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CHAPTER  VI. 

Ws  tell  the  Duchess  de  Berri  at  Maasa,  mcdrtating  ibe  daring  pro* 
ject  of  recovering  her  son's  throne ;  the  strength  of  the  legitimatiat 
party,  however^  was  not  adequate  to  so  bold  a  design. 

That  fmrty,  m  fact,  a  prey  to  ver)"^  serious  disunion,  was  at  this  time 
divided  uilo  three  very  distinct  sections. 

The  first  of  these  refused  to  promote  the  restoratitui  of  Henry  V,  by 
aay  other  than  legal  and  parliametitary  means.  Its  centre  was  Paris  j 
its  organ  the  Gazelle  de  France  /  and  its  principal  representatives  were 
the  Duke  of  Bell u no  and  Viscount  Chateaubriand. 

The  second  looked  only  to  the  armed  ioterventjon  of  the  Powers, 
It  pf^vaited  at  Holyrood,  and  received  its  impulsion  from  the  Duke  de 

The  third  rejected,  as  unpopular  and  fatal,  the  intervention  of  fo- 
reigners ;  hut  it,  at  the  same  time,  rejected  the  idea  of  a  system  of  legal 
and  parliamentary  opposition ;  relying  upon  the  resources  of  the  royaU 
ists  in  the  interior^  its  aim  was  to  raise  the  provmces.  Its  eyes  fixed 
upon  Massa,  It  sympathized  with  and  appbuded  the  adventuroua 
lendencic^  of  Marie  Caroline ;  its  chiefs  were  Marshal  Botirmonti  Count 
it  Ker]garlay,  the  Duke  d'Escars,  and  Viscount  St.  Priest. 

This  dtrision  of  the  Royalists  retidered  the  part  which  Marie  Caroline 
had  to  play  a  very  difficult  and  perihjus  one;  she  had  to  contend  not 
only  againat  the  timid  caution  of  the  legitimatist  leaders  in  the  capital, 
but  also  against  the  ill-will  of  the  great  courts,  who  were  excessively 
indignnnt  at  the  desire  openly  declared  by  the  princess  to  render  herself 
ifidependent  of  their  support, 

Upon  her  arrival  at  Massa,  Marie  Caroline  had  at  once  an  insight 
iDto  the  difficulties  of  her  undertaking*  We  have  mentioned  that  the 
Doke  de  Btacas  had  been  assigned  to  her  as  a  political  Mentor,  The 
ittacbment  which  she  displayed  for  M,  de  Mesnard,  her  nhief  etjuerry, 
iiiil  for  M.  de  Brissac,  har  firsit  gentleman  u$;her,  gave  umbrage  to  the 
hvoirrite  of  Charles  X.  And  those  gentlemen  very  soon  tear  at  that 
etidea¥ours  were  being  made  to  procure  thetr  dismissal  from  attendance 
Of]  tb^  princess.  M.  de  Brissac,  himself  a  highly  honourable*minded 
man,  would  not  credit  this  information  \  but  M,  de  Mesnard,  less  in- 
ertdulous,  induced  the  duchess  to  surround  herself  with  counsellors 

vot.  II.  ^ 
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calculated  to  destroy  the  influence  of  M.  Blacas  with  her.  Marshal 
Bourmont  arrived  at  Massa,  accompanied  by  MM.  de  Pastoret,  d'Escars, 
and  Kergorlay.  They  learnt  from  the  duchess  that  she  had  but  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  powers  which  M.  de  Blac£is  had  received  from 
Charles  X. ;  they  imperatively  called  upon  the  favourite  to  show  them 
what  these  powers  were,  and  their  astonishment  was  extreme  at  finding 
that  the  royal  authorization,  while  it  assigned  to  the  mother  of  Henry 
V.  the  title  of  regent,  conferred  upon  M.  de  Blacas  all  the  functions  and 
all  the  authority  of  that  position.  Secret  conferences  were  hereupon 
held  at  Lucca,  in  which  M.  de  Kergorlay  energetically  disputed  the 
right,  thus  arrogated  by  Charles  X.,  of  disposing  of  the  regency,  afler 
his  voluntary  and  formal  abdication.  MM.  de  Bourmont  and  d'Elscars 
concurred  entirely  with  M.  de  Kergorlay.  M.  de  Pastoret,  whose 
moderation  took  alarm  at  such  exciting  topics,  contented  himself  with 
pointing  out  that  the  document  relative  to  the  regency  was,  by  several 
months,  posterior  to  the  abdication,  and  consequently  irregular.  M. 
Billot  alone  supported  the  claims  of  M.  de  Blacas,  at  whose  instance, 
indeed,  he  had  been  despatched  to  Massa.  On  the  close  of  these 
animated  conferences,  M.  de  Kergorlay  conveyed  to  Charles  X.  in  a 
letter,  respectful,  but  firm,  his  convictions  upon  the  subject.*     As  to 

*  *'  To  his  Majesty  Charles  X. 

*'SniB. — I  have  taken  port  here  in  some  conferences  which  have  been  held  on 
behalf  of  Henry  V.,  and  of  France,  in  the  presence  of  the  mother  of  our  young 
king.  At  one  of  these  conferences  there  were  read  two  declarations ;  the  one 
bearing  date  the  24th  August,  1830,  the  other  a  later  document,  wherein  your 
Majesty  announces  it  to  be  your  intention  to  nominate  Madame  regent,  and  to 
regulate  the  terms  of  that  regency. 

"  No  person  could  have  learned  with  greater  pain  than  myself,  the  unfortunate 
act  of  the  2d  August,  1830,  by  which  your  Majesty  abdicated  the  crown  of  France. 
That  act,  however,  from  its  very  nature,  seemed  mcapable  of  retractation ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  retracted  after  the  arrival  of  your  Majesty  in  a  foreign 
country.  Your  fiiithful  subjects,  then,  bad  no  alternative  but  to  resien  themselves 
to  what  had  taken  place.  They  rationally  considered  that  your  Majesty  having 
affixed  no  reservation  to  this  last  act  of  sovereign  will,  had  abdicated,  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  functions  of  royalty.  I-,  therefore,  in  the  conference,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  distinctly  enunciated  the  opinion  that  your  Majesty,  in  abdicating  the 
crown,  could  not  retain  either  the  power  of  nominating  to  the  regency,  or  that  of 
regulating  its  terms. 

*'  It  is  true  that  your  Majesty,  in  your  act  of  abdication,  nominated  Monaeigneur 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
this  fatal  nomination  was  not  contested.  I  do  not  here  propose  to  examine  whether 
or  not  it  ought  to  have  been  contested;  and,  for  that  matter,  instances  of  the  testa- 
mentary dispositions  of  our  kings,  relative  to  the  regencv,  not  having  been  acted 
upon  after  their  death,  are  not  wanting  in  our  history.  But  even  were  we  to  admit 
as  incontestable,  the  validity  of  the  nomination  of  a  heutenant-generalof  a  kingdom, 
contained  in  the  act  of  abdication  of  the  monarch  relinquishing  his  throne,  it  would 
by  no  means  thence  follow  that  in  like  manner  can  be  sustained  the  validity  of  fresh 
dispositions  by  the  king,  relative  to  the  regency,  bearing  a  date  subsequent  to  his 
abaication.  It  may,  indeed,  be  conceived  that,  when  Monseigneur  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  had,  by  the  crime  of  usurpation,  rendered  himself  for  ever  unworthy  of 
holding  the  office  of  lieutenant-general  ol  the  kingdom  which  had  been  confided  to 
him,  the  kinff,  on  the  very  instant  he  learned  the  base  act,  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  revert  to  the  period,  then  only  some  days  antecedent,  wherein,  as  king,  he  had 
made  this  nomination,  and,  at  once  annulling  the  appointment,  substituted  a  more 
worthy  person,  taking  no  heed  of  the  short  interval,  which  had  then  occurred ;  but 
the  fiction  which  might  have  availed,  when  the  period  to  be  reverted  to  was  only 
■ome  few  days  antecedent,  cannot  be  extended,  with  the  least  probability,  to  the 
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M*  de  Bbois,  be  qoitrad  I  he  eonfereoce  a  defeated  man.     M.  de  MeU 
terriich  did  all  he  could  to  suppori  his  interest  with  the  duchess,  but 
without  efrcct ;  her  royal  lijghness  merely  awaited  an  opportuDit)"  of 
getting  rid  of  him* 
To  I  he  embarrass  meat  of  ihete  internal  differences,  the  duchess  per- 

d«kf  of  more  (bm  a  yeAri  afier  so  prolonged  a  siLenco  reality  muii  nceda  take  (he 
pl»ce  of  tk*it>n* 

'*Thai  reality  19,  ihat  the  Kmg^a  nbdicBlbn  hems  hif  Toluntary  rcncnciBiJOTi  of 
the  cxerctse  ol  (he  royai  ftjociiouj,  he  hiB  by  eructi  hi*  ahdicariori,  renounced  all 
aherior  tJiirciis  of  the  rovnl  fuiiciion  of  ditpoaing  of  ihe  regency.  The  renuncia-' 
tioii  by  Monfteigneur  ibe  Diiupbin  of  h'n  rigbta  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  favour ol 
bii  nephew  p  ia  equivalent,  during  the  life  of  Henry  V,,  to  hi?  compleie  ftbdicfiEJont 
Jind  musi  ronsenuenily  hwc^  wiib  reference  10  the  oeiual  regency ^  the  iamc  elTect. 

*'  Iff  parsing  from  the  que  Minn  uf  validity,  we  proceed  to  that  of  fitness  ^  I  innot 
not  perniii.  myself  10  lltncb  from  ihc  very  painful  duty  uf  slating  that,  iti  the  preseni 
ataf^  of  men^fl  mirnda  in  Franco,  Lhc  pioninigahoD  of  any  ordinancea  by  which  your 
MM^t^ly  fthould  appoint  ft  regency  and  regulate  Jta  condiiions,  ipvould  hav^  a  per- 
nkiouB*  eifect.  The  public  wuuld  i^ce  therein  but  ati  etideavour  lo  identify  the  new 
reign  with  a  stystem  which  proved  the  deBiruction  of  the  rtlgn  preceding^ 

*"  The  ayfiteni  I  apeak  of  ia  the  aanit^  ibat  drove  Jamei  IL  from  Etifland  ;  it 
conakia  in  the  auppoaitton  of  a  conitttuem  power*  foutided  upon  divine  rigbt,  whkh 
unitea  withm  itsell  the  triple  faculty  of  granting  a  chart<?r,  of  awcaring  to  it»  and  of 
wiibdrawini^  it  afterwarJa.  I  am  well  aware  that  yt^nr  Majeaty  yourself  neither 
wiahe'd  lo  viotite,  nor  thought  you  were  in  any  way  violniing  the  chartefa  and  thr^t,, 
after  wetgblng  the  atnbiguitiea  of  the  fourieeqth  ariicic,  you  believe  that  you  were 
proving  ynur  fidelity  10  the  charter  iinelf,  in  adopting  the  interpretation  of  inaL  article 
which  aeemed  to  you  the  most  consusient  with  sound  reason*  £  believe  (bar  your 
miniaters  were  equally  sincere  in  adopiing  ihe  aamo  intarpretatiqn ;  but  I  know, 
on  the  o^ber  band*  that  this  interpretation  waa  admitted  by  ottly  a  very  amall  por- 
tion of  tbe  natioti;  that  it  appeared  to  Ihe  vast  majority  01  Frencbmen,  altogether 
ptradojucal,  eoniradictory  to  the  leading  prtnciple  of  the  eharteri  and  10  the  well- 
known  miuttm,  which  we  hnd  enpreased  in  oar  ancient  law  hooka,  in  these  concise 
lamia  :  DiMnner  rt  Tmir  ni  vaai  ivou  canU  giire  away  a  ibing  and  keep  it  100], 

*'  I  have  often  had  occasion*  oti^  mure  especially  during  the  Hundred  Day^»  pub* 
lidy  10  explain  my  ricws  on  the  preference  which  should  be  given  10  conaiiiutions 
freely  sranied  by  the  sovercij^Q*  over  those  which  are  extorted,  I  have  always  esf* 
prvive?  '-  *  --'^ily  aa  I  could,  my  indignation  againii  the  whole  base  principle  d 
ifa«  la  ive  ever  added,  with  equal  enrnestnea?.  that  the  foriuer  eiand  upon 

Iba  bn  I  '  ver  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  truest  of  all  guaraniets,  the  honour 

of  «  Kitig, 

**Th€  unfoftunato  controreray  aa  to  the  inierpreiaiion  of  Article  My  has  how- 
a*et,  iertouslv  impaired,  in  ihe  minda  of  most  men,  the  idea  of  the  aecitriljr  of  thJa 
^amnteiL  ^tmf  aitice  ihe  laat  revolution  I  have  invariably  fell  ibe  eotwiciion  ihai 
tba  sola  ohatacle  which  impedea  the  estahlishineni  of  Henry  V.  upon  the  throne  uf 
hii  fatbera  by  general  acelamatjon,  is  the  difHcult^  of  periiuadin|r  the  t^atiuu  thai 
neither  be  n»jr  his  mother  will  ever  adopt  the  principle  which  attributes  to  a  eov^e- 

TT- -^^tituent  power,  alike  enablitig  him  rogr^nt  a  charier*  to  awear  to  it^  and 

a  afterwarda. 

irioua  eoiisideraiiona  fonnded  tipon  our  conaiitutional  law,  and  upon  the 

ri^iUiftintJiis  of  stale  utility »  which  1  have  here  referred  toi,  decided  nw;  ufwrn  de- 

ciann£  in  the  conferences,  whereifi  1  waa  called  upon  to  take  apart,  tny  ojmnon 

thai  ihe  morhcr  of  Henry  V.  ought  to  proclaim  herself  regeni  ol  the  kingdom  in 

vu'tite  of  bi?r  own  fight ,  utici  that  no  person  waaontitled  to  dispute  the  matiar  with 

h*r.  irrfn   impHi-c    conditiona ;  utileas  by  mutual   agrecnicnl  beiwcen  her  and  the 

tbe  kinpAjtii,  *he  thought  proper  to  ndmit  a«cb  limiiJitiiXTs  f*t  her 

1  it  as  ihcy  might  think  fit  to  propose.     1  ciied  in  supp*jrf  tif  niy 

i^uii...  > -^  troionly  was  entitled,  but  that  sheoughi  long  wince  fuhave  pro- 

0ig^;.  r  he  example  of  Louis  XVIII.*  who  proclaimed  biaiaeli  rctfent 

dnte^  1  Louis  XViL*  immcdintely  after  the  death  of  Ijouis  XVI. 

'  doLibt,  itnd  I  wns  one  of  the  nimthcr,  disapproved  of  the  conduct 

dc  I'rovenee,  in  having,  by  as<iiiniing  ibe  title  of  regent,  invaded 

ui*  rwii  r  1*^   il^'^-  captive  qneen  molber   and    foU  thai  he  would  haia  act«d  in  bet^ 
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sonally  found  superadded  the  diplomatic  terrors  which  her  presence 
almost  everywhere  occasioned.  Of  all  the  petty  princes  of  Italy,  the 
Dukes  of  Modena  and  Lucca  alone  ventured  to  offer  to  the  mother  of 
the  duke  a  frank  and  fearless  hospitality.  The  King  of  Sardinia  wrote 
her  some  very  affectionate  letters,  giving  her  good  advice,  but  always 
under  the  rose.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  refused  her  permission 
to  go  to  Pisa,  to  take  the  baths.  And  now  she  was  about  to  see  closed 
against  her  the  gates  of  the  very  city  wherein  her  brother  sat  enthroned. 
*'  If  the  Duchess  de  Berri,'*  General  S^bastiani  had  emphatically  ex* 
claimed,  *'  attempts  to  make  Naples  the  theatre  of  her  intrigues,  France 
has  troops  and  she  has  ships,  and  Toulon  is  not  very  far  from  Naples.^ 
These  words,  duly  transmitted  by  the  Prince  of  Castelcicaa  to  the  Nea- 
politan government,  occasioned  the  most  vivid  alarm.  That  govern- 
ment was  not  ignorant  that  the  court  of  France,  so  easy  upon  all  other 
points,  was  in  the  highest  degree  tenacious  about  a  purely  dynastical 
question^  and,  towards  a  p<!tty  state,  would  be  altogether  intractable. 
Accordingly,  upon  the  return  of  the  King  of  Naples  from  Sicily,  some 
of  his  councillors,  and  among  other,  the  minister  at  war,  Fardella,  put 
him  in  (ear  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  and  he  resolved  to  refuse  his 
sister  permission  to  enter  his  kingdom,  which  refusal  would  have  been 
actually  carried  into  effect,  had  not  the  Prince  Cassaro  impressed  upon  his 
majesty  how  base  and  dishonourable  such  conduct  would  be,  Marie  Caro- 
line was,  therefore,  allowed  to  revisit  Naples.  At  Rome,  on  her  way, 
the  Pope  received  her  with  much  kindness ;  but  the  Count  de  Lutzow,  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  and  following  his  example,  the  Prussian  and 
Russian  ambassadors,  omitted  to  call  upon  her,  a  purposed  neglect 
which  sensibly  wounded  her  pride  as  princess  and  as  mother.  At  Na- 
ples, she  found  her  brother  very  kind  in  his  manner,  but  altogether  dis- 
inclined to  afford  her  any  practical  assistance ;  and  afler  a  short  stay, 
which  some  youthful  recollections  of  the  heart  rendered  soothing  and 
delightful,  she  resumed  her  journey  to  Massa,  whither  M.  de  St.  Priest, 
whom  she  had  met  at  Naples,  hastened  to  join  her,  and  where  she  be- 
came entirely  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  her  maternal  ambition. 

The  proceedings  at  Massa  were  not  viewed  without  considerable  dis- 
quiet at  Hoiyrood,  as  may  be  seen  in  various  missives  from  the  Baron 

ter  taste  had  he  merely  taken  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
whatever  doubts  may  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  good  taste  of  his  assuming  the 
former  title,  there  was  none  whatever  as  to  his  perfect  right  to  assume  it  of  his  own 
authority  ;  and  he  was  highly  and  generally  applauded  for  his  decision  in  not  wait- 
ing until  he  should  return  to  France,  ere  he  thus  proclaimed  his  right  and  his  duty, 
as  next  heir  to  the  crown,  to  provide,  as  well  as  m  him  lay,  for  the  govemmeni  of 
the  state,  both  during  the  captivity  of  the  queen  mother,  and  after  the  deplorable 
issue  of  that  captivity. 

"  I  have  thought  it  all  the  more  incumbent  upon  me,  respectfully  to  state  to  your 
Majesty  the  opmion  1  pronounced  on  the  subject  of  the  regency,  that  the  members 
of  the  conference  were  refused  permission  to  draw  up  a  report  of  the  various  opi- 
nions delivered  on  the  question. 

**  I  am.  sire,  with  the  same  profound  veneration  which  I  felt  towards  you  during 
the  period  when  I  ventured  to  rank  myself  among  your  most  faithful  subjects, 

**  Your  Majesty*€  most  humble,  most  obedient,  and  most  devoted  servant, 
••  Bathn  of  Lucca,  Sept.  29,  1831.'*  "  Count  F.  DE  KER60RLAY/ 
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de  Dumas,  rand  in  a  lelier  from  Charles  X.  to  hia  daughter^iivhw.  In 
ibis  kttor  the  old  king  said  ibal  ihe  place  of  Madame  was  i*t  Holyrtiod, 
With  hrr  children  ;  lie  announced  hh  indention  of  j^calling  M.  de  Bla*:a«, 
but  he  aceornpanied  this  intimation  with  an  order  to  tbe  Duche^is  de 
Berri  herself  lo  return*  And  yet,  ihe  elevation  of  ihia  princess  to  the 
regeocyj  dated  only  some  few  months  back,  in  March,  IS^Ih* 

On  ihe  other  hand,  ibe  p^tty  court  of  AJassa  received  iaforniaiton  of 
lh€  experiments  that  were  Wing  made  upon  the  Conference  ni  London, 
by  tbe  council lora  of  Charles  X, ;  that  the  Baron  dc  Damus  had  loft 
Edinburgh  for  the  purpoi^e  of  pleading  before  the  members  of  the  Con- 
i^rence,  atjd  in  ihe  name  of  Charles  X.,  tbe  cause  of  ih*i  youthful 
Henry ,  Under  these  circumstanees^  Marshal  Bourmont  expressed  bis 
opTition  that  tbe  court  of  Mo^^sa  should  lose  no  time  in  sending  as  iti 
representative  in  London,  an  agent  whose  duty  it  sbonld  be  h^  ncutrahze 
any  mischievous  tendencies  which  might  appear  lo  arise  out  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tbe  Holy  rood  envoy,  Tbe  mission  was  one  of  great  deli- 
cacy* The  person  to  whom  it  wns  proposed  to  inirust  jt,  was  M.  de 
St*  Priest,  formerly  ambassador  of  France  at  Madrid,  a  man  cjf  great 
nkiW  and  moderation,  Biit  this  gentleman  conceived  that,  [irt'vtously 
to  ace redi ling  ambaiiwidors  to  the  powers,  it  was  necessary  Lh^t  the 
Duchess  de  Bcrri  sbonld  fegnlale  her  own  position,  and  clearly  define 
ber  authority*  First  of  all,  and  under  any  circumstances,  ir  was  ne- 
cessary to  get  rid  of  ^K  de  Blacas*  After  a  great  deal  of  hesitation, 
arising,  as  far  n?i  tbe  duchess  was  concerned,  from  her  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing Charles  X*,  the  fol towing  plan  was  determined  upon ;  lh«l  the 
ducbesa,  in  a  firm,  tboiigb  guarded  letter,  should  represent  to  ibe  Duke 
de  Blacas  the  immense  inconvenieivces  and  difficulties  occastoned  by  the 
coexistence  of  livo  centres  of  action,  tbe  one  pJaced  in  Scotland,  the 
other  in  Italy ;  that  tbe  greatest  possible  unity  ought  to  prej>ide  over 
iba  elFurts  of  the  royalists,  and  Ibatf  Tor  her  own  part,  ahe  whs  im- 
movttbly  fixed  jn  ber  resolution  to  remain  at  ihe  post  which  ihe  dearest 
intercits  of  ber  son  assigned  to  her*  She  concluded  by  requesting  of 
the  Duke  de  Blacas,  thai  he  would,  as  an  act  of  friendship,  proceed  to 
Scotland,  and  lay  atl  these  consideraiions  before  ChaHes  X.  Tbe  duke 
«uhmfTled,  and  in  a  few  dnys  was  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh. 

Thus  relieved  from  very  troublesome  su  pc  rim  en  de  nee,  Marie  Caro- 
line pursued  ber  undertaking  wtlh  a  continuity  and  vigour  of  purpose 
ailogelhcr  a«Touishing  in  a  woman,  and  in  tbft  face  of  such  grear  and 
aumerou^  obstacles.  The  correspondence  with  the  south  and  with  La 
Vendue  assumed  doable  activify.  The  Duke  d^Escars  w*etJt  on  a  mis- 
sion thrt^ughnut  ibe  soulhern  provinces,  of  wbicb  he  was  destined  to 

"  Thi'  at*f  of  appomtmenit  which  wi»  confided  lo  M,  Feuillant,  wtt  eonceived 

i« ,  whom  WB  hfkwe  named  chief  civil  authority  in  the  pr<>vin^fl»  of 

11  ,.__„r......  ^^jjj^  ,^g  prmrrpal  military  chiefs,  ihu  drawing  up  and  pa  Mi- 

'  reciirriiie  to  arm?*  of  «  prodamauon  in  fiivour  of  Hf?r»ry  V., 
:::  nounoedlbat  Madamtit  ENicbeee  of  B«rrt«  ia  (o  be  rcgeat  of 

ihti  ka-t.'Joui  Juiiiig  tht*  minority  of  tbe  king  her  aon.    For  tacb  m  our  wilt 
**  Edinburgb,  Mtrt-b  6,  1831.'*  Signed  t  •»  CHARLES/' 
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take  the  commaDd  ;  proclamations*  and  ordinances  were  prepared  ;  an 
act,  dated  from  Massa,  established  at  Paris  a  provisional  government, 
of  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  M.  de  Kergorlay,  the  Duke  de  Belluno, 
M.  de  Latour-Maubourg,  were  to  be  members,  and  of  which  M.  de 
Floirac  was  named  secretary  ;t  further,  a  negotiation  was  opened  with 

•  Proclamation  of  H.  R.  R.  Regent  of  the  Kingdom. 

'*  Soldiers  ! — A  deplorable  revolution  has  violently  severed  from  France  the 
family  of  its  kings ;  that  revolution  was  effected  without  you ;  it  was  effected  against 
you ;  faithful  to  duty  and  to  honour,  you  submitted  yourselves  unwillingly  to  neces- 
sity :  your  hearts  have  not  given  in  their  adhesion  to  usurpation. 

'*  Soldiers!  The  interests  of  the  country  brings  me  back  amone  you;  the  de- 
scendant of  Henry  IV.  appeals  to  you  for  support !  He  asks  it  in  the  name  of  un* 
happv  France,  in  the  name  of  your  afflicted  families;  it  is  to  vour  love,  to  the  love 
of  all  good  Frenchmen,  to  Frenchmen  alone,  that  Henry  v.  desires  to  owe  his 
crown.  Frenchwomen  and  mothers  I  confide  to  you  the  future  destinies  of  France, 
the  rights  of  my  son.  The  usurpine  government  now  calls  upon  you  to  defend  it ; 
but  the  other  day  it  insulted  you.  You  will  not  have  forgotten,  soldiers  of  the  army 
of  Spain,  that  it  was  that  government  which  destrojred  the  monuments  raised  in 
honour  of  your  victories.  Soldiers  of  our  African  legions,  the  legitimate  monarchy 
was  preparing  for  you  triumphal  celebrations  and  personal  recompense ;  the  revolu- 
tion nas  not  oi)ly  failed  to  recognise  your  services,  it  has  pursued  you  with  calum- 
nies ;  these  are  not  Frenchmen  who  dislike  you  for  the  very  glory  you  have  earned ; 
separate  yourselves  from  their  base  cause,  rally  round  the  white  flag ;  it  was  the 
flag  of  your  fathers,  it  is  your  own ;  it  is  the  glorious  emblem  which  has  conquered 
or  preserved  for  us  our  finest  provinces,  which  is  renowned  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
ana  respected  upon  every  sea:  it  is  the  flag  which  vou  yourselves  not  long  since 
planted  on  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  on  the  ruins  of  Athens,  and  on  the  ramparts  of 
Algiers. 

**  France  and  Europe  are  hastening  once  more  to  hail  it  as  a  pledge  of  security, 
as  the  standard  of  honour  and  courage.  Soldiers,  your  riehts  snail  be  recognised, 
the  noble  profession  of  arms  shall  resume  its  rank,  your  aovancement,  the  rewards 
to  which  you  have  justly  entitled  yourselves,  shall  be  secured  to  you.  Henry  V. 
will  recompense  merit  and  devotion,  will  recognise  each  man*s  services,  will  every- 
where seek  out  and  do  justice  to  honourable  capacity. 

*'  I  place  myself  with  full  confidence  among  you:  you  have  weapons  for  the  ene- 
mies of  the  state,  but  none  against  your  brothers,  against  the  daughter  of  A  lon^ 
race  of  your  monarchs,  osainst  a  child  whom  you  saw  born  amongst  you,  the  legi- 
timate heir  of  thirty-five  kings.  Delay  not.  then,  but  let  the  love  of  your  country 
rally  you  round  the  mother  of  Henry  V.  You  will  find  her  at  the  head  of  brave 
men,  advancing  in  arms  to  assert  the  rights  of  their  sovereign,  amid  the  applause  of 
a  grateful  people.  Hasten  and  join  yourselves  to  the  patriots  who  eagerly  press  to 
our  standard,  and  add  your  voices  with  transport  to  theirs,  in  the  cry  so  dear  to 

™"^^'   -LONG  LIVE  THE  KING!   LONG  LIVE  HENRY  V.! 

♦•  Given  this  day  of  1832. 

**  For  the  King:  the  Regent, 

"  MARIE  CAROLINE." 

(Pieces  relative  to  the  trial  of  the  passengers  of  the  Carlo- Alberto^  at  Montbrison.) 
t  Ordinance  for  the  appointment  of  a  provisional  government  at  Paris. 

*'  We  Marie  Caroline,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  taking  mto  consideration  the  gra- 
vity of  the  dangers  which  would  threaten  France,  if,  m  this  moment  of  crisis,  the 
rights  and  interests  of  all  were  not  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  that  legitimate 
authority,  which  can  alone  put  an  eflectual  stop  to  the  miseries  of  the  country  ; 

"  Deeply  convinced  of  the  necessity  imposed  upon  us  of  constituting  in  raris  a 
provisional  government,  which  may,  in  our  absence  and  in  the  name  of  our  beloved 
son  Henry  V .,  take  the  most  suitable  measures  for  assuring  the  re-establishment  of 
order  and  tranquillity ; 

**  Desirous,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  important  functions  should  only  be  con- 
fided to  men  recommended  by  their  anxiety  for  the  public  welfare; 

**  And  acting,  in  virtue  of  our  power,  as  regent  of  the  kingdom, 

'*  Have  ordamed  and  do  ordain  as  follows: 

**  Art.  I.^From  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  present  ordinance,  a  provi- 
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certiiin  chter^  of  ihe  Bonapartist  party,  which  merits  a  somewhat  de* 
tailed  meniioQ,  a^  showing  u^hat  were  at  thi»  period  the  secret  ideaa  of 
Austria. 

The  first  intelligence  of  the  RevoUuion  had  painfully  affected  Prince 
Mettemich.  But  at  the  rime  the  news  reached  him,  he  was  a  I  Carlsbad, 
with  Cbynt  Nesselrode;  aiid  the  count  having,  in  consequence  of  an 
ermneous  mferprcfation  of  his  master *s  sentiments  on  the  subject,  in- 
timftted  an  opinion  that  Russia  w^ould»  after  the  example  of  England, 
recogniae  the  new  French  government.  Prince  Metternich  trembled  at 
the  idea  of  AiLstria  having  to  sustain  alone  the  shock  of  the  French 
Revolution,  should  it  refuse  to  aeknowledge  the  existing  sovereign,  and 
he  acted  accordingly.  He  was  very  soon  undeceived  on  the  point  by 
Count  Orloff,  who  had  been  despatched  from  St,  Petersburgh  for  the 
|nJr|KiBe  of  coming  to  an  understanding  on  the  subject  with  the  Austrian 
cabinet ;  but  it  was  now  loo  late.  It  thus  appears*  that  but  a  very  little 
more,  and  Louis  Philippe  would  not  have  been  recognised  by  Austria, 
As  it  was,  in  giving  his  audience  of  leave  to  General  Belliard,  Prince 
\fciiernieh  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  the  following  language : 
"  The  emperor  holds  in  entire  abhorrence  ihat  which  has  just  taken 
place  in  France,  His  profound  conviction  is,  tliat  the  present  order  of 
things  cannot  last*  He  is  equally  convinced  that  the  chief  of  the  new 
government  and  his  ministers  are  quite  aware  of  this.  Consequently, 
they  will  not  fail  anxiously  to  devote  themselves  to  the  discovery  of 
tneans  whereby  tliey  may  retain  their  position  j  and  these  means  can 
alone  be  supplied  by  a  return  to  the  rules  and  principles  upon  which  ail 
eetablished  governments  re|>ose."  It  was  thus  clear  that  the  hope  of 
AtiMria  in  recognising  the  French  government  was  to  make  it  an  in- 
strument towards  the  annihilation  of  the  revolutionary  principle.  When 
if  saw  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  very  willingly  and  perseveringly 
idvancilig  towards  that  pn^cise  object,  and  no  longer  felt  a  doubt  a»  to 
the  determination  of  Louis  Philippe  to  maintain  intact,  the  treaties  of 
1^15#  the  Austrian  cabinet  came  to  regard  the  firm  establishment  of 
ttial  prince  upon  the  throne  of  France  as  a  guarantee  for  the  security 
of  monarchical  Europe*  The  principle  of  the  usurpation  was  as  much 
the  object  of  denunciation  at  Vienna  aa  ever ;  but  ihe  authorities  there 
ft  I  imitated  themselves  upon  ihe  wisdom  of  him  whom  they  there  called 
ihe  uwurjjer.  Hence  their  refusal  to  lend  their  actual  support  to  nny 
entierprisa  against  the  French  government.  In  short,  the  double  aspect 
of  Atistrian   policy  with   reference  to  the  dynasty  of  Orleans,  was 

itonsi  gorerTimont  la  const  it  tit  ed  at  Tam.  for  iKa  parpo«e  of  ciueing  the  pfoelaTna- 
tHm  and  recognition  ihvrr  of  the  nuihority  of  our  bdoved  bod,  Henry  V^^  imdi  of 
ibwttt^intt  (lie  •aid  nuthority  during  our  aibMnee. 

**  Art  U.^Thc  Mafqiiia  de  Pastorett  the  Dae  de  Bclluno,  Ihe  Viacoartl  de  Cbn- 
iK&ubrianiL  ftnd  ilit:  Uount  d«  KergcrlAir«  are  named  members  of  tbi)  said  pmvisionul 
f  ov«rnnieni ;  m  ih«  iibB«nt«  of  eiiner  one  of  theoit  the  other  in«mb«ra  ^e  authorized 
to  filt  op  tW  vacnm^y,  * 

**An,  lit. — 1'bo  Count  de  Ftoirac  le  appointed  secretary  to  (he  pfovimooal 
fo^tmmemt  ^nd  will  exemsc  hit  functions  as  ftuch^  luider  the  direotiaa  of  the  said 

m  Moaia,  ihia  5%h  of  February.  1831, 

THE  REGENT  OF  THE  KINGDOM.** 
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simply  this :  to  keep  in  reserve  certain  pretenders  to  the  crown  of 
France,  with  whom  to  menace  Louis  Philippe  upon  occasion,  and  to 
impose  upon  these  pretenders,  amidst  a  thousand  hypocritical  profes- 
sions of  regard,  a  carefully  calculated  inaction.  There  were  several 
circumstances,  which  had  they  been  known  at  the  time,  would  have 
laid  bare  the  depths  of  this  policy. 

A  general  of  the  empire  was  at  this  period  residing  in  Switzerland. 
Hostile  to  the  government  which  had  triumphed  in  France,  he  laid  be- 
fore Prince  Metternich,  by  the  intervention  of  M.  de  Bombelles,  several 
propositions  having  for  their  object  the  restoration  of  the  Duke  de 
Reichstadt,  together  with  the  outline  of  an  imperial  constitution.  But, 
not  content  with  shutting  his  ears  to  these  propositions.  Prince  Met- 
ternich communicated  them  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Duchess  de 
Berri,  and  this  circumstance  led  to  the  n^otiation  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  for  the  court  of  Massa  at  once  proceeded  to  open  a  correspon- 
dence with  some  leading  Bonapartists,  proposing  a  co*operation  of  effi>rt8 
in  their  common  design  and  purpose  of  overturning  Louis  Philippe.  But 
it  was  difficult  to  bring  such  varying  elements  into  combination :  the  one 
party  would  attempt  nothing,  except  under  the  tri-coloured  flag ;  the 
court  of  Massa  could  not  possibly  give  up  the  white  standard.  The 
communications  on  this  subject  ended  in  the  following  note : 

*'  From  warm  approbation  of  the  sentiments  you  have  expressed  to 
us,  we  accept  your  services,  and  give  you  full  liberty  to  act  with  your 
friends  in  furtherance  of  the  object  explained  and  agreed  upon  in  the 
note  of  the  19th  of  November,  wherein,  while  declaring  that  we  could 
not  come  to  an  agreement  with  you  as  to  the  colour  of  the  flag,  we 
promised,  as  we  promise  now,  to  welcome  among  us  all  those,  who, 
from  a  desire  to  benefit  France,  shall  fight  for  the  restoration  of  Henry 
V.  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  and  amply  to  requite  their  services. 

*<  Mabib  Cabolinb." 

Such  language  as  this  was  in  no  degree  conformable  to  the  sentiments 
of  those  Bonapartists  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  One  of  these  ob- 
served ;  "  You  will  never  get  the  whites  to  take  kindly  to  the  blues  I 
This  is  only  another  proof  of  it." 

Meantime,  M.  de  Metternich  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  the  Ducheefis 
de  Berri,  that  her  presence  at  Massa  was  dangerous ;  that  the  French 
government  had  its  eye  closely  fixed  upon  all  her  movements ;  that  she 
had  reason  to  fear  that  the  temerity  of  her  projects  would  injure  the 
cause  of  her  son ;  that  it  would  assuredly  compromise  that  cause,  to 
furnish  her  enemies  with  a  pretence  for  taking  possession  of  a  precious 
hostage,  &c.  The  whole  policy  of  M.  de  Metternich  was  in  this  coun- 
sel, the  wisdom  of  which  hardly  served  to  disguise  the  entire  egoism 
which  dictated  it. 

The  Duchess  de  Berri,  then,  evidently  could  not  at  all  depend  upon 

'the  cabinet  of  Vienna.     She  had  herself  had  better  hopes  from  that  of 

Madrid,  where  she  possessed,  in  Queen  Christina,  a  powerful  auxiliary ; 

but  M.  de  St.  Priest  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  to  her  quick  appre- 
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httiaon  that  the  Spanish  govemment  was  toi>  weak  ta  render  its  intor- 
ventioD  of  any  eflicacy ;  that  the  result  to  be  obtained  J  mm  that  quarter, 
would  by  no  meauM  compensate  (or  the  odium  which  would  popiulnrly 
atte0d  the  application  to  it;  that,  above  nil  things,  ft  v-aj^  necessary  to 
avoid  Ihe  shame  and  danger  of  n.  third  invasion;  that,  to  be  of  any 
service  to  the  causes,  the  legion  orgjinized  at  Valladolid  mtjst  be  com- 
posed of  French  soldiers,  and  bo  connmatided  by  French  officers ;  that 
it  was  essential,  in  short,  that  no  Spaniard  Bhonid  pass  the  frontier* 
This  advice  prevailed^  and  M,  de  St,  Priest  was  authorized  to  write  ac- 
cordiogly  to  the  representative  in  Spain  of  the  court  of  Masssa.  His 
instructions  wero  conceived  in  tbeisc  terms  : 

**  Two  things  in  your  reports  have  particularly  engagtK]  my  atten- 
tion: what  you  say  of  the  foreign  legions,  and  the  refusal  to  permit 
Mfidanoe  lo  enter  Spain. 

**  With  respect  to  the  former  point,  tt  is  highly  essential  that  you 
should  a&eeriain  with  certainty  ihe  force  of  the  corps,  and  its  exact 
eompofiition.  [f  it  be,  in  reality,  formed  of  Frenchmen^  and  that  its 
number  is  at  least  several  hundred  men,  it  might  be  very  useful,  in  the 
event  of  Madajne^s  succet^ding  in  operating  an  active  moveuient  in  the 
m*ah ;  hut  for  this  purjioae,  it  would  hQ  necessary  that  the  Spauish 
gofrefnment  should  permit  it  to  approach  the  frontiers,  so  that  it  might 
operate  by  the  valley  of  the  Arriege,  At  the  same  time,  whilst  staling 
to  you  how  desimble,  on  the  one  hand,  this  co-operation  would  lie, 
Madame  does  not  conceal  from  herself,  on  the  other  hand,  its  difficul- 
ties. It  is  doubtful,  in  the  first  pjlace,  whether  the  Spanish  government 
would  grant  you  the  rccjuired  authorization  ;  and,  in  the  second  place. 
It  id  e^^ntial,  to  make  this  diversion  of  any  effect,  that  this  corps  should 
he  really  comj>osed  of  Frenchmen,  and  should  act  solely  under  your 
command,  and  under  the  ensign  of  the  white  cockade.  Madame's  full 
wish  and  intention  is  not  to  hove  r<?cour5se  to  foreign  interventjon.  She 
desires  and  expects  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  such  aid,  but  had  she  to 
ifemand  usststance  of  that  nattire,  it  would  be  to  other  powers,  and  not 
to  Spain,  she  would  apply.  Not  a  single  Spanish  soldier,  then,  must 
pass  the  frontier.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  this  point  for  a  moment.  All 
your  proceedings  must  limit  themselves  to  arranging  an  advantageous 
employment  of  the  foreign  legion,  and  securing  an  asylum  in  case  of 
reverses,** 

M,  de  St,  Priest  went  still  further.  He  considered,  and  with  reason, 
llutt  since  I  hey  were  resolved  upon  not  applying  to  foreigners  for  sup- 
plies of  troops,  it  was,  at  the  least,  useless,  to  keep  up  with  the  Powers, 
anjf  diplomatic  reUitious  whatever*  But  rhis  opinion  was  not  sharf.^d  by 
t^  King  of  Sardinia,  or  by  Marshal  Bourmont,  A  son  of  the  fatter 
was  acjcordingly  desptchcd  as  envoy  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  M, 
de  Choutot  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

M»  lie  Bourmont  was  commissioned  to  make  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Holland  aeqtjainted  with  the  projects  and  hopes  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri, 
who^  fully  aware  of  the  various  difficulties  arising  from  the  Belgian 
gQeitioai  rockoiied  upon  a  diversion  which  would  carry  the  troops  of 
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Louis  Philippe  towards  the  northern  frontier.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
seemed  greatly  astonished  at  the  confidence  which  the  Duchess  de  Berri 
had  in  the  strength  of  the  legitimatist  party,  but  all  that  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  him  were  these  words :  ''  As  for  us,  we  are  ready." 

M.  de  Choulot's  unwearied  and  firm  perseverance  alone  obtained  him 
admission  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  most  trifling  precautions 
were  taken  to  keep  from  the  diplomatic  body  the  secret  of  this  inter- 
view. His  majesty  at  first  received  the  envoy  with  some  coolness,  but 
when  he  learned  what  were  the  ideas  and  resources  of  the  Duchess  de 
Berri,  he  became  less  reserved,  promised  the  moral  aid  which  was  re- 
quired of  him,  and  entered  freely  into  his  grievances  against  Louis 
Philippe,  adding  that  his  hands  were  tied  by  the  timidity  of  the  cabinet 
of  Berlin,  no  less  than  by  the  vacillation  of  Austria. 

Such  were,  with  reference  to  the  legitimatist  party,  the  dispositions  of 
the  absolute  monarchies  of  the  continent.  There  was  a  great  risk  of 
irritating  these  powers  if  the  duchess  acted  independent  of  their  influ- 
ence; there  was  great  risk,  if  she  submitted  to  that  influence,  of  bring- 
ing the  cause  of  Henry  V.  into  disrepute.  A  deplorable  alternative, 
which,  with  the  mother  of  the  pretender,  was  complicated  by  a  thou- 
sand obstacles  and  a  thousand  dangers,  arising  from  within.  The  de- 
nouement of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires  had,  in  fact,  dis- 
couraged  the  royalists,  and  personally  compromised  some  of  them.  The 
part  taken  in  this  affair  by  a  man  attached  to  Marshal  Bourmont,  had 
become  the  cause  of  the  most  grievous  misunderstandings,  and  had 
given,  more  especially,  very  great  offence  to  the  Duke  de  Belluno.  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  had  demanded,  but  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  in 
definite  terms,  permission  to  visit  Madame,  who  he  knew,  might  perhaps 
owe  him  a  grudge  for  certain  expressions  contained  in  his  later  works; 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  where  he  declared  that  he  would  march  to 
combat  the  foreigner,  even  were  that  foreigner  bringing  back  Henry  V. 
in  his  arms.  On  their  part  the  royalist  committee  in  Paris,  dul  all  they 
could  to  impede  the  movement ;  the  south  was  doubtful ;  the  reports 
concerning  the  state  of  La  Vendee  were  contradictory,  and  manifested 
the  existence  among  the  dificrent  leaders  of  very  opposite  opinions ; 
some  of  them  repelling,  with  M.  de  Charette,  the  idea  of  foreign  inter- 
vention ;  others  judging  with  M.  de  Coislin, ''  that  the  day  might  Come 
perhaps,  if  people  had  the  patience  to  wait  for  it,  when  Frdnce  might  do 
all  for  itself,  and  need  not  the  stranger's  assistance,  which  doubtless, 
would  be  far  better ;  but  that  in  the  mean  time,  that  day  had  not  arrived, 
and  something  must  be  done." 

However,  these  dissensions  did  not  prevent  all  the  preparations  for 
an  approaching  insurrection,  being  secretly  but  actively  made  in  the 
west ;  and  if  on  the  one  hand,  in  some  districts,  the  measures  were  ill 
concerted,  the  steps  taken  altogether  wrong,  in  others  the  organization 
was  truly  formidable.  In  the  country  between  the  Sarthe  and  the 
Mayenne  alone,  they  hfiid  succeeded  in  forming  twenty-six  companies 
of  fifly  men  each,  well  provided  with  muskets,  having  at  their  disposi- 
tion twenty  thousand  cartridges,  and  only  awaiting  the  signal. 
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Such  a  tliit#  of  things  was  necessarily  destrned  to  come  to  a  crisis, 
for  it  cotitaiued  within  Jtsclf  the  aclive  source  of  every  pspeciea  of  dis^ 
order;  the  scenes  which  res^iUed  were  terrible.  The  order  for  taking 
up  BTins  had  not  yet  been  issued,  when  already,  in  ibis  wretched  coun- 
try, civil  war  burst  forth  in  every  direction,  attended  by  its  accus^tomed 
escort  of  murder  ond  perfidy*  Rendered  furious  by  tbeir  danger*  the 
pariisoni*  of  the  new  regime  were  pitiless  for  their  enemies;  domiciliary 
visits  were  multiplied  to  nn  iti5ntte  extent,  and  carried  terr^ir  into 
the  bosoms  of  thousands  of  families:  iheC^hounns  were  hunted  up  with 
fierce  activity.  But  ihey  themselves,  who  tje^bre  had  beenguilly  of  the 
most  criminal  aggressions,  now  exercised  terrible  reprisals  upon  their 
persecutors  :  the  gendarmes  were  killed  wherever  an  opportunity  oc* 
curred,  in  a  wood,  on  the  solitary  by-road ;  diligences  were  stopped  on 
the  highway  ;  the  state  ftmciionaries  were  attacked,  and  obliged  to  con- 
tribute provisions  end  arms.  The  monuments  of  C^uiberon  and  8avenay 
puMicly  degraded,  the  statue  of  Catlielineau  mutilated  by  order  of  the 
authorities,  the  insults  offered  lo  ihe  column  of  the  gamekeeper  Stofflet, 
In  the  court-yard  of  the  Ch&teau  de  Mauley rter;  alf  this  had  infused 
fresh  venom  into  resentment  that  was  already  deep  and  inexorable,  Jt 
would  takrt  up  too  much  space  to  cnumerale  here  the  crimes  which,  in 
lhi»  tumult  of  passions,  were  committed  by  the  servants  of  the  state, 
and  shielded  with  a  fatal  impunity.  Not  far  from  Anccnis,  a  youn^ 
royalist,  of  the  name  of  Bernardi  was  assassinated  by  the  gendarmes 
while  he  was  engaged  in  laying  snares  for  partridges.  Another,  one  of 
the  comfmny  of  Diot,  was  found  by  the  gendarmes  at  work  on  his  ta- 
ther*3  farm  ;  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  taking  him  into  custody: 
but  instead  of  that,  they  bayonefted  him.  An  inhabitant  of  St.  Jv*3i€^n 
was  hanged  from  a  tree  by  an  officer,  who  suspected  him  of  making 
gaiters  for  ihe  Chouans.  Some  touching  episodes  occurred  amidst 
these  alroci!ies,  Delauney,  a  chief  of  one  of  the  royalist  bands,  being 
seised  with  mortal  iflness,  had  been  taken  to  a  farm-house,  where  he 
WM  receiving  ihe  consolations  of  religion  when  the  approach  of  ihe 
mifiiary  Mfan  announced.  The  peasantry  hastened  to  envelope  the  6f^ 
iog  man  in  a  coverlid,  and  carrying  him  out  to  an  adjoining  field  of 
h«'ath,  laid  him  down  among  some  hawthorn  bushes.  Here  he  ren- 
dered up  hiM  la5it  sigh,  after  a  bng  and  solitary  dying  agony.  He  was 
an  old  man,  and  his  will  b*-iian  with  these  words :  **  My  beloved  cbil- 
dren,  I  leave  you  in  pla^e  of  the  fortune  1  once  possessed,  the  zeal 
which  brought  it  to  nothing." 

Things  pre  longarrivHJ  at  a  point  which  made  it  necessary  that  the 
Diirht*ss  de  Iferri  should  either  definitely  renounce  her  project,  or  at 
once  proceed  to  France  and  try  her  fortune.  She  adopted  the  latter 
course,  [n  anticipation  of  victory,  a  plan  of  government  had  been 
framed,  the  outline  of  which  was  this  t 

It  waw  proposed  to  revive,  with  some  modifications,  the  instilutioo  of 
the  «tat€«'gcnera)  and  that  of  the  provincial  assemblies.  The  former 
wit  to  be  oofupoaed  of  two  chambers.  In  every  provmce  peers  were  to 
be  createdt  who,  themselves^  having  seats  in  the  provincial  asiemblies» 
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were  to  depute  a  certain  number  of  their  body  to  form  the  first  chamber 
of  the  states-general.  It  was  proposed  to  call  these  peers  Barons  des 
JSuUSy  a  denomination  conformable  to  ancient  usages,  and  which,  in  the 
eye^  of  Marie  Caroline,  had  the  merit  of  recalling  to  mind  the  barons 
of  Sicily.  The  Barons  des  Etats  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  king  from 
among  the  leading  men  of  the  respective  provinces,  with  this  restriction, 
that  the  dignity  was  to  attach,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  certain  offices  : 
the  question  of  hereditability  being  reserved.  The  bishops  and  the 
first  presidents  of  the  Cour  Royale  were  to  be  entitled  to  seats  in  the 
provincial  assemblies,  the  barony  being,  hovrever,  attached  to  the  office 
and  not  to  the  person.  Upon  the  convocation  of  the  states-general,  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  the  provincial  barons  were  to  be  chosen,  at  first  by 
lot,  and  then  by  turns,  to  form  the  first  chamber  of  the  states-general. 
Seals  in  the  same  chamber  were  to  appertain,  as  of  right,  to  the  mar- 
shals of  France,  the  cardinals,  the  archbishops,  the  presidents  of  the 
courts  of  cassation  and  of  exchequer,  and  to  the  four  great  officers  of 
the  crown,  whose  number  was  to  be  reduced  to  four.  For  the  compo- 
sition of  the  provincial  assemblies,  the  graduated  elective  principle  was 
adopted.  A  governor  selected  by  the  king,  and  having  under  his  orders 
the  intendant-general,  and  the  officer  in  command  of  the  troops,  was  to 
preside  over  the  provincial  assembly,  and,  when  necessary,  to  restrain 
it  within  the  circle  of  its  duties.  These  are  the  general  outlines.  Once 
in  France,  the  Duchess  de  Berri  was  to  confide  to  certain  eminent  per- 
sons the  care  of  arranging  and  adapting  together  the  various  parts  of 
the  new  constitution.  But,  in  the  view  of  the  councillors  of  Marie  Caro- 
line, the  essential  point  was  to  effect,  as  far  as  possible,  without  too 
greatly  weakening  the  common  bond,  the  breaking  up  of  the  centraliza- 
tion system. 

It  was  at  the  same  time  proposed,  and  nearly  decided  upon,  that  the 
royal  guard  should  be  re-established ;  that  the  two  Swiss  reginnents 
should  be  suppressed,  and  replaced  by  two  new  regiments  of  infantry ; 
that  the  engineer  and  marine  services  should  be  admitted  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  advantages  of  the  guards  ;  that  the  four  companies  of  body 
guards  should  be  reduced  to  one ;  and  that  for  the  interior  service  of  the 
palace  there  should  be  formed  a  battalion  of  body  guards  on  foot,  to  be 
filled  up  from  among  the  corporals  and  other  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  infantry  of  the  guard.  Reforms  were  to  be  introduced  into  the 
royal  establishment.  It  was  determined,  among  other  things,  that  the 
posts  of  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  and  equerry  should  be  gratuitous; 
that  the  pages  should  no  longer  be  brought  up  at  the  king's  expense ; 
that  the  state  contributions  to  the  theatres  should  be  discontinued ;  that 
the  artists  attached  to  the  king's  collection  should  no  longer  be  paid ; 
that  the  number  of  persons  charged  with  the  different  services  should 
be  reduced  one-half;  that  instead  of  a  civil  list,  voted  at  the  beginning 
of  every  new  reign,  there  should  be  obtained  from  the  states-general  a 
fixed  dotation,  to  the  amount,  exclusive  of  the  royal  forests  and  do- 
mains, of  ten  or  twelve  millions  a  year,  to  be  the  property  of  the  king, 
but  inalienable.    To  give  popularity  to  the  accession  of  Henry  V.,  the 
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tnKm  upon  wine  and  salt  were  to  be  abolished,^  and  to  be  repkcedi  at 
soinc  later  period^  by  Uixes  of  a  less  obnoxious  naiure.  As  a  principle, 
alt  the  acts  of  the  governavcnt  of  Louis  Philippe  were  declared  null  and 
void,  beiag  doemed  acis  of  usurpation ;  bul  the  principle  waa  lo  be  sub* 
jecied  to  such  modi  ^cations  as  might  be  deemed  just  and  necessary. 
The  personal  property  of  Louis  Philippe  waa  to  be  placed  under  aeques- 
rration,  until  Ihe  states-general  should  decide  ila  ultimate  appropriation. 

As  lor  measures  of  vengeance  and  reaction,  the  prevalent  opinion  at 
Massa  wa^,  that  all  such  should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  Duchess 
de  Berri  liavitig  one  day  given  way  to  a  gesture  expressive  of  resent* 
menl^  M«  de  Kergorlay  seized  her  arm,  and  said,  "  I  beseech  you, 
madam,  never  again  to  give  way  to  such  a  gesture.""^ 

The  die  was  caM,  and  rhe  24iH  of  April  was  fixed  for  the  departure. 
Every  preraution  was  taken  to  envelope  all  iheir  proceedings  in  the 
$o- in  dispensable  mystery.  On  the  22d  the  Duchess  sent  word  by  tetter 
to  I  he  Duke  of  Modena,  of  her  intended  movement,  A  visit  to  Flo^ 
fence  was  then  given  out  as  the  objffct  of  their  journey ;  a  |»ortion  of 
those  who  were  lo  embark  with  the  princess,  repaired,  with  the  utmost 
!tit*crBcy^  to  Leghorn.  On  the  24th,  at  nightfall,  a  travelling  carriage, 
with  four  post-horses,  quitted  the  ducal  palace,  and  drew  up  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  gate  of  Massa,  in  a  spot  where  the  shadow  thrown 
out  by  the  wall  was  very  obscure.  The  carriage  contained  the  Duchess 
de  Berrif  Madame  de  Podenas,  Mademoiselle  LebeschUj  and  M,  de 
BriJ»ac.  The  footman,  who  had  ordered  the  poiitilion  to  stop,  then 
urant  forward  and  engaged  his  attention  by  some  directions;  in  the 
mesntiine^  the  other  footman  quietly  opened  the  door,  and  Madame  de* 
ftoendcfl,  with  Mademoiselle  Lebeschu  and  M,  de  Brissac  ;  Madame  de 
Podenfts\/r?nf7ie  rfe  chumbre^  took  their  place  in  the  carriage,  the  door 
waa  again  closed,  and  the  horses  went  06*  at  a  gallop  towards  Florence^ 
the  postUion  suspecting  nothing  of  what  had  taken  place^  and  Madame^ 
with  her  attendants  gliding  along  the  wall,  hastened  to  the  place  of  em- 

*  Ordinance  aft  to  wino  and  jisIl 

**  llenrXt  b;  ihe  Grace  of  God,  King  of  France  and  Narirre^  lo  all  preaent  and 
to  comet  laliitaikm : 

''  Cctrmntenn^  ifaat  forsotse  yearapast  theri^  have  htcn  rstsed  gr«al  complainla  ai 
to  the  syetem  ^\  taxing  winea,  and  the  inequality  of  iho  burdens  ihencc  fallm^  upon 
the  lajt'paycra :  fiMcd  with  a  desire  to  remoi^c  Impediments  equally  injunuua  10 
^Mnpnerto  and  to  ibe  eonjanmer,  taking  abo  into  con  side  rat  inn.  the  no  les«  ju§t  eofn- 
piilnta  aa  to  the  enonnity  ot'lhe  duttca  put  upon  the  extraction  oiaalta,  and  wialuog 
fo  gtre  t^  thta  brtinch  of  induairy  all  the  development  of  which  it  1»  «U8oeptible,  by 
iifMfting  new  omleta  to  ihm  cnminoduy  \ 

*'  By  tbe  advice  of  our  betoved  mother,  we  have  oiijained  and  do  ordain  ti  fbl^ 

**  Art.  t,— Froni  and  after  the  date  of  these  preaenta,  the  duties  laid  on  the  irnna- 
tBiaiidn  of  wines,  atid  on  ihetr  ret«il  sale  Ccommonly  known  under  the  title  of 
4rmi»-ft^ni9^\  iire  aboti»bed, 

**  Art.  IL— Krom  and  after  tb«  1st  of  Jamiary,  1833»  the  duty  now  hiid  upon  the 
nxtrartjon  ofaaltSt  shall  be  reduced  to  ten  francs,  the  metrical  quintal. 
''Civ«nibie  day  of  1832. 

"  For  the  King ;  the  Regent  of  the  iungdom, 

*  MARIE  CAROLINE/ 
rpiecoa  reUtive  10  the  cnal  of  the  paaaengera  of  the  CarU- Alktft^^  ai  Mootbriaati.) 
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barkation,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  stood  on  the  sea- 
shore. The  major  of  the  troops  stationed  there,  whom  it  had  been  ne- 
cessary to  take  into  confidence,  as  well  as  the  chief  of  police,  broaght 
a  lantern,  and  recommended  them  to  preserve  the  greatest  silence,  lest 
they  should  awaken  the  soldiers  and  custom-house  officers  who  were 
sleeping  close  by,  an^  thus  ruin  all. 

The  vessel  which  they  were  to  embark  in,  was  the  Carlo^Alberto^  a 
small  steamer,  purchased  in  1831,  on  account  of  Marie  Caroline,  and 
which  had  been  directed  to  bring  to  at  Massa,  on  a  fixed  day  and  hour, 
M.  Adolphe  Sala,  an  ex-officer  of  the  guard.  Scarcely  two  months 
before,  the  same  vessel  had  conveyed  to  Genoa,  the  fugitive  members 
of  the  revolutionary  government  of  Bologna.  The  party  waited  long 
and  anxiously.  At  length  a  feeble  light  shone  in  the  distance:  it  was 
the  Carlo- Alberto  rapidly  approaching.  The  crew  had  been  told  that 
they  were  bound  for  Spain,  and  the  Grenoese  captain  was  quite  taken 
by  surprise,  when  M.  Sala  informed  him  that  he  must  touch  at  a  point, 
near  Mass^^,  to  take  up  some  passengers  who  had  been  led  behind.  He 
refused  to  do  so  at  first,  having  the  fear  of  the  sanitary  laws  before 
him,  but  he  had  to  deal  with  some  determined  young  men,  whom  he 
found  it  necessary  to  submit  to.  The  steamer's  boat  at  length  came 
ashore,  to  the  great  joy  of  Marie  Caroline's  companions.  The  princess 
herself  was  sleeping  on  the  sand,  wrapped  in  her  cloak.  She  was  awa- 
kened, and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  Ma- 
demoiselle Lebeschu,  Marshal  Bourmont,  and  his  son  Adolphe,  MM. 
de  St.  Priest,  Mesnard,  and  de  Brissac,  joined  upon  the  deck  of  the 
Garlo-AlbertOy  the  MM.  de  Kergorlay,  father  and  son,  and  MM.  Charles 
de  Bourmont,  Liedhuy,  Sabatier,  and  Sala. 

During  the  voyage,  the  Duchess  de  Berri  wore  an  aspect,  calm,  firm, 
smiling.  Bearing  deeply  in  mind  Charette's  furious  letter,  anathema- 
tizing the  flight  of^  the  Count  d'Artois  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
she  was  manifestly  full  of  a  determination  to  wipe  out  from  the  Bourbon 
name,  the  reproach  of  pusillanimity,  which  it  had  so  often  incurred. 
This  was  also  the  fixed  idea  of  MM.  de  Bourmont,  de  Kergorlay,  and 
de  St.  Priest ;  they  sensibly  felt  that  here,  in  front  of  a  throne  which 
they  were  about  to  struggle  for  the  recovery  of,  they  had  a  sort  of  affair 
of  honour  to  go  through.  They  did  not,  however,  conceal  from  them- 
selves the  gravity  of  the  enterprise,  and  even  in  their  hopes,  they  were 
compelled  to  rely,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  promises  of  chance. 
M.  Florian  de  Kergorlay,  indeed,  was  well  nigh  as  full  of  confidence  in, 
as  of  devotion  to  the  cause  ;  and  he  became  very  uneasy  at  the  reserve 
manifested  by  some  of  his  companions,  a  reserve  in  which  his  impatient 
loyalty  suspected  that  it  saw  a  secret  desire  to  bafHe,  or,  at  any  rate, 
delay  the  enterprise. 

The  passage  was  made  without  any  impediment,  thanks  to  the  blind- 
ness and  incapacity  of  the  police  of  Paris.  Off  Autibes,  the  Carlo- 
Alberto  went  close  to  a  French  cruiser,  without  attracting  its  attention, 
and  after  having  crossed  the  gulf  of  Hyeres,  it  approached  so  near  to 
Toulon,  that  the  passengers  could  count  the  port-holes  of  the  frigates  in 
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the  rood^*  The  voyage,  howei^er^  was  much  slower  ihan  it  ought  to 
have  been,  owing  to  two  circumstimces ;  tiriit,  that  they  stood  generally 
loo  far  out  lo  aea,  instead  of  proHiing  by  (he  currents  which,  more  in 
iborret  would  have  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  vessel ;  and  secondly, 
that  their  coat  fell  shorl,  and  ihey  were  obliged  lo  put  into  Nice  for  a 
supply*  It  was  not  until  the  28lh,  at  midnight,  that  I  he  Cario^  Alberto 
eamein  sight  of  the  Fharede  ^anier^  in  whose  vicinity  the  rendezvous 
had  been  ftKod^  Ai  two  o'*clock  in  the  morning,  two  lanterns  were 
hoisted,  one  at  iho  fore-mast  head,  the  other  ai  the  mizen-masl  heod ; 
and  the  boat  they  expected  immediately  answered  the  signaL  The 
betiar  to  bnIHe  detection,  MM,  de  Kergorlay,  de  Bourmoni,  de  Mesnard, 
and  de  Bri^aac,  who  were  to  accompany  Marie  Caroline  on  shore,  im* 
mediately  a^tsumed  the  costume  of  fishermen*  The  sotith  wind  had  got 
up^  the  sky  became  covered  iviih  dark  clouds,  the  sea  wm  rough,  and 
lo  add  to  the  perils  which  threatened  them  from  the  elements^  the  cruiser 
stalicinetl  on  the  coast  of  Carry,  ihey  learned,  was  near  at  hand.  How- 
ever, the  boat,  under  the  conduct  of  M.  Spitalier,  approached,  and  the 
Ichword  was  exchanged.  The  waves  were  at  this  time  so  turbulent 
I  I  he  boat  was  dashed  violently  against  one  of  the  Carlo- Alfjerid's 
ptddle-boxes,  and  every  one  thought  i^he  would  have  gone  down.  It 
was  not  wiihout  con^^idt^rable  difficulty  that  the  party  were  got  into  the 
boric  Marie  Caroline  throughout  manifested  the  utmost  intrepidity  and 
alertness;  and  it  wha  with  on  uneasine;$s  mingled  wttb  pride  ih»!  those 
of  her  companions  who  rcm^iined  in  the  steamer,  saw  her  di^appearinr; 

I  board  that  frail  skitT,  through  the  darkness  of  a  most  untoward 
sht,  over  a  stormy  seo* 
The  coast  had  been  carefully  surveyed  some  tinr»e  before,  with  a  view 
tbe  present  estpediiion,  and  Marie  Caroline  landed  without  any  acci- 
til«  But  to  reach  the  hut  which  had  been  prepared  as  her  temporary 
^lum,  there  were  rocks  to  \>s  scaled,  which  the  hsrdi**^!  and  boldest 
kttgglers  did  noi  ascend  without  apprehension.  The  princess  daunt- 
tenly,  gaily  surmounted  the  difficult  path  ;  she  was  prepared  to  en- 
oounter  every  obstacle,  every  danger,  so  that  it  was  on  the  road  to 
triumph. 

Mc^aniimef  a  singular  concurrence  of  circumstances  spread  through 
^Jlarseilles  the  report  of  the  debarkation  of  the  Duchess  tie  Berri,  On 
^^He  evening  of  the  2@th,  one  of  her  most  devoted  pariisnns,  uneasy  at 
HHie  delay  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  hired  there,  of  a  person  named 
Tarleiron,  a  bout,  into  which  he  took  WMih  him  nets  and  guns,  as  though 
he  were  going  on  a  fishing  and  shooting  excursion.  This  boat  on 
quilting  the  port  of  Marseilles  proceeded  by  his  orders  towards  the  isles 
CM  Riotj,  in  the  direction  of  the  Planier  lighthouse.  The  stranger  who 
bid  hired  the  boat  gave  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  extreme  anxiety; 
had  n  lantern  lighted  at  which  he  read  papers,  nod  every  iwo  minutes 
ked  at  his  watch.  Soon  they  met  another  fi^herman^s  bark,  with 
the  person?*  in  which  the  stranger  exchanged  mysterious  words,  and 
tbea  Tarieiran's  i»oat  was  ordered  to  put  l^ick  to  shore  imm^iaioly« 
Now,  by  a  fad  miscbance*  il  happened  that  Tarteiron's  naen  went  lo 
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drink  at  the  same  wioe*shop  which  the  crew  of  the  vessel  who  had  just 
landed  the  Duchess  de  Berri  had  selected.  Imprudent  words  escaped 
these  men,  they  even  drank  the  princess's  health,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  authorities  received  from  public  report  the  informatioa  which 
it  was  so  important  to  the  royalists  to  have  kept  as  yet  concealed. 

Every  preparation  was  immediately  made,  in  anticipatbn  of  a  rising; 
and  between  the  night  of  the  20th  and  the  30th  of  April,  all  the  posts 
throughout  Marseilles  were  doubled.  The  conspirators,  on  their  part, 
found  themselves  compelled  to  precipitate  the  crisis.  On  the  dOtb, 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an  appeal  was  made  to  three  or  four 
hundred  fishermen,  who  were  collected  on  the  esplanade  de  la  ToureCte, 
which  commands  the  road.  They  replied  by  confused  cries,  but  not 
one  of  them  put  himself  in  motion.  Armed  with  sabres  or  pistols,  some 
of  the  conspirators  went  among  the  dififerent  groups,  endeavouring'to 
excite  them ;  but  all  in  vain.  Several  small  vessels  which  were  lying 
in  the  harbour  put  hastily  out  to  sea.  A  threatening  order  induced  a 
custom-house  officer  to  lower  the  tri-coloured  flag,  which  was  imme- 
diately torn  in  pieces.  The  tocsin  sounded  from  the  church  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  flag  of  legitimacy  floated  from  its  tower.  Mean- 
time, the  crowd  increased,  but  it  was  principally  composed  of  women. 
In  every  body's  face  there  could  only  be  read  curiosity,  indifierenee,  or 
suspicion.  '*  It's  a  movement  arranged  by  the  police,"  muttered  some 
voices.  The  conspirators  began  to  feel  discouraged.  Afler  having 
advanced  some  paces  in  one  direction  they  turned  back  to  the  Quartier 
St.  Jean,  but  wherever  they  went,  doors  and  windows  were  closed  oo 
all  sides,  and  even  the  persons  who  had  encouraged  them  by  their  cries, 
abstained  from  following  them.  They  then  saw  that  the  movement 
had  failed,  and  resolved  to  disperse.  But  at  this  moment  they  found 
themselves  in  front  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  of  a  party  of  the  18th 
of  the  line,  who  were  on  guard  there,  under  the  orders  of  Sub-Lieute- 
nant Chazal.  This  officer  seeing  a  small  body  of  persons  coming  up 
in  disorder,  with,  foremost  among  them,  a  young  man  having  a  white 
handkerchief  at  the  end  of  a  vine  branch,  ordered  his  men  to  form,  ad- 
vanced at  their  head  towards  the  insurgents,  and  while  the  assemblage 
was  hastily  dispersing,  the  military  arrested  MM.  de  Candolle,  de  Ber- 
mond,  and  de  Lachau,  who  had  got  separated  from  their  companions. 
In  one  hour  from  that  time,  a  note  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Duchess  do  Berri  in  her  retreat ;  it  contained  merely  this  laconic  in- 
timation :  ''  The  movement  has  failed  ;  you  must  leave  France." 

The  duchess  was  grieved,  but  not  cast  down.  Her  first  determi- 
nation was  to  proceed  to  Spain,  and  thence  get  into  La  Vendue.  But 
it  was  represented  to  her  that  the  storm  still  raged;  that  no  small 
vessel  could  at  such  a  time  venture  out ;  that,  besides,  the  alarm 
having  been  given,  the  shore  was  lined  with  custom-house  officers 
closely  on  the  watch.  She  then  resolved  to  reach  La  Vend^  through 
France  itself,  and  nothing  that  could  be  said  sufficed  to  turn  her  from 
this  daring  plan.  At  Massa  she  had  had  a  dream,  in  which  the  Duke 
de  Berri  appeared  to  her  and  said :  '^  I  approve  of  your  projects,  bat 
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3rou  will  not  sucked  in  fhe  South  ;  you  will  only  prosper  in  La 
Vendee,"  This  <iream  had  prodyced  upon  her  mind  a  prototind  im- 
pr^tioD,  which  the  events  jusi  passed  were  not  calculated  to  weaken. 
She  quilled  her  asylum,  lost  herself  in  the  woods,  was  obliged  to  pass 
the  night  in  a  miserabJe  hut,  the  door  of  which  had  first  to  be  broken 
ie.  Her  next  place  of  refuge  was  the  house  of  a  republican »  to  whom 
she  preienfed  herself  with  the  announcement :  "  I  am  the  Duchesa  de 
Berri,"  The  republican  atTorded  a  secure  and  generous  hospitality  fo 
this  fugitive  mother  of  a  pretender*  On  the  2d  of  May,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening»  she  entered  the  chateau  of  M*  de  Bonrecueil,  one  of  her 
most  zealous  adherents ;  and  In  the  evening  of  the  4th  she  was  on  her 
way  to  the  west,  occompanied  by  MM.  de  Slesnard,  de  Villeneuve,  and 
de  Lorge,  in  a  calash  drawn  by  pDst- horses.  She  bid  her  friends  adieu ^ 
in  these  words :  **  Messieurs,  en  Vendee  V 

Menntimo,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d^  the  passengers  in  the  Carlo* 
Aii^irta  perceived  in  the  horizon  a  long  line  of  smoke  ;  in  a  few  minutes 
they  distinguished  a  steamer,  the  Sphi/na:^  which  was  rapidly  advancing 
towards  them.  It  came  up,  one  of  ita  boats  was  let  down,  acid  iv^o 
officers  ascended  the  deck  of  tlje  Carlo* Alberto.  MM.  de  St.  Priest, 
AdolphA  de  Bourmont,  de  Kergorlay,  junior^  Sala,  and  Mademoiselle 
Lebeachu,  were  seated  at  (able,  at  the  upper  end.  They  did  not 
lose  their  presence  of  miod  while  one  of  the  officers  ejcamined  the  ship's 
papers,  though  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  object  of 
such  a  Tisit,  The  Sphtjnx  towed  the  Carh* Alberto  to  Toulon.  In  a 
fery  few  minute*  after  their  arrival,  a  report  ran  through  the  town  that 
the  Duchess  de  Bern  wa^  taken.  Not  daring  himself  to  proceed  to  the 
Oarh'AihertOf  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  tho  matter,  Admiral  Rosa  me  I 
despatched  Lieutenant  Sari  at  for  that  purpose.  On  reaching  the  vessel, 
till?!  oflicer  requested  to  be  introduced  to  the  lady  on  board.  On  the 
Bppeamnce  of  Mademoii^elle  Lebeschu,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Roaa  Siagtieno,  M.  Sarlat  could  not  help  feeling  a  certain  degree  of 
ogitalioii ;  he  took  no  time  to  look  at  her  with  the  necessary  aiten* 
tioD,  but  immediately  returned  with  the  conviction  that  the  Duchess  de 
Berri  was  on  board  the  CadO'Al^jerto.  The  intelligence  was  imme- 
diatdy  transmitted  to  Paris  by  the  telegraph,  and  the  QirlO'AIberi&wnn 
taken  to  Ajaccio,  Here  it  remained  until  the  Sth  of  May,  under  the 
stririest  surveillance.  On  that  doy  four  of  the  suspected  passengera 
were  transferred  to  the  Nageur^  and  conveyed  to  Marseilles,  where, 
after  examination,  they  were  placed  under  confinement.  As  to  the 
fic^ttout  Duchess  de  Berri,  they  were  just  about  to  send  her,  by  the 
jBflibita,  on  her  way  to  Holy  rood,  when  one  of  the  king^s  aides-de* 
npt,  M,  d'Houdctot,  who  had  hastened  from  Toulon  to  see  the  prin- 
I  detected  the  error,  and  spared  the  government  the  ridicule  of  what 
»]d  otherwise  have  been  a  complete  mystification. 

Bill  th©  mistake  propagated  by  means  of  the  telegraph  had  produced 
ib»  retults,  and  Paris  was  exclusively  occupying  itself  with  the  veiled 
lady  of  tho  €h,rl^Albttto^  and  discussing  with  immense  eicitemeot 
wtaber  the  Duchese  de  Berri,  a  rebel  and  a  prisotier,  would  be  sub* 
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jecled  to  the  levelling  equality  that  was  the  order  of  the  day ;  mean* 
while  the  princess  herself  was  traversing  France  in  a  post-chaise,  passing 
unnoticed  through  a  swarm  of  gendarmes,  presenting  M.  de  Lorge  at 
one  place  as  her  husband,  at  another  place  passing  him  off  as  her  ser* 
vant,  and  amusing  herself  with  all  these  stratagems,  with  all  these 
dangers. 

In  this  way  she  arrived,  without  the  slightest  obstacle,  at  the  Cb&teau 
de  Plassac,  near  Saintes,  and  here  was  drawn  up  the  order  fixing  the 
24th  of  May  as  the  day  for  taking  up  arms. 

An  advocate  of  Nantes,  M.  Guibourg,  was  despatched  as  the  bearer 
of  this  order,  and  the  Duchess  de  Berri  followed  him  almost  immediately. 
On  the  17th  of  May,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  arrived  at  the 
Ch&teau  de  la  Preuille,  near  Montaigu.  A  substitution,  like  that  which 
took  place  at  Massa,  here  deceived  the  postilion,  who  proceeded  to 
Nantes,  quite  ignorant  that  he  had  leA  civil  war  behind  him. 

Some  days  afler  this,  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  mounted  on  horseback 
behind  M.  de  la  Roche  St.  Andre,  and  followed  by  M.  de  Mesnard,  re- 
paired to  Les  Mesliers,  a  farm-house,  which  was  to  serve  as  her  place 
of  retreat  for  the  present.  She  had  assumed  the  costume  of  the  peasant 
lads  of  La  Vendee,  a  dark  wig  concealed  her  blond  hair,  and  she  took 
the  name  of  I)sttt  Pierre.  Happy  for  her  had  fortune  condenrmed  her 
to  no  harder  privations,  to  no  more  dangerous  incidents  than  those  of 
a  pilgrimage,  the  very  simplicity  of  which  charmed  her. 

But  grave  cares  awaited  her.  All  the  Vendean  chiefs  did  not  par- 
take of  the  ardour  which  animated  MM.  de  Charette,  de  Bordigne,  de 
Pontfarcy,  de  la  Roche  Mac6,  Gaullier,  de  Tilly,  Clinchamp.  By  the 
side  of  men  who  believed  everything  possible  to  their  enthusiasm  and 
their  daring  courage,  there  were  others  who  considered  La  Vendee  in- 
capable of  taking  the  initiative  in  revolt.  These  last  were  supported 
by  the  committees  in  Paris,  and  had  as  their  principal  representatives 
in  the  west  MM.  de  Goulaine,  de  la  Roche  St.  Andre,  de  Goyon,  de 
Tinguy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  May,  the  Duchess  de  Berri  held,  at 
Les  Mesliers,  with  these  chiefs,  whom  she  had  summoned  for  that  pur- 
pose, a  conference,  the  impression  of  which  must  have  long  remained 
painfully  fixed  on  her  memory.  In  the  presence  of  M.  de  la  Roche 
St.  Andr6,  who  throughout  preserved  entire  silence,  that  he  might  not 
embitter  the  hospitality  he  had  ofiered  to  the  duchess,  MM.  de  Goulaine, 
de  Groyon,  and  de  Tinguy,  reminded  Madame  that,  according  to  the 
engagements  entered  into  at  La  Fetelliere,  La  Vendue  was  only  to  take 
up  arms  in  the  case,  respectively,  of  foreign  invasion,  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  republic,  or  of  an  insurrection  in  the  south.  None  of  these 
conditions  having  been  fulfilled,  they  added,  discouragement  had  germi- 
nated in  men's  minds,  and  the  peasants  would  not  rise.  At  this  unex- 
pected declaration,  the  Duchess  de  Berri  could  not  conceal  her  trouble 
and  agitation.  She  insisted  upon  the  various  reasons  she  had  for  reck- 
oning upon  the  active  devotion  of  La  Vendee,  and  combated,  with  a 
broken  voice,  the  opinions  which  went  to  deprive  her  of  that  cherished 
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bope.  But  the  three  Veadean  chiefs  were  noi  to  be  roofed,  "  Well," 
length  she  said,  "at  leatit,  I  dcmaud  a  written  declaralioD  of  your 
BUtlrHcDt*  aail  their  nmsoas,"  They  proaiiscd  it,  and  kept  their  word, 
us  now  tarn  to  what  was,  nieantimej  passing  among  the  legiti- 
lists  at  Paris,  Here  a  determined  contest  prevailed  between  the 
3vement  party  and  the  resistance  party.  The  con spi racy  got  up  by 
librmer  bad  s^urvived  the  check  it  received  in  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires, 
served  to  revca.!,  hut  not  to  crush  the  plot.  Since  the  night  of 
Februarys  the  conspirators  had  conducted  theif  proceedings 
er  discrciion,  and  Imd  been  more  selLH?t  in  the  choice  of  auxi- 
Aimlng  at  the  application  of  a  uniform  [>lan,  they  had  divided 
adherents  in  and  about  Paris  into  five  grand  classes,  the  fifth  of 
sich  w*as  principally  composed  of  the  forest- rangers  of  the  depart- 
&nt,  A  sixth  division  had  its  centin?  at  Versailles,  and  comprehended 
considerahie  number  of  the  Swiss  guard.  But  the  organization  was 
ir  from  being  regular:  the  money  expended  had  been  so  disiributed 
while  sattsrying  hardly  any  one,  to  give  rUe  to  stdfish  discontent  in 
E^rne*  to  jealous  claims  in  others,  which  it  was  thought  indispensaUe, 
ader  the  circurnstances,  to  compromise ;  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  be- 
ic  every  day  more  and  more  considerable,  and  every  day  less  and 
adequate  la  the  purpose.  Although  the  police  had  very  imjierfeet 
I  formation,  yet  a  ikw  arrests  which  they  hit  upon  sufficed  to  throw 
dnfuston  among  the  directors  of  the  plot  f  finally,  and  this  wai?,  with 
coniipiralors,  almost  an  insuperable  obstacle,  the  idea  of  a  daring 
open  movement  was  disapproved  of  and  rejected  by  the  most  const* 
able  men  of  the  party.  The  members  of  the  provisional  government 
not  act;  I  hey  neither  could  nor  desired  to  do  so;  tlie  only  one 
them  who  was  animated  by  any  ardent  zeal  bad  been  arrested^ 
hm  successor  was  an  ex-minister  of  the  Restoration,  a  man  devoted, 
lo  (he  cause^  hut  of  moderate  tempe rumen t.  To  those  who  con- 
any  insurrectionary  attempt,  trom  motives  of  reason  and  pru- 
s,  were  to  he  added  those  with  w^hom  fear  or  selfishness  prevailed, 
ing  to  these  causes,  an  insurrection  prepared  for  the  9th  of  April 
tfmed  out  an  utter  failure.  All  the  meajiures  were  taken,  the  vajrlous 
distjributcd,  when,  on  the  eve  of  execution,  the  movement  was 
poly  stopped  by  a  counter-order.  One  single  brigade»  which  had 
t*t  ttt^rhed  the  counter-order,  and  which  consisted  of  tbirty-five  men, 
hsembli'd  on  the  9th  at  the  time  and  place  assignedi  Through  the 
E;ry  midst  of  thc^e  men  did  Louis  Philippe  pass  in  his  carriage,  quite 
ihout  eacJDft,  and  in  no  way  suspecting  that  death  was  within  ten 
I  of  him, 

stat43  of  indecision  was  at  ita  height,  with  all  its  complicated 
^ibarnisitnenls  and  anxieties,  when  the  Icgltimatists  at  Paris  received 
L*ws  of  the  arrival  of  Marie  Caroline  in  La  Vendee ;  Chateaubriand, 
^iizjamew,  fclluno,  Hyde  de  Neuville,  Pastoret,  aad  the  rest  of  them, 
dialely  took  the  alarm  j  and  M,  Berryer  was  deputed  to  wait  on 
fiiiceiis  and  di^uade  her  from  lier  desigi?. 
nducted  with  atl  secrecy  to  Les  Mesliers,  lie  found  the  mother  of 
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him  whom  he  called  his  king,  in  a  hare,  gloomy  chamher.  Enveloped 
in  a  Scotch  shawl,  the  Duchess  de  Berri  was  reclining  on  a  miserable 
bed.  Near  her  stood  a  table  covered  with  papers,  and  on  which  lay 
two  brace  of  pistols.  Here,  in  the  presence  of  MM.  de  Charette  and 
de  Mesnard,  M.  Berryer  entreated  the  princess  to  quit  La  Vendee,  sup- 
porting  his  views  with  all  his  powerful  eloquence.  But  to  yield  the 
victory  without  fighting  for  it,  to  fly  in  obscurity  from  a  country  whither 
the  shades  of  Cathelineau,  of  Bonchamps,  of  de  I'Elbee,  of  liecure, 
seemed  to  have  invoked  her,  that  she  might  do  great  deeds ;  to  aban- 
don, without  one  trial  of  fortune,  those  men  who  had  nobly  compro* 
mised  themselves  on  behalf  of  her  son ;  to  permit  that  Europe  should 
be  left  to  doubt  whether  legitimacy  had  given  way  from  fear  or  from 
absolute  want  of  power — the  Duchess  de  Berri  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  to  it;  and  some  violent  expressions  escaping  from  her  bitter  anger, 
the  fire  of  her  eyes,  the  change  in  her  features,  all  manifested  how 
fierce  a  contest  was  going  on  within,  between  prudence  and  her  passion- 
ate nature.  At  length,  however,  after  an  animated  and  obstinate  resist- 
ance, she  yielded ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  leave  France  by 
the  assistance  of  a  passport  which  M.  Berryer  had  provided  for  her. 

But  the  next  day  M.  de  la  Roche  St.  Andr6,  having  brought  her  a 
letter,  sealed  with  red  wax,  with  the  post-mark,  Thuhn,  addressed  to 
Bernard^  the  name  which  she  bore  in  the  south :  "  Oh,  great  God !" 
she  rapturously  exclaimed,  after  glancing  through  its  contents ;  "  the 
whole  South  is  in  a  flame  !  No,  I  will  not  depart."  Was  this  a  strata- 
gem of  hers  ?  Was  it  false  intelligence  concerted  by  partisans  of  the 
movement,  in  order  to  keep  her  in  La  Vendue  1  However  this  might 
be,  she  immediately  sent  word  after  M.  Berryer,  that  she  had  altered 
her  determination  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  despatched  to  the  Baron 
de  Charette,  a  letter,  which  concluded  with  these  words :  **  My  dear 
friend,  do  not  give  in  your  resignation,  for  Betit  Pierre  does  not  give  in 
his!"* 

But,  by  a  fatality,  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  divisions  among 
the  royalist  party.  Marshal  Bourmont,  who  arrived  at  Nantes  on  the 
19th  of  May,  considered  the  taking  up  arms,  ordered  by  the  Duchess 
de  Berri,  untimely,  and  a  counter-order  was  despatched  to  the  various 
chiefs.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  at  a  subsequent  interview  between  the 

*  The  circnmBtance  ju8t  referred  to,  and  which  rests  upon  the  doable  testimony 
of  MM.  de  Goulaine  and  de  la  Roche  St.  Andr^,  is  recoroed  in  a  work  by  M.  Joha- 
net,  entitled,  La  Vendue  ^  troit  dpoQue$.  In  a  pamphlet,  written  by  M.  de  Cha- 
rette, in  answer  to  M.  Johanei*8  book,  we  find  the  following  remarks  on  this  sub- 
*  iect.  **  I  do  not  dispute  that  M.  de  La  Roche  St.  Andr6  gave  her  royal  highness  a 
letter,  post-marked  Toulon  ;  but  I  deny  that  it  was  a  forgery,  or  that  it  at  all  bore 
the  grave  character  which  our  antagonists,  not  to  say  our  public  accusers,  wish  to 
ffive  it.  It  is  very  possible  that  Mulame  may  have  received,  durine  my  absence,  a 
letter  from  Toulon  ;  her  friends  used  frequently  to  write  to  her,  ana  ^ve  her  hopes 
of  a  speedily-approaching  insurrection ;  but  none  of  them  had  any  mstructions  or 
authority  to  state  that  the  southern  provinces  were  in  a  flame.  No,  sir,  the  resoln- 
tion  formed  by  Madame  to  remain  in  La  Vend^,  was  not  owing  to  the  contents  of 
this  letter ;  if  it  had  been,  she  would  have  taken  care  to  communicate  them  ihlljr 
to  her  fnenda^-^QudqueMMoti  iur  len  Ev4nimen$  dela  VtndU  en  1832.  ParU  Ba- 
ron de  Chareite,  page  56. 
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oarshat  atjd  Medam^f  ihe  taking  up  arms  was  ODce  more  ordered,  and 
Ixed  Lo  (uke  pluce  on  the  nighl  oflhe  l*d  of  June.  But  h  was  in  vain, 
counLer-order  had  disorganized  everything  ;  it  bad  spread  a  moo  gat 
be  insurgents,  uncertointy,  distrust,  discoiiragement,  confusion.  Those 
rhom  tt  did  not  reach  in  time,  began  their  prescribed  movement^  and 
prere  crushed,  oot  being  supported  by  those  who  had  received  the  new 
Etstructions*  In  the  departments  de  La  Sarthe,  de  La  Mayenne^  dlle- 
-Vilaine,  some  disarmings  were  effected  without  violence,  aod  the  par* 
arrested.  At  Chemire-le-Gaudin,  Chanay,  la  Gravel le,  la  Gaudi- 
iem,  the  Chouans  and  the  soldit^rs  came  to  blows  with  equal  courage, 
ith  various  auccess ;  but  each  of  these  partial  engagements  only  served 

weaken  the  insurrection.  Learning  that  the  Duchess  de  Bftrri  was 
beti  actually  in  La  Vendee,  on  the  informatian  of  an  officer^  whom  a 
^n  of  M*  de  Coislin  had  taken  into  his  confidence,  in  the  hope  of  gain- 
Dg  him  over.  General  Solignac  conceniraled  his  forces*  A  visitation 
bade  by  General  Dermocourt  on  the  Chateau  de  la  Chasliere,  gave  the 
Inal  bbw  to  the  royalist  party,     A  grenadier  having  found  in  a  cellar 

bottle  fiHed  with  papei^,  these  papers  were  examined  :  they  couttiined 
be  pian  of  the  conspiracy*  To  complete  ibe  missfortyne,  when  the 
uehesa  came  to  learn  the  event  thai  had  taken  place,  there  wa^  no  time 
bf  efficaciously  revoking  the  second  order  that  called  the  Vend^ans  to 

surrecfron.  The  consequences  may  readily  be  imagined.  The  mus- 
f  hal  look  place  were  incomplete ;  they  wore  at  once  dispersed.  The 

snrg^nta  who  rose  in  arms,  were  not  sufficiently  numerous;  their 
Ibrls  were  altogether  thrown  away.     At  Riailie,  M.  de  ta  lloebe  Mace, 

the  head  of  his  division,  executed  a  brilliani  charge  with  the  bayonet ; 
lit  he  could  not  keep  up  the  contest.  At  the  skirmish  of  Le  Chene, 
royalists,  under  the  orders  of  M,  de  Charetie,  fought  bravely  ;  but 
bey  were  com|.ieUed  to  yield  to  superior  numbers,  and  they  had  to 
Iment,  among  other  victims  of  these  fatal  struggles,  MM.  d'Hanache, 

'  Tnegomain,  and  de  BonrecueiU  This  last  gentleman  had  his  leg 
bat  through  :  after  dragging  his  bleeding  limbs  from  door  to  door,  in  a 
ilkge  where  hospitality  was  everywhere  refused  to  the  dying  man,  he 

II  into  the  hands  of  the  Foldiers,  and  died  surrounded  by  hostile  faces. 

Among  the  deeds  of  arms  which  took  place  doring  this  unhappy 
eriod  o(  party  wurfare,  the  siege  sustained  by  the  Chateau  de  la  Pe* 
lissiere  d^erves  especial  mention*     Here,  forty -five  Vendeans  resisted 

:iillacks  of  a  numerous  body  of  the  enemy  w^iih  such  firmness  and 
ljgour»  that  the  lutier  found  themselves  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
iep  of  Bring  the  chateau.  Yet  sull,  with  the  Hames  above  their  heads, 
lie  fVames  beneath  their  feet,  the  flames  all  around  them,  the  besieged 

Light  on  unflinchingly,  cheered  by  the  sound  of  two  clarions,  and  by 
:  cries  whi'^'h  evc^r  and  anon  they  enibusiasticatly  sent  forth  :  **  Long 
titrt/  F.''*     Bin  of  ihem  alone  were  slain  ;  the  rest  effected  I  heir 

lit,  fighting  hand  to  hand,  and  left  the  besiegers  nothing  but  smoking 

QDs  and  (he  carcasaea  of  the  dead. 

Civil  war  is  not  carried  on  in  a  coutitry  for  any  length  of  time  with- 

Hi  exciting  tb«  passions  to  a  pitch  of  fury.     Lamentable  excesses  were 
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committed  by  the  Chouans  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  agents  ofautho- 
rity  on  the  other.  The  son  of  the  celebrated  Cathelineau  was  killed  by 
an  officer,  at  the  moment  when,  discovered  in  a  hiding-place  with  two 
of  his  friends,  MM.  Moricet  and  de  Civrac,  he  was  peaceably  surren* 
dering  himself,  and  exclaiming,  *^  We  are  unarmed  ;  do  not  fire.'*  The 
officer  advanced,  placed  a  pistol  to  his  bfeast,  and  shot  him  dead.  A 
ch&teau  belonging  to  M.  de  la  Roberie  was  seized  and  utterly  laid 
waste ;  the  man  and  his  wife  who  were  in  charge  of  it  were  massacred, 
and  a  daughter  of  M.  de  la  Roberie,  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  was 
shot.  Surprued  by  some  national  guards,  M.  Charles  de  Bascher,  in 
flying  from  them,  was  severely  wounded  ;  he  was  lead  away  prisoner 
towards  Aigrefeuille ;  but,  as  he  had  lost  much  blood  and  could  not 
walk  fast  enough,  he  was  shot  on  the  road,  his  executioners  refusing  to 
grant  him  the  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  he  implored,  wherein  to  re* 
commend  his  soul  to  God. 

As  to  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  she  had  quitted  her  retreat  at  Les  Mes* 
Hers,  and  was  flying  from  one  asylum  to  another,  at  one  time  losing 
her  way  at  night  in  the  woods,  at  another  crossing  marshes  on  the 
shoulders  of  her  guide,  or  passing  several  hours  of  mortal  suspense  in 
a  ditch  covered  with  bushes,,  while  the  soldiers,  engaged  in  pursuing  her, 
were  furiously  searching  all  around.  To  escape,  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  dangers  attending  this  wandering  life  was  manifestly  impossi* 
ble.  Every  day  important  arrests  threw  fresh  consternation  into  the 
legitimatist  circles ;  the  highest  heads  of  the  party  were  no  longer  safe 
from  the  attacks  of  a  government  which  was  filled  with  all  the  over- 
bearing pride  of  force.  After  having  placed  the  arrondissements  of 
Laval,  Chiteau  Gontier,  and  Vitre  under  martial  law,  this  government 
proceeded,  by  a  measure  as  arbitrary  as  it  was  violent,  to  declare  under 
martial  law  no  fewer  than  four  departments,  those,  namely,  of  Maine- 
et-Loire,  La  Vendee,  Loire  Inferieure,  and  Deux-S^vres.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  as  if  to  show  the  legitimatists  that  the  dynasty  they  were 
assailing  would  not  be  deficient  in  aid  from  without,  the  Moniteur  an- 
nounced the  interview  between  the  king  of  the  French  and  the  king  of 
the  Belgians  at  Compiegne,  and  the  approaching  marriage  between  the 
Princess  Louise  of  Orleans  with  Leojpold.  The  moment  then  had 
arrived  when  the  sole  consideration  for  the  Duchess  de  Berri  was  how 
to  save  her  liberty,  nay,  her  life.  Nantes  was  hostile  to  her  cause ;  it 
was,  therefore,  improbable  that  government  would  direct  any  peculiar 
vigilance  of  attention  in  that  quarter.  It  was  this  improbability  that 
induced  the  princess  to  select  Nantes  as  her  place  of  refuge.  She  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  thither,  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant  woman,  accom- 
panied by  Mademoiselle  Eulalie  de  Rersabiec,  who  was  protected  by  a 
similar  disguise.  At  a  later  period  we  shall  find  her  in  this  asylum, 
whence  a  base  wretch  delivered  her  over  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies. 

Thus  was  extinguished  the  rising  in  the  west.  Had  it  been  coinci- 
dent with  a  republican  insurrection,  and  had  the  respective  chiefs  acted 
in  unison,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  brought  the  dynasty  of 
Orleans  within  an  inch  of  ruin.     But,  in  that  case,  what  would  have 
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h^n  the  result  1  To  revive  the  anstocracy,  in  the  shape  of  an  aristo- 
racy  having  tts  symbol  in  royaliVt  and  its  bases  in  a  new  constitution 
"  terriioria[  property;  to  sub^Utole  the  system  of  indirect  for  that  of 
Srect  lajcaCioB,  and  the  states- general  for  the  chambers ;  to  destroy,  for 
be  benefit  of  the  great  local  influences,  tho  political  centra  I ia^ation 
bunded  by  the  Convention,  and  the  administrative  centralization  esTa* 
liabed  by  the  Empire ;  wonk!  it  have  sufficed  for  the  mother  of  the 
)ttk©  of  Bordeanx  to  present  herself,  holding  in  one  hand  the  white 
^,  &nd  in  the  other  the  ordinances  prepared  at  MassB,  ordinances 
\  carrying  back  France  to  1788,  tended  to  blot  out  from  onr  his^ 
ory  folly  years  of  revolntiona  and  battles  t  And  upon  whose  strength 
rould  this  restoration,  victorious  Tot  the  moment,  have  permanently 
IT  Upon  the  material  interests?  They  oonsiiluted  the  power  of 
very  bourgeoisie  which  had  overthrown  legitimacy.  Upon  the  war 
ent  In  a  country  w)uch  had  gloried  in  the  Republic  and  in  Napoleon, 
'  was  no  longer  to  be  thought  of  but  under  the  tricoloured  flag*  The 
pmied  legitimattsts,  then,  would  only  have  realized,  even  by  Buccess, 
satisfactioQ  of  a  temporary  turn  of  the  ganw,  ending  in  a  third  de- 
al. Even  had  they  been  willing  to  enter  ut>on  their  restored  govern- 
iient  wfih  the  passions  and  ideas  of  the  revolution,  it  may  be  doubted 
rhtither  they  would  have  liccn  able  to  carry  out  their  own  intentions. 
b  true,  thai  the  younger  men  of  the  party,  having  taken  no  part  in 
be  €?m ignition,  could  the  more  easily  shake  oiT  its  prejudices  ;  but  woa 
lo  be  eitpected  that  they,  whose  youth  excluded  them  from  the  coun- 
il  board,  would  produce  any  effect  whatever  upon  their  elders f  Had 
*^?f^Iing9  of  the  nmij^ration  liecome  so  obnoxious  to  the  bulk  of  the 
irtVt  that  ibeir  influence  would  not  have  telling  w*cight  on  the  com- 
neiicement  of  the  new  n?ign  ?  In  any  case,  the  partisans  of  Henry  V, 
only  succeed  by  dint  of  intense  devotion  and  enthusiasm.  Now 
uehess  de  Berri,  so  full  of  high  courage  herself,  could  not  for  a 
f  time  comprehend  that,  with  a  nation  which  has  submitted  itself  to 
pasJHion  for  repose,  to  the  genius  of  calculation,  the  time  has  passed 
'  for  chivalrous  impulses^  for  wild  enterprises,  which  look  forward  not 
profit,  but  to  distinction,  as  their  aim  and  reward.  Regarded  and 
yiepted  as  a  guarantee  for  certain  interests  constantly  in  agitation, 
lonarchy  no  longer  existed  in  France,  either  as  a  principle  or  as  a 
rmboL 
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Tote  kgJtimatists  had  sent  forth  Iheir  war-cry  in  La  Vendee;  the 

Miraii«  werp  about  to  raise  theirs  in  Paris.    While  the  extreme 

i!  way  to  moven^enls  of  fierce  pa^ions,  the  more 

ute  of  the  opposition  were  impressed,  on  their  part,  with 

m  vttgim  jbeiiag  of  impatience,  a  profound  sentiment  of  uneasiness. 
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M.  Laffitte  was  desirous,  obtaining  possession  of  power  by  a  parlia- 
mentary majority,  of  rendering  triumphcmt  the  inspirations  of  a  clement 
policy.  Definitively  to  establish  monarchy  as  the  guardian  of  liberty, 
was  the  notion  of  M.  Odilon  fiarrot  and  of  all  the  deputies  who,  adopt- 
ing him  as  their  leader,  represented,  in  its  narrowest  signification,  but 
with  all  honesty,  the  liberalism  of  the  Restoration.  As  to  the  radical 
deputies,  though  impatient  of  the  yoke  of  royalty,  they  did  not  think 
the  time  was  come  for  drawing  the  sword ;  and  all  they  aspired  to  was 
to  become  the  centre  of  a  league,  which,  acted  upon  by  them,  should, 
by  insensible  steps,  bring  the  monarchy  to  a  capitulation.  Thus  the 
minds  of  men  were  universally  unsettled,  and  all  the  discontented  felt 
the  necessity  of  associating  their  resentments  and  their  hopes  in  one 
striking,  mighty  efiS>rt. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  in  the  course  of  May»  M.  Laffitte 
assembled  at  his  house  all  the  members  of  the  opposition  then  in  Paris. 
They  met  to  the  number  of  about  forty,  and  M.  Laffitte  proposed  an 
address  to  the  king.  But  M.  Gamier  Pages  combated  the  proposition 
with  very  decisive  arguments.  Was  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  roy- 
alty would  admit  itself  to  have  been  in  fault  (  Why,  then,  shotdd  they 
place  themselves  in  the  false  position  of  an  obviously  fruitless  step! 
Why  expose  themselves  to  the  certainty  of  humiliation  ?  There  was 
but  one  tribunal  to  which  the  opposition  could  with  dignity  appeal — the 
tribunal  of  the  nation.  These  views  were  approved  of!  On  the  motion 
of  M.  Charles  Comte,  it  was  decided  that  the  opposition  should  lay  its 
grievances  before  the  country,  in  the  shape  of  a  memorial ;  they  naimed 
a  commission,  consisting  of  MM.  de  Lafayette,  de  Cormenin,  Laffitte, 
Odilon  Barrot,  Mauguin,  and  Charles  Comte ;  and  this  commission,  in 
turn,  appointed  MM.  de  Cormenin  and  Odilon  Barrot  to  draw  up, 
respectively,  a  memorial  for  consideration.  The  papers  drawn  up  by 
these  gentlemen  were  very  different  in  their  tendencies.  The  manifesto 
of  M.  de  Cormenin  appeared  to  the  members  of  the  dynastic  opposition 
to  go  too  far ;  while  in  that  of  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  M.  Gamier  Pag^ 
pointed  out  certain  expressions  which  seemed  to  enchain  France,  in  all 
futurity,  to  the  monarchy.  It  was  necessary  to  blend  the  two  projects : 
MM.de  Cormenin  and  Barrot  accordingly  proceeded  together  to  St.  Cloud, 
and  it  was  in  the  park  there,  at  a  few  paces  from  the  ch&teau  which 
Charles  X.  quitted  a  defeated  man,  that  was  prepared,  against  his  suc- 
cessor, the  protest  which  acquired  such  celebrity.  Seated  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree,  M.  de  Cormenin  held  the  pen ;  but  from  the  indecision  of  style, 
and  the  somewhat  dull  colouring,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  it  was 
not  the  sparkling  and  vigorous  author  of  the  Lettres  sur  la  Liste  Civile 
who  most  contributed  to  the  composition  of  the  memorial. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  effect  it  produced  was  very  striking. 
The  grievances  complained  of  by  the  opposition  were  set  forth  in  grave 
and  measured  language  ,*  they  reproached  the  ministry  with  their  mani- 
fest tendency  to  enter  the  fatal  paths  wherein  the  Restoration  had  lost 
itself  for  ever ;  they  conveyed  this,  not  as  a  menace,  but  as  a  serious, 
a  solemn  warning.    The  court  writers  replied  to  this  manifesto  by  dull 
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JQtllw  The  polemics  upon  this  subject  were  occupyiog  the  whole  public 
wmdf  when  suddenly  the  newspapers  announced  that  General  Lamarque 
was  dead. 

The  popularity  of  General  Lamarcjue  investcHl  his  death  wilh  peculiar 
importance.  Nap^ilcon,  on  hla  deathbed,  had  named  hlni  a  marshal  of 
France  ;  the  offii:^rs  of  the  Hundred  Days  had  found  in  him  a  zeajous 
defender,  and  the  refugees  a  constant  protector ;  his  name  was  engraved 
upon  the  heart  of  every  Pole ;  La  Vendee  preserved  an  affeclionate 
remembrance  of  him ;  the  democratic  party  had  reckoned  him  of  the 
number  of  ils  leading  orators.  What  more  ne<^d  we  say  t  He  pos- 
sessf^l  in  nn  eminent  degree  those  quaJities  of  tribune  and  of  soldier 
which  the  more  energetic  portion  of  the  French  [leople,  the  turbulent 
and  the  warlike j  so  adore*  There  was  besides  .something  of  the  grand 
and  heroic  about  his  dying  momenta,  which  still  further  endeared  his 
memory  to  the  people.  When  he  felt  life  ebbing  from  him,  he  was  seen 
to  concentrate,  as  it  were,  all  his  remaining  sti^mgth  into  a  bUier  medi- 
Uuion  upon  the  misfortunes  and  humiliations  of  his  country  of  late 
year^«  To  one  friend  he  exclaimed  :  "  I  die,  filled  with  regret  that  I 
hAve  not  aveng^  France  upon  the  infamous  traitors  of  XQ15*"  To 
another  :  "  That  Duke  of  Wellmglon !  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
beaten  him  I"  He  sent  for  the  sword  which  had  been  given  him  by 
the  officers  of  the  Hundred  Days,  and  prt?ssing  it  fervently  to  his  breast, 
would  not  part  with  it  again.  At  another  time,  when  he  was  talking 
about  his  approaching  end,  and  his  friends  sought  to  change  the  painful 
subject  t  "  What  matters  it,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  I  die,  so  that  the 

count r}' !"  iives^  he  would  have  said,  but  the  word  country  was 

the  last  which  passed  from  tho.^'  eloquent  lips,  then  closed  for  ever. 

The  5th  of  June,  a  memorable  day,  was  fixed  for  hie  funeral.  The 
various  parties  in  opposition,  had  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  setthng 
accounts  with  the  government,  for  the  affront  received  on  tlie  occasion 
of  Cosimir  Ferier^s  funeral,  and  that  opportunky  seemed  to  present 
itself. 

Tlie  legitimatbts,  who  were  in  a  permanent  state  of  conspiracy,  had 
long  Ije^D  preparing  an  insurrection ;  but  as  they  experienced  from  their 

0  leaders  an  iu flexible  and  haughty  resistance  on  this  subject,  they 
lenounced  the  perilous  honour  of  taking  the  initiative,  and  con«- 
fined  ttieir  operations  to  the  excitini^,  by  secret  emissaries,  the  ardour 
of  fho^e  pepuhlican  sections  which  had  in  various  places  been  constituted, 
13  r  tdually  forming  others,  taking  into  their  pay  destitute  work* 

rl^  -Ijing  promises,  distributing  pistols  and  ammunition.    Two 

over^-ers  of  a  gun -manufactory,  whom  they  had  gained  over,  were  to 
Of  Jen  its  doors  to  them  when  called  yjx^n,  and  they  hnd  beforehand  dis^^ 
pcMBed  several  bands  of  resolute  men,  whose  posts  wei"e  assigned  them 
lit  various  fK>inta  of  the  Boulevards :  at  La  Madelaine^  at  the  Chiteau 
d^Eau,  at  the  Flace  de  la  Bastille,  in  short,  throughout  the  whole  line 
of  tl*e  funeral  proceMion. 

Thri  Rofiapartist  party*  loo,  at  this  juncture  engaged  in  very  activtt 
measures,     Though  subjected  to  a  rigorous  ai^d  coiistant  stirveLiknce, 
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the  Duke  de  Reichstadt  had  found  means  to  open  a  communication  with 
some  of  his  partisans,  with  whom  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  acted  as  his 
representative ;  and  while  Joseph  was  on  his  way  from  America  to 
Europe,  a  corps  of  troops,  entirely  devoted  to  the  son  of  Napoleon, 
were  taking  measures  to  receive  him  on  the  frontier.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  then  existing  state  of  things,  the  Bonapartists  might 
have  turned  to  their  own  profit  the  national  commotion,  which  aeemed 
on  all  sides  arising,  had  it  not  been  that  their  own  body  was  torn  by  in- 
ternal strife  and  anarchy.  For,  not  less  divided  than  the  legitimatists, 
the  Bonapartist  party  was  broken  up  into  three  factions,  separated  from 
each  other  by  grave  differences  :  these  were  the  ImpertalistSy  or  the 
blind  worshippers  of  the  Napoleon  monarchy ;  those  who  especially 
admired  in  Napoleon  the  victorious  soldier ;  and,  thirdly,  those  who, 
friends  of  equality  from  sentiment  and  principle,  proposed  to  give  to  the 
Duke  de  Reichstadt  merely  the  title  of  Chief  of  the  Executive  Bmcer^ 
and  who  summed  up  their  political  views  in  these  words  :  the  republic, 
with  a  name  to  it.  The  latter  constituted,  beyond  contradiction,  the 
most  intelligent  and  high-minded  fraction  of  the  party ;  but  compriK 
mised  every  moment  by  the  imprudence  of  the  men  of  action,  they  had 
besides  to  contend  against  a  military  aristocracy,  who  were  already 
halfway  gone  over  to  the  new  government,  and  who,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  generals  of  elevated  character  of  mind,  retained  of  the  im- 
perial regime  nothing  but  a  coarse  mixture  of  servility  and  arrc^nce. 
Then  came  the  republicans,  men,  almost  all  of  them,  of  extraordinary 
resolution,  and  impetuous  courage,  but  wanting  a  centre  of  action,  a 
watchword,  direction.  The  various  associations  formed  by  this  party 
were  all  independent  of  each  other,  and  severally  followed  the  dictate 
of  impulses  which,  if  not  altogether  adverse,  were  at  least,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances,  divergent.  At  the  side  of  the  SociiU  des  Amis 
du  PeupUy  there  arose  the  Sociite  des  Droits  de  PHommej  which 
aflerwards  became  so  famous  ;  and  apart  from  this  last,  were  in  agita- 
tion the  Societe  Gaubise,  and  the  Comity  Organisateur  des  Municu 
palitis.  Great  hesitation  was  the  result  of  this  want  of  harmony. 
Besides,  there  was  nothing  ready  for  a  republican  insurrection ;  and 
though  the  SoditS  Gauhise  announced,  through  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, its  intention  to  strike,  the  party  kept  itself  altogether  in  the  ex- 
pectant attitude.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th,  however,  some  members 
of  the  Society  des  Amis  du  Peuple  assembled  on  the  Boulevard  Bonne 
Nouvelle,  to  take  into  consideration  the  event  of  the  ensuing  day,  and 
it  was  decided,  after  some  animated  discussion,  that  they  should  not 
commence  an  attack,  but  that,  a  collision  appearing  inevitable,  they 
should  dispose  themselves  to  carry  on  the  struggle,  once  begun,  wi& 
vigour.  They  arranged  communication  with  each  other  along  the 
boulevard ;  and  a  citizen,  whose  name  revived  stirring  revolutionary 
recollections,  undertook,  though  he  disapproved  of  insurrection,  to 
collect  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  of  Austerlitz,  a  certain  number 
of  intrepid  working  men,  with  whom,  in  case  of  disorder  actually 
breaking  out,  he  might  raise  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau. 
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Enrly  oo  the  mopning  of  the  5lh  all  Paris  was  in  motion.  Those 
who  wrrc  to  Ibrm  the  procession  hastened  to  the  p!acrs  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangements,  ihey  were  to  ussemble  ;  and  at  nine  oVloek 
BD  impatient  crowd  was  rushing  towards  the  house  of  the  deceased 
general.  Pouring  along  the  Rug  St,  Honor©  was  seen,  pelUmell,  a 
jostling  thmng  of  national  guards  in  uniform,  workmen,  nrtillerymen, 
fitudenta^  veteran  soldiers ;  on  the  Place  Lx)uis  XV,  the  law  and  medical 
students,  mingling  with  the  memhcrs  of  the  Sofnite  dcs  Amis  du 
Fttiple^  formed  themselves  into  platoons,  and  ^selected  leaders  ;  a  hun- 
dred banners  of  various  forms  and  colours  floated  in  the  air  ;  one  jmrty 
bore  tricolourcd  streamers  |  another  green  boughs  f  a  third  brandished 
weapons  undisguisedly,  menactngly,  Bui  all  this  infinite  variety  of 
groups  was  animated  by  one  sentiment.  Strnnge  human  nature  !  Fmm 
every  «idc  men  were  coming  to  a  funeral,  yet  in  each  stern,  ruffled  lortk 
OQ  0l€h  of  those  faces,  pale  with  emotion,  there  glared  fierce  thoughts 
of  war  to  ihe  knife.  The  most  alarming  rumours  were  in  circulation  ; 
here  a  small  group  was  seen  whispering  enmcstly  together  ;  next  to  its 
a  larger  group  sent  forth  confused  clamours,  and  used  energetic  ge&> 
eiculations ;  eveiy  body  was  convinced  that  a  vast  plot  was  on  foot, 
some  because  they  desired  it,  the  rest  because  they  feared  it.  For  all 
felt  alilEe  that  French  society  was  labouring  under  a  terrible  malady,' 
all  knew  ihat  society  to  be,  unfortunately ,  in  such  a  state  of  excjfcment 
and  disorder,  that  were  the  various  elements  of  that  disorder  once  to  ccrne 
toother,  there  must  result  from  ibeir  contact  some  frightful  cntastrophe. 

Government  was  quite  aware  of  this,  and  took  early  care  to  prepare 
Paris  nB  a  safe  field  t>f  battle.  Four  squadrons  of  carabineers  occupied 
the  Plucc  I«oui9  XV, ;  a  squadron  of  dragoons  was  sent  to  the  Halle 
BUJE  Vins  \  another,  with  a  battalion  of  the  Sd  light  infantry,  covered 
the  Place  de  Greve  ;  the  I'ith  light  infantry  awaited  the  procession  on 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille  ;  there  were  soldiers  in  the  court- yard  of  the 

iivre ;  there  were  soldiers  in  the  students*  quarter ;  the  municipal 
was  dmwn  up  in  echelons,  along  the  whole  line  which  extends 
the  Prefer tu  re  of  Police  to  the  Pantheon  ;  and  a  detachment  of 
!he  gome  guard  protected  the  Jardin  des  PI  antes,  not  far  from  the 
^  \  Celestins,  where  the  whole  of  the  6th  regiment  of  drnpoons 

led<  ready  to  mount  at  a  moment's  notice.     The  remainder 

af  t!ie  troops  were  instructed  to  keep  withm  their  barracks,  and  orders 
hail  been  given  to  place  the  auxiliary  regiments  at  Ruel,  Courhevoie, 
and  St*  Drnis,  in  rf^adincss  to  march  if  necessary^  So  that  to  oppose 
ihi*  fCVoU,  which  w'as  os  yet  but  the  airy  vision  of  conscious  fear,  the 
gwentmeat  had  got  together  a  paid  army  of  no  fewer  than  24,000 


he  Ei!'tiiii1  ntimWr  of  the  troopft  tilled  out  for  ■etion  mny  be  ihu«  eiiimaled  i 
4>r  ihe  line,  nnd  three  of  light  mfftairy,  each  of  SOOO  men     ,    J  8^000 
irtofiiivmlry.  af  saO         ........      4,000 

I  giJArd,  bono  nnd  foot     ....,...«      2,000 

ndir  of  tbese  forcei,  30,000  sotdiere  were  in  eehelona  ia  the  enviroat  of 
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The  procession  was  set  in  motion.  The  corners  of  the  pall  were 
borne  by  General  Lafayette,  Marshal  Clausel,  M.  Lafiite,  and  M.  Mau« 
guin.  A  number  of  young  men  drew  the  funeral  car,  which  was  fol* 
lowed  by  exiles  froiirall  parts  of  Europe,  of  Europe  the  slave  of  kings. 
Only  two  battalions  of  troops  had  been  sent  as  a  military  escort ;  bat 
the  national  guards  formed  part  of  the  procession,  to  the  number  of 
about  10,000,  all  wearing  their  sabres.  The  artillery  of  the  national 
guard  had  their  cartridge-boxes  full ;  their  carbines  were  loaded ;  and 
of  the  members  of  the  popular  societies,  there  were  very  many  who 
carried,  half  concealed  beneath  their  coats,  pistols  and  da^ers.  The 
weather,  rainy  and  threatening,  added  to  the  mournful  gloom,  mingled 
variously  with  rage  or  fear,  which  pervaded  every  bosom.  On  arriving 
at  the  top  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  the  procession  was  suddenly  diverted 
from  its  arranged  route,  and  lead  round  the  Colonne  Vendome,  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  young  men  who  headed  it.  The  military  post  placed 
on  guard  here,  before  the  staff-office,  took  fright,  and  precipitately  re* 
treated  into  the  house,  the  doors  of  which  they  closed.  "  They  have 
insulted  the  shade  of  Lamarque  !*'  was  the  cry  instantly  sent  forth  by 
thousands  of  voices,  and  the  procession  stopped  until  the  soldiers  had 
come  out  and  paid  military  honours  to  the  coffin,  which  then  passed  on. 
This  was  the  first  episode  of  that  fatal  day ;  and  from  this  and  the  cry 
of  *'  Vive  la  Republique  /"  which  was  raised  energetically  as  the  Office 
for  Foreign  Affairs  was  passed,  it  was  easy  to  see  what  was  in  prepa* 
ration.  The  procession  proceeded  along  the  boulevard,  the  streets  leading 
into  which  were  covered  with  innumerable  crowds.  It  was  slowly 
advancing,  in  a  sombre  and  formidable  attitude,  when,  on  reaching  the 
Rue  de  Grammont,  the  Duke  de  Fitzjames  appeared  at  his  windows, 
assuming  a  contemptuous  and  haughty  air,  and  with  his  hat  on.  At 
this  spectacle,  the  crowd  grew  angry,  furious ;  a  thousand  voices  vebe* 
mcntly  commanded  him  to  withdraw  his  hat,  and  the  duke  was  com* 
pelled  to  make  a  prompt  retreat  from  a  shower  of  stones,  which,  dashing 
m  from  all  directions,  broke  every  window  in  the  house.  From  this 
moment,  the  excitement  went  on  constantly  increasing ;  created  by  the 
general  character  of  the  circumstances,  the  incidents  w6  have  just  re- 
lated, and  a  hundred  others  that  took  place  at  various  points,  supplied 
it  with  food.  Here,  an  agent  of  police  was  knocked  down ;  there,  on 
the  passing  remark  of  a  woman,  the  Gaulish  cock  which  surmounted 
one  of  the  popular  standards  was  thrown  into  the  mud,  and  trampled 
upon,  and  its  placed  filled  with  a  branch  of  willow.  Even  the  less  tor* 
bulent  by  degrees  got  angry  at  the  incessant  recurrence  of  the  police, 
who  were  posted  at  every  third  or  fourth  yard  on  each  side  of  the  whole 
line  of  procession.  One  of  these  poor  wretches,  grievously  wounded, 
managed  to  take  refuge  among  the  artillery -men,  who  saved  his  life ; 
another  very  narrowly  escaped  destruction  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis ;  an 
officer  of  the  Invalids  had  drawn  his  sword  upon  him,  and  was  with 

Paris,  and  the  gOTernment  could  further  reckon  upon  the  assiatance  of  about  6000 
national  guards. 
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difficulty  prevented  from  using  it*  Everything,  in  short,  concurred  in 
rendc-ring  inevitable  the  en  I  amities  which  had  been  fofeseeu.  These 
futierieiil  tionours,  wherein  grief  had  fhr  less  a  shar^  than  hope  and 
hatred,  that  immense  population,  croWTiiug  every  balcony,  filling  cv^ry 
window,  weighing  down  every  tree,  covering  every  house-top,  those 
itags,  Italian,  Polish,  German,  Spanish,  recalling  to  the  minds  of  all 
who  sow  them  so  many  tyrannies  triumphant,  so  many  insults  un- 
avenged ;  those  too  manifest  preparations  for  battle;  those  very  precau* 
tions  of  a  government  w*hose  couicience  taught  it  to  see  danger  even 
in  the  passage  of  a  dead  man  ro  his  last  home ;  the  revolutionary  hymns 
rising  into  the  air  o midst  menacing  cries  and  the  mournful  roll  of  the 
muffled  drum,  all  this  disposed  the  minds  of  men  to  an  excitement  full 
ol' peril,  ail  this  left  to  the  passions  but  one  bloody  outlet.  Already, 
witnesaing  the  gioomy  enfhusiasm  communicated  from  man  to  man  in 
that  confused  and  crowded  mass,  many  looked  upon  the  government  of 
LouiiS  Philippe  as  lost*  One  of  a  party  of  students  having  exclaimed : 
**But,  ni^^r  all,  whither  are  they  lending  us?'*  "To  the  republic," 
replied  a  f^erson,  wearing  the  July  decoration,  who  was  acting  as  chief 
of  the  troop,  "  and  make  you  rsttlf  sure  of  this,  that  to-night  we  will  sup 
in  tb©  Tuileries."  The  revolution  of  July  itself,  at  its  outset,  presented 
noChsng  to  imposing,  so  terrible.  The  idea  of  an  approaching  light  was 
so  clearly  fixed  in  every  person's  mind,  that  men»  as  they  passed  on, 
tor^  down  stakes  and  the  branches  of  trees  to  serve  as  weapons  in  ease 
of  i*ecd-  The  government,  in  spite  of  all  its  precautions,  was  but  float- 
ing about  on  the  waves  of  chance,  for  ihe  fidelity  of  the  troops  wavered, 
and  it  was  well  understood  that  the  swords  of  many  of  the  officers  be- 
lang^d  to  ihe  cause  of  the  republic  or  to  that  of  the  empire.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  when  the  procession  reached  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  an  officer 
of  the  !2ih  light  infantry  advanced  to  the  chief  of  the  first  party  of 
indents,  and  said  to  him  :  "  I  am  a  republican ;  you  may  reckon  upon 
«i  ;**  and  several  sub-officers  were  seen  to  reply  by  signs  of  assent  to 
tho  invitation  to  fraternia^e  with  the  people.  There  had  been  spread  a 
report  that  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  had  been  ordered  to 
keep  within  their  establishment  ^  it  was  added  that  they  had  vainly  de* 
nrnnded  permission  for  one  only  of  their  comrades  to  attend  and  take 
part  in  the  ceremony.  All  at  once  the  crowd  saw  rushing  among  them 
abfint  sixty  of  these  young  men,  most  of  them  bare-headed  and  with 
their  dress  in  confusion.  Breaking  through  the  order,  they  had  forced 
tbf^ir  way  out,  summarily  knocking  down  General  Tholoze,  who  sought 
la  appose  their  egress,  and  dashed  after  the  procession ,  ready  to  throw 
dbfifDielves  into  any  insurrectionary  movement.  Shouts  of  applause, 
crief  of  •*  Vive  tEcoie  f  Vive  la  Republiqiie  /"  hailed  the  presence  of  a 
uniform  which,  since  IS30,  had  been  so  dear  to  the  people ;  and  the 
bamJ  of  the  regiment  which  preceded  the  funeral  car  spontaneously 
struck  up  the  Marseiiiam.  The  procession  had  crossed  the  Place  de 
la  fibstilic,  it  had  passed  down  the  whole  length  of  the  Boulevard  Bonr* 
don,  fan^wacQ  the  canal  St,  Martin  and  the  granaries,  and  now,  cross- 
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ing  the  little  bridge  at  the  end  of  the  canal,  it  covered  the  whole  space 
between  this  bridge  and  the  bridge  of  Austerlitz  :  here  it  halted. 

A  scaffold  had  been  erected  whence  to  deliver  the  funeral  orations. 
Those  pronounced  by  General  Lafayette,  Marshal  Clausd,  M.  Mauguin, 
the  foreign  Generals  Saldanha  and  Sercognani,  were,  a9  was  befitting, 
grave,  mournful,  solemn.  But  to  the  calm  words  of  subdued  sorrow 
soon  succeeded  the  most  vehement  harangues,  adding  fresh  strength  to 
the  popular  efiervescence.  Men,  elegantly  dressed,  ran  to  and  fro  in 
the  crowds  seeking  to  excite  it  by  false  intelligence,  such  as  that  there 
was  fighting  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  or  that  an  eminent  general  had  de- 
clared against  Louis  Philippe,  or  that  the  troops  at  length  rising,  had 
marched  upon  the  Tuileries ;  the  artillerymen  of  the  national  guard 
concerted  together ;  cries  of  Vive  la  Ripublique  !  were  heard.  Sud- 
denly a  stranger  came  up,  mounted  on  a  horse,  which  he  had  great 
difHculty  in  getting  through  the  immense  concourse.  The  appearance 
of  this  man  was  most  sinister ;  he  was  dressed  in  black,  and  held  in  his 
hand  a  red  flag,  surmounted  by  a  cap  of  liberty.  It  was  the  symbol  of 
'93  that  was  thus  revived  before  the  eyes  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  in- 
dignation which  this  spectacle  excited,  was  extreme,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  republicans,  whose  principles  this  fearful  apparition  tended  to 
misrepresent  and  to  throw  a  slur  upon.  One  shout  of  reprobation  burst 
from  all  present,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  who  applauded,  either 
from  imbecile  fanaticism,  or  with  the  treacherous  purpose  of  throwing 
odium  upon  the  cause  of  the  republic.  General  Excelmans  was  in  the 
procession.  "  No  red  flag  !"  he  exclaimed  with  energy ;  "  we  will  have 
none  but  the  tricoloured  flag ;  the  flag  of  glory  and  of  liberty  !'*  Two 
men  of  suspicious  character  hereupon  rushed  towards  the  general,  cry- 
ing out  that  he  ought  to  be  thrown  into  the  canal ;  but  extricating  him- 
self from  the  crowd,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  meeting  Count  de  Fla* 
hault,  proceeded  with  him  in  all  haste  to  the  Tuileries.  Apprehensive, 
in  common  with  General  Excelmans,  that  the  party  inciting  to  action, 
was  that  of  a  sanguinary  jacobinism,  many  citizens  had  no  longer  any 
idea  but  that  of  arming  against  their  insurrection.  The  red  flag  had 
produced  its  efiect :  he  who  bore  it,  had  immediately  disappeared ;  and 
from  that  moment,  the  republicans  had  to  renounce  the  hope  of  drawing 
afler  their  steps  the  bulk  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

While  these  things  were  passing,  near  the  bridge  of  Austerlitz,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Contrescarpe,  which  runs  along  the  Canai  St 
Martin,  scenes  of  a  no  less  animated  character  were  taking  place  in  the 
Boulevard  Bourdon,  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  canal ;  and  as  the 
streets  contiguous  to  the  granaries  were  fllling  with  daring  men  eager  to 
fight,  yet  hesitating  whether  it  would  not  be  more  prudent  to  stay  yet 
awhile  ere  they  began  an  attack,  a  column  of  dragoons,  despatched  from 
the  Celestin  Barracks,  debouched  upon  the  Quai  Morland,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  Bridge  of  Austerlitz.  It  is  proper  to  remark  here, 
that  it  was  by  the  direction  of  the  prefect  of  police,  M.  Gisquet,  and  not 
by  order  of  General  Pajol,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  first  military 
division,  that  this  movement  was  executed.     However,  the  dragoons 
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neined  aniiuated  by  mo  hosiile  feeliiig ;  tlieir  pistols  were  in  their  hoi- 
eleni,  aod  their  carbioc^  in  the  butt-sheaths.  They  advanced  at  a  rapid 
pace  to  wilhin  two  hundred  paces  of  the  bridge,  and  then  hahed*  A 
turioud  multitude  was  tn  their  front ;  on  their  lefl  pulii^ades,  ou  iheir 
right  the  Seine,  with  the  lie  Louviers.  The  tumult  was  at  its  height. 
A  carriage  made  its  ft|ipearancc,  drawn  by  young  men,  who,  after 
having  made  M^  de  Lafayette  enter  it,  were  conducting  him  in 
Iriuroph  lo  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  The  squadron  opened  its  ranks  to  give 
^pasfsage  to  the  general,  and,  a  moment  afterwards,  the  air  rung  with 
Aie%*enil  gun  shots.  In  vain  did  the  commander  of  the  dragoon^^  M* 
Desolliers,  diaplay,  under  these  circumatances,  the  most  courageous 
firmness  and  mcKleratioti  j  from  every  side  the  soldiers  were  com- 
manded to  surrender  their  arms ;  stones  were  hurled  at  them  from  the 
roof  of  tn  adjoining  house,  and  some  of  the  more  daring,  gliding  up  to 
the  very  breasts  of  the  horses,  took  close  aim  at  the  soldiers,  two  of 
whom  wure  wounded^  That  more  blood  did  not  flow  on  this  ispot,  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  energetic  interposition  of  MM.  Dufour,  Devau- 
cheJles,  Soubirannc,  and  Larahit*  The  latter,  out*  of  the  opposition 
members,  onjoyed  a  well -merited  reputation  for  honour  and  patriotism ; 
and  his  efforts,  more  especially!  powerfully  contributed  to  prevent,  on 
thia  portion  of  the  theatre  of  events,  a  collision,  which  elsewhere  was 
no  longer  to  bo  avoided. 

informed  by  a  sub-officer  in  disguise,  of  the  critical  situation  of  the 
dr&gootis  on  the  Quai  Morland,  the  colonel  of  that  regiment  left  the 
bnrracks  at  the  head  of  a  second  detachment,  and,  with  his  trumpet 
soundings  took  the  direction  of  the  Place  de  PArsenal,  with  the  view  of 
joiniitg  the  first  detachment  by  way  of  the  Boulevard  Bourdon,  so  as  to 
turn  tlie  insurgents*  But  he  had  hardly  got  twenty  paces  from  the 
barracks,  when  a  discharge  of  muskets  unhorsed  several  soldiers.  The 
dragoons  tlien  dashed  otT  at  a  gallop,  and  crossing  the  Place  de  TArsenal, 
charged  down  the  Boulevard  Bourdon,  Here  the  commanding  officer, 
Cholel,  was  mortally  wounded. 

A  otoment  ailerwards,  from  the  body  of  the  crowd  collected  round 
the  appr»:iach  to  the  bridge  of  Austerlilz,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Contre* 
scarpe,  tliere  arose  the  cry  :  Here  are  ike  dragoansl  and  the  diagcxjns, 
indeed,  were  there  cto»e  at  hand,  rushing  on  at  full  gallop,  and  sweeps 
ku^  evterything  before  them.  At  this  sight  every  one  became  filled 
wA  indignation,  with  most  justifiable  indignation.  For  the  point  to 
which  the  dragiK^ns  had  b4jen  summoned  was  at  some  distance  from 
that  where  they  were  now  furiously  riding  in  upon  a  crowd  of  inoffen- 
sive citizens.  A  barricade  was  constructed  in  all  haste;  those  who 
were  tiot  provided  wnth  mtiskcts,  toro  up  stakes  to  defend  themselves 
with ;  n  young  man,  brother  of  an  illustrious  savant,  exclaimed,  raising 
aloft  a  tri-cdoured  flag:  *'  Let  him  who  loves  n*e,  follow  me  !"  A  num- 
ber of  national  guattis  drew  their  sabres,  and  were  dashing  forwards  to 
meet  the  cavalry,  when  at  the  entrance  to  the  little  bridge  over  the 
canal,  the  latter  stopped  short,  amazed,  and  as  it  were  stupe^ed,  at 
what  tbey  saw  before  them^    Insurrection  at  tliis  time  was  openly  up 
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in  arms.  A  murderous  fire  now  opened  from  the  arsenal,  the  Pavilion 
Sully,  and  the  granary.  The  colonel  of  dragoons  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him,  the  lieutenant-colonel  was  wounded,  a  ball  struck  Captain 
Bricqueville.  The  order  to  turn  back  was  given  to  the  dragoons,  who 
immediately  retreated  down  the  Rue  de  la  Cerisaire  and  the  Rue  du 
Petit  Muse. 

The  soldiers  of  the  escort  had  disappeared.  There  was  no  longer 
anything  to  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the  city  but  citizens  running  against 
one  another,  overcome  with  fear,  or,  transported  with  rage,  exclaiming : 
To  arms  !  To  arms !  On  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  of  Austerlitz,  the 
young  men  who  were  escorting  the  mortal  remains  of  General  La- 
marque  towards  the  Pantheon,  whither  they  wished  to  convey  them, 
attacked  the  municipal  cavalry,  posted  near  the  Jardin  des  JPiatUet, 
These  offered  an  energetic  resistance,  but  driven  in  the  direction  of  the 
Barri^re  de  TEnfer,  they  would  have  been  defeated,  but  for  the  assis- 
tance of  two  squadrons  of  carabineers  who  came  up.  Paris  was  al- 
ready in  a  flame.  The  republicans  had  spread  themselves  in  every 
direction,  running  up  barricades  in  the  different  streets,  disarming  the 
military  posts,  summoning  the  troops  whom  they  came  across  to  join 
them,  attacking  them  if  they  refused,  menacing  the  powder  magazines 
and  arsenals,  arresting  the  drummers  whom  they  found  beating  the 
roll-call,  knocking  in  the  drumheads;  a  party  everywhere  smdl  in 
number,  but  constantly  gaining  adherents  by  their  audacious  bravery, 
and  everywhere  acting  in  concert.  There  was  never  anything  compa- 
rable with  the  rapidity  of  this  whole  affair :  in  three  hours  after  the  first 
attack,  one  half  of  Paris  was  in  the  power  of  the  insurgents. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  two  hundred  men  had  invested  the 
veteran  barracks.  Their  leader,  an  artilleryman  of  the  naticmal  guard, 
scaled  the  wall  of  the  barracks ;  on  descending  into  the  courtyard, 
where  the  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  he  perceived  that 
none  of  his  men  had  followed  him.  The  critical  nature  of  his  situation 
made  him  doubly  daring;  he  ran  up  to  the  veteran  officer  and  de- 
manded his  sword.  **  1  have  been  twenty  years  ill  the  service,**  replied 
the  officer,  "  I  will  never  surrender  my  sword  but  with  my  life.'*  "  Keep 
your  sword.  But  do  you  hear  the  firing  ?  We  have  force  on  our  side, 
and  it  is  I  who  now  command  here."  The  young  man  had  actually 
arrested  the  officer,  and  the  soldiers  were  laying  down  their  arms,  wh^ 
seven  or  eight  insurgents  rushed  into  the  barracks  with  the  most  hof- 
rible  yells.  The  veterans  thinking  themselves  on  the  point  of  being 
massacred,  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  repulsed  the  assailants,  most  of 
whom  were  only  armed  with  pistols  and  sticks.  Two  detachments  of 
the  municipal  guard,  hastened  from  St.  Pelagie,  by  different  routes,  to 
rescue  the  veterans.  The  first  of  these  encountered,  in  the  Rue  d'Or- 
16ans,  a  very  sharp  fire,  which  cost  them  the  life  of  their  captain,  M. 
Turpin.  The  second,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Lenancourt,  reached 
the  barracks,  which  they  cleared ;  but  shortly  afterwards  hearing  that 
St.  Pelagie  was  threatened,  the  municipal  guards  hastily  returned 
thither,  taking  the  veterans  with  them.     Not  far  from  this  spot,  upon 
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thfC  Place  Maubort^  where  a  post  of  soldiers  had  just  before  been  nearly 
oil  slaugh^erodt  an  cngn^^nient  took  plfice  bptween  the  msurgenta  and 
a  party  *-*r  horse  and  Tool  i  the  powder- magazine  of  Les  Deux  Moulina 
WHS  curried,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  barriers  in  this  direction  was  ia 
the  hands  of  re  vol  u 

On  tire  n»;ht  hnrik  of  the  river  the  progress  of  insurrection  was  not 
lless  rapid.     The  repuhlicajis  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  ar- 
Hbpnal ;  they  hnd  carried  the  post  de  ta  Gatiote,  and  then  du  Ohileau 
pOPEau;  Ibey  had  all  the  Maraia  in  their  power  j  they  occupied  ihe 
Hairie  of  the  Bih  ArrondisBcment ;  the  gun  manufactory  of  the  Rue 
^      Pbpiucoyrt,  which  they  had  succe^^sfuUy  assailed,  had  supplLcd  them 
with  1200  muskets ;  they  had  ndvancjiid  as  far  as  the  Place  des  Vic* 
toires,  and  were  preparing  to  attack  the  Bank,  the  Post-otlice,  and  the 
Petits  Pcrt^s  barracks.     But  what  above  all  they  were  intent  tipon  waa, 
the  rendering  inacee^hle  the  Hue  St.  Martin,  and  the  surrounding 
streets,  for  here  they  intended  to  eslabhsh  the  headquarters  of  insurrec- 
tion, having  not  the  slightest  notion  that  at  this  very  moment  MM. 
Thiers,  Mignct,  D'Bauberssaert,  and  other  personages  devoted  to  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe,  were  assembled  at  dinner  at  the  RtK'hcr 
Caocale,  fifty  yards  only  from  the  camp  wherein  the  republicans 
re  fortifying  themselves,  in  the  firm  resolution  of  triumphantly  pro* 
hning  the  republic^  or  dying  in  the  attempt, 

ch  were,  at  about  six  oVlock  in  the  evening,  the  advantages 
by  the  in^surgcntsj  and  at  this  moment  everything  secme<l  to 
promise  them  the  victory.     The  working  classes,  it  is  true,  htid  not  as 
yet  made  any  comprehensive  movement ;  terribly  deeeived  iu  that  fe- 
%'olution  of  July  which  had  opened  to  them  so  fair  a  pers[>eciive,  but 
wbkh  had  practically  only  served  to  aggravate  the  evils  utide?  which 
tbey  laboured,  the  men  of  the  people  hesitated  ere  they  renewed  the  ex- 
periment of  revolution ;  but  insurrectioti  could  not  have  faileti  to  draw 
them  irresistibly  within  its  vortex,  had  the  storm  lasted  long  enought 
there  being  naihing  more  natural  than  for  misery  to  seize  hold  of  atiy 
^w  turn  of  tbinga  which  holds  out  the  prospect  of  a  change  of  some 
As  to  the  etrtdicrs  they  were  manifestly  in  a  most  disorganized 
te;  tJie  r©£5Df lection  of  ISBQ  presented  itself  in  characters  of  fire  to 
their  wavering  minds  j  they  thought  they  heard  onca  more  the  cries 
of  gratitude  and  enlhiHiaslic  joy  which  on  the  29th  July  bailed  the  de- 
fection of  the  nlk]  regiment  of  ihe  line ;  and  the  uniform  of  the  iiatioaal 
rd,  ivbich   they  saw  glittering  amongst  the  groups  of  insurgents, 
W  fbem  with  a  sort  of  stupor  of  respect.     In  the  Rue  Culture-Saint* 
V--  the  sappers  took  their  carbines  lo  pieces,  and  hid  them,  that 

iU  nut  be  able  to  make  use  of  them  against  a  party  w  hich  had 

idc  ir^  way  into  their  liarracks.     The  national  guard  assembled  in 
gfNjups,  and  though  the  bourgeoisie,  as  a  whole,  disapproved  of 
)VL*ment,  the  rolUcall   beating  in  the  various  quarters,  had  the 
of  awakening  in  mean's  minds  that  sentiment  of  patriotic  angnbh 
culiarlv  excited  by  civil  war.     Even  of  those  who  issued  forth  to  re* 
ir ruction,  the  more  generous-soul ed  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
M.  4 
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giving  way  to  that  powerful  sympathy  which  is  inspired  hy  the  spec- 
tacle of  gallant  deeds.  There  occurred  several  remarkable  proofs  of 
this  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Eight  insurgents  returning  from  the 
Place  Maubert  presented  themselves,  towards  the  decline  of  day,  at  one 
of  the  bridges  of  the  city,  which  was  occupied  by  a  battalion  c^  the  na- 
tional guard.  They  authoritatively  claimed  their  right  to  go  over  and 
join  their  friends,  who  were  fighting  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
observing  some  hesitation  about  letting  them  pass,  they  at  once  ad- 
vanced resolutely  towards  the  bridge  at  half-charge,  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets. The  national  guards  ranged  themselves  on  either  side,  and  gave 
unimpeded  passage  to  these  eight  men,  whose  infatuated  heroism  they 
at  once  admired,  and,  reflecting  upon  its  inevitable  result,  deplored. 

The  government  all  this  time  was  in  a  cruel  slate  of  anxiety.  To 
infuse  a  little  confidence  into  the  soldiers,  upon  whom  alone  it  could 
now  rely,  it  determined  that  they  should  act  wholly  in  combination 
with  the  civil  militia,  and  Marshal  Lobau,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
national  guards,  had,  accordingly,  concentrated  in  his  hands  the  direc- 
tion of  the  whole  military  force  of  the  capital,  of  whatever  description. 
A  meeting  of  generals  and  ministers  took  place  at  the  War-Office. 
Among  them  was  Marshal  Soult,  whose  countenance  bore  the  impress 
of  deep  and  anxious  thought.  What  was  to  be  done?  Were  they  to 
recommence  that  war  of  lanes  and  cross  streets,  which  in  1830  had 
been  so  fatal  to  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  and  the  monarchy  ?  One  of  the 
council  suggested  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  draw  off  the  tix)op8, 
just  for  the  present ;  to  collect  them  all  together,  in  the  Champ  dc  Mare, 
and  let  them  re-enter  Paris,  sword  in  hand,  at  a  later  and  more  oppor- 
tune period.  But  this  was  energetically  controverted  by  the  prefect  of 
police,  M.  Gisquet,  who,  through  the  whole  course  of  these  events,  dis- 
played remarkable  firmness  and  presence  of  mind.  The  discussion 
was  prolonged  (or  a  considerable  time,  presenting  little  more  than 
wretched  waverings  to  and  fro,  absurd  bursts  of  passion,  vain  projects; 
and  the  council  broke  up  without  coming  to  any  resolution  whatever,  in 
so  impracticable  a  state  of  doubt  and  agitation  were  the  minds  of  well 
nigh  all  present. 

It  was  necessary  to  act,  however,  for  the  moments  were  precious. 
And  first,  the  danger  assumed,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  authorities,  such 
formidable  proportions,  that  orders  were  despatched  in  every  direction, 
summoning  into  the  city  the  soldiers  posted  in  the  environs,  although 
Paris  was  already  gorged  with  troops.  A  battalion  of  the  12th  light 
infantry  came  from  St.  Denis  ;  the  14th  light  infantry,  from  Courbevoie, 
having  first  marched  part  of  the  way  to  St.  Cloud,  which  the  king  had 
just  quitted  ;  the  battery  of  the  Bcole  Militaire  was  directed  upon  the 
Carrousel;  a  large  supply  of  ammunition  was  brought  from  Vincennes. 
At  the  same  time  a  battalion  of  the  i^d  light  infantry,  and  a  detachment 
of  the  6th  legion,  were  posted  on  the  boulevard,  which,  near  the  Porte 
St.  Martin,  was  already  occupied  by  two  squadrons  of  carabineers,  and, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Rue  de  Clery,  by  General  Schramm,  with  four 
companies.    At  six  o^clock  in  the  evening,  the  dragoons  succeeded  in 
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^making  themsclvea  masters  of  ihe  Place  des  Vicloires,  ond,  supported 
^^^  some  companies  DfinfaEilry,  a  detachment  of  national  guards,  com- 
^^Banded  by  M.  Delesserif  secured  ihe  departure  cif  the  maiU. 
^V  But  these  were  smalt  successes,  compared  vvith  those  which  had 
^^feen  obtained  by  the  insurgents  at  a  hundred  difr*;reot  points*  They 
carried  one  after  another,  and  each  time  with  considerable  loi*s  to  the 
municipal  guards,  the  posts  de  la  Lingerie,  de  la  Bastille,  du  March4 
St,  Martin,  des  Blancs-Manteaux,  By  eighl  o'clock  they  hud  const rucl- 
^Md  a  barricade  near  the  litl!e  bridge  of  the  HotcUDieu,  bad  driven  back 
^^  detaehment  of  the  25th  of  the  linCi  had  compelled  a  detachment  of 
^  the  muukipaj  guard  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  down  the  Quai  dea  Fteurs, 
^aiid  were  surrounding  on  all  sides  the  prefecture  of  police, 
^B  The  news  of  these  events  spread  con sieroation  throughout  the  palace, 
^K  would  have  been  in  vain  to  look  there  now,  for  that  confluence  of 
^^Ksfters  which  i^  seen  around  thrones,  when  they  are  Uc  up  by  the 
^^klendour  of  fetes,  and  occopied  by  undisputed  power.  Fear  had  frozen 
^^■e  devotion  of  those  who  had  been  most  ostentatious  of  iheir  devotion. 
^^Vhii,  however,  iras  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  so  completely  a  cir- 
^Hbmstance  of  invariable  occurrence  in  the  history  of  monarchies,  that 
^w  is  almost  superfluous  to  note  it.  The  chief  clerks  in  the  various  pub- 
^1  lie  offices  had  already  concealed  the  most  important  papers*  and  at  the 
■^fiiileries  they  only  thought  of  preparations  forf!Lght^  What  was  more 
^^■peciiiHy  feared  tn  this  quarter  was,  that  General  Lafayette  and  Mar- 
^^pal  Ctausel  might  throw  themsetveA  into  the  movement.  In  that  case, 
^^Pbat  might  not  the  popularity  of  the  one,  and  the  renown  of  the  other, 
bave  eflt!Cted  ?     The  dynasty  of  Orleans  would  have  been  lost. 

(Marshal  Sotjit,  minister  at  war,  was  o!&o  a  subject  of  apprehension 
ligh  places.     Ever  since  the  accounts  that  had  been  general  fy  spread 
Q&d  of  the  intrigues  of  bis  partisans,  and  of  his  secret  desire  to  be 
wned  King  of  Portugal,  he  had  been  looked  upn  as  a  man  of  bound- 
ambition.     His  military  glory,  his  great  administrative  ability,  his 
?fat!gable  activity,  the  bnlliont  fortunes  of  his  rival,  Bernadotte — all 
yt  things  made  it  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  vast  designs  had 
feund  a  place  in  his  souL     He  was,  besides,  well  known  to  be  altogether 
capable  of  disinterestedness  in  his  political  alliances,  incapable  of  con- 
10  any  partj  or  principle  ;  he  who  had  successively  given  him- 
)  Bonaparte,  to  the  Restoration,  to  Orleans,  had  lost  ah  claim  to 
ence  in  his  ^delicy  towards  the  last  master.     Under  these  circum* 
iat!es,  he  was  naturally  ihe  subject  of  grave  suspicions.     People  had 
failed  to  remark  his  embarrassed  attitude  throughout  the  struggle^ 
feebleness  of  his  resistance  to  the  popular  efforts,  his  injunction  to 
oncers  of  the  various  corps  not  to  resort  to  force,  even  in  self-de- 
unlil  the  last  extremity ;   an  injunction  so  entirely  at  variance 
ith  his  harsh  character.     It  was  he  who  gave  the  advice  io  abandon 
im,  as.<«uredty  a  mosi  extraordinary  suggestion  !     Finally,  it  is  re- 
J,  though  the  fact  has  not  been  actually  proved,  that  on  the  night  of 
5ih  he  hod  a  secret  and  important  interview  with  certain  welt*known 
m  of  the  republican  party.     Dae  fact,  however,  ii  beyond  di«- 
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pute,  namely,  that  in  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  June,  there  came  to  the 
office  of  the  National^  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Guibert,*  who  had 
often  been  there  before,  as  a  proUgi  of  the  minister  at  war.  This 
young  man  had  been  to  sound  the  disposition  of  General  Subervic,  and 
be  said  he  was  authorized  to  promote  an  interview  between  Armand 
Carrel  and  Marshal  Clausel.  Carrel  accordingly  followed  this  young 
man  to  the  marshal ;  but  he  found  the  latter  very  cold,  very  cautious, 
and  manifestly  subjected  by  a  fear  of  compromising  himself.  Carrel, 
in  turn,  kept  himself  on  the  reserve,  and  the  whole  affair  produced  upon 
his  mind,  as  it  did  upon  that  of  the  marshal,  the  conviction— erroneous, 
perhaps,  but  deep-seated — ^that  the  minister  at  war  had  wished  to  get  at 
their  secrets,  in  order  that  he  might  join  the  insurrection,  if  it  had  tolera« 
ble  prospects,  or,  in  the  opposite  case,  obtain  such  information  as  might 
the  more  effectually  enable  him  to  baffle  it. 

But  if  there  was  great  hesitation  among  those  who  were  attacked, 
there  was  equal  hesitation  among  those  whose  position  called  upon 
them  to  direct  the  attack.  Two  pupils  of  the  Bcole  Polytechnique, 
fully  relying  upon  M.  Mauguin,  proceeded  to  his  house.  They  found 
him  in  a  state  of  the  most  profound  agitation,  and  could  extract  from 
him  nothing  beyond  a  few  words  of  the  most  discouraging  character. 
Marshal  Clausel  displayed  similar  irresolution.  An  artilleryman 
pressed  him,  in  the  name  of  his  party,  to  unsheathe  the  sword  ;  **  I  will 
join  you,"  said  he,  "  if  you  are  assured  of  the  co-operation  of  a  regi- 
ment." "Sir,"  answered  the  artilleryman,  sharply,  "if,  at  this  mo- 
ment, a  regiment  was  at  our  disposition,  we  should  not  need  you." 
Alone,  among  all  the  persons  who  had  a  long  past  career  to  compro- 
mise, a  considerable  fortune  to  risk,  M.  de  Lafayette  offered  himself 
unreservedly  to  the  people.  From  the  carriage  in  which  they  had 
placed  him,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  him  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  an 
attempt  which  failed,  the  noble  old  man  had  heard  one  of  those  who 
were  drawing  him  say,  jestingly,  to  his  neighbour,  "  If  we  were  to 
throw  the  general  into  the  Seine,  how  would  the  government  clear  itself 
from  the  suspicion  of  having  procured  his  death  ?"  Afterwards,  alluding 
to  the  observation,  he  said  :  "It  was  not  so  bad  an  idea  that  I"  When 
his  co-operation  was  called  for,  ill  and  wearied  as  he  was,  he  exclaim- 
ed :  "  My  friends,  make  room  amongst  you  for  my  chair,  and  I  will  go 
on  with  you  to  the  last."  Filled  with  disgust  at  all  he  saw  around 
him,  the  victim  of  base  ingratitude,  the  bitter  sense  of  which  was  ever 
present  to  his  mind,  now  more  than  ever  irritated  at  the  insults  with 
which  the  court  persecuted  his  old  age,  he  felt  strong  within  him  a 
passion  of  just  hatred  which,  combining  with  his  patriotism  and  his 
ever  youthful  courage,  rendered  him  eager  for  revenge.  But  he  was 
totally  deficient  in  the  initiative  quality,  and  his  friends  dared  not  take 
upon  themselves  the  disposal  of  a  life  so  precious.  Thus  his  very 
popularity  was,  once  more,  useless  to  his  party  and  to  himself. 

They  might,  indeed,  have  put  forward  into  the  van  his  reputation,  if 

*  The  same  who  wu  afterwards  aasaaainated  in  the  Rue  liouis-le- Grand. 
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not  his  person ;  and  it  is  highly  probahle  I  hat  thus  a  pnx^lamaticm 

creating  a  provisional  government,  mid  distributed »  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th,  in  some  thousands  of  copies,  would  have  produced  a  decisive 
r^eault.  For,  in  that  cascj  the  alTair  would  have  been  a  revival  of  the 
revolution  of  1830,  under  similar  circumstances.  Many  eminent  per- 
sona would  have  submitted  to  the  influence  of  the  great  name  of 
Laiayetie;  one  futl  half  of  the  national  guard  would  have  passed 
over  to  the  side  of  their  former  chief;  the  troops,  remaining  so  far 
undecided,  would  have  been  o|>erttled  upon ;  and,  begun  by  generous 
hf^aris,  the  insurrection,  aa  It  assumed  consistency,  would  have  drawn 
within  it  all  the  selfish,  all  the  umbitious,  all  the  cowardly.  But  beyond 
the  niere  street  fighting,  nothing  was  done,  nothing  ventured*  The 
men  of  battle  were  letl  unsupported  by  the  men  of  council*  The 
office  of  the  Tribune  had  been  early  entered  by  the  agents  of  police, 
protected  by  a  detachment  of  national  guards,  and  all  the  presses  had 
been  sealed  up,  despite  the  energetic  protests  of  MM*  Sarrut  and  Boyssi* 
A  sitnilar  visitation  was  made  upon  the  Qtwtkliefine^  and  would  have 
leneed  the  Matimtai^  but  that  ihe  office  of  the  latter  journal  was 
iluated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  barricadea.  It  was  to  the 
ce  of  ihe  Nalionai^  then,  where  had  already  assembled  several  per- 
is, not  connected  with  the  party,  that  some  of  the  moat  influential 
republicans  proceeded,  about  eight  o'ciock  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of 
June*  Here  was  discussed,  amid  the  confused  sounds  from  without, 
the  question  of  a  general  rising,  To  many  of  those  present  there 
seemed  no  rational  quesstion  about  the  matter.  The  atari  had  been 
made,  the  impulse,  a  powerful  one,  given;  why  any  delay  in  carrying 
it  out  T  The  Revolution  of  1 S30  had  not  begun  under  auspices  more 
fAvoumble*  Such  was  not  the  opinion  of  Armand  Carrel ;  the  declara- 
tion I  hat  it  was  not,  on  the  part  of  a  man,  justly  reputed  one  of  the 
bnivesi  of  the  brave,  in  the  presence  of  a  party,  alike  suspicious  and 
ry,  r«?quired  a  firmness  of  no  ordinary  description.  On  this  occasion 
nd  Carrel  was  too  eager  to  decide,  as  a  military  man,  a  question 
lich  wna  presented  to  him  as  a  conspirator ;  whereas  the  principles 
ich  nssurp  victory  to  an  army  in  the  field  are  quite  different  from 
>BC  which  give  success  to  a  fxjpular  insurrection.  Audacity,  which 
the  syttiem,  the  genius  of  Danton,  audacity  is  the  soundest  prudence 
for  parties  engaging  in  such  struggles*  Forj  in  revoltitions,  con^denca 
s  all  the  chances  in  her  favour. 

Tlie  meeting  at  the  National  office  having  broken  up,  withotit  any 
r  r^ult  than  that  of  making  more  obvious  the  fatal  dissensions 
lich  prevailed  among  the  opposition,  the  more  ardent  of  those  who 
;!  taken  pari  in  it,  directed  their  steps  towards  tlie  corner  of  the  Rue 
nilmontant,  where  they  believed  themselves  to  be  expected  by  a 
'gc  body  of  friends,  and  where  they  had  resolved  to  intrench  them- 
Ives,  having   no   doubt   that  the  war  would   recomm^ence   on   the 

IT, 

already  the  faee  of  things  had  began  to  change.    The  utter 
at  of  superintendence  and  direction  threatened  to  compromise  every- 
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thing.  In  the  apartments  of  M.  Lafitte,  several  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition launched  out  into  vague  harangues,  exhibiting  at  the  same  time 
signs  of  fear,  which  were  rebuked  by  the  complete  serenity  of  M. 
Laffitte  himself,  ever  calm  in  the  midst  of  danger.  The  ministers 
having  obtained  information,  through  their  emissaries,  of  the  inaction 
of  Lafayette,  and  the  hesitation  of  Marshal  Clause],  orders  were  imme- 
diately issued  to  arrest  MM.  Cabet,  Laboissiere,  and  Gamier  Pag^. 
The  various  corps  of  the  immense  army  that  was  weighing  down 
Paris,  began  to  lose  their  belief  in  a  second  July  revolution,  when  they 
heard  the  cries  of  Vive  la  Troupe  I  which  the  civic  battalions,  sent 
against  the  insurgents,  took  care  to  shout,  as  they  defiled  before  the 
military.  The  insui^ents,  on  their  part,  got  discouraged  and  began  to 
disperse,  when  they  learnt  that  their  chiefs  were  not  disposed  to  take  a 
part  in  the  bloody  play,  and  that  even  the  authority  of  great  names 
would,  perhaps,  be  wanting  to  revolt.  To  multiply  these  defections, 
and  to  act  upon  popular  feeling,  the  agents  of  police  managed  widely 
to  circulate  a  report  that  the  insurrection  was  a  carlist  one.  A 
daring  falsehood,  which,  repelled  by  some,  was  unhesitatingly  received 
by  others,  and  inflamed  with  extreme  indignation  the  suburban  national 
guard,  whom  the  government  having  impressed  with  this  idea,  sent 
into  the  city  in  a  perfect  phrenzy  of  ardour  to  attack  the  supposed 
carlists. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  highest  personages  of  the  court,  the  dig- 
nitaries, the  ministerial  deputies,  the  generals,  all  seemed  paralysed 
with  terror;  so  that  it  was  M.  Thiers  who,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of 
June,  had  to  superintend  the  preparations  for  defence.  Proceeding  to 
the  staff-office  of  the  national  guard,  he  remained  there  for  some  time, 
in  company  with  MM.  Berenger,  Keratry,  Madier-Montjau,  and  Voysin 
de  Gartempe,  distributing  ammunition,  and  seeming  delighted  with  the 
opportunity  thus  afibrded  him  of  trying  a  new  character.  He  had  sent 
word  to  the  ministerial  deputies  to  join  him  there  with  all  haste,  but 
thirteen  only  attended  his  summons,  including  those  whom  we  have 
just  named.  They  all  awaited  with  impatience  the  arrival  of  the  king, 
altogether  in  doubt  whether  they  should  read  in  his  eyes  the  hope  of 
triumph  or  the  apprehension  of  defeat.  He  at  length  made  his  ap- 
pearance from  St.  Cloud,  having  ordered  his  family  to  follow  him. 
The  state  of  Paris  alarmed  the  queen  beyond  all  measure ;  she  regarded 
the  position  of  things  as  even  more  serious  than  in  1830,  an  opinion 
which  was  not  very  remote  from  that  of  Madame  Adelaide  herself,  a 
woman  of  well-known  firmness  of  character.  The  question  of  de- 
parture had  been  agitated;  but  there  was,  in  imitating  the  example 
of  Charles  X.  in  this  respect,  a  danger  which  could  not  fail  to  escape 
the  penetration  of  Louis  Philippe.  If  he  had  fears,  he  kept  them  a 
secret  from  those  who  went  to  seek  at  his  hands  encouragement  tg 
hope.  He  received  them  as  was  expedient  at  such  a  moment,  with 
a  calm  and  assured  countenance,  with  expressions  of  confidence  and 
grateful  acknowledgment ;  and  appeared  not  to  perceive  the  solitude 
which  the  uncertainty  of  his  fortunes  had  suddenly  created  around  him. 
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hwurreclion,  meanwhile,  had  encampotj  in  ihe  very  midst  of  llie 
capital.  Two  barricades  crossed  the  Riie  Sl  Ma  rim  ;  ihc  one  at  the 
south  endj  ai  the  top  of  ihe  Roe  Muybuet:;  the  other,  a  much  stronger 
outt  on  the  south,  at  the  top  of  the  Rue  St.  Mery,  and  wirhiti  a  few 
cea  of  ihe  old  church  of  that  name,  lu  the  space  between  these  twi* 
mparts,  at  the  corner  of  the  Ruo  St»  Mery,  and  faeiug  ihe  Rue 
ubry'le-Boucher,  stands  the  house.  No.  30,  the  ground  floor  and 
etitrance  of  which  were  occupied  by  about  a  hundred  and  ten  iasur- 
gejtts,  who  had  converted  the  place  into  at  once  their  head-quariers, 
tbeir  citadel,  and  their  hospital*  The  position  was  adminihly  chosen  ; 
if  the  enemy  approached  in  front,  by  the  Rue  Aubry-le-Boucher,  they 
fell  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  windows  of  the  head-quarters ;  if  they 
attacked  it  from  behind,  they  must  face  ihe  insurgents  who  were  [losled 
betw€^n  I  he  barricades,  trained  men,  whose  bullets  dealt  certain  death, 
and  who  were  animated  by  dauntless  courage.  In  the  evening  of  the 
Ml  of  June,  a  column  of  national  guards,  who  had  been  ordered  to  keep 
the  Rue  Su  Martin  clear,  came  upon  the  barricade.  "  Who  gue^j  there'/" 
ded  the  sentinel,  **  Friends/*  -^  Are  you  republicans!''  *' Yea," 
air  shook  with  joyous  acclamations  at  thia  answer,  odd  ati  in- 
rgent,  named  Rossignol,  advanced  to  confer  with  the  officer  com- 
Qiar^dlng  the  column,  when,  at  that  very  instant,  the  naiioiTol  guards 
began  scaling  the  barricade,  exclaiming,  "  Ah,  scoundrels,  we've  got 
you  at  lait!*^  The  captain  seized  Rossignol,  The  latter,  turning 
round  to  his  friends,  and  regard leiss  of  the  death  which  such  an  order 
was  directly  calculated  to  bring  upon  himself,  cried  out  intrepidly, 
I  Fine*  my  friends !"  A  volley  w^as  discharged  from  within  the  barri- 
le,  and  stretched  five  of  the  guards  on  the  earth  ^  the  assailants 
timed  the  fire,  and  one  of  the  insurgent  leaders  received  a  ball  in  the 
in  ;  the  column,  however,  was  driven  bock  ;  two  subsequent  attacks 
re  made,  and  repulsed  with  equal  vigour  and  success.  These  were 
the  prelude  to  a  terrible  struggle,  Tlie  insurgents  were  fully  aware 
this,  and  prepared  themselves  for  the  contest  with  surprising  cf>r>lness. 
Fhrle,  under  the  orders  of  a  decorated  hero  of  July,  named  Jeanne, 
fHjriion  of  the  party  strongly  j^osted  themselves  in  the  street,  the 
installed  in  the  house,  No,  30,  and  in  the  porter^s  lodge,  im pa- 
rtly awaited  the  moment  of  attack,  and,  meantime,  abridged  the 
hours  by  songs  and  cheerful  conversation ;  those  who  hnd  not 
»ns  themselves,  mailing  bullets  in  a  dozen  moulds  they  had  col- 
,  witli  lead  they  got  from  the  tops  of  the  houses.  These  strange 
mtirm^  were  superintended  by  several  old  men,  veteran  soldiers, 
animated  still  more  the  courage  of  those  about  them  by  talcs  of 
gallant  deeds  of  war  and  patriotisin  they  and  their  dead  comrades 
tak^-n  part  in*  There  were  yourtg  l>oys  present  who  losaded  the 
using  for  wadding  the  police  notice  they  had  stripped  from  the 
when  this  resource  failed,  the  insurgents  tore  up  their  shirts  for 
purpoae.  Thus  they  awaited  the  coming  events,  surrounded  with 
stknot?  aiul  darkness ;  themselves,  as  it  seemed,  the  only  moving  things 
in  thttt  vast  city,  and  knowing  full  well  that  the  greater  portbn  of  them 
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would  never  see  the  morrow's  sun.  All  at  once,  the  sound  of  many 
rapid  footsteps  came  along  the  pavement,  and  the  firing  of  arms  wad 
heard.  This  was  a  detachment  of  infantry,  advancing  from  the  end  of 
the  Rue  St.  Martin.  It  was  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  and  the 
barricade  at  such  an  hour  was  almost  entirely  deserted.  Some  of  the 
insurgents  ran  up  to  the  third  floor,  and  knocked  vehemently  at  the 
door  of  a  set  of  rooms  which  looked  into  the  street.  The  door  was 
opened  by  two  young  women,  who  trembling,  panic*struck,  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  begged  that  their  lives  might  be  spared*  "  Fear  nothing,** 
replied  the  republicans,  with  a  laugh ;  ''  we  only  come  here  to  hurt  the 
king's  men ;  and  if  your  furniture  is  damaged  by -the  balls,  the  pro- 
visional government  will  make  it  up  to  you."  Those  who  had  muskets 
took  up  their  position  at  the  corners  of  the  windows ;  the  rest  kept 
themselves  in  readiness  to  hurl  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  soldiers  the 
large  stones  they  had  collected  for  that  purpose,  and  the  reception 
given  to  the  passing  detachment  was  such,  that  it  was  only  too  glad 
to  escape  beyond  musket-shot,  leaving  on  its  way  some  dead,  and 
leading  off  many  wounded.  Soon  after  this,  learning  that  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  house  they  were  occupying,  there  was  a  gunsmith*8 
shop,  the  republicans  made  their  way  into  it,  and  found  about  fifty 
fowling-pieces,  which  were  immediately  distributed  amid  great  re* 
joicings ;  the  fraternity  which  reigned  among  the  insurgents  not  pre- 
venting them,  however,  from  disputing  the  possession  of  these  new- 
found treasures  with  all  the  jealousy  of  aspiring  courage.  While  this 
was  going  on,  suddenly  the  approach  of  the  municipal  guard  was 
announced.  The  whole  body  of  the  insurgents  rushed  into  the  street, 
and  allowing  the  guard  to  approach  within  pistol-shot,  thence  drove 
them  back,  amid  cries  of  "  Vive  la  RepubUqueP^  Their  exultation 
was  immense,  and  seemed  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  danger.  A 
boy,  twelve  years  old,  who  was  fighting  in  the  foremost  ranks,  was 
fearfully  wounded  in  the  head  ;  but  Jeanne,  notwithstanding  the  most 
urgent  solicitations,  could  not  induce  him  to  quit  the  post  he  had 
assumed.  This  fiery  courage,  on  the  part  of  the  combatants  of  St 
Mfery,  was  combined  with  a  deep  feeling  of  humanity.  After  each 
charge,  when  the  enemy  was  driven  back,  they  leaped  over  the 
barricade,  caught  up  the  wounded  in  their  arms,  and  brought  them 
to  the  hospital,  where  their  enemies  at  once  became  their  brothers. 

Not  fur  from  this,  another  troop  of  insurgents  guarded  a  barricade, 
constructed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Passage  du  Saiimon,  the  approaches 
to  which  were  defended  by  vigilant  sentinels  stationed  along  the  Rue 
Montmartre.  Here  also  obstinate  engagements  threw  additional  horror 
over  this  over  deplorable  night ;  Marshal  Lobau  had  ordered  the  mili- 
tary to  have  this  quarter  thoroughly  cleared  before  the  morning,  and 
the  republicans  were  equally  determined  not  to  quit  it  alive,  unless  they 
quitted  it  as  conquerors.  For  a  long  time,  they  maintained  themselves 
in  the  position  they  had  chosen,  inflaming  each  other  by  mutual  exhor- 
tations, inaccessible  to  discouragenient,  superior  to  fear.     A  ccfi^  which 
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ilood  at  I  he  fiogle  of  the  Rue  Montmartre  nnd  of  the  Passage,*  reretved 

trfyifig  and  wounded  ;  nn<i  from  the  upper  windows  of  ihe  adjotijing 
sew,  which  opened  every  Tew  minules  and  I  hen  hastily  closed,  un- 
I  hands  ihrew  otit  supplies  of  carl  ridges  to  the  reptibl icons,     Btit 
th^re  was  only  n  handltil  of  these  brave  men.     Pressed  upon  by  a  hirge 
force,  whose  numbers  were  constantly  renewed  and  ouf^menled,  every 
mnn  who  felf  in  their  ronk^  was  an  irreparable  foss.     By  li>ur  o'clock 
tn  the  morniijgi  a  longer  resistance  had  become  absofiitely  impossible. 
The  mfi  wcim  filled  wiih  wounded  men ;  on  the  billiard-table,  ft  pupil  of 
His  Eeole  Poly  technique  !ay  weltering  In  his   Mood,  and  wiThin  I  he 
^■rricade  there  were  fewer  erimbntants  thfin  corpses.     One  more  altaek 
^fctj^j  the  slruggle  in  ihis  part  of  the  field  of  battle.     A  few  insurgenta, 
^Wery  few,  escaped  ag  if  by  mirac!e;  the  rest  died,  giving  deaths  on 
the  breach, 

•The  military  post  at  the  little  bridge  of  the  Hotel-Dieu^  had  been*  in 
b  evening  of  ihe  5th,  the  scene  of  a  furious  conte^t^  which  terminated 
dvoiir  of  the  insurgents,  seventeen  of  whom  wet^  left  in  occapalron 
of  the  post.     Having,  during  the  night »  suffered  themselves  to  be  sur- 
prised hy  a  numerous  column  of  the  national  guard,  fifteen  of  these 
uohappy  wretches  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  thrown  into  the  Seine;  the 
two  others  escaped  into  the  street ^  but  were  overtaken  and  slarn*     As 
to  the  republicans  in  ihe  Rue  Menilmontant,  nf)er  halving  kept  up  nn 
^Bctive  firing,  more  or  less  throughout  the  night,  they  were  rain  to 
mmkl  a  retreat  on  the  approach  of  day,  on  account  of  their  limited  nam* 
ber,  and  because  their  position  was  not  strong  enough  to  be  defended  in 
Jtedaytight, 

^■Dfi  the  0th  of  June^  the  insurgents  were  now  hem  to  be  seen,  except 
Trihe  Place  tie  la  Bastille,  et  thf  entrance  to  the  PaubourgSt,  Antoine^ 
und  in   ihe  Rues  St,  Martin,  Sf,  Mery,  Aubry-le-Boucher,  Planehe- Mi- 
bray,  and  des  Arcb,     To  crush  the  insurrection  thus  concentrated  into 
two  quarters,  ibe  government  well  nigh  exiiausted  itself  in  prodigious 
ts.     At  mx  oVlock  in   the  morning,  the  Place   Louis   XV,  was 
^rtd  with  artillery;  two  battaltonsn,  summoned  from  St,  Cloud*  were 
added  to  the  preposterous  army  with  whtch  Paris  wnn  at  this  time 
Eidated ;  nnd^  shortly  afterwords,  another  regiment  of  infantry,  and 
of  raiolry,  with  a  park  of  artillery,  arrived  from  VcrsaiHes, 
still,  with  all  this*  the  court  did  not  feel  altogether  secure.     The 
I  wore  nearly  the  same  aspect  as  on  the  previous  evening.     The 
emlnenl  f)ersonages  who  came  to  offer  their  services  were  easily 
ned  up.  and  on  the  fiices  of  all  present  there  was  on  air  of  con* 
Wlien  they  were  F»bout  to  distrihule  the  commands  of  the  va- 
gadcSt  mo^t  of  the  military  chiefs  were  found  to  l»e  absent* 
well  known  for  the  energy  of  his  character,  General  Ex* 
ed  to  serve  under  the  orders  of  General  Pa  jot,  his  equals 
at  no  pains  to  conceal   that  he  regarded  the  proposition  made 
for  that  purpose  as  an  insult  to  his  epaulettes;  and  between  the 
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same  general  and  Marshal  Soult  there  took  place,  in  the  Diana  gallery, 
a  very  warm  altercation,  the  bursts  of  which  came  clearly  to  the  ears 
of  the  royal  family.  The  king,  all  this  while,  exhibited  much  serenity. 
Well  practised  in  the  art  of  keeping  a  guard  upon  himself,  he  preserved, 
throughout  these  events,  the  most  complete  ease,  an  entire  calmness  of 
manner  and  of  speech,  well  calculated  to  infuse  confidence  into  those 
around  him,  and  which  certainly  did  not  desert  him,  now  that  be  saw 
the  revolt  drawing  to  a  close ;  not  but  that  the  flame  might  yet  once 
more  burst  out,  at  any  moment.  In  the  course  of  this  same  morning, 
as  M.  Marchais  was  passing  beneath  the  windows  of  Marshal  Lobau: 
*«  Well,"  cried  the  latter,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  ''  you  or  me, 
which  of  us  is  to  go?" 

The  opposition  members  had,  in  the  course  of  these  events,  a  second 
time  assembled  at  M.  Laffitte^s,  and  deliberated  upon  the  state  of  things, 
under  the  mixed  empire  of  anger  and  of  fear.  Most  of  these  pusillani* 
mous  men  had  turned  pale  at  the  bare  word  republic^  conjuring  up 
forthwith  all  the  dark  and  horrid  phantoms  at  which  their  youth  had 
shuddered.  But  now  that — and  they  thanked  Heaven  for  it — they 
heard  only  the  feeble  cries  of  expiring  revolt,  they  were  furious  with 
themselves  for  their  past  panic,  and  they  exclaimed,  ^'  What  are  we 
hesfitating  about  ?  The  moment  is  conie  for  every  one  of  us  explicitly 
to  declare  his  sentiments.  There  is  no  longer  any  possible  medium 
between  adopting  insurrection,  and  breaking  with  it.  Let  us  throw  off 
a  fatal  connexion,  and,  by  a  solemn  manifestation,  repudiate  the  pro* 
moters  of  this  revolt,  their  acts,  and  their  doctrines."  But  this  opinion 
met  with  energetic  opponents  among  those  assembled.  Was  it  bcfiuiog 
the  framers  of  laws  to  arm  themselves  with  the  weapon  of  persecution  T 
And  at  what  a  moment  I  Was  it  while  the  blood  that  had  been  spilt 
still  reeked,  while  the  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  and 
ready  to  start  into  a  fierce  blaze,  at  the  least  spark ;  was  it  amidst  dis- 
charges of  musketry,  still  echoing  through  several  parts  of  the  city, 
that  they  were  to  fulminate  a  decree  against  the  insurgents?  Had 
these  been  conquerors,  history  alone  would  have  judged  them ;  as  van- 
quished men,  the  excess  of  their  misery  should  protect  them  from  insult. 
This  was  the  feeling  and  advioe  of  the  more  generous-sou  led  opposition 
members,  of  M.  de  Bryas  among  the  rest.  M.  de  Bryas  had  a  son  at 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  whence  revolt  had  derived  more  than  one  in- 
trepid auxiliary.  Both  as  father  and  as  citizen,  he  combated,  with 
laudable  vehemence,  the  idea  of  a  manifestation,  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
would  equally  be  without  dignity  and  without  advantage.  It  was  then 
proposed  that  a  deputation  from  their  body  should  wait  upon  the  king, 
and  emphatically  point  out  to  him,  in  the  policy  acted  upon  since  1830, 
the  source  of  all  these  disorders.  To  this  it  was  objected,  that  the  step 
would  be  utterly  without  effect ;  that  the  king,  like  Charles  X.,  like  all 
kings,  had  a  will  of  his  own,  from  which  he  was  not  to  be  moved ;  that 
such  being  the  case,  and  it  were  mere  madness  to  doubt  it  for  one  in- 
stant, the  opposition  ought  not,  thus  needlessly  and  injuriously,  to  draw 
down  upon  themselves  the  insults  of  a  cabinet,  swollen  at  this  moment 
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with  Irturnphanl  bate  aod  arrogance*  The  wnrd  tepuMic  having  been 
beard  once  or  twice  m  I  be  cotiriae  of  ihts  dbcyssion,  and  several  mem- 
bers having  ihereupod  required  that  the  proposed  depiiiatioii,  while  cen- 
suring Ihe  past  acts  of  the  government,  shouJd  express  ijieir  unequivocal 
reprobation  of  those  terrible  principles  ^vhicb  had  '93  for  their  dale,  and 
the  red  ({^i^  for  their  s}  mbolj  M,  de  LafaveUe  addressed  I  be  meetings 
He  did  not  condescend  to  refure  the  analogies,  as  frivolous  as  tbey 
«fefe  unjust,  wbich  had  been  suggested;  but  decbred  himself,  without 
circumlocutioti,  a  republican.  The  words*  which  adroit  malevolence 
htid  thought  fit  to  attribute  to  him,  '*  The  Duke  of  Orleans  Is  the  beat 
passible  repubtie,*-  he  aCBrnned  had  never  escaped  bi^  lips.  And  re- 
Gtlling,  with  a  magnanimous  disapprobation  of  binf>self,  the  days  of  July, 
that  everlasling  warning  to  nations,  his  illusions  so  miserably  destroyed, 
his  confidence  so  terribly  deceived,  his  blindness  so  severely  punished, 
h©  indignantly  repudiated  the  idea  of  anything  like  hope  from  a  mo^ 
nnrehy»  But  this  courageous  and  sincere  old  man  spoke  to  politicians 
whom  monarchy  held  fast  under  its  subjection  by  aINpowerful  atlure- 
ments^  The  members  present  named  three  gentlemen  of  their  number 
as  a  deputation :  M.  Francis  Arago,  Marshal  Clausel,  and  M*  LafHtte. 
The  mctrshal  having  declined  to  act,  M.  Oditon  Barrot  was  appointed 
IQ  his  pince.  At  this  juncture,  ihey  received  information  thai  the 
iasurrection  was  suppressed,  and  the  deputies  at  once  separated,  look* 
ing  upon  the  object  of  their  assembling,  so  far,  as  at  an  end* 

On  leaving  the  bouse,  M.  Aragomet  in  the  courtyard,  M,  Savary  and 
M.  Ale^eandre  Dumas,  a  savant  and  a  p^jet.  Bulb  of  them  men  of  high 
fpirit,  they  no  sooner  heard  whaL  bad  taken  place  at  M,  La  fitters,  than 
tbey  bun»t  out  into  languogf-  full  of  vehemence  and  bitterness,  exclaim- 
ti^  that  Paris  had  but  wailed  an  intclligibk*  signal  to  rise  as  one  man  \ 
iini  that  they  regarded  as  deeply  guilty  towards  their  country  those 
depuiies  who  had  manifested  such  eager  haste  to  disavow  and  reject  the 
dbcts  of  the  people,  grudging  it  those  high  destinies  which  its  magna- 
Dimods  sptrk  aspired  to,  and  which  (he  grandeur  of  its  courage  well 
mertied. 

In  point  of  fact»  the  insurrection  was  not  stifled.  It  la  true  that  a  de- 
ttehment  of  lancers  had  di^ngaged  the  Porte  St.  Martin ;  that  three 
oolurfins,  under  the  orders  of  General  Schramm,  had  carried  the  en* 
traooe  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Anioine;  and  that  the  boulevard  was  quite 
d«Br  from  la  Madeleine  to  the  Bastille.  But  the  tocsin  still  sounded 
from  the  church  of  St.  Mery ;  ihe  insurgents  intrenched  there  main- 
tained their  post,  and  wo  to  the  battalions  which,  crowding  down  the  Rue 
Sl«  Mania,  ventured  to  approach  too  near  these  invincible  mim.  For 
oeter  were  intrenchmenta  better  defended.  When,  vigorously  repulsed, 
the  troops  fell  back  in  disorder,  the  repubhcans  would  leap  over  the 
barncade^  dash  forward,  and  «trip  the  dead  bodies  of  their  cartridge* 
boiiWt  and  thus  renew  their  welUnigh  exhausted  ammunition.  Posted 
ttt  \km  windows  of  an  adjacent  coffee-house,  a  girt^*^  whose  lover  was  ia 

*  flilw  wi»  mfler wards  included  ia  ibe  iml  of  ihe  tweaty^two;  aad  aoquiuod* 
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the  barricades,  gave  the  insurgents  notice,  by  understood  signs,  of  the 
advance  of  the  military,  and,  ever  and  anon,  brought  soup  to  revive  the 
failing  strength  of  the  combatants.  The  wounded  derived  equally  valu- 
able aid  from  the  active  benevolence  of  another  woman,  the  wife  of  the 
gunsmith  whose  stock  had  been  carried  off  by  the  insurgents.  It  was, 
however,  altogether  impossible  for  this  struggle  to  continue  much 
longer,  for  every  fresh  attack  caused,  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents, 
vacancies  which  were  not  filled  up.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  they  had 
believed  that  their  audacious  courage,  so  far  attended  with  success, 
would  become  contagious ;  that,  from  all  parts  of  Paris,  iDSurrectkm 
would  respond  to  the  inspiring  appeal  of  their  redoubtable  musketry. 
At  one  moment,  their  confidence  was  complete :  two  strangers  brought 
them  a  small  barrel  of  gunpowder ;  and  it  was  announced  that  friends 
were  marching  to  their  assistance.  But  this  hope  soon  failed.  It  was 
all  in  vain  they  listened  with  ear  anxiously  intent ;  the  wind  scarcely 
brought  them  the  ordinary  murmur  of  the  city ;  they  sent  forth  a  shout, 
but  the  sound  of  their  voices  subsided  without  an  echo ;  Paris  all  around 
them  was  silent.  A  soldier  of  the  62d,  named  Vigouroux,  had  the 
direction  of  the  insurgents  posted  at  the  windows.  '^It  is  all  over  with 
us,^*  he  said  to  his  companions,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  is  sacrificingt 
and  readily,  his  life  to  a  cause;  '*  if  there  be  among  you  any  who  have 
aught  else  to  do  than  to  die,  there  is  still  time  for  them  to  retire  and  se* 
cure  themselves."  But  no  one  stirred.  The  majority,  true  children  of 
a  reckless  and  warlike  race,  experienced  in  this  terrible  conflict  a  sort 
of  generous  excitement,  the  sensation  of  which  they  were  not  willing  to 
lose  ;  and  those  who  acted  in  obedience  to  mature  and  serious  convic* 
tions,  reflected  that  if  the  cause  of  the  republic  were  now  to  perish,  it 
was,  at  leasts  essential  that  its  mortal  struggles  should  fix  upon  the  mind 
of  the  nation  inefiaceable  impressions,  an  undying  memory  of  devotion 
and  public  virtue. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  a  detachment  of  infantry  advanced 
from  the  Rue  Aubry-le-Boucher :  a  sergeant  stepped  forward,  and,  in  a 
loud  voice,  expressed  their  desire  to  parley.  One  of  the  insurgents  also 
advanced,  his  carbine  in  his  hand.  **  If  I  am  killed,"  he  said,  '^  it  will 
be  only  a  soldier  the  less,  and  you  will  avenge  me."  He  exchanged  a 
few  words  with  a  lieutenant,  and  returning  to  his  companions,  told  them 
that  the  soldiers  merely  asked  to  cross  the  barricade,  promising  oot  to 
fire  a  single  shot.  But  Jeanne  apprehended  treachery,  and  in  his  turn 
approached  the  military  :  '*  You  shall  not  pass,"  he  said,  **  unless  yoo 
ground  your  arms."  Stretching  out  his  hand  towards  the  barricades, 
he  exclaimed  that  they  were  inviolable,  guarded  by  men  who  hadsworo 
never  to  abandon  them  with  life.  He  then  impressively  adjured  the 
soldiers,  in  the  nanie  of  their  weeping  country,  to  remember  that,  as 
children  of  the  people,  they  owed  their  strength  and  their  life  to  the  tri- 
umph of  the  people's  liberty.  The  officer  in  command  replied,  with 
emotion,  that  he  would  not  abandon  his  duty  ;  but  he  no  longer  insisted 
upon  passing,  and  his  men  retired  in  slow  order,  amidst  cries  of*'  Vive 
la  IdgneT  from  the  occupants  of  the  barricades. 
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r,  ilvt  suburban  nationai  guard  passed  acKiss  the 
'irtiiu  Drunk  with  wine  foid  fury,  a  party  of  ihem 
towards  tlie  bftirkudos,  tiiUng  the  air  with  imprecaLians,  and 
iiBtt^iuiig  tl'iey  were  aboui  to  achieve  an  easy  victory ;  but  received 
with  a  ridling  fire,  tbey  t!top|K:'d  short,  aud  drew  back.  The  mark  of 
mm  of  unerring  aim,  their  first  ranks  were  proatmted  to  Hie  earth  ia 
an  LDstant,  whiJe,  Ciom  iho  windows  of  the  headquarters,  death  did  its 

ffiero^y  ii(>o0  the  centre  of  the  assailing  column.     For  a  moment^ 
Mood  ftgliatt,  and  then,  full  of  utter  panic,  fled  at  iheir  utmost 
rsing  in  every  direction,  and  throwing  away  their  arms  and 
uis  on  all  mdes. 
Tby^,  ia  the  heart  of  a  city  with  more  than  a  millbn  of  mhabitanta, 
m  the  nKist  populous  quarter  of  Pari^,  and  in  the  open  face  of  day, 

Kf  cili^'Qd  wejia  seen  utterly  defying  the  government,  keeping  its 
y  m  check,  parleying,  and  giving  battle.  And,  meantime,  those 
who  would  willingly  have  lent  them  aid,  found  themaelvegj  condemned 
to  all  the  torture  of  their  power tessness  to  do  so.  Many  of  these  men 
were  obeer^^ed  hovering  around  the  scene  of  death.  With  heads  bent 
down,  with  countenances  full  of  unutterable  grief,  and  eyes  iilled  with 
te&rs«  they  wandered  ab^jutf  mute  with  despair,  ever  and  anoD  pausing 
ail  J  '  i  with  anguish  to  the  discharge  of  musketry,  and  ihe  inter- 

mit id  of  the  toc-sin,     For  fortune  refused  them  the  means  of 

being  u^^iul  in  their  friends*     In  the  struggle  of  political  passions,  lliera 
is  on^  rntif^nl  hour,  which  fixes  the  fate  of  empires.     This  precioutt 
if",  the  n?publiean&  had  suffered  to  pass  by;  and  they  now 
ij  on  Iheir  way,  not  only  the  men  whom  loyalty  animated 
them^  but  also  that  immen«^e  crowd^  that  impraelLcable^  impla- 
_... ,  ,i^ril  of  wretches,  in  whose  eyes  defeat  is  a  crime,  misfortune  a 
|irey«     [Resides,  then^  was  now  no  centre  around  which  the  repuyicans 
could  mlly,  no  chief  to  lead  them  5  on  all  aides  there  were  soldiers,  oa 
all  aided  traitors,  on  all  sides  enemies^     Already,  such  was  the  confi* 
denoe  to^pin^  in  the  minds  of  the  inditrerent  jiart  of  the  community  by 
Ike  diftfiliiy  of  government  force,  that  business  bad  resumed  its  ordinary 
oourve.     Dci  one  band,  was  commerce  pursuing  its  exclusive,  seltish, 
ill^hevofffm:;  f nlculatirms  ,*  on  the  other,  the  pavement  co verted  with  the 
mi  1,  hoiJse.*ii  hung  with  black,  the  discharge  of  musketry, 

Uif!  1 1  sounds  dying  men  carried  by  on  litters,  prifti:ii>ers  fall* 

mg  beoBiitli  the  blows  of  their  keeper:! ,  only  less  cruel  and  base  than 
y|pr  bmuAim.     Who  can  have  forgotten  that  saw  those  scenes  of  brutal 
^^^T     On  the  Place  dc  Greve,  occupied  on  the  €th  of  June  by  national 
^Kixb  und  soldiers,  there  were  committed  acts  of  ferocity  which  the 
peo  of  tbo  historian  of  those  fearful  days  absolutely  refuses  to  describe; 
'^"      rounsolation  to  his  sorrowing  heart  to  be  alje^at  least,  to  render 
[to  tlit!  nublo  condm:t  of  General  Tiburce  Sebastiani,  by  whom 
jnu'S  of  t!    '    '    '    ills  fury  were  repressed, 
on,  the  Iv  i]  the  ChAteau  des  Tu denes,  accompanied  by 

'  at  war,  ih*:  minifitcr  of  the  interior,  and  the  minister  of 
^  and  reviewed  the  troops  cotl^ttjd  on  the  Place  Louis  XY* 
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and  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  He  then  proceeded,  by  the  boulevards,  to 
the  Bastille,  through  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  along  the  Quais,  and 
re-entered  his  palace  by  the  Louvre.  Although  the  revolt  was  at  this 
period  all  but  extinguished,  this  long  circuit  of  the  king  was,  undoubt- 
edly, an  act  of  courage ;  though  he,  as  well  as  the  national  guards,  who, 
ranged  along  the  route,  receiv^  him  all  the  way  with  loud  acclamations, 
was  altogether  unaware  how  near,  at  several  points  of  his  progress,  he 
was  to  death.  On  the  Quai,  for  instance,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Place  de  Greve,  a  young  woman  had  taken  aim  at  him  from  a  window, 
and  she  only  abstained  from  firing  because  the  weight  of  the  weapon 
made  her  hand  tremble.  The  king,  on  this  occasion,  manifested  great 
courage  and  presence  of  mind,  presenting  to  all  a  calm  and  smiling 
countenance,  addressing  words  of  consolation  to  such  wounded  national 
guards  as  he  met,  fearlessly  approaching  the  silent  pr  hostile  groups 
whom  he  passed,  and  motioning  aside  those  of  his  escort  whose  affecta- 
tion of  zeal,  or  genuine  solicitude,  induced  them  to  close  around  him, 
that  they  might  cover  him  with  their  bodies. 

At  three  o'clock,  an  open  carriage,  in  which  were  MM.  Arago,  Odi- 
lon  Barrot,  and  Lafitte,  entered  the  courtyard  of  the  Tuileries.  A 
stranger  here  ran  forward,  seized  the  bridle  of  one  of  the  horses,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Take  care,  gentlemen.  M.  Guizot  has  just  quitted  the 
apartments  of  the  king ;  your  lives  are  not  safe."  More  surprised  than 
alarmed  at  this  information,  the  deputation  proceeded,  and  caused  them- 
selves to  be  announced.  A  long  intimacy  had  enabled  M.  Lafitte  closely 
to  study  the  monarch,  and  on  the  threshold  of  the  royal  chamber,  he 
said  to  his  colleagues,  "  We  must  keep  to  our  point ;  he  will  try  to 
laugh  it  off." 

On  being  admitted  to  the  royal  presence,  the  deputies  represented  to 
his  majesty,  that  the  victory  he  was  about  to  complete  was  a  victory  of 
the  law,  and  should  not  be  attended  with  cruelty ;  that  the  moment  was 
a  highly  favourable  one  for  repairing  the  mistakes  which  had  been  com- 
mitted, to  appease  the  irritation  which  had  become  general ;  and  that  it 
would  be  true  wisdom  to  take  this  triumph  of  the  law  as  the  point 
whence  to  proceed  to  that  entire  change  of  system,  which  it  was  admit- 
ted, on  almost  all  hands,  had  become  necessary  ;  that  the  popularity  of 
the  king  daily  lessening,  the  political  animosities  carried  to  an  unpreoe* 
dented  degree  of  violence,  the  civil  war  in  the  West,  and  the  civil  war 
in  Pans,  were  manifest  proofs  how  entirely  to  be  condemned  was  the 
system  of  the  13th  of  March ;  that  from  that  system  had  flowed,  as  so 
many  inevitable  consequences,  the  calamities  at  Grenoble,  the  unjusti- 
fied disarming  of  the  national  guard  in  various  towns,  measures  of  un* 
exampled  rigour  in  many  parts  of  France,  and  the  supposed  necessity 
of  subjecting  four  departments  to  all  the  severities  of  martial  law;  while, 
as  a  contrast  to  this  so  furious  domestic  policy,  the  foreign  policy  exhi- 
bited an  entire  absence  of  frankness,  energy,  and  dignity. 

The  reply  of  the  king  was  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected. 
If  blood  had  flown,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  factious,  who  would  be  pu- 
nished for  their  offences,  but  by  the  regular  course  of  justice.     If  the 
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King  af  Ftfljice  did  not  enjoy  the  popularity  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  it 
was  no  matter  of  surprise,  after  I  he  calumnies  and  insults  which  Ua<! 
been  uttered  ogainst  him,  by  thtyse  whom  thti  spirit  of  parly  rendered 
his  enemies.  'J*he  rigours  complained  of  were*  indispensable  to  the  due 
preservation  of  order,  threatened  by  ever* renewing  atlaeks  upon  it  and 
upon  the  government*  The  memorial  in  short,  was  a  mere  tissue  of 
imagmary  grievanees,  of  unjust  accusations ;  how  very  mistaken,  for 
instance,  lo  accuse  the  king  of  an  insatiable  grnsping  after  wealth  1  As 
lo  exterior  policy,  it  hod  been  conducted  with  exact  reference  to  the  in- 
terests and  resources  of  France :  the  language  of  M>  de  St*  AutairCf 
bla.mablo  perhaps  in  ap|>earance,  had  been  justified  by  the  result;  the 
Belgian  aflair  was  tinii^hed  ;  and  if  the  Italian  question  was  not  in  an 
equally  satis  factory  position,  that  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
pope  reasonable. 

Some  curious  incidents  marked  this  iiitervicw.  While  the  very  first 
words  were  being  exchanged,  a  sinister  noise  was  heard  from  without ; 
"  ft  is  the  cannon,"  said  the  kingi  "  which  they  are  advancing  to  force 
the  barricade  St.  M6ry,  with  as  little  !o:*s  of  life  as  possible."  At  the 
outset  I  Mi  Arago  had  taken  occasion  to  express  his  distinct  reiK>lution  to 
accept  no  office  from  the  gavemmeni.  M.  Odilon  Barrot  having  c^m- 
ineiiecd  a  similar  d^aration,  the  king  stopped  him,  and  said,  patting 
hit  knee  with  a  friendly  gesture :  **^  M*  Barrot,  I  do  not  accept  your  rt*- 
nunciation/'  They  reproached  his  policy  with  its  singular  tenderness 
towards  the  legilimatisls.  **  I  have  always  had  in  my  mind,"  he  re- 
plied, **the  observation  of  Kersaint:  *  Charles  1,  had  his  head  cut  off, 
and  England  saw  his  son  ascend  Ltie  throne;  James  If,  was  merely 
banished  I  and  his  race  died  oft'  upon  the  continent/  '*  But  the  feeling 
which  [jredominated  throughout  the  w^hole  conversation  of  the  king  was  ^ 
t  fear  lest  Casimir  Perier  should  have  attHbuted  to  him  the  credit  of 
Ihe  nystem  which  had  been  hitherto  pursued.  This  credit  he  asserted 
for  himsc^lf,  insisting  upon  it  over  and  over  again,  and  evidently  dcsi- 
To^a  of  rr^p resenting  his  former  minister  as  merely  the  dfx;ile  instrn- 
ment  of  a  superior  intellect.  He  also  dwelt  much  upon  the  intlexible 
Urmness  of  his  will,  which  he  said  had  never  yielded  but  upon  one  oe- 
easiott,  when  the  question  was  the  laying  aside  the  fleur-de-lis,  an  em- 
Hem  which  equally  appertained  to  the  younger  as  to  the  elder  branch 
of  the  family.  Among  the  expressions  which  escaped  the  king  in  the 
Qoarat  of  one  of  his  impromptu  speeches  on  this  occasion,  the  deputa- 
tion remarked  the  following,  as  coming  somewhat  unguardedly  from 
tlio  mouth  of  so  very  diplomatic  a  monarch  :  **  In  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
fnpp,  the  elements  of  revolution  exist,  but  all  of  them  haven^t  got  the 
itutfof  a  Duke  of  Orleans  to  put  an  cflertual  stop  to  their  progress.-'' 
Aft^r  the  interview,  Louis  Philippe  expressed  himself  to  some  of  his 
^^glimatca  who  were  in  attendiince  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  in  these 
^^BDifl :  "  M,  Odilon  Barrot  was  mild  and  sententious ;  M.  Lafittf^ 
^^Beniii ;  M.  Arago,  extremely  excited.''' 

In  the  meantime,  at  the  barricade  St,  Mery,  attack  immediately  fol* 
bwod  attack.     Pressed  upon  with  relentless  fury,  hemmed  in,  reduced 
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to  little  more  than  half  their  origioal  number,  and  with  but  one  hundred 
cartridges  led  among  them,  the  insurgents  displayed  an  intrepidity 
which  was  the  object  of  universal  astonishment.     An  old  man,  with  a 
bald  head  and  grey  beard,  fell  dead  just  within  the  barricade,  at  the 
moment  when  elevating  a  tricoloured  flag,  he  was  calling  upon  his  com- 
rades to  make  some  grand,  desperate  effort.     Near  him,  a  young  man, 
who  was  beating  the  charge,  had  his  left  hand  shattered  by  a  ball ; 
those  around  wished  him  to  go  to  the  hospital :  *'  When  those  fellows 
are  gone,"  he  calmly  replied ;  and  continued  to  beat  the  drum  with  his 
right  hand.     One  of  the  combatants  complained  of  hunger,  and  asked 
for  provisions:  ''Provisions!"  exclaimed  Jeanne:  'Mt  is  now  three 
o'clock ;  at  four  o'clock  we  shall  all  be  dead."     It  became  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  artillery,  to  form  a  regular  siege  of  a  few  stones 
piled  up  and  defended  by  a  handful  of  men.     Two  cannon,  placed  in 
front  of  St.  Nicholas-des-Champs,  were  directed  upon  the  little  barri- 
cade at  the  north  end,  large  pieces  of  which  were  carried  away  by 
every  bail.     At  the  same  time  a  gun  was  brought  up  the  Rue  Aubry- 
le-Boucher,  and  pointed  against  the  house  No.  30.    The  insurgents, 
none  the  less,  kept  up  a  good  countenance.     The  only  alteration  they 
made  was  to  nail  up  some  mattrasses  against  the  windows,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  fears  of  the  two  women  whose  rooms  they  had  taken 
possession  of.     At  length,  about  four  o'clock,  the  barricades  were  at- 
tacked from  both  sides  at  once :  by  the  national  guards  and  the  militar}' 
bearing  down  from  the  top  of  the  Rue  St.  Martin ;  by  a  battalion  of  the 
42d  of  the  line,  debouching  from  the  Rue  de  la  Verrerie ;  by  a  column 
of  the  1st  of  the  line,  under  the  orders  of  Greneral  Laidet,  in  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  Rue  des  Arcis.     The  republicans  hoped  that  by  compel- 
ling their  assailants  once  again  to  retreat,  they  should  have  some  more 
dead  soldiers  to  strip  of  thehr  cartridge-boxes,  but  the  troops  pouring  in 
with  the  utmost  impetuosity  and  resolution,  all  further  resistance  be- 
came impossible.     Upon  this  being  seen,  of  those  who  had  been  light- 
ing in  the  street,  one  portion  led  by  Jeanne  made  an  audacious,  a 
desperate  charge  with  the  bayonet  upon  the  soldiers,  forced  their  way 
through  them,  with  the  loss  of  only  three  men,  and  effected  a  secure 
retreat  down  the  Rue  Maubuee ;  the  rest  dashed  into  the  house  No.  30, 
with  a  determination  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last,  and  the  door, 
afler  they  had  all  entered,  was  strengthened  within  by  a  heap  of 
paving-stones.     Such  was  the  determined  fury  of  the  insurgents,  that 
one  of  the  panels  of  the  door  having  burst  in,  a  young  man  who  had 
just  fallen  dying  in  the  court,  crawled  to  the  opening,  in  order  to  dis- 
charge his  last  pistol-shot  upon  the  enemy,  and  seeing  his  aim  success- 
ful, fell  back  into  the  arms  of  death,  with  a  murmur  of  joy.     The  next 
moment  the  house  was  forced  by  the  military,  and  resounded  with  fu- 
rious cries  and  dying  groans.     Pursued  from  chamber  to  chamber, 
fighting  every  inch  of  their  way,  seventeen  of  the  insurgents  perished 
under  the  bayonet.     One  of  those  who  had  been  firing  from  the  third 
story,  when  he  saw  the  soldiers  coming  up,  called  out  to  his  comrades 
to  cut  down  the  stairs,  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  enemy  was  already  on 
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le  londmg-place.  **  The  barrel  of  powder  !*'  he  then  exclaimed,  "and 
tet  im  blow  up  the  house ;"  but  the  barrel  had  drsappt?ared.  The  iniur- 
gents  then  got  out  upon  the  roof,  and  made  iheir  way  through  a  window 
into  the  htmse  No.  48,  Rue  St.  Mery.  Here  they  wero  discovered,  for 
a  strict  search  was  made  in  al(  the  houses  adjoining  the  barricades,  and 
icy  would  inffillibly  hnve  been  killed,  but  that  Captain  Billet,  of  the 
Ih,  with  the  high-minded  generality  natural  to  the  French  character, 
ved  their  lives,  **  Mnke  them  prisoners,**  he  nobly  said  to  his  aol- 
lent,  *'  but  not  victims," 

Every  one  now  thought  the  contest  at  an  end,  and  alrendy  ihousatids 
curiosity  seekers  wefe  crowding  towards  No.  aO»  when,  all  ot^a  sud- 
n,  from  a  butcher's  shop  looking  tjpon  the  Rue  St.  M^ry,  and  w^hich 
d  not  yet  been  examined,  there  carne  n  sharp  discharge  of  musketry. 
he  sddiers,  who  wei^  collected  at  the  entrance  to  rhe  Rue  St.  Mery, 
fakeQ  altogether  by  surprise,  fell   back   into  the   Rue  St.  Mariin  ;  the 
idlers  took  to  their  heels.     Profiting  by  the  confu!?ion,  five  or  sis  insur- 
gents who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  bytcher's  shop,  and  from  whom  the 
Hriag  had  proceeded,  rushed  out,  and  were  lost  in  the  agitated  crowd. 
There  now  remained  in  rhe  hou^.  No,  30,  only  two  insurgents  alive. 
n  officer  of  the  nationnl  gnnrd  w^hom  the  republicans  had  taken  priso* 
r,  had  eseoped  before  the  house  was  taken  by  the  military,  in  the  dis- 
iseof  a  woman,  but  the  two  survivors  among  his  captors  had  not  had 
to  attempt  the  &ame  means  of  flight.     Squeezed,  both  of  ihem^ 
der  one  bed  in  the  apartment  whence  they  had  poured  death  upon 
ir  enemies,  they  were  condemned  to  the  torture  of  henring  the  impre- 
eiti«n*  of  the  victorious  soldters  mmglJng  with  the  dying  groans  of 
th^'ir  slaughtered  comrades*     They  themselves  more  iha nonce  received 
the  points  of  the  bayonets  which  were  thrust  about  in  search  of  some 
victim  overlooked.     At  length,  feeling  convinced  that  the  military  would 
remain  yet  sometime  in  the  hou?e,  which  I  hey  were  occupying  in  every 
rsart,  and  weary,  doubtless,  of  maintaining  an  ntti  rude  which  rheir  haughty 
daring  rendered  odious  to  them,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  quit  their 
liding'place,  thoroughly  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  dearly  if  any  impedi* 
ni  occurred  to  their  egress.     But  a  physician  attached  to  the  Hdtel 
\u,  who  had  come  there  to  fulfil  bra  professional  duties,  saved  them, 
ping  their  handkerchicfij  in  the  pool  of  blood  around  them,   he 
ilded   them  around  iherr  heads,  and,  conducted  by  the  physician,  who 
inned  for  them  the  respect  due  to  wounded  men,  they  passed  freely 
rough  the  ranks  of  soldiery,  and  eftecled  their  e*5cape. 
This  victory  was  celebrated  with  transporis^  which  were  not  exempt 
her  from  cruelly  or  from  discreditable  circumstances.     There  had 
ft  ex  111  hired,  doubtless,  on  the  part  of  the  national    guards  some 
iking  oris  of  courngc  i  Adjutant  Billier,  among  others  who  were  killed 
the  barricade  St,  Martin,  proved  that  in  France  valour  is  shared  by 
parties  ;  but,  as  is  always  the  case,  jt  was  the  men  of  the  least 
very  who  stunned  the  city  with  their  songs  of  triumph.     Almost 
r(f*d,  on  rhe  morning  of  the  6lh,  the  palace,  in  the  evening  of  the 
le  day,  was  crowded  with  visiters.     Every  one  of  these  had  only  juat 
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returned  from  the  country ;  every  one  of  them  was  in  a  state  of  absolute 
despair  at  having  missed  such  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  devoted 
loyalty ;  and  so  forth. 

Next  day  a  profound  calm  reigned  over  well  nigh  every  part  of  Paris ; 
all  the  shops  were  open ;  all  the  shopkeepers  were  at  their  business  as 
usual.  There  was,  however,  in  this  city,  one  particular  point  where 
civil  war  had  lefl  fearful  traces,  one  point  to  which  weeping  mothers 
were  hurrying  from  every  direction — the  Morgue. 

The  resistance  of  the  insurgents  of  St.  Mery  had  been  inconceivably 
determined  and  obstinate ;  so  much  so  that  many  persons  have  ima- 
gined that  government  had  taken  measures  to  encourage  and  prolong  it 
in  order  to  give  greater  eclat  to  its  victory,  and  to  attach  more  closely  to 
its  cause,  by  the  influence  of  fear,  of  the  mass  of  the  bourgeoisie.  It  is 
certain  so  far,  that  those  insurgents  of  the  barricade  St.  Mery  had  two 
traitors  among  them  ;  but,  besides  that  the  scheme  imputed  to  govern- 
ment is  altogether  unlikely,  simply  on  account  of  its  utter  atrocity  and 
infamy  ;  how  can  sensible  men  be  supposed  to  have  admitted  for  one 
monrtent  a  project  so  miserably  poor  and  futile?  Surely  a  government 
can  never  deem  it  to  its  interest  to  have  it  understood  that  a  hundred 
men,  raised  by  their  enthusiasm  above  the  fear  of  death,  are  at  any  time 
sufficient  to  bring  its  existence  into  question,  into  peril. 

However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  ministry  proceeded 
to  make  use  of  their  victory  with  impatient  ferocity.  The  very  cries  of 
indignation  and  despair  which  arose  from  the  bosom  of  families,  plunged 
into  grief  by  the  insurrection,  were  converted  into  so  many  encourage- 
ments to  rigour.  An  order  of  arrest  was  issued  against  the  chief  editor 
of  the  National^  Armand  Carrel ;  several  journals  were  seized ;  the 
homes  of  honourable  citizens  were  brutally  violated  ;  the  arrests  became 
ao  numerous  that,  to  convey  the  prisoners,  it  was  necessary  to  call  the 
public  conveyances  into  requisition.  And  in  what  colours  can  we  paint 
the  hideous  aspect  presented  during  these  hours  devoted  to  vengeance 
by  the  courts  of  the  prefecture  of  police?  A  prisoner  had  scarcely  en* 
tered  one  of  them  ere  some  of  those  foul  creatures  whom  civilization 
charges  with  the  care  of  protecting  public  morals,  would  rush  upon  the 
unhappy  wretch  with  savage  cries,  and  assail  him  with  unpunished 
blows.  The  example  of  all  this  proceeded  from  the  authorities.  An 
order,  issued  by  M.  Gisquet,  prefect  of  police,  enjoined  ail  physicians  and 
surgeons  to  denounce  such  wounded  persons  as  claimed  their  assistance; 
but  this  base  injunction  was  annulled  by  public  contempt. 

The  king  had  taken  vast  credit  to  himself,  with  MM.  Arago,  Odilon 
Barrot,  and  Lafitte,  for  the  projects  of  moderation  which  he  announced  ; 
he  had  promised  that  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  should  not  be  inter- 
rupted. And  yet,  besides  the  three  ordinances,  which  dissolved  the 
Ecole  Polytcchnique,  the  Ecole  Veterinaire  d'Alfort,  and  the  artillery 
of  the  Parisian  national  guard,  the  Moniteur  published  a  fourth  ordi- 
nance which  declared  the  capital  under  martial  law ;  a  coup  cTeUU  pro- 
ceeding from  the  reckless  precipitation  of  M.  Thiers. 

Public  opinion  was  not  long  ere  it  made  itself  heard.    It  was  to  little 
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jqiose  thai  the  Cour  Eoyale  of  Parrs,  at  the  request  of  tKe  Attorney^ 

5i*iieml,Persil,  declared  iUeirtncompeient  to  interfere  in  maitcrs  arisitig 

III  of  the  iroybles  of  the  ^jth  and  6ih  of  June;  the  councils  of  war, 

Wiich  hnri  beeo  esliibliithed   for  n    [>ermHnc(icc  in  the  capital,  did  little 

yte  than  just  mukr^  iheir  appearance  on  the  scene*     On  the  appeal  of 

,  young  painter,  nnmed  GeotTroy,  whofn  the  council  of  war  had  con- 

Bmned   to  deaih*  the  court  of  cassation  decided   in  concurrence  wiih 

arguments  of  M.  Odilon  Barrol,  and  against  those  of  M*  Voisin  de 

iartempe,  jun,,  solicitor*geticral,  that   iKe  council  of  war  of  the  1st 

Bthlary  division  had  exceeded  its  powers  ;  that  the  rules  defining  its 

gaj  jurisdiction  had  been  vtolatediand  that  by  it  the  charter  had  been 

Litrag^, 

An  immense,  a  universal  acclamation  of  applause  hailed  this  me- 

lorable  decision,  before  the  majesty  of  which  the  government  could 

refuse  to  bow,  though  in  no  doiuf^  it  acknowledged  itself  guilty  of 

same  odence  which  Charles  X,  had  expiated  in  the  Revolution  of 

bI>% 

It  was,  consequently,  before  a  jury  that  the  prisoners  of  the  6th  and 

feh  of  June  appeared.     And   the  occasion  brought  forward  some  of 

fine  spirits,  those  choice  natures,  which  in  periods  of  tranquillity, 

a  Slate  of  imperfect  civilization,  remain  for  ever  buried  and  unknown 

aong  the  masses.     In  one  of  the  trials  arising  out  of  the  insurrection, 

I  dignified  and  intrepid  bearing,  the  mm  pie,  manly,  and  impressive 

^uence  of  a  tailor,  named  Prosper,  was  the  theme  of  universal  ad- 

eiiniljon. 

We  have  seen  in  what  manner  Jeanne  made  good  his  retreat  from 

f  barricades*     From  that  moment  the  police  had  had  their  eye  con- 

lOtly  upon  him,  informed  of  his  every  movement  by  a  traitor  whose 

icherous  assistance  they  had  purchased.    But  as  Jeanne  was  m  close 

onnejcion  with  several  political  societies,  he  was  allowed  for  a  time  to 

^main  at  liberty,  the  more  eRectuallj  to  compromise  his  friends  and 

immlL     Al  length  he  was  arr*?sied  and  taken  before  the  judges.     He 

I  one  of  those  men  who  are  rendered  what  they  are  by  circumstances^ 

■ore  impassioned  in  his  feelings  than  scrupulous  in  his  conduct-,  too 

auch  a  slave  to  his  wants  to  have  passed  an  irreproachable  life,  Jeanne 

nd  wiihin  him  that  rough  material  of  poetry  and  sensibfHty  which  con- 

litute«  I  he  heroes  of  ihc  day.     He  had  displayed  fhe  highest  bravery 

r»d  generous  magnanimity  in  the  barricadcj^ ;  and  after  having  amazed 

^i*  enemies  there,  ho  now  amazed  his  judges.     The  following  exami* 

at  ion  took  place; 

•*  On  ihc  5lh  of  June  you  were  present  at  the  general  procession  t 
nir, — At  five  o'clock  were  you  not  on  ihe  Carrefour  St,  Mery  ? 
nth  »hc  muskH  I  hnd  fetched  from  hi>me, — You  helped  to  raise 
irricade  7  Yes  ;  two  national  guards  had  been  killed  close  to  me 
ihc  Boulenard  ;  we  had  been  fired  upon  without  provocniioo  ;  1  ran 
get  my  musket. — Were  not  you  the  first  to  give  the  word  to  fire? 
It>  I  a  ball  wounded  me  and  1  fell  ;  as  soon  as  I  rose  I  fired  one  shot, 
I  only  one,  for  the  party  who  fired  upon  us  ran  away, — Did  you  not 
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remain  all  night  within  the  barricade?  Yes;  and  fired. — Did  you  not 
distribute  cartridges  i  Yes  ;  whenever  they  were  wanted.  You  kept 
firing  all  the  next  day  t  All  the  next  day. — Were  you  not  one  of  those 
who,  towards  the  close  of  the  affair,  fired  from  the  windows  of  No.  80? 
Yes.  When  they  became  masters  of  the  barricades  we  had  oo  more 
cartridges,  or  we  should  have  remained ;  as  it  was  we  retired  forcing 
oar  way  with  the  bayonet  through  the  soldiers  of  the  line.'' 

Of  the  twenty-one  other  prisoners*  who  appeared  before  the  judges 
on  this  occasion,  sixteen  were  found  not  guilty,  and  dismissed ;  one  of 
these  was  the  girl  whom  we  have  mentioned.  Not  hearing,  among  the 
names  of  those  who  were  acquitted  with  her,  that  of  the  prisoner  to 
whom  she  was  betrothed,  and  fearing  a  fatal  result  for  him,  she  could 
hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  court,  and  retired,  pale,  trembling, 
and  cursing  the  indulgence  which  separated  her  from  her  lover.  The 
five  other  prisoners  having  been  interrogated,  the  court  retired  todelibe- 
rate.  Never  had  a  trial  attracted  a  larger  crowd,  or  excited  a  more 
powerful  interest.  Among  other  features,  every  one  remarked  with  ad- 
miration and  sympathy,  the  Spartan  firmness  of  Jeanne's  mother,  who, 
proud  of  her  son,  was  continually  animating  and  encouraging  him.  At 
the  moment  when  the  judges  were  about  to  resume  their  seats,  the  sister 
of  M.  Rossignol  rushed  to  the  prisoners'  bench  and  fell  into  her  brother's 
arms,  shrieking;  "The  cowards!  They  are  taking  my  brother  from 
me !  To  arms  !  Give  me  back  my  brother  1"  She  was  removed  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  and  it  was  amidst  the  agitation  produced  by  this 
scene  that  the  judgments  were  pronounced,  which  condemned — Jeanne 
to  transportation  for  life  ;  Rossignol  to  eight  years'  solitary  confinement, 
Goujon  and  Vigouroux  to  six  years'  of  the  same  punishment;  Rojon  to 
ten  years'  of  hard  labour,  without  exposure,  and  Fourcade  to  five  years' 
imprisonment. 

*  The  names  of  the  twenty-two  prisoners  were  these :  Leclerc,  Jules  Jouanne, 
Jeanne,  Rossignol,  Goujon/  Jean  Vigouroux,  Fradelle,  Falcy,  Rojon,  Fourcade, 
Metiger,  Bouley,  Conilleau,  Dumineray,  Mulette,  Maris,  Renouf,  Coiifu,  Grimbert, 
Geniillon,  Fournier,  and  Louise  Antoinette  Alexandre. 

We  have  before  us  a  letter,  in  the  handwriting  of  Jeanne's  mother,  addressed  to 
her  son  during  the  trial ;  it  runs  thus : 

*'  Thy  mother  will  be  present  to  hear  thee  to-day,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
trial ;  hitherto,  thou  hast  said  nothing  which  thou  hast  borrowed  from  any  person, 
and  thou  hast  done  well;  he  who  studies  and  makes  up  a  speech,  cannot  feel  the 
emotion  which  inspires,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  tne  person  who  speaks  from 
sentiment  and  conviction.  I  give  the  utmost  credit  to  the  good  intentions  of  M.  P. 
and  others ;  the  very  fear  of  seeing  thee  fail  makes  them  doubt  thy  resources,  but  I 
know  them  thoroughly,  or  at  any  rate,  I  know  them  well  enough  to  have  faith  in  thy 
capability  to  meet  this  occasion.  An  unjust  distrust  of  thyself,  in  this  moment  of 
crisis,  would  be  a  blemish  on  so  great  a  reputation  :  assert  the  full  right  you  had  to 
act  as  you  did  act ;  make  it  to  be  known  as  distinct ly  as  you  can,  that  you  were  in 
the  position  of  a  person  lawfully  acting  in  self-defence  ;  be  simple,  clear,  and  f^ene- 
rous ;  deal  with  thy  enemies  as  leniently  as  possible ;  in  short,  make  mv  happmess 
complete,  by  enablmg  me  to  hear  the  people  say,  *  He  was  as  great  in  defeat  as  he 
was  brave  in  fight.'  Let  thy  soul  maintain  an  elevation  correspondine  with  thy 
deeds.  Ah !  it  thou  couldst  but  thoroughly  feel  how  proud  I  am  to  have  given 
thee  birth !  Fear  no  weakness  on  my  part ;  thy  greatness  of  houI  has  the  power  of 
strengthening  mine. 

'*  Adieu !  Though  I  am  separated  from  thee,  my  heart  quits  thee  not  for  a  mo- 
ment." 
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Such  was  the  defiouemenl  of  ihb  crisis^  the  most  extraordioary,  j>er* 
haps,  that  is  mentLoned  m  history «  WKnt  woiitd  hav€  happened  if  the 
tepLiblic  hnd  carried  the  day?  It  in  lo  be  borne  in  mind,  ihiit  Europe, 
at  this  epoch,  had  recovered  from  th«  immense  stupefaction  into  which 
1830  had  plunged  her;  that  she  possessed  the  secret  of  our  inevitable 
divisions ;  that  she  was  well  aware  how  ephemeral  are  our  fits  of  ar- 
dour; and  that  the  empire  of  thc^  world  eouid  not  for  th€  future  be  a 
mere  cm^p  de  main  for  us  !  Again,  combined  W'lth  the  domination  of  a 
cliis«  altogether  Carthaginian  in  its  fhpllngs  and  tendenciea,  a  mortarchy, 
ilselftbe  oflspring  of  revolt,  had  in  the  course  of  two  years  brought  into 
BCtive  CTElslence  many  bad  inspirations  and  lurbujent  pnseious;  on  the 
one  hand  a  beanlesg  selfishnessi  an  unscrupukius  cupidity »  a  fanatical, 
mi^serable  desire  to  keep  things  in  exactly  the  direction  which  suited  the 
men  of  influence;  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  side  of  the  most  laudable 
lupirations,  the  most  elevated  impulses,  base  envy  raised  its  head,  a 
love  of  disorder,  for  its  own  sake,  a  hatred  of  unjust  men  in  power 
nitber  than  of  injustice  itself;  and  under  the  pretence  of  destroying 
tyranny,  llie  desire  merely  to  replace  it  by  other  tyranny*  A  repub^ 
hcan  government,  then,  would,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  have  had 
society  lo  new  mould,  parties  to  moderate,  the  people  lo  satisfy  and 
keep  in  order,  the  opulent  class  to  place  under  subjection,  without  de- 
spoiling it,  Europe  to  conquer,  Europe  on  its  guard,  vigilant,  armed. 
Now  10  meet  the  e;«igeneies  of  such  a  situation,  what  was  the  strength 
©f  the  republican  party  ?  The  party  of  the  decided  minority,  it  waa 
the  object  of  prejudices,  most  of  them  unjust,  but  none  the  less  invele- 
rale;  it  allowed  itself  to  be  governed  raiher  by  sentiment  than  by  ideas; 
ils  nominal  chief,  M.  de  Lafayette,  needed,  and  yet  dreaded,  to  be  super- 
seded ;  and  as  to  its  real  practical  leaders,  besides  that  they  would  have 
had  to  encounter  the  equally  strong  current  of  rivalry  from  wnlhin  and 
haired  from  without,  they  had  not  as  yet  studied  the  social  condition  of 
Fmnce  with  sufficient  application  to  enable  them  to  derive  from  the 
Tegfneraiion  of  society  the  elements  of  their  permanent  influence  and 
principles  of  government.  Thus,  i*i  the  position  to  nhicb  two  years  of 
the  new  reign  had  brought  things,  despotism,  according  to  alt  appear- 
ai>res,  ivas  in  1^32,  far  more  probable  than  liberty;  it  seemed  much 
ta*icr  lo  start  as  N?ipofeon,  Emperor,  than  as  VVashinglon,  President* 
Btif,  then,  h:]s  it  never  happened  to  revolutions  lo  evolve  from  their  owa 
di*ffurbed  bosom,  the  very  means  required  for  their  secure  establish- 
ment T  In  general,  people  do  not  takp  sufficiently  into  account  the  ideas 
which  societies  in  a  stale  of  imperfect  organiz^ation  have  germinating  in 
ihetr  hofom,  ready  to  burst  forth  j  or  the  great  men  who  remain  inac* 
tive  within  them,  their  greatness  alike  unknown  lo  themselves  and  to 
wctety.  How  many  a  man,  perhaps,  has  died  a  peasant  or  a  common 
loMier,  who,  if  circumstances  had  brought  him  forward,  would  have 
been  greater  than  CromwHl  1  At  nil  events,  however  stormy  the  con- 
dition itito  ii'hich  a  republic  might  have  brought  our  countryn^  it  would 
never  havo  reduced  it  to  what  we  now  see,  the  social,  the  individual 
chA meter  debased ;  Frenchmen  utterlv  indijfereat  under  national  mis- 
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fortune  and  disgrace ;  the  genius  of  the  couatry  decaying,  disappearing; 
the  nation  itself  dying,  exhausted,  corrupt,  and  rotten. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  defeat  of  the  republicans  had  inflated  the  hearts  of  their  enemies 
to  an  enornnous  degree.  When  a  party  has  conquered,  it  requires  un- 
usual magnanimity  to  refrain  from  an  eager  and  ostentatious  d^>lay  of 
its  triumph !  In  exact  proportion  to  the  agonized  terror  which  the  court 
had  experienced,  was  its  joy  insulting  and  overbearing  now.  Under  a 
show  of  fanatic  loyalty  and  devotion,  the  men  who  had  basely  fled  and 
threatened  monarchy,  now  prostrate  before  its  renewed  life,  loudly  pro- 
claimed it  imperishable.  At  this  very  juncture  the  Duke  de  Reichstadt 
died. 

In  a  calm,  lovely  day,  there  was  seen  advancing,  throagh  a  perfectly 
silent  crowd,  along  the  streets  of  that  capital  of  Austria,  which  once 
looked  down  abashed  and  terror-struck  beneath  the  proud  eagles  of 
Napoleon,  a  hearse,  preceded  by  a  coach  and  a  few  horsemen.  Some 
attendants  walked  on  either  side,  bearing  torches.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  church,  the  court  commissioner,  in  pursuance  of  a  remarkable 
custom  of  the  country,  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  names  and  titles  of 
the  deceased;  then  knocking  at  the  door,  he  solicited  for  the  corpse 
admission  to  the  temple.  The  princes  and  princesses  of  the  house  of 
Austria  were  there  awaiting  the  body,  and  attended  it  to  the  vault,  into 
which  the  fortune  of  the  empire  then  descended  for  ever. 

The  death  of  the  son  of  Napoleon  occasioned  no  surprise  among  the 
nations.  It  was  known  that  he  was  of  a  very  sickly  constitution ;  and 
besides,  poison  had  been  spoken  of;  those  who  think  everytliing  possi- 
ble to  the  fear  or  ambition  of  princes,  had  said :  he  bears  too  great  a 
name  to  live  / 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  as  to  these  rumours,  the  inex- 
haustible aliment  of  popular  credulity,  the  devoted  partisans  of  the 
house  of  Orleans  deceived  themselves,  if  they  saw  in  the  death  of  the 
Duke  de  Reichstadt  only  the  removal  of  a  pretender  to  the  crown. 
That  death  was  but  another  step  in  the  inexorable  development  of  a 
fatal  law,  in  course  of  execution  in  this  country.  To  And  a  successor 
to  Louis  XIV.  it  was  necessary  to  descend  s6  far  down  as  his  great 
grandson.  There  was  the  death  of  an  heir-presumptive  between  Louis 
XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  Another  heir-presumptive,  Louis  XVII.,  ceased 
to  exist,  almost  without  its  being  known  that  he  had  existed.  Tlie 
Duke  de  Bern  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  door  of  a  theatre.  The 
Duke  de  Bordeaux  had  just  made  the  journey  to  Cherbourg ;  and  now 
it  was  upon  the  heir-presumptive  of  Napoleon  himself  that  fell  the  in- 
exorable  decree  which  God  had,  for  half  a  century,  been  carrying  into 
execution  in  this  country,  to  punish  the  arrogance  of  dynasties,  which 
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sueoessively'  pronounced  themselvea  immortaL   I  do  not  add  to  this  list, 

"  at  of  respect  to  a  e^ief  still  Tresh  in  the  public  mind  ;  it  has  b^x-n  seea 

It  the  doath  of  the  Duke  dc  Reichstadt  was  not  to  close  the  scries,  *  * , , 

One  of  the  first  acts  which  manifested  the  eager  determination  of 

owcr  to  make  the  most  of  its  victory,  was  the  violent  suppression  of 

the  St.  Simoninn  religion, 

I  Since  the  separation  of  Bayard  and  Er^fanttn,  a  new  schism  had 
Guided  the  St,  Simonian  family.  Wc  have  explained  the  ideas  of  En- 
iuitin  as  to  the  mission  of  the  pfiir^prkst^  in  reference  to  marriage. 
rhcse  ideas  were  not  nharod  by  M.  DHnde  Rodriguez,  He  w^as  quite 
ready  to  admtt  of  divorce  in  certain  cases,  and  aller  certain  trials  ;  but, 

I while  tin?  union  sijb«i«ted,  he  insisted  upon  its  t>eing  }M.4d  sacred »  invio- 

^^BibJe,  and  quite  independent  of  the  milhority  of  the  pries t^  in  »ll  that 
^HbDncems  the  heart  or  the  senses.  Airain,  M.  Olinde  Rodriguez  was  by 
^^■o  means  inclined  to  submit  everything,  tn  an  absolute  manner,  to  tlie 
BHbeision  of  the  woman  who  should  first  take  her  so?it  on  the  pontifical 
throne*  He  admitted  that  to  the  priestess  mt^ht  fitly  belong  the  cnun- 
^^^lation  of  the  code  of  chastity,  the  law  of  the  properties ;  but  this  code, 
^^■lis  law,  in  his  view,  should  at  the  same  time,  not  contravene  eertain 
^^■Igorous  conditions;  he  ref|uired,  for  instance,  that  the  child  should 
^Hltwnys  be  in  a  position  to  m\m^  its  father,  and  he  rejerfed,  beforehand, 
^^Rs  alfo£iF4her  irreconcilenble  with  the  very  essence  of  marriage,  any 

1^ principle  involving  the  slightest  profanation  of  the  intimacy  of  huslwind 

^^k)d  wife* 

^H  Such  differences  as  these  had  a  clear  tendency  to  bring  al>out  a  rup- 
^^■ttre ;  and  the  rapture  very  speedily  took  place,  amid  much  djsiurl>anee 
^^pnd  confusion.  Oltndc  Rodriguez  summoned  the  St,  Simonians  around 
^^■im,  in  his  character  of  dirc^ct  inheritor  of  their  master's  doctrine,  but 
^^h  vnin.  Hereupon,  the  loan  he  liad  issued  fell  natui-ally  into  discredit, 
^^Bnd  the  financial  emtmrrassments  accumulating,  the  family  in  the  Hue 
^^Blonsi^ny  had  to  break  up,. 

^^B  lo  thjB  crisis  Enfantnrs  imperturbat>le  presence  of  mind  did  not  for- 
^^■akfl  him*  Fie  possessed,  at  f^lenilmontsnt,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  a 
^^kcKiae  with  a  garden:  he  resolved  to  eonstitute  this  a  place  of  retire^ 
^^HV^iit,  sftidy,  and  lulHxir  for  himself  and  his  chosen  disciples.  On  the 
^Hkt^th  of  April,  ymvz,  he  announced  in  the  following  terms  his  new  de- 
^^pL'rmiuatioUf  rtnd  the  discontinuanre  of  the  Glofie :  **  Dear  ehildrt^n,  the 
^^Huy  on  which  I  ai] dress  you  has  been  a  great  day  fiir  the  last  eighteen 
^^Bcnturies,  On  thi^  dny  died  the  divine  lib*?rator  of  slaves.  To  conse- 
^^Kmie  ii.^  anniv^^rsary,  let  us  enter  upon  our  sacred  retirement;  and  let 
^^Hbe  laflt  trace  of  «iavery,  domesticity,  disappear  from  amengsl  us," 
^H  Forty  disciples  f^>l lowed  Enfantin  to  MenilmontanI,  and  conjtnenccd, 
^^■hough  in  combination  with  a  profound  sentiment  of  hierarchical  supre- 
^^Bnary  on  the  part  of  ie  /V/'^/lhe  practice  of  a  life  in  common.  Poets, 
^^Ktu^iHans,  artists,  engineerf,  civil  and  militar>%  all  gaily  applied  them- 
^^M^lvfjtf  by  turns,  to  the  hardest  and  rudest  labours.  Tticiy  repaired  the 
^^Boui*e,  n^mdarly  swept  and  kept  in  order  the  rf>f*ms,  olBceSf  and  court- 
^^^^■s  cultivate  the  grounds;  covered  the  walks  with  gravel,  which 
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they  procured  from  a  pit  they  had  themselves  with  much  toil  opened ; 
and  so  on.  To  prove  that  their  ideas  upon  the  nature  of  marriage  and 
the  emancipation  of  women  were  not  founded  upon  the  calculations  of 
a  voluptuous  selfishness,  they  imposed  upon  themselves  the  law  of  strict 
celibacy.  Every  morning  and  evening  they  refreshed  their  minds  with 
the  discourses  of  Le  Fire,  or  sought  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  Christian 
saints,  read  aloud  by  one  of  them  to  the  rest,  examples,  precepts,  en- 
couragement. Hymns,  the  music  to  which  had  been  composed  by  one 
of  their  number,  M.  Felicien  David,  served  to  exalt  their  souls  while 
they  soothed  their  labour.  At  five  o'clock  the  horn  announced  dinner. 
The  workmen  then  piled  their  tools,  ranged  the  wheelbarrows  round 
the  garden,  and  took  their  places,  afler  having  chanted  in  chorus  the 
prayer  before  meat.  All  this  the  public  were  admitted  to  see :  a  spec- 
tacle in  which  a  sneering,  jesting  nation  only  marked  the  singular  fea- 
tures, by  turns  simple  and  sublime,  but  which  was  assuredly  deficient 
in  neither  broad  aim  nor  in  abstract  grandeur.  For,  in  this  practice  of 
theirs,  the  apostles  of  Menilmontant  went  far  beyond  their  own  theories, 
and  were  sowing  around  them,  unconsciously,  the  seeds  of  doctrines 
which  were  destined  one  day  to  throw  their  own  into  oblivion. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  June,  amidst  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  in  the  Rue 
St.  Mery,  and  not  far  from  the  bloody  theatre  whence  arose  the  cries 
of  the  combatants — it  was  on  this  very  6th  of  June  that,  for  the  first 
time  since  they  had  entered  it,  the  St.  Simonian  family  threw  open  the 
doors  of  their  retreat.  At  half-past  one  they  were  assembled,  standing 
in  a  circle,  in  front  of  the  house,  while,  outside  a  second  circle,  formed 
of  those  whom  the  inmates  of  Menilmontant  termed  the  exterior  family, 
was  a  small  group  of  spectators,  attracted  by  the  curiosity  of  the  thing. 
A  curious  ceremony,  in  fact,  was  to  take  place  that  day :  the  assump- 
tion of  the  family  habit. 

In  adopting  a  distinctive  costume,  the  St.  Simonians  had  the  double 
object  in  view,  of  at  once  making  clear  their  originality  as  a  sect,  and, 
still  more,  of  establishing  some  influence  over  a  society,  which  they 
were  no  longer  in  a  position  to  operate  upon  by  daily  publications,  or 
by  indefatigable  preaching.  It  was,  besides,  an  effectual  test  by  which 
to  prove  the  depth  of  conviction  of  their  existing  members ;  for  it  re- 
quired a  firm  and  manly  courage,  a  belief  singularly  bold  and  deter- 
mined, to  appear  abroad  in  the  ensigns  of  an  apostleship  which  would, 
doubtless,  meet  on  its  way,  in  eyery  direction,  with  incredulity,  mockery, 
and  insult. 

It  having  been  .decided,  then,  that  the  sect  should  wear  a  particular 
costume,  M.  Edmond  Talabot  had  designed  it,  and  superintended  its 
preparation.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple,  more  convenient,  more 
elegant  than  this  uniform:  a  blue  close  coat,  opening  in  part,  and 
showing  a  waistcoat,  the  opening  of  which  was  not  seen ;  a  leathern 
girdle,  white  trousers,  and  a  red  cap ;  these  constituted  the  dress ;  the 
neck  was  bare,  and  they  were  to  wear  their  beards  long,  afler  the 
fashion  of  the  Orientals. 

The  ceremony  of  assuming  this  new  costume  was  accompanied  by 
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•Ofne  stmnge  sceneSf  which  gave  a  lolerably  clcmr  idea  of  the  second 
^u^is  of  St.  SimonUm.  The  Pere  Enfantin,  who,  for  three  tkysi  had 
absented  himi^lf,  npf>earcd  at  two  oVlock  on  ihe  6th  oi' June  bt-fbre  the 
family,  who  rt*ccived  him  with  joylul  emotion,  with  tender  veaerotion. 
At  sight  of  him  thf?  faitiiful,  as  it  wert%  with  a  suddea  impuUe  of  admi- 
rmtioa  ajid  lovei  hegaa  chanting  m  ehorusi 

''Hail.  fathcnhniU 
Satuiaiiiiii  and  glory  to  God  V* 

He,  meiuitime,  came  forward  with  a  slow  and  majestic  step,  his  bead 
biire,  his  countar-rranee  radinnt*  He  hod  confided  the  direction  of  the 
community,  diiring  his  ahsence^  to  MM.  Michel  Chevalier,  Fournel,  and 
Burmult.  Th<'  latter  hfAving  given  an  account  to  X^  Plrt  of  their 
^►t**wjii"tJ*hip,  Enfant  ill  uddrcsscd  ific  astscmbly  in  these  words  :  **  During 
•e,  1  have  been  eniragcd,  arninging  with  Bi>uffard  and  Hoart, 
Ui  n  of  our  ajKjstleslitp  into  two  t> ranches,  the  regular  and  the 

%^teccduri  in  the  sfUTie  way  that  the  Christian  church  distinguishes  it  a 
^TO*  J  have  charged  Bonffard  and  Hoart  to  arrange  onr  past  infc* 
10  the  world  which  we  have  now  quitted.  This  very  day,  I  have 
gjViH  BoutKird  fuU  power  to  dispose  of  ell  that  which,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  world,  I  p>ss<»ss;  I  will  not,  and  may  not,  again  sign  any 
det^  or  art  whatever  in  this  world,  and  those  who  abide  with  me,  who 
wetr  the  «amc  habit  that  1  wear,  in  like  manner  thereby  resign  the 
power  and  abjure  I  he  w*ili  to  sign  any  deed  or  act  for  the  future*  wn 
will,  all  of  us,  Ije  frt^c  aa  air  from  the  shackles  of  the  world ;  we  Will, 
all  of  us,  renounce  whot  the  Chris tiiuis  term  the  devil  and  all  his  works^ 
his  fiomps,  and  hin  vunities,  that  we  muy  be  the  better  prepared  each 
day  to  giiin  our  daily  bread,  and  to  mender  ourselves  worthy  of  receiving, 
like  the  man  of  labour,  wagkc," 

Th<^«e  words  cleaHy  convey  what  was^  nt  that  inoment,  the  leading 
idea  of  the  inmates  of  Menilmontant,  They  who  had  devoted  ihcm- 
aelvda  to  the  noblest  exercises  of  the  intellect,  songht  to  rehabilitate 
pkyftieal  laliour;  to  carry  into  practice  that  which  they  had  recognised 
b  theory — the  equality  of  mind  and  body,  brought  together  and  re- 
aniied  by  sentiment  or  rf^ligion. 

On  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  P&re  Enfantin,  assisted  by  one 
©f  hin  diHciples,  put  on  the  apostolical  habit.  Then,  aiding  in  return 
disciple  who  had  assisted  him  he  obf^rved,  **This  waistcoat  is  the 
gym  bo  I  i>f  frateniity ;  we  rattnot  put  it  on  us  without  the  help  of  one  of 
our  brethren*  If  it  is,  on  tlie  one  hand,  attended  by  the  inconvenience  of 
making  assistance  indijftj>ens+ible,  on  the  other,  it  has  the  grt^at  advantage 
of  bnnuinij  fc^rcibly  before  our  minds,  on  each  occasion,  the  sentiment 
of  ftBttOciation/^  Following  the  example  of  i>  Pire^  the  aposties  of 
HenUnKmtiint  then  hastened  to  assume  the  new  costume.  Some  few, 
hdboAt  dix^lared  that  they  did  not  as  yet  feel  within  themselves  the  ne- 
ceniry  strf  nuth  of  miad,  but  they  were  I  he  exceptions.  At  the  mo- 
msot  iifacc^om [dishing  this  net  of  renunciation  of  the  world,  of  his  old 
iiou  and  iimisementa^  M.  Molse  Rtirtouniet  thns  expressed  himself  to 
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the  Pere  Enfantin :  "  I  told  you,  one  day,  that  I  saw  in  you  the  majesty 
of  an  emperor,  but  not,  sufficiently  for  my  weakness,  the  goodness  of  a 
Messiah.  You  then  appeared  to  me  an  object  of  awe,  of  fear.  This 
day,  I  deeply  appreciate  what  gentleness,  what  tenderness,  fills  your 
soul :  father,  I  am  ready." 

That  all  this  should  have  taken  place  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
France,  in  Paris,  in  that  city,  through  every  comer  of  which  the  breath 
of  Voltaire  had  passed,  where  every  circumstance  recalled  to  you  the 
reign  of  sarcasm  triumphant,  of  liberalism  long  dominant,  may  appear, 
to  superficial  thinkers,  mere  matter  of  striking  and  amusing  contrast, 
but  the  philosopher  will  see  in  it  much  more  than  this.  So  long  curbed 
and  kept  under  to  an  excessive  degree,  the  religious  and  democratic 
sentiment  had  reacted ;  and  the  reaction  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  sterile 
of  effects,  though  it  announced  itself  amidst  fantastical  circumstances, 
under  the  form  of  a  mysticism  somewhat  too  unsophisticated,  and  with 
a  solemnity  so  exaggerated  as  to  verge  on  the  puerile.  And  what  ren- 
ders the  matter  the  more  extraordinary,  the  more  deserving  of  perma- 
nent record  anji  remembrance,  is  the  fact,  that  the  disciples  were  nearly 
all  of  them  well  instructed,  studious,  talented,  eloquent  men,  and  pecu- 
liarly  apt  in  detecting  the  ridiculous  points  about  the  society,  whose 
more  serious  injustice  they  denounced  with  such  force,  such  boldness, 
and  oAen  with  such  good  sense  and  judgment. 

At  all  events,  the  government  deemed  the  St.  Simonians  too  dangerous 
a  body  to  enjoy  its  tolerance  any  longer.  For  some  months  past,  in- 
deed, they  had  been  taking  steps  against  them.  And  now,  after  having 
kept,  for  a  long  time,  a  scandalous  prosecution  hanging  over  them ;  afler 
having,  more  than  once,  caused  the  bayonets  of  the  military  to  glitter 
amidst  their  peaceful  ceremonies ;  the  government  decided  upon  bring- 
ing them  before  the  Tribunal  of  Justice.  On  the  27th  of  August,  the 
Pere  Enfantin,  and  MM;  Michel  Chevalier,  Barrault,  Duveyrier,  and 
Olinde  Rodriguez,  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Cour  d'Assises. 
They  were  charged — 1,  with  the  offence  provided  against  by  article  291 
of  the  Penal  Code,  which  prohibits  meetings  consisting  of  more  than 
twenty  persons ;  2,  of  the  offence  of  outraging  public  morality  and 
virtue.  Wishing  to  give  this  trial  the  utmost  possible  idaty  Enfantin 
had  summoned  as  witnesses,  not  only  all  the  members  of  the  family  of 
Menilmontant,  but  also  some  of  those  who,  without  the  limits  of  that 
select  community,  professed  the  St.  Simonian  doctrines.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day,  the  disciples  of  St.  Simon  ranged  themselves  in  sym- 
metrical order ;  M.  Michel  Chevalier  ordered  the  signal  of  departure  to 
be  sounded  on  the  horn,  and  the  little  colony  proceeded  on  their 
march.  ^ 

The  high  nature  of  the  questions  about  to  be  discussed,  and  the  talent 
of  the  accused  persons,  gave  to  this  judicial  contest  far  more  importance 
than  the  majority  of  diplomatic  or  parliamentary  struggles  present.  But 
it  was  not  on  this  account  that  the  public  curiosity  was  so  vividly  ex- 
cited ;  what  the  Parisians  sought,  in  the  spectacle  they  had  so  impa- 
tiently looked  forward  to  since  its  announoement,  was  less  its  true  sig- 
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blion  tli&n  the  singiifjirit y  of  its  obvious  features  ;  they  looked  upon 
coniedy  of  a  novf;!  and  very  diverting  sort.     According! Vi  ihero 
\m  great  crowd  fo  look  at  the  ^t,  Simoninns, 

When  they  entered  ilie  court,  all  eyes  were  f^xed   upon  Enfantin. 
wore  a  dvvss  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  family »  only  of  a  brighter 
a©,  and  the  words^  Lb  Pere,  were  worked  in  large  letters  upon  iho 
brvasL    Two  women,  Mesdames  A^lae  St.  Hi  la  ire,  and  Ceeile  Fonrnel, 
were  immediately  behind  him*  Standing  ino  firm  and  graceful  attitude, 
at  ihe  cud  of  the  prisoner^a  bench,  he  gazed  delitierately  up<*n  the 
surlience,  who,  on  their  part^  beheld  with  amazement  ihe  profound  vene- 
rntion  manifested   towards  Le  Pere,  by  his  children  all  pressing  devo- 
tedly arijimd  him.     The  first  remarkable  fact  which  the  judicial  inter-* 
rogatories  elicited  for  the  spectators,  was  the  youth  of  the  accused,    M, 
Barrauli  was  3^1;  M.  Duveyrier^  29;  M.  Michel   Chevalier,  26;  and 
Le  P^re  himself  was  but  'M,     Yet  when  the  president,  M.  Naudin, 
a^ked  him,  **  Do  you  not  entitle  yourself  leather  tf  Ihimamty  ?     Do 
you  not  profess  that  you  are  the  Hving  im4f  f"  he  rephed,  with  the 
•inmost  ctwlnesa  and  sclf-possc'ssion,  **  Yes,,  sir."    There  then  t»ceurred 
""tftcene  altogether  novel  in  ihe  annals  of  judicial  proceedings.     The 
Ifisl  witness  called,  M,  Molse  Retournet,  bc*ing  required  to  take  the 
pathj  lumcd  round  to  Enfontin,  and  said,  "  Father,  can   I  take  the 
nrtth  r^     Enfontin  replied  in  the  negative,  and  the  president  ordered  ihe 
witness  to  retire.     All  the  other  witnesses  belonging  to  the  family  were 
8uc<X'^s«iveIy  called  up,  and  successively,  when  they  were  required  to 
take  the  oaih,  declared  they  could  not  do  so,  without  the  authority  of 
ihe  P^re  St^prnne^ 
^^^  The  lending  counsel  for  the  prof^ecution,  M.  De!apalme,  then  pro* 
^Hbcidetl  with  his  address.     A(\qt  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  origin  and  pnv 
^^■Itiss  of  SU  Si  monism,  he  endeavoured  to  brand  the  St.  Si  m  on  i  an  ritfi^ 
^^ft  a  flort  of  fetiehism,  mode  up  of  mischievous  falsehoods  and  absurdities. 
^^fc  described   Le  Fere  Enfanlin  as  a  man  in  whom  the  passion  for 
tl0toriety   had  become  sheer   extravagance.      He   reproached  the  St, 
Simonian  association  severely  for  the  appeal  which  it  had  made  to  the 
capitalists,  and  for  its  osienlalious  mendicity.     He  afBrmcd  that  such 
an  a*w:>eiation  had  nothing  in  common  with  a  religious  society  ;  for  that 
it  had  neither  dogma   nor  worship,  nor  ceremonies;  and  conEned  its 
operation  to  the  material  world,  altogether  in  contradiction  to  the  dis* 
luictivo  ehanjctcristic  of  all  religions.     As  a  matter  of  con  sequence, 
the  St*  Simonians  being  in  no  degree  entirled  to  invoke,  in  their  favour, 
principle  of  rt^ligious  liberty,  had,  I>y  collecting  in  assemblies  of 
are  than  twenty  personfl,  lieen  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  article 
II  of  Ihe  Penal  f^>de.     Proceeding  to  the  al!egation  of  their  having 
mitniged    public    morality,  M,  Dela[>alme  asked    whether  there   was 
ilhirjjr  rotitrary  to  moralii,  lu  a  doctrine  which  glorified  inconstancy  ; 
whii'b  fcndrd,  by  ihe  rehafAfitatmn  of  ihf  ffesh^  a  a  they  phrased  it,  to 
up*»n  ihe  ruins  of  cbastuy  the  empire  of  sensual  pleasure;  which 
ctCHJ  marriage  to  the  exercise  of  a  right,  bringing  dirtK^ily  to  mind 
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the  old  Droit  de  Seigneur;^  which  gave  to  the  PrHre  the  charge  of 
regulating  and  developing,  as  well  the  carnal  as  the  intellectual  appe- 
tites. "  But,  gentlemen,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  these  pernicious 
doctrines  did  not  pass  without  opposition.  When  Le  Pere  Enfantin 
first  promulgated  them,  a  woman  was  present,  who  felt  her  pure  soul 
revolt  against  such  hideous  conceptions  ;  and  she,  a  weak,  timid  woman, 
at  once  rose  and  protested  energetically  against  them." 

M.  Delapalme  had  scarcely  concluded  these  words,  when  Madame 
Ociie  Pournel  (it  was  she  whom  the  public  officer  had  just  referred  to, 
unconscious  of  her  presence),  started  up,  and  protested  energetically 
against  what  he  had  said  :  *'  1  am  here,"  she  exclainnfed,  ^'  to  abjure  the 
part  which — "  "Hold  your  tongue  I"  cried  the  president.  Madame 
Fournel,  heedless  of  the  injunction,  was  proceeding :  "  My  understand* 
ing  has  since  become  more  enlightened ;  I  now  recognise  the  morality 
of  the  doctrine,  and — ,"  when  the  president  furiously  called  to  her:  "  If 
you  utter  another  word,  1  will  have  you  turned  out !"  Such  a  menace, 
publicly  directed  by  a  magistrate  to  a  woman,  created,  in  the  minds  of 
the  audience,  a  feeling  of  painful  amazement ;  an  impression  which  gave 
still  greater  interest  to  the  defence,  which  they  now  awaited  on  the  part 
of  the  accused. 

M.  Olinde  Rodriguez,  we  have  seen,  had  seceded  to  a  certain  extent ; 
he  had  not  followed  Enfantin  to  Menilmontant,  and  had  not  assumed 
the  apostolic  habit.  His  position,  therefore,  in  the  affair,  was  not  the 
same  with  that  of  the  other  defendants.  He  accordingly  confined  him* 
self  to  the  task  of  vindicating  the  memory  of  St.  Simon,  his  master, 
from  some  attacks  upon  it  which  M.  Delapalme  had  unadvisedly  ven- 
tured to  make,  and  this  he  did  in  clear,  precise,  telling  language.  MM. 
Michel  Chevalier,  Duveyrier,  Barrault,  and  their  counsel,  MM.  Simon, 
Lambert,  and  d'Eichthal,  then  successively  addressed  the  court  to  this 
effect : 

The  government  advocate  disallowed  to  the  St.  Simonian  society  the 
religious  character :  he  reproached  them  with  having  substituted  for  the 
worship  due  to-  the  divinity,  superstitious  homage  rendered  to  a  man. 
There  was  in  this  accusation  either  very  great  ignorance  or  reckless 
injustice,  for  what  had  the  Pere  Enfantin  distinctly  declared?  He  had 
distinctly  and  emphatically  declared  this :  "  God  is  all  that  is  !" 
consequently,  no  more  war  between  the  two  principles,  the  mind  and 
the  body,  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  :  <^  No  one  of  us  is  separate  from 
God,  yet  no  one  of  us  is  God  ;"  consequently,  no  more  slaves,  no 
more  outcasts,  no  more  servile  adoration  of  one  man  by  another,  no 
more  despotic  masterdom ;  Every  one  of  us  lives  in  the  life  op 
God  ;  we,  all  of  us,  have  communion  in  him  ;  consequently,  no 
more  antagonism  between  individuals  and  society,  between  interest  and 
duty.  Harmony,  equality,  fraternity,  these  were  the  three  vast  ideas 
comprehended  in  the  definition  given  by  Enfantin  of  the  Deity ;  and 
yet  the  St.  Simonians  were  charged  with  not  being  a  religious  society ; 

*  An  old  feudal  privilege,  which  entitled  the  seigneur  to  sleep  with  the  bride  of 
his  vassal  on  the  first  night  of  the  marriage. 
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with  having  about  God  do  other  nolbn  than  that  of  a  vogue  confused 
imnthcbm  f    As  to  their  ceremonies,  the  government  wns  surely  iiiox* 
cutabie  in  being  ignorant  of  ihern,  seeing  that  it  had  sent  Co  Mt^nJlmon- 
tan  If  to  make  ihem&elves  thoroughly  acr^namted  with  iho&e  CFremonie«, 
Its  commissaries  of  police,  its  gendarmes^  itg  soldier?,     Trnet  ihe  St. 
Simon  laps  occupied  themselves  as  well   with  temporal  as  with  spiriiuaE 
onder  ;  but  then,  where  had  M.  Defapalme  found  authority  for  hi^asser- 
ltont  that  it  was  the  property  of  all  religions  to  keep  apart  from  their 
infloence  the  social  and  poHlical  interests  of  humanity  7    Did  he  mean 
really  to  affirm  that  the  rpligbn  of  the  Hindoos,  thai  of  the  Egyptians, 
that  of  the  Goebres,  that  of  the  Hebrews,  that  of  tlio  Druid^i,  Ihat  ofihe 
adorers  of  Odin,  that  of  African  fetich^sm,  that  of  Islamism ;  that  all 
these  had  not  also  comprehended  morals  and  politics  ;  had  not  regulated 
the  relation  between  people  and  people,  caste  and  caste,  individual  and 
individual  f  Caiholicism  itself,  had  it  not  been  political  when  it  ch:*iiged 
the  condition  of  women,  and  occupied  itself  in  inducing  societies  to  ]iut 
&a  end  to  slavery  1    Christ ianiiy,  ^n  its  purer  and   nobler  ckys,  had  ic 
not  presented  as  its  most  obvious  feature  a  series  of  attempts  to  influence 
the  lempfiral  world;  to  irench  upon  Cn?sar?    Was  the  learned  counsel 
pos;sibly  ignorant  of  the  saying  of  a  celebrated  historian  :  "  The  king- 
dom of  France  is  a   kingdom  created  by  bishops,"     Again,  what  did 
they  mean  by  reproachin|i;  the  St*  Sim<intans  with  askrng  for  money? 
— Money  ;  why,  the  first  Christians  wanted  money  ;  they  who,  accord- 
iog  to  the  Acts  of  the  Aposiles,  **  pnt  in  common  all  they  possessed; 
ielltng  their  lands  and  their  goods,  so  that  they  might  distribute  the  pro- 
duce atnong  all  their  number,  according  to  the  wants  ofench,"  Money! 
It  was  necessary  to  the  dearons  of  the  primitive  church,  whose  special 
charge  it  was  to  collect  the  gifts  of  the  faithful ;  it  was  necessary  to  the 
Christian  religion  up  from  Paul,  up  from  Jesns  ;  it  was  necessary  to  it 
even  to  the  present  day,  witneiis  the  budget,   where  It  (igured  every 
year.     The  Bl,  Simonians,  then,  were  religious  men;  tfiey  had  proved 
this  beyond  a  reas^onable  doubi,  when,  in  the  face  of  society,  selfish, 
FCepticiil,  sn^^ring,  altogether  devoted  to  its  material  interests,  they  had, 
in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  their  faith,  ahandcined  family,  professions, 
long-established   habits,   worMly  prosp^^cts^  cherished  objects  of  ambi- 
tion ;  when,  in  the  face  of  a  society  which  looks  down  upon  the  work- 
ing classes  with  disdriin  and  contempt^  ihey  had  voluntarily  subjected 
themselves  to  labour  of  the  hardest  and  Ic^st  attnicttve  description  ; 
when,  finally,  in  assertion  of  what  they  deemed  right,  ihey  had  braved 
tb«?  ridicule  of  the  multitude  by  clothinj^  themselves  in  a  distinctive  cos- 
la  me^  ejt posing  their  very  names  to  insult  by  having  them  embroidered 
GO  ibeir  breasts.     And  then  lei  the  f|tif^tiun  be  asked  :  who  were  they 
that  thus  ventured  to  deny  to  ihe  St.  Simonian  family  a  religious  cha- 
racter f    VVhy^  ibe  men  who,  of>enly  professing  iheir  utter  indifference 
on  ihe  aubject  of  religion,  bad  pinced  atheism  within  the  law;  ihe  men 
who  had  removed  from  ^ight,  in  the  hall  in  which  they  were  now  as- 
sembledHf  ibe  majesty  of  Chustt  crucified ;  who  cover^'d  with  a  green 
eurtajQ  the  tnutge  of  Iheir  God»  as  though  it  wera  something  not  right 
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to  be  geen.  But,  supposing  the  St.  Simonians  not  to  be  a  religious  so- 
ciety, what  disorders  could  justly  be  alleged  against  it,  which  rendered 
it  liable  to  the  severity  of  article  291 1 

The  St.  Simonians  had,  from  the  very  outset,  constantly  denounced 
war  as  impious,  and  protested  against  the  spirit  of  revolt.  If  they  had 
described  the  evils  under  which  the  people  suffered,  it  was  only  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  the  remedy ;  at  the  very  time  when  the  govern- 
ment had  no  other  resource  against  the  Lyons  insurrection  but  cannon 
and  soldiers,  the  St.  Simonians  had  pointed  to  study  and  science  as 
affording  the  means  of  curing  the  social  evils  revealed  by  these  fatal 
disturbances.  As  to  the  charge  of  immorality,  what  was  there  immoral 
in  requiring  that  the  relations  between  husband  and  wife  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  new  regulation,  which  freed  them  from  that  character  of 
exclusion,  and  consequently  of  violence  or  fraud  which  the  law  of 
Christianity  imposed  upon  them  ?  Was  it  abolishing  marriage  to  insti- 
tute that  the  man  and  the  woman  most  capable  of  directing  humanity, 
the  priest  and  priestess,  should  be  invested  with  the  right  of  consecrating, 
by  their  sanction,  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  Hymen?  Was  it  so  mon- 
strous that  in  a  priesthood  voluntarily  obeyed,  the  empire  of  beauty 
should  be  associated  with  the  power  of  intellect?  That  same  empire  of 
beauty  even  now  was  absolute,  irresistible ;  those  obeying  it  implicitly 
in  secret,  who  aflected  in  public  to  repudiate  it.  Even  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Chrislion  law,  society  had  taken  good  care  not  to  proscribe 
the  pleasures  of  the  fie^h;  people,  it  was  perfectly  well  known,  went 
much  more  readily  to  a  ball  than  to  n  sermon ;  and  the  deputies  them- 
selves, that  grave  assembly,  had  just  voted  less  than  a  hundred  francs 
to  the  bishops,  while  they  voted  nearly  a  million  to  the  opera, — to  the 
opera,  to  that  temple,  raised  to  the  worship  of  beauty  !  Amidst  the  rich 
perfumes  which  there  exhale  from  the  flowing  hair  of.  lovely  dancing 
girls,  beneath  the  silver  shower  of  light  which  falls  glittering  from  its 
gorgeous  chandelier,  the  eye  gazing  with  rapture  on  those  groups  of 
lovely  women,  so  liberal  of  their  charms,  while  the  ear  drinks  in  de- 
licious music, — were  the  senses  here  sternly  debarred  from  strong 
excitement?  Did  the  flesh  here  fail  of  worshippers?  The  Christian 
law,  then,  had  not  been  observed  I  And  how  could  it  have  been?  In 
proclaiming  anathema  against  the  flesh,  Christianity  had  driven  it  to  a 
revolt;  to  a  revolt  teeming  with  frightful  disorders.  What  a  spectacle 
was  presented  to  the  moralist  by  that  very  society  in  whose  name  the 
St.  Simonians  were  accused  of  immorality !  Of  29,000  children  born 
in  Paris,  nearly  10,000  had  been  conceived  in  illicit  embraces;  the 
schools  and  colleges  were  deeply  infected  with  vices,  from  whose  defects 
the  wretched  children  became  old  men  ere  they  bad  attained  adoles- 
cence; the  loves  of  that  society  were  polluted  with  a  terrible  poison 
which  envenomed  even  the  nurse's  bosom ;  you  could  not  move  a  yard 
in  the  streets  without  being  shocked  at  the  presence  of  patented  liber- 
tinism ;  and,  but  the  other  day,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  in  that  palace 
which  contained  the  queen  and  her  youthful  family,  prostitution  had  its 
impure  sanctuary.    The  imputation  upon  the  St.  Simonians  proceeded, 
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fitly,  mdei^di  fff»m  a  socjcfy  wherein  aduhery  was  luciilcaled  al  all  ihe 
ibeaires,  sung  by  af!  ihe  poels,  embellished  by  all  the  artists,  set  forlh 
with  every  charm  of  the  tmaginauon,  ond  dignified  by  ihe  sacred  iiame 
of  love  by  all  Ihe  novelists.  The  prosecuting  counsef,  by  way  of  heap. 
log  diigrace  upon  Sl  Si  monism,  hud  used^  in  reference  lo  it,  the  teniif 
k  dmil  fit  Seigneur ; — now  in  what  society  had  ilie  droit  de  Seigneur 
prevailed  1  In  ibe  very  society  which  the  St,  ^iimmians  sought  lo  re* 
gememic ;  that  privilegi?  bad  been  the  privilege  of  the  rich  nmn,  and,  in 
oae  Way  or  another,  the  rich  stilt  conirived  to  retain  a  targe  portion  of 
It,  For,  in  existing  society,  how  amply  were  the  pleasures?  und  ad  van* 
tagea  of  the  better  dosses  provided  lor  I  They  made,  of  the  sons  of  the 
people,  an  army»  to  put  forward  lo  save  tlieir  own  lives  and  properties 
from  foreign  aggression,  food  for  powder;  while  Ihey  used,  as  food 
wherewith  to  satiate  their  sensual  appeiites,  the  daughters  of  the  people; 
unrortunaies  whom  poverty  condemned  to  pleasures  as  to  a  corvie^  mors 
galling  and  infamous  than  any  forced  task- work  of  old^  Vice  was  every- 
where screening  itself  behind  hypocrisy;  vice,  daringly  indecent  because 
ofiti  hunger;  corruption  poetised,  corruption  patented;  adultery  above, 
pro^^^titution  below* 

Such  was  the  general  outline  and  character  of  the  defence  made  by 
tke  accused,  in  Ihe  bearing  of  the  27tb  of  August,  They  raided  therein 
<|ue8tJons  of  en  incalculable  scope*  But  the  society  which  they  assatted 
chose  to  be  obeyed,  and  not  argued  with.  As  they  were  speaking,  the 
judgea  more  than  once  gave  open  and  unequivocal  signs  of  impatience; 
white  a  conlemptuoui  smile  constantly  played  over  the  lips  of  iho  go- 
vernment advocate,  too  htippy  lo  take  refuge  in  the  atrectation  of  dis- 
dain, from  the  exceeding  emburrassment  in  which  his  utter  inability  to 
compete  in  discusiioti  with  the  defendants  would  otherwise  have  in- 
volved bim« 

The  ne\i  day,  the  2^th,  Enfantin  himself  addressed  the  court.  He 
ai{ifta6ed  himself  with  grave  deliberation,  and  every  now  and  then 
patived  and  fixed  his  eyes,  sometimes  on  the  president  snd  the  two 
iid«tane  judges,  sometimes  on  the  crown  advocate,  sometimes  on  the 
speclaiors*  The  court  soon  got  ungry  i%i  this  proceeding,  and  the  pre- 
sident asked  Enfautin,  sharply,  wheiher  he  wanted  time  to  retire  and 
collect  his  thoughts?  "  I  want,"  he  calmly  replied,  *'  to  sec  those  about 
me»  and  lo  be  seen«  I  am  aware  of  the  advantage  of  having  time  to 
coflect  one's  thoughts  apart,  but  f  also  know  tht*t  this  is  not  the  only 
wny  in  which  to  acquire  inspiration;  and,  besides,  I  wish  to  leach  M, 
Ddapatme  the  inBuence  of  the  flesh,  the  form,  ihe  senses,  and  for  this 
pirpo«e  to  make  him  feel  that  of  the  look.*'  Then,  without  stopping  to 
mk^b  Ihe  elfect  produced  by  these  words,  wherein  a  thought  of  deep 
niftiiiing  was  mixed  up  with  a  sort  of  butfoonery,  aliogciher  unejc* 
peetdlH^  Enfantin  continued  ;  **  You  regard  as  perniciousHj  immoral,  silly, 
the  idea  f  btive  put  forlh,  namely,  ihat  the  priest  shotdd  bo  handsome; 
bat  auch  is  our  faith.  The  priest  should  be  handsome,  wise,  and  good  f 
mHineii«t  wisdom,  and  beauty,  these  shortly  sum  up  our  dogma. 
Well;  the  Christian  church  itself,  which  reproved  and  checked  the 
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flesh,  which  regafffcf'beauty  as  n  speoini  privilegod  wen p on  of  Satan, 
would  never  have  ofdained  as  priest  a  dofDniii'd  or  miKilated  man. 
In  our  own  times,  when  in  the  nrmy  it  is  desired  to  form  a  corps, 
which  shall  worthily,  nobly,  represent  the  nation,  which,  by  its  very 
aspect  shall  inspire  admiration,  respect,  fear;  assuredly,  indifferent  as 
your  sopiety  pretends  to  be  with  reference  to  beauty,  you  are  far  from 
neglecting  it  in  that  case.  Is  it  not  said,  that  to  get  into  the  carabi- 
neers, one  must  be  a  fine  man  ?  Why,  then,  may  not  the  same  be  said 
as  to  priests,  without  wounding  the  ears  of  the  attorney-general  ?  True, 
the  mission  of  the  soldier  is  not  the  same  with  that  of  our  priesthood : 
the  one  gives  death,  the  other  life.  But  [  do  liot  see  that  this  is  any 
argument  against  my  proposition."  The  comparison  was  not  deficient 
in  aptitude  or  subtilty ;  but  the  defendant  on  concluding  it,  endeavoring 
anew  to  disconcert  the  tribunal  by  the  fixedness  of  his  gaze,  the  presi- 
dent abruptly  declared  the  sitting  suspended,  saying  to  Enfantin, ««  We 
are  not  here  to  await  the  result  of  your  contemplations."  Turning 
round  to  his  disciples,  with  unmoved  composure,  Le  Phre  observed: 
•*  You  see  here  another  proof,  another  admission  of  their  incompetence. 
They  deny  the  moral  power  of  the  senses ;  and  all  the  while  are  not 
able  to  understand  that  by  my  look  olono  I  have  caused  them  to  lose 
the  calmness  which  befits  their  position."  On  the  resumption  of  the 
sitting,  Enfantin  announced,  that  since  it  was  a  speech  they  expected 
from  him,  he  would  deliver  one;  and  ho  proceeded  to  draw  a  striking 
picture  of  all  the  disorders  which  the  anathema,  launched  by  Chris- 
tianity  against  the  flesh,  had  engendered :  "  You,  who  accuse  us,"  he 
went  on,  "  to  entitle  yourselves  to  pass  judgment  upon  us,  should  oflfer 
a  remedy  better  than  ours.  Now  1  can  see  none  you  have,  except,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Madelonnettes^  the  FUles  Repentantes,  the  Sal* 
petriere;  on  the  other,  the  Fhrce  and  St,  Peliigic,  As  to  us,  our 
remedies  are  these ;  the  sanctification  of  beauty,  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  flesh;  the  direction  and  regulation  of  the  physical  appetites;  the 
reorganization  of  property ;  for  the  misery  of  the  working  classes,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  idle  man,  are  the  main  causes  of  adultery  and  prosti- 
tution. But  see,  when  we  say  that  hereditary  misery  and  hereditary 
idleness,  the  results  of  the  existing  constitution  of  property,  which  is 
founded  on  the  right  of  birth,  ought  to  cease,  our  opponents  charge  us 
with  an  intention  of  overturning  the  state.  It  is  of  no  use  for  us  to 
urge  that  this  transformation  of  property  can  only  be  effected  pro- 
gressively, pacifically,  voluntarily ;  that  it  can  be  eflfected  much  better 
than  was  operated  the  destruction  of  feudal  ri^^hts,  with  every  imagi- 
nable system  of  indemnity,  and  with  even  greater  deliberation  than  you 
apply  to  the  expropriations  which  you  now  eflTect  for  purposes  of  public 
utility  ;  we  are  not  listened  to,  we  are  condemned,  off  hand,  as  reckless 
disturbers  of  order.  Unweariedly,  we  seek  to  show  you,  that  this  trans- 
formation is  called  for  by  all  the  present  and  future  wants  of  society; 
that  its  actual  progress  is  marked  out,  in  the  most  palpable  manner,  by 
the  creation  of  the  code  of  commerce,  by  all  the  habits  of  industry  which 
h&ve  sprung  up  on  every  side,  encouraging  the  mobilisation  of  property, 
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ics  tmtisference  from  the  idle  and  mcapabte  to  the  laborious  and  capable 
hand  ;  we  show  you  all  this,  but  stitl  yoti  cry  out,  shutttng  your  eyes: 
*  Your  association  is  dangerous  1*  Yet  sooner  or  later,  ihe  bad  order  of 
things  mu9l  be  replaced  by  a  good  ;  for  the  object  and  tendency  of  all 
fociely  h  not  merely  to  muuilum^  but  to  improve^  to  progress.  This 
ifl  what  we  wish  also  to  efTecl  in  morals.  It  is  truly  remarkable,  that 
the  very  men  who  exercise  the  most  fibsolute  despotism  with  reference 
to  beauty  and  to  woman,  are  precisely  those  who  the  most  violently 
accuse  tis  of  a  desire  to  establish  in  the  world  a  brutifying  tyranny. 
They  sny  thai  our  pri^thood  will  abuse  its  power.  This  objection  may 
be  raised  against  all  authority  whatever*.  The  chief  of  a  society,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  his  chieftainship,  is  invested  with  power;  that  is  a  principle 
which  may  be  demonstrated.  Now  what  h  the  guarantee  men  can  have 
against  ihta  abuse  of  power?  We  know  but  one,  namely,  that  power 
should  be  the  acquisition  of  capacity ^  not  the  privilege  of  births  So 
long  as  the  principle  of  the  transmission  of  political  power  and  of  wealth 
shall  continue  to  be  that  of  mere  birth,  so  long  shall  we  be  entitled  to  say 
[hat  all  your  systems  of  guarantees  engender  and  maintain  the  most 
bruit fying  despotism ,  since  they  confer  power  fortuitously/*  These 
iriewa,  Enfantm  explained  by  a  variety  of  illustrations,  some  fantastical 
in  the  highest  degree,  fantastical  from  simplicity  or  design,  others  full 
of  sound  sense,  sagacity,  and  acute ness.  They  had  refused  him  the 
right  of  choosing  two  women  as  counsel ;  he  complained  of  this,  and 
egipreraed  great  surprise;  for,  said  he,  "who  among  you  will  dare  to 
fQggfst  that  he  is  more  fitted  to  speak  and  judge  of  morality  than  his 
■later  or  his  mother  ?" 

Next  came  an  animated  discussion  between  the  attorney-general  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  MM.  Duveyrier,  Barrault,  and  Michel 
Chevalier.  The  latter  produced  a  great  sensation  upon  the  assembly, 
when,  after  quoting  the  declaration  of  Robespierre;  *'The  Convention 
will  not  permit  the  peaceful  ministers  of  the  various  religions  to  be 
molested/'  he  e:id  aimed :  ''Judges,  gentlemen,  whether  or  not  we  are 
peticeftil  men,  all  we  ask  from  you  is  the  tolerance  of  Robespierre  f" 
But  from  the  tirst  the  cause  of  the  accused  was  a  lost  one.  Enfantin, 
Duveyfier,  Michel  Chevalier,  were  condemned  to  one  year's  imprison- 
noeiit,  and  a  Bne  of  a  hundred  francs  each ;  Rodriguez  and  Barrault 
W0ro  merely  fined  fi^y  francs  each.  The  family  having  listened  to  the 
ftntefice  with  the  utmost  calmness,  resumed  the  way  to  Menilmontant, 
through  the  midst  of  an  immense  crowd,  which  extended  from  the  Palais 
de  Juitice  to  the  FTotet  de  Ville.  The  majority  gazed  on  the  passing 
St.  Simonians  with  mute  amazenr>ent ;  some  repeated  in  under  tones  the 
nafnc  of  Le  Pcre;  others  directed  against  them  abusive  language* 

The  dcfeodants  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  but  their  appeal 
VBM  jwjecled,  and  this,  with  the  imprisonment  of  Enfantin,  speedily 
gayi*  the  signal  for  the  disperston  of  the  family.  It  was  not,  however, 
kiiwolved,  U  had  availed  itself  of  the  interval  between  the  judgment 
tod  the  rejection  of  the  appeal  to  send  into  dlHerent  parts  of  France 
mis»ionariea  clothed  in  the  apostolic  garb;  and  the  trial  which  it  had 
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just  been  subjected  to,  seemed  only  to  have  augmented  its  ardour.  Dis- 
persed, and  at  a  later  period  re*absorbed  by  that  society  which  it  had 
so  boldly  combated,  it  still  continued,  in  some  sort,  its  collective  exis- 
tence, through  the  mysterious  bond  of  sentiment  and  ideas.  This  in- 
destructible link  of  connexion  was  the  result  of  the  assembling  of  the 
St.  Simonians  at  Menilmontant.  Up  to  that  time,  although  they  had 
given  their  association  the  name  of  FamUyy  they  had  constituted  but  a 
school ;  it  was  in  Enfantin's  house  that  the  family  began.  In  the  Rue 
Monsigny,  that  noisy  laboratory  of  their  doctrines,  they  had  neither  had 
time  nor  repose  sufficient  to  study  each  other  as  individuals :  this  they 
were  ably  thoroughly  to  do  at  Menilmontant,  amidst  silence  and  soli- 
tude. AAer  their  separation  some  remained  in  France,  where  they 
entered  upon  various  careers ;  the  others  departed  for  the  East,  which 
at  that  time  agitated  to  its  centre  by  daring  essays  at  reform,  seemed  to 
invite  intellect  to  come  and  achieve  high  destinies. 

Every  one  who  honestly  sets  to  work  to  examine  what  has  been  the 
action  of  St.  Simonism  upon  French  society,  will  find  that  this  action 
has  been  far  from  sterile.  The  bourgeoisie,  indeed,  was  too  solidly 
fixed  when  the  St.  Simonians  made  their  appearance,  to  permit  of  any 
encroachment  being  made  upon  those  principles,  in  virtue  of  which  its 
domination  had  been  established ;  it  accepted,  therefore,  and  retained, 
of  the  influence  of  the  St.  Simonians,  only  what  suited  its  instincts  and 
interests,  namely,  a  more  decided  tendency  for  the  study  of  economies, 
a  clearer  understanding  on  the  subject  of  public  works,  a  more  en- 
larged view  of  the  importance  of  industry.  As  to  the  ideas  of  the  St. 
Simonians  with  respect  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  principle  of  authority, 
the  credit  of  the  state,  the  abolition  of  all  privileges  of  birth,  the  de- 
struction of  pauperism ;  and  in  the  second  phosis  of  St.  Simonism,  with 
respect  to  the  religious  mission  of  power  oombmed  with  the  emancipa- 
tion of  women,  the  bourgeoisie  could  not  admit  these  principles  without 
pronouncing  its  own  sentence.  They  accordingly  repelled  them  with 
genuine  vehemence,  and  feigned  contempt ;  but  they  did  not  entirely 
perish  for  all  that,  but  remained,  as  it  were,  in  depot,  in  certain  choice 
minds,  where  they  germinated  and  underwent  fruitful  modifications. 

The  session  was  now  approaching.  The  ministry,  composed  of 
men  of  no  authority,  of  mediocre  abilities,  could  it  command  the  cham- 
ber, could  it  stand  before  the  chamber?  This  was  an  interesting 
question. 

The  victory  of  June  had,  as  we  have  seen,  elevated  the  minister^  to 
an  extraordinary  point  of  exaltation.  They  took  it  for  granted  that 
their  power,  which  had  successfully  withstood  so  rude  a  shock,  was 
confirmed  for  a  very  long  time  to  come.  The  king,  on  his  part,  was 
eagerly  desirous  of  retaining  in  his  council  men  whose  incapacity  and 
mean  order  of  devotion  rendered  them  the  passive  ^istruments  of  his 
will.  But  the  language  of  the  deputies,  who  jvere  now  beginning  to 
collect  in  the  capital,  dissipated  the  hopes  of  the  court ;  and  it  soon  be- 
came manifest  that  a  cabinet  acting  in  implicit  subservience  to  the  king, 
would  meet  in  the  chamber  a  resistance  not  to  be  overcome.    T& 
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vio60  of  the  comliinations  upon  which  the  constitutional  regime  is 
Hiundt^ti^  were  now  made  clearly  manifest,  and  the  desiiniea  of  the  na- 
tion we  It;  about  lo  be  mi  floating  between  two  powers,  both  aspiring  to 
the  sovereignty^  and  rendered  be  forehand  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other 
by  this  rivalry, 

T^le  ilirw  men  called  by  tiieir  supirior  liilonta  to  hold,  one  or  other 
of  them^  the  sceptre  of  the  parliamentary  majority^  were  at  thia  time, 
MM,  Thiers,  Guizot,  and  Dnpin  the  etdcr*  Among  these  three  catidt-^ 
dates  it  was  iieceasary  to  select  one  as  prime  minister. 

The  sympathies  of  the  king  were  in  favour  of  M,  Dypin,  who  had  for 

I      m  long  time  been  mixed  up  with  hi-^  private  interests,  whose  secret  ibi- 

I  VV^  he  wa»  thoroughly  conversant  with,  and  in  whom  he  had  no  puri- 

f     tmsm  to  encouDier-     It  was,  accordingly*  to  M.  Dupin^  that  he  ad- 

I      draMcd  himself  in  the  first  instance.     The  negotiation,  after  being 

protracted  for  an  extended  period,  was  on  the  point  of  being  aatisfacto* 

rily  concluded,  when,  all  at  once,  it  was  rumoured  that  a  3C€ne  of  an 

exceedingly  animated  description  had  taken  place  between  the  monarch 

iJid  ibc  subject.     The  news  turned  out  lo  be  true ;  the  parties  had 

90parat^d  in  a  state  of  mutual  displeasure ;  some  said  that  M.  Dupin 

had  refuiied  to  assent  to  the  principle  of  personal  government,  which 

the  king  insisted  upon;  others  that  upon  a  point  of  minor  importance^ 

L    .the  king  took  oBonce  at  an  exhibition  of  blunt  abruptness  on  the  part  of 

^HM*  Dujtin^  a  feature  which  that  gentleman  was  occasionally  in  the 

habit  of  intrcKiucing  into  his  deportment  and  language  j  however  this 

may  have  been,  the  pnrties  had  separated  in  mutual  disgust. 

There  remained  M.  Guizot  and  M,  Thiers*  But  the  first  was  unpo" 
puJar  lo  a  decree,  which  produced  inconvenience  to  those  whose  inte- 
feite  he  most  warmly  defended ;  and  as  to  the  »i5cond,  th<iugh  he  had 
iltsplRyed  great  talent,  he  had  not  as  yet  sufficient  weight  to  Wivrrant 
hia  beuig  put  at  the  head  of  atfairs. 

In  ihi;*  embarrassment  the  king  e^at  his  eyes  upon  M.  iJe  Broglie, 

The  name  of  this  perjonagc,  his  large  connexion,  his  high  characler« 

Llhe  consideration  which  he  enjoyed,  wore  all  calculated  to  give  conse- 

pBlteence  lo  a  cabinet  of  which  he  should  form  part ;  and  under  his  cegift 

F    M.  Thiers  might  render  the  monarchy  very  usetlil  services. 

This  arrangement  appeared  to  most  of  the  influential  members  of  the 
I  ptfJiunculary  majority  an  excellent  one.  But  the  king  had  by  no 
Lioatoa  a  tasie  for  M,  de  Broglie,  a  man  of  inflexible  principles,  firm  de- 
■^■■ifttiou^  and  imractahle  virtue,  who  pridetJ  himself  on  his  persist* 
^^^^^Ho  the  same  opinions,  and  repelled  a  policy  of  expedients  us  un- 
^^^^^Ki  luul  who  was  besides  of  a  captious  and  irritable  tempf.r, 
^I^BBemaCinAtkon,  however,  was  dangerous*  M.  de  R^musat  was  di-* 
frcted  lo  M^e  M.  de  Bmgliej  and  to  otlc-r  him  a  post  in  the  cahmel,  with 
St  Tliient  lur  liis^col league, 

M*  tic  Brogtift  hesilated  at  first,  and  finally  deelnred  that  he  would 
mly  enter  the  cabinet  tipoo  condition  of  being  accompanied  by  M. 
Guizot.  in  vifin  it  was  represeaitfd  to  him  ihut  M,  Guizot  had  exas- 
pvraied  public  opinion;  that  in  tire  existing  state  of  ihc  public  mind,  the 
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services  of  such  a  roan  would  be  pernicious  to  the  monarchy  ;  and  that 
such  was  the  opinion  of  the  deputies  most  devoted  to  the  throne,  as, 
for  instance,  MM.  Jacques  Lef%vre,  Fulchiron,  and  Jacqueminot ;  that, 
if  it  was  expedient  sometimes  to  disdain  the  clamours  of  the  press,  at 
least  it  was  proper  to  deal  warily  with  the  antipathies  of  the  parliament. 
But  M.  de  Broglie  was  not  to  be  moved  ;  it  was  necessary  to  submit  to  his 
conditions;  and, on  the  1  IthofOctober  the Mmt/^fMr  published  the  famous 
ordinance  which  summoned  M.  de  Broglie  to  the  office  of  foreign  affairs  ; 
M.  Thiers  to  that  of  the  interior  ;  M.  Guizot  to  the  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction ;  and  M.  Mumann  to  the  Ministry  of  finance.  Marshal  Soult 
retained  the  portefeuille  of  war,  with  the  title  of  president  of  the  council; 
and  M.  Barthe  was  minister  of  justice. 

Thus  was  formed  that  ministry  of  the  11th  of  October,  which  was  to 
continue  the  fearful  conflict  begun  by  Casimir  Perier,  and  the  existence 
of  which  was  but  one  protracted  tempest.  If  we  consider  only  the  per^ 
sonal  importance  and  the  talent  of  those  who  composed  that  ministry  in 
which  were  included  Thiers,  Broglie,  and  Guizot,  it  was  unquestionably, 
the  strongest  which  could  have  been  created  under  the  circumstances  ; 
but  this  very  fact  was  a  subject  of  annoyance  to  the  king.  Convinced, 
with  reason,  that  in  a  country  like  France,  in  which  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
had  made  such  rapid  conquests ;  in  which  high  station  no  longer  com- 
manded its  former  prestige;  and  where  nothing  else  was  readily 
obeyed  but  an  active  and  vigorous  authority ;  convinced  that,  in  such  a 
country,  an  inert  royalty  would,  sooner  or  later  fall  into  contempt,  and 
come  to  be  regarded  but  as  a  costly  superfluity,  the  king  desired  both 
to  reign  and  govern.  Now,  he  very  well  knew  that  a  close  alliance 
between  ministers  so  important  as  de  Broglie,  Gui7/)t,  and  Thiers,  would 
condemn  himself  to  play  a  passive  part :  it  was  amongst  the  necessities 
of  his  position,  to  prevent  them  from  forming  a  solid  union  among 
themselves;  and  the  divisions  which  subsequently  sprung  up  between 
Thiers  and  Guizot  were  the  work  of  the  court.  From  the  very  first,  it 
laboured  with  remarkable  dexterity  to  instil  the  venom  of  ambitious 
jealousy  into  the  souls  of  those  two  men,  who  both  alike  became  the 
dupes  of  their  passions.  M.  Thiers  had  risen  from  a  very  obscure  con- 
dition ;  and  even  amidst  his  new  grandeurs,  he  was  pursued  by  the 
fatality  of  certain  family  circumstances,  which,  without  affecting  his 
personal  consideration,  were  nevertheless,  capable  of  throwing  no  few 
obstacles  in  his  way.  M.  de  Talleyrand  thought  him  all  the  better 
fitted,  for  this  very  reason,  to  fill  the  functions  of  prime  minister  qnder 
superior  control.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  turn  to  account,  against 
Thiers,  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  the  unfavourable  results  of 
chance.  He  was  given  to  understand  that  it  was  open  to  him  to  aspire 
to  everything,  and  that  he  was  worthy,  by  his  talents,  of  occupying  the 
first  place  in  the  state  beneath  the  throne  ;  but  that,  tq  that  end,  he  had 
need  of  the  highest  of  all  patronages,  and  that  he  would  be  lost  from 
the  moment  he  should  cease  to  be  upheld  by  the  royal  hand. 

What  the  court  wanted  was  a  president  of  the  council,  who  would  oon- 
,  sent  to  sink  his  own  importance  in  the  most  complete  manner,  and 
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i*ho  should  be,  nevertheless,  endowed  with  a  capacity  sufficiefttly  great, 
with  unUorical  talents  sutficiently  distinguished  to  exercl-^t  a  dura  Me 
influence  in  the  parliament.  Louis  PhiUppe  frequenlEy  expresst^d  hh 
regret  ai  nat  being  able  to  take  part  in  the  debates  of  I  lit?  Chamber, 
from  which  be  was  excluded  by  hi»  rank  as  king,  and  thu  I'csuUs  oC 
which  he  seemed  to  ihmk  his  uorda  would,  upon  many  occas^ionSf  have 
inodiBcd.  The  court,  iherefore,  would  have  desired  ihar,  ^iih  the  title 
of  premdeat  of  the  council,  M,  Thiers  should  be»  in  fact  nothing  more 
than  thtr  orator  of  the  crown.  Secret  ma  nee  uv  res  were  praciised  with 
m  view  to  ihiit  result ;  and,  as  M*  Guir^ot  was  naturally  upnn  the  road 
10  the  presidency ,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  sowing  the  iseeda  of  that 
mistindt^rstanding  in  the  council  whtch  was  afterwards  to  become  con* 
spicuous,and  to  render  tht^  pari  ia  mem  a  ry  government  utterly  impossible. 
No  one,  after  aH»  was  better  calculated  than  M*  Thiers  to  lead  the 
bourgeoisie;  his  shrewd  intellect  j  his  subtle,  but  good-humoured  coun- 
teOADce  f  hi^  easy^  unaffected  manners;  hts  lively  chattering,  und  the 
careless  grace  with  which  he  made  light  of  his  own  importance  when 
need  was  ;  all  thezjc  rendered  his  superiorly  light  to  be  borne,  and  all 
the  better  secured  \i»  empire.  All  lhii»  was  of  service  lo  him  amongst  a 
ctas9  which  likes  leaders  of  easy  access,  and  who  do  not  st»nd  too 
stiff]  y  upon  iheir  personal  merits*  He  had  risen  from  a  very  low  sta* 
lion,  and  this  ;iave  him  a  claim  lo  the  favour  of  the  parventjs^  who  held 
in  him  the  legitimacy  of  their  own  forlunes*  And,  then,  what  a  feeuti- 
diiy  of  ex^tedients  did  he  display  !  What  vivacity  of  intellect !  What 
mptitude  lor  comprehending,  for  explaining  everything  !  M,  Thiem  was 
a  journalist,  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  financier  ;  he  would  huve  made 
btOMairi  had  occasion  odered,  general  of  an  army,  and  evcn^  despite 
%h9  direction  hi!»  studies  had  taken,  there  was  nothing  he  »o  much 
mewM  OS  the  carr^r  of  a  warrior.  In  his  History  of  the  French  Revo- 
latioaf  be  bad  adecled  a  great  knowledge  of  strategy  ;  and  nothing 
wotAA  Imve  ao  delighted  him  as  to  mount  his  charger,  review  troops, 
sed  curry  populanty  among  the  soldiers*  Elo<]uent  he  was  nut,  and 
Ilia  Sfitail  figure  was  strikingly  to  his  disadvantage  in  the  iribnne ;  but 
lie  wfti  90  lucid  in  his  exposition  of  afTairs ;  he  spoke  with  {>uch  a 
hiifliftatt  of  his  love  fur  his  country  ;  his  pantomime  was  so  express 
im;  bti  sbdtl  and  ^bJe  voice  acquired  such  a  plainti%enefi«  from 
&ii(^ie»lhat  be  obtained  success  by  means  of  his  very  defects;  by  the 
abieiice  of  all  noble  appearance,  by  diffuseness,  excessive  nci^lij^ence, 
aod  common- pi  CI  ce  demeanour  and  lonti.  No  one  better  than  he  knew 
tliesn  of  assuming  medi<x^rity  in  an  assembly*  His  ideas  were  mani* 
fafly  tonwd  towards  the  Empire;  he  would  have  the  executive  to  be 
me^m  mod  respected ;  he  disdabed  it  when  fcrupulous ;  tis  for  princi- 
picvt  be  had  a  biir-bmined,  and  sometimes  impertinent  scorn  for  them  ; 
for,  in  politicSf  he  recogoiaed  no  tilher  divinity  than  forco,  and  ibti  be 
•doced  to  Its  most  opposite  manilestalions,  provided  alwayt  tt  showed 
ao  features  of  rigorism.  He  loved  it  equally  well  as  a  means  of  lyrauny 
■ad  «a  an  in^trament  of  revolt ;  he  bad  admired  it  in  Bonaparte ;  he 
kid  adffiired  It  in  the  itupetuoiis  Danton  ;  and  be  would  have  admirod 
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it  even  in  Robespierre,  if  in  Robespierre  he  had  not  found  it  united  with 
austerity :  for  the  rest,  he  had  no  consistency  in  his  conduct,  little  depth 
of  sentiment,  more  restlessness  than  activity,  more  turbulence  than  auda- 
city ;  he  proved  himself,  at  times  adequate  to  an  emergency,  and  he 
would  have  possessed  elevation  of  mind,  had  he  been  gifled  with  more 
elevation  of  heart.  In  many  respects,  M.  Thiers  was  a  Danton  in 
miniature;  he  had  nevertheless,  much  more  probity  than  he  was  given 
credit  for,  and  his  enemies  threw  out  unjust  accusations  against  him  in 
this  respect ;  but  being  a  man  of  imagination,  loving  the  arts  with 
a  childish  passion,  devoured  by  frivolous  wants,  capable  of  forgetting 
the  affairs  of  state  for  the  discovery  of  a  bas-relief  by  Jean  Goujon ; 
impetuous  in  his  whims,  eager  to  snatch  the  enjoyments  of  the  present 
moment,  he  gave  a  ready  handle  to  calumny.  Though,  individually, 
he  had  no  rancour  or  malice,  as  a  minister  he  was  much  less  averse 
than  M.  Guizot  to  violent  measures  ;  it  is  true,  that  he  did  not,  like  M. 
Guizot,  make  a  parade  of  despotism ;  he  would  gladly  have  terrified  his 
enemies,  without  feeling  any  desire  to  boast  of  their  fears ;  the  essential 
thing  for  him  being  to  put  in  operation  the  system  of  intimidation  which 
M.  Guizot  laid  down  in  theory  ;  for  the  one  panted  to  act,  the  other  to 
appear. 

Sometimes,  after  resisting  pernicious  designs  in  the  council,  M.  Guizot 
stood  up  in  the  tribune  as  their  apologist,  and  uttered  implacable  words, 
words  of  that  kind  that  stick  fast  in  men's  minds.  It  was  not  so  with 
M.  Thiers,  who  was  an  indefatigable  corrupter  of  the  press,  and  skilful 
tampcrer  with  public  opinion,  and  the  successful  flatterer  of  that  portion 
ofthel)ourgeoisie  which  piqued  itself  upon  liberalism  and  national  pride. 
At  any  rate,  M.  Thiers  possessed  neither  love  of  humanity,  nor  an 
apprehension  of  its  possible  progress  ;  guessing  at  nothing  beyond  the 
horizon,  he  made  little  account  of  the  people;  he  admired  it  only  in  the 
battle-field,  where  it  rushes  upon  destruction,  and  thought  it  good  for 
nothing,  but  as  matter  to  be  worked  upon  by  those  insolent  speculators, 
who,  under  the  usurped  name  of  statesmen,  parcel  out  amongst  them 
the  spoils  of  nations. 

The  ministers  of  the  11th  of  October,  upon  assuming  office,  found 
two  great  acts  to  be  accomplished :  it  was  necessary  to  consolidate  the 
new  throne  by  the  arrest  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  and  to  secure  general 
peace  by  compelling  King  William  to  submission.  Since  the  suppres- 
sion  of  the  Vendean  insurrection  had  reduced  the  Duchess  de  Berri  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  city  of  Nantes,  the  provinces  of  the  West  had 
remained  silent  and  still,  and  yet  the  alarm  of  the  executive  had  not 
been  allayed.  Deceived  by  false  reports,  the  sport  of  the  most  opposite 
impressions,  believing  themselves  always  upon  the  point  of  being  be- 
trayed by  those  they  had  chosen  for  instruments,  the  ministers  had 
never  been  able  to  adopt  a  precise  and  systematic  policy  with  regard  to 
La  Vendee.  The  Vendean  insurrection  had  been  combated  by  means 
neither  suggested  nor  directed  by  the  executive ;  and  upon  the  personal 
responsibility  of  the  generals  charged  with  the  pacification  of  the  West. 


Mm  atom  grstitaile. 
iiw  Urn  vtctory  mvr  the  CIiowk,  Lwwtewwil  fflpgiwl  Sot^iMic  wmM 
mmwimd  to  see  liigiiHf— at  |,twfil  BottoM  ariiv«  in  Num,  ravoiled 
mlimooQMB«Qil«a)nmrao  Uso^n;  dw  lefy  ibbii  uador  wbcMOf^itn 
he  Iwd  ooee  atmdf  Rfoied  to  aenre :  «od  Ibis  wks  done  ii  «  momtm 
w^em  tbo  last  tiace  of  4isiiirbAiioe  «««  diii|i|ieuiiig  in  La  Y^ode^^  nmi 
wbm  Uiefv  remuiied  linfe  more  id  do  tiiit  to  buij  iko  deod  aod  to  trv 
Umb  iras,  for  a  peleioa  liaiiBiguiihcMt  in  the  wars  of  ibe 
amn  ocryjioot  for  }m  roonA  Mffiicca  m  aoauli  not  lo  be 
'  hf  liDOoUi  oooveotioQftl  Ibnna  ftod  hvpocritical  mJognima. 
tboogbt  be  ooold  iveogisiae  b  ihk  fact  the  biuid  of 
il  Sooh^  bis  bitief  enemy.  He  pn^teeied ;  wrote  m  vehetnoot  lei^ 
lir  lo  tbo  BiJ£ii»i»>r  of  w&r^  and  mddres^  his  oomplaiofs  diioctlv  10  llio 
wad  thms  complauita  bad  the  more  areightn,  inasmuch  as  tbo 
I  oooU  iiiaiat  upon  the  o^ostve  pfeeaulioiis  with  which  his  coiii> 
bad  beeo  sorroutided^  For  whilst  he  wa^i  making  war  upon  the 
Vefi4^tiSv  Severn  I  of  lh«  atiihorities  ondor  him  were  corwspoodiog 
antb  00  aid-de-caitip  of  Loots  Phitvppe^  M.  de  Ruini|^y,  who  had  bc^n 
sent  iDto  Aforbihan,  where  he  exerdsed,  in  the  fiameofihe  court,  seeret 
io0uence,  auch  as  was  more  directly  exercised  at  Naotes  by  the  caun* 
tep police  of  M.  CaHier.  Such  had  been  the  pnticy  of  the  minisler  ftt 
mgards  La  Vendee,  a  policy  destitute  of  abiUty,  decision,  frao knees, 
ami  good  fatlh^ 

After  till,  Geoeml  Boooet  did  nol  long  retain  the  post  assigned  him, 
aod  was  hlmseff  superseded  by  Lieutenant-general  d^CHon, 

It  was  under  the  miltiAry  governmem  of  ihe  I  Alter,  and  a  few  days 
before  the  forination  of  the  mini^itry  of  the  1 1th  of  October,  that  the 
trial  tooic  place,  before  the  Court  of  Assize  at  Blois^  of  Caqueray  filS| 
Sortant,  Ooruie,  Cres^soo,  and  other  Chouans,  to  the  number  of  twenty* 
ctgbf«  The  majority  were  acquitted  ;  some  of  them  were  condemned 
to  definition.  The  moderation  of  this  si^otence  was  remarkable  in  the 
sequel  of  a  civil  war,  which  had  arous^  such  violent  passions;  but 
besides  that  the  accused  had  been  very  eloquently  deiende<i  by  M.  Jan* 
vier,  n  man  of  great  talent,  and  of  a  most  j|cnerous  character^  the  de- 
pmitiorm  had  thrown  a  strong  light  upon  the  situaiion  of  La  Vendue, 
end  upon  the  nature  of  the  rising.  Amidst  the  many  exaggerations 
tod  falaehoods  spread  by  party  spirilf  it  was  not  without  surprise  and 
emotion  th^it  one  of  the  witoe^sos,  a  captain  of  the  41st,  was  he&rd  sta* 
tiog  the  truth  respecting  those  he  had  Ibught  against,  as  well  as  thoso 
he  had  served.  This  gallant  and  honoy  fable  officer  was  named  Gallernn  ; 
he  declared  that  public  opinion  had  been  misled  by  the  statements  of 
the  jonrnnls,  ^md  the  reports  of  the  government  agents ;  thoi  a  great 
deal  had  t*een  said  about  purely  imnginary  victories,  and  that  public 
indignation  had  tjeen  excited  on  account  of  facts  falsely  represented  j 
ibat  the  Vendean  peasants  were.  In  general,  good,  honest  people,  ani* 
mated  with  gjenuine  patriotiimt  and  republicans^  if  not  in  their  political 
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notions,  at  least  in  their  moral  character,  their  habits,  and  their  domes- 
tic life ;  that  the  alleged  distributions  of  money  made  to  the  Chouans 
amounted  only  to  sums  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty  sous  bestowed 
upon  the  most  needy ;  that  the  only  system  to  be  employed,  with  re- 
spect to  such  men  and  such  a  country,  was  a  system  of  moderation 
and  equity.  But  to  these  declarations  the  witness  added  others,  by 
which  the  bands  were  formally  accused  of  brigandage.  **  The  bands," 
be  said,  '*  manifested  their  presence  only  by  vexations  of  every  kind ; 
if  they  entered  the  farmer's  dwelling,  it  was  musket  in  hand,  and  they 
called  for  what  they  wanted,  laying  about  them  with  the  butts  of  their 
muskets.  They  adroitly  circulated  the  report  that  the  line  was  with 
them,  and  had  orders  not  to  arrest  them.  In  this  way  they  had  ac- 
quired such  an  influence  through  terror,  that  the  ill-treated  farmers 
dared  not  open  their  mouths ;  and  the  fathers  or  children  of  individuals 
who  had  been  cruelly  assassinated,  dared  not  give  intimation  to  justice. 
In  general,  the  bands  did  no  mischief  to  the  soldiers.  One  of  my 
soldiers  was  taken  in  a  battue :  '  Are  you  not,*  said  the  Chouans  to 
him,  *  one  of  those  who  sent  bullets  among  us  this  morning  V  *  Yes,' 
replied  the  soldier,  *  I  did  my  duty ;'  and  they  let  him  go.  It  was  not 
the  same  with  the  gendarmes  and  the  national  guards  ;  the  bands  gave 
them  no  quarter." 

The  trial  of  the  twenty-two  Vendftans  was  followed  by  that  of  M. 
Berryer ;  but  it  was  only  to  furnish  him  with  an  occasion  for  a  con- 
spicuous triumph.  When  he  appeared  before  the  tribunal,  the  jurors 
and  spectators  rose  spontaneously.  Several  avocats  seated  themselves 
beside  the  traverser ;  the  president  having  remarked  to  them  that  that 
was  not  their  place,  one  of  them,  M.  Vallon,  replied,  •*  the  traverser's 
bench  is  so  honoured  to-day  that  we  thought  to  do  ourselves  honour  by 
seating  ourselves  upon  it."  A  few  noble  and  stirring  words  were  enough 
on  M.  Berryer's  part  to  refute  the  accusation,  which  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown  speedily  abandoned.  It  was  indeed  very  strange  that  the 
very  man  should  have  been  arrested  as  instigator  of  the  civil  war,  who 
had  with  so  much  energy,  persuasive  power  and  eloquence,  resisted  the 
design  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Duchess  de  Bern. 

Secluded  at  Nantes,  in  the  house  of  the  Demoiselles  Duguigny ,  Marie 
Caroline,  amidst  all  her  suflerings  and  dangers,  still  cherished  lofly 
hopes.  From  her  asylum,  guarded  with  the  most  vigilant  and  discreet 
fidelity,  she  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  some  of  her  parti- 
sans, and  held  herself  in  readiness  to  take  advantage  of  events.  Among 
the  letters  she  wrote  during  her  stay  at  Nantes,  there  is  one  that  de- 
serves to  be  quoted ;  it  was  addressed  to  the  Queen  of  the  French. 
Here  it  is : 

'*  Whatever  consequeocea  may  reault  for  me,  from  the  position  in  which  I  have 
placed  myself,  whil^  fulfilling  my  duties  as  a  mother,  I  will  never  speak  to  yoUr 
Madam,  of  my  own  interests ;  but  brave  men  have  become  involved  m  danger  for 
my  son's  sake,  and  I  cannot  forbear  from  attempting  whatever  may  be  done  with 
honour,  in  order  to  save  them. 

"  I,  therefore,  entreat  my  aunt,  whose  goodness  of  heart  and  religious  sentiments 
•re  known  to  me,  to  exert  all  her  credit  in  their  behalf.    The  bearer  of  this  leUer 
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*^  ItewkstsR^ipf  the  m^viI  ^^mxt  m  oar  pMstions*  %  Tufriiw  ii  ite  nadsr 
«r  tpM.  liiiiMi  «  foa  ko*v.  I  knew  ^ont  «l«rait  ymt  Tvtr  Miiar«l  «lmi,  m  i 
Md  vben  I  wi  m  •^fafVi  *ad  I  «f^s  doe  taaMmabk  to  It.  G«d  thmm  ktwmm  nbttC 
»  iBi»i»ti  for  Bi,  sfed  pnttu,  itni  ivili  MM  dft?  tliuik  »«  fer  ^nag  hmi  tsirai* 
■09  'mj^m  ^m^mm^  mad  nr  iiTvg  civen  tum  an  oopominii^  at  •xAiii^  ti  in 
r  vf  vBiiMfiaMM  ^KsiiM.  Emj  on  siy  |iatiluae.  1  wisli  ]ro«  hiffNOWt 
If >!■■  te  I  ikiak  t»«  lu^T  of  Toa  lo  bclkre  Jt  potable  Uiai  rou  etn  b«  bappr 
iifOtf  pmaMMtHftiM.  -MARIE  CAROUNeT^ 

mm  Inter,  so  a^cUug  and  so  digntfied,  wma  carried  to  Sl  CIqu4 
isd  delraicd,  iinaeaied,  to  M.  de  Montalb-ei,  who  seqaabted  llie  qii«eii 
mdi  tlB  Arnvrnt  The  oMoer  wailed  for  the  reply  at  tlie  foot  dt  ihft 
Ibe  letter  wm  i^tun^  to  him  and  he  was  told  thnt  ihe  queen 
i  not  wcmve  it.  Ccrtalu  it  is,  at  kmst,  thai  phe  could  not  reply  to 
il,  XJvkmppf  queen  !  comdemDed  for  ever  to  the  torture  ol'  stiffing  tlie 
wm»  other  heait,  and  for  whom  the  most  terrible  of  all  anathenuii  Wii 
wrtbodted  in  an  aflbcdonate  prayer,  io  ihe  earnest  wish  of  a  relattoD,  of 
fticieiidl 

Fife  moiithB  bad  nearly  elap:^  since  the  entry  of  the  Duchess  de 
Bern  antii  Nanftea,  9Bd  the  place  of  her  retirenieDt  was  stUl  a  aecr^l, 
wbecfaer  it  wat  that  she  had  cont rived »  hy  dint  of  prudeiice,  to  bilBe  all 
the  eflbfla  of  her  enemijifs,  or  that  the  government  had  h^n  purfKisely 
lax  in  it9  researches,  for  the  Duchess  de  Bern  as  a  prisoner  would  have 
been  a  source  of  embarrassment  and  dang^ ;  her  impunity,  in  fact, 
Woidd  have  made  Louis  Phtfippe  an  object  of  contempt  to  tin;  nations ; 
ber  flealh  would  have  devoted  him  to  the  ex tx; ration  of  kings ;  to  restore 
the  pfioaess  to  liberty  would  have  been  to  send  her  back  to  plots  nnd  civil 
W9f;  U>  bring  her  to  trial  would  have  been  to  put  in  force  iho  prinriple 
at  quality  before  tlie  law,  a  principle  fata!  to  monarchies.  Mors^fjver, 
who  would  sit  in  judgmerit,  in  a  country  which  was  by  all  uienns  to  be 
tnDnarchical,  upon  the  mot  her  of  a  child  who  had  become  king  by  I  lie 
abdicaltoii  of  his  grandfather  T  The  peerage  ?  Undoubtedly  it  would 
have  recoiled  in  terror  from  such  a  responsibility,  A  jury  1  A  few 
met]  taken  at  random  might  in  that  cas*?,  merely  by  exhibiting  Justice 
diaarDied  before  the  royalty  of  yesterday i  convict  the  royalty  of  the  day 
of  uatirpation  and  feJony  1  An  appeal  to  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  was  impossible  under  the  circumstances,  without  under* 
mioiag  the  throne.  To  punish  the  crinie  of  revolt  in  the  person  of  the 
Duchess  de  Bern  could  not  l>e  done  without  calling  to  mind  how  it  was 
that  the  most  fundamental  of  the  laws  of  the  monarchy  had  Ijeon 
tnmpltd  on,  namely,  the  inviolability  of  Charles  X. 

Tbsse  were  conaideralious  of  deep  importance,  and  such  as  would 
naoeaaarily  prevail  a<i  long  as  foreign  war  was  not  imminent ;  hut  soon 
the  inoiEient  seenied  to  be  at  hand  when  all  Europe  was  to  be  in  flames, 
William,  with  incr^sing  pride  was  braving  the  decisions  of  the  Goo* 
Ibrwrioe;  was  filling  the  north  with  the  din  of  his  military  preparationit 
and  from  the  citadel  of  Amwcrp,  occupied  by  his  soldiers,  was  threat* 
eitiag  to  reduce  the  second  city  of  Belgium  to  ashes.  Al  such  a 
moaient  the  prcicnce  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  became  reully  aerioua 
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and  formidable.  There  seemed  every  reasoa  to  anticipate,  that  at  the 
first-knowD  shot  fired  upon  the  frontiers,  the  royalists  of  the  south,  and 
those  of  La  Vendee,  would  rise  a  second  time  in  arms ;  that  in  front 
there  would  he  war ;  anarchy  in  the  rear ;  that  the  names  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  of  Henry  V.  would  be  blended  together  in  the  same 
wishes,  the  same  cries,  and  that  the  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe,  crushed 
between  two  efforts  at  restoration,  would  be  stifled  in  the  cradle. 
Thenceforth  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri 
became  the  most  imperious  necessity  of  the  moment ;  but  a  traitor  was 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  government  to  get  at  the  mother  of 
Henry  V.  Such  a  man  could  only  be  found,  in  the  noble  land  of 
France,  in  the  person  of  a  Jew  and  a  renegade.  Admitted  into  the 
confidence  of  the  Pope  for  having  renounced  his  God,  and  into  that  of 
the  Duchess  de  Berri  for  having  had  the  art  to  conceal  the  blackness  of 
his  heart,  this  wretch  had  ofieied  his  services  to  M.  de  Montalivet  long 
before  the  ministry  of  the  11th  of  October  was  formed.  M.  de  Monta- 
livet left  it  to  the  new  ministry  of  the  interior  to  turn  the  hypocrisy  of 
Deutz  to  account.  It  was  known  that  the  Duchess  de  Berri  was  at 
Nantes.  Deutz  took  upon  him  to  discover  the  princess's  asylum,  and 
the  more  surely  to  profit  by  the  services  of  this  man,  the  post  of  prefect 
of  the  Loire-Infcrieure  was  conferred  upon  M.  Maurice  Duval,  the 
same  whose  administration  had  proved  such  a  cruel  affliction  to  Gre- 
noble. 

Deutz*  was  far  from  possessing  the  influence  he  afterwards  boasted 
of  with  the  mother  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  but  he  had  accompanied 
Mesdames  de  Bourmont  from  London  to  Italy  ;  he  had  seen  the  princess 
on  her  way  through  Massa  to  Rome ;  he  had  seen  her  again  after  her 
journey  to  Rome,  and,  thanks  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Pope,  he 
had  been  employed  to  convey  important  despatches  to  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  and  to  Don  Miguel.  In  this  way  he  had  been  naturally  initiated 
into  important  secrets,  the  betrayal  of  which  cost  his  perfidious  and 
dastard  soul  but  little.  It  is  true  that,  upon  his  quitting  Massa  in  the 
month  of  April,  M.  de  Choulot  had  obliged  him  to  stop  about  a  league 
from  the  town,  in  a  valley  planted  with  olives,  and  had  there  made  him 
take  a  solemn  and  foarfiil  oath.f  But  what  avail  oaths  ?  Honour  ren- 
ders them  superfluous,  baseness  violates  them.  Deutz  was  betraying 
the  legitimatist*s  party  by  a  correspondence  of  five  months'  standing, 
when  he  was  sent  with  all  mystery  to  Nantes  by  M.  Thiers.  As  he 
was  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  the  commissary  of  police,  Joly,  was 
sent  along  with  him,  the  same  who  under  the  Restoration  had  arrested 
Louvel. 

*  The  narrative  which  follows  contains  certain  details,  respecting  the  arrest  of 
the  Duchess  de  Berri,  different  fit>m  those  that  have  been  alreadv  published,  but 
they  are  derived  from  an  authentic  source.  Our  narrative  is  founaed  on  notes  fur- 
nisned  to  General  Dermoncourt,  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  bis  book,  entitled 
La  Vendie  ei  Madame,  These  notes,  which  rectify  some  errora  into  which  M.  Der- 
moncourt  fell,  he  has  been  so  obliging  as  himself  to  transmit  to  us. 

t  This  is  related  by  Deutz  himself,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  published  upon  the 
subject  of  his  treachery ;  and  upon  this  point  we  may  believe  him,  since  he  accnaea 
faimaelf.    In  other  respects,  his  pamphlet  is  full  of  audadona  falsehoods. 
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[  tlie  frroiir  of  c 

» M  ftlfcftflj  sptiftA  aaionf  tbe  i^ilianllsi  fwity 
i  Id  tlii  lew,  ^  faMdcs  it  wn  to  W  feucd  tfcil  lk?  pobcr,  w|h3 
mmamfy  te  pnweediiigB  of  dl  Mnn^m,  dMiiM  IblMr  Uie 
lq»  mmd  9o  i«iei  Mwrie  CWbline,  Oeots  reiionhhil  iii 
1  not  in  TUB.  Dpoo  tlie  90ili  of  October  the^  DiicIm»  d» 
Btoni  «n4  to  tbe  bpotfaer  of  the  Demoisellei  DtiguigBv,  ■«  To-morrow, 
m  n  «Moc^,  ¥oa  wSk  |iroc«d  to  tt)e  BoM  tie  F^mic^;  msk  $^f  M. 
L  dsoKt  *  7^00  ue  cvme  Ikiiii  Spaing  sir  ;^  hc^^  is 
'  w€  m  cafd  cot  la  fwoi  H.  Gom^goe  bss  tlie  other  Mf ;  tou  will 
ym  liy  dae  ti^,  and  bfn^  luni  to  rae."  Tlie  next 'day  ae- 
^  St  the  honr  vpfioiiieil,  M.  Elo^ingBT  proceeiled  to  the  tioiel 
ife  F^sBCf^  mco^^mcA  Dratz  br  mmis  of  tbe  ifivided  cardi  ind  r«(len>d 
Mb  gnde.  As  tiiej  were  pftxvcduig  tpgefJuer  along  tlie  Rue 
00  the  wsT  leady^  from  llie  Pbft  Mftiltitrtl  fo  ibe 
it  Deotz  ftpfieftml  tmemsT,  a»d  waoted  la  know 
be  wms  aboot  to  be  i«eeived.  **  In  a  boti^," 
I  M.  Dagu^DTf  "  wblch  Madftine  enters  only  to  give  y«Ht  audience, 
I  wbidb  dbe  will  tminadtatc^ly  afterwm^s  <|kitt  ;**  a  little  way  fttmi  the 
^  nmftrked  to  Detitz  that  Mark  Boissy,  oneof  Mudiimc's 
I  not  T^ery  discreet,  altiioQgh  her  fidelity  was  UDqiie^- 
mi  diat,  ooDseqtientlyf  h  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  he 
guard  before  ber.  When  the  serran!  opened  tht'  door  for 
tbeoi,  Denl^  ifmoediately  asked,  "  h  that  the  one  you  told  me  ot*f^ 
And  wben  Duguigny  replied  in  the  afEnnattve,  be  said,  ^*  And  the  other, 
ii  abe  difci^M  P  Being  inircMluced  by  his  guide,  Deuts  was  n^ct^iffd 
h  m  fooiii  in  which  were  the  two  Demoiselles  Ehiguigny,  lladcmofselfe 
SqrHte  d?  Kersabiac,  and  M.  Guibourg.  Dtiguigny  a:flb^ed  to  ask,  if 
Mad>aife  w^s  arrived ;  and  he  was  answered  that  if  was  tbought  she 
WttBk  Sat  m  aciiae  had  been  heard  in  the  next  room.  At  that  wotnillt 
M.  Ae  Meenard  entered..  I^eritz  not  leicogniiting  him,  though  he  bad 
•H9  hfvn  in  [inly,  became  confused,  started  back,  and  cried  oul,  in  a 
lonr  of  flnead,  **'Why,  what's  this?  Where  am  I  T  The  wTt-ich,  no 
do«ll,  iviDembeTed  the  oeith  be  had  pledged  to  ]Vf.  Cboulot,  The 
i  de  Berri  at  length  llppefln!^d,  and,  addressing  Deufi,  she  risked 
Jy  alter  his  hen  1th  ;  Deuf »  could  only  reply  with  a  bow^  and 
tbcfi,  withoyi  having  uttered  a  single  word,  he  followed  the  Duchess  de 
Brm  afld  M,  de  Mesnard  into  the  garret,  which  he  afterwards  di^scribed 
to  the  pnlice  under  the  nam^  of  the  reception-room.  The  intervit^w 
caaeiooed  till  halApast  eight  in  the  evening.  Deutm  contHvctI  to  jind 
for  taking  for  a  sf^cond  interview,  for  he  thought  that  the 
i  de  Berri  was  not  in  her  own  houae,  and  he  became  con^rtned  in 
fhb  opinfon  when  be  saw  the  princess  take  up  her  shawl  and  her  bonnet 
•a  if  to  go  away*  At  this  moment,  M*  Duguigny  having  presented 
'  to  noeifo  Mad&me's  orders,  **  If  you  have/'  he  said  to  Oeuts» 
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"  any  message  to  send  to  her  royal  highness,  I  will  take  charge  of  it. 
You  will  find  me  at  No.  2,  Place  de  la  Prefecture,  ui)on  the  third  story ; 
but,  first  of  all,  for  fear  of  surprise,  let  us  endeavour  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  other's  persons."  Deutz  was  discon- 
certed when  the  other  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face  ;  he  made  a  con- 
vubive  movement  and  stammered  out,  **  Did  you  observe  how  agitated 
I  was  when  I  came  in  here  ?  It  was  quite  extraordinary."  The  duchess 
then  pointmg  to  M.  Duguigny,  said  to  Deutz,  "  That  is  a  good  Breton ; 
a  man  of  absolute  and  unbounded  devotedness." 

Deutz  being  obliged  to  solicit  a  fresh  interview  had  recourse  to  a 
nun  in  whom  the  Duchess  de  Berri  had  much  confidence,  and  whose 
credulity  he  contrived  to  abuse  by  infamous  falsehoods.  This  second 
interview  was  fixed  for  the  6th  of  November.  Upon  that  day,  in 
order  to  give  still  more  value  to  his  perfidy,  Deutz  called  upon  Mar- 
shal  Bourmont,  told  him  that  he  was  to  see  the  duchess  that  evening 
at  the  house  of  Mademoiselles  Duguigny,  and  strongly  urged  him  to 
be  present.  The  police  might  have  arrested  the  marshal  during  the 
visit  of  Deutz,  but  this  would  have  endangered  tho  success  of  the 
much  more  important  arrest,  and  this  was  the  reason  why  Deutz 
wished  to  entice  the  marshal  to  the  Duchess  de  Berri's.  M.  de  Bour- 
mont, however,  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  this  trap;  in  the 
evening  he  quitted  Nantes,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  suffering  under 
high  fever,  and  supported  upon  the  arm  of  a  friend.  Meanwhile  the 
fatal  hour  was  approaching  for  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  for,  upon  this 
occasion,  all  necessary  measures  had  been  taken.  Troops,  under  the 
command  of  General  Dermoncourt,  had  invested  the  quarter.  Deutz 
was  introduced  to  the  presence  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  his  benefac- 
tress ;  the  villain's  face  was  calm ;  his  words  breathed  only  devotedness 
and  respect.  Meanwhile  a  young  man  enters  and  hands  the  princess 
a  letter,  informing  her  that  she  is  betrayed ;  thereupon  she  turns  to 
Deutz,  and  communicates  to  him  the  news  she  has  received,  looking  at 
him  with  a  smile  of  inquiry  ;  he,  mastering  his  confusion,  replies  with 
the  roost  vehement  protestations  of  gratitude  and  fidelity ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  withdrawn,  than  bayonets  glittered  in  every  direction,  and 
commissaries  of  police  rushed  into  the  house,  with  pistols  in  their 
hands.  The  Duchess  de  Berri,  informed  of  the  approach  of  the  troops, 
had  barely  time  to  take  refuge,  with  Mademoiselle  Stylite  de  Kcrsabiec 
and  MM.  de  Mesnard  and  Guibourg,  in  a  little  hiding-place,  formed  by 
the  angle  of  the  wall,  at  the  end  of  the  duchess's  chamber,  and  the 
entrance  to  which  was  concealed  by  an  iron  plate  at  the  back  of  the 
chimney.  The  commissaries  of  police,  and  M.  Maurice  Duval  at  their 
head,  finding  no  one  in  the  house  but  the  two  Demoiselles  Duguigny, 
Madame  de  Charette  and  Madlle.  Celeste  de  Kersabiec,  who  all  four 
displayed  perfect  coolness,  set  about  making  the  most  minute  search. 
Sapeurs  and  masons  were  called  in ;  the  various  articles  of  furniture 
were  opened  or  broken ;  the  walls  were  struck  with  axes,  hammers, 
and  crowbars.  Night  had  fallen,  and  the  work  of  demolition  was  still 
going  on.    In  the  narrow  space  in  which  they  were  confined,  the 
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doeheas  and  her  eompamons  had  only  a  small  opening  to  br&athc 
ih rough,  to  which  they  were  obliged,  Iq  turns,  to  apply  their  mouths* 
A  fire,  hghted  in  the  chimney,  converted  their  hiding-place  into  a  ho! 
oven,  and  there  wa;?  a  momeDt  when  the  walls  of  the  narrow  enclosure 
were  so  violently  shaken,  that  those  who  were  cooped  up  within  it, 
dreaded  it  would  become  their  tomb.  It  waa  then  decided  by  the  per* 
tOOfi  engaged  in  the  search,  that  the  house  should  be  occupied  by 
iOldiery  until  the  princess  was  discovered,  and  this  decision  being  heard 
by  those  in  the  hiding-place  drove  them  to  despair.  They  had  been 
sulR-ring  the  agony  of  confinement  for  sixteen  hours,  when  two 
gendarmes,  who  occupied  the  chamlier,  lighted  a  great  'fire  with  peat 
and  newapepers.  The  prisoners  could  bear  this  no  longer  ^  Madnmoi* 
selle  Stylite  de  Kersnbiec  cried  out,  "  Wc  are  coming  out,  take  away 
the  fire,"  and  M,  Guibourg  kicked  the  iron  plate  which  had  now  become 
red  iiot ;  the  fire  was  tnstnnlly  brushed  away  by  the  gendarmes,  and 
the  Duchess  de  Bern  came  forth,  paicj  sinking,  and  overcome  with 
fatigue  and  emotion.  General  Dermoncourt  was  sent  for,  and  he  came 
in  with  the  Deputy  Procureur  du  Roi,  M.  Baudot,  and  some  officers. 
Upon  sf^ing  the  general,  the  Duchesa  de  Berri  said,  as  he  himself  has 
related,  **  General,  I  confide  myself  to  your  honour*"  **  Madam," 
replied  General  Dermoncourt,  "  you  are  under  the  safeguard  of  French 
honour,"  and  acting  in  conformity  with  his  words,  the  general  treated 
his  prisoner  with  all  the  deference  due  to  a  woman ,  and,  above  all,  to 
a  woman  in  misfortune.  When  free  and  in  arms,  the  mother  of  the 
Due  dc  Bordeaujt  had  ^^und  in  General  Dermoncourt  an  active  and 
formidable  enemy ;  vanquished  and  captive,  she  found  him  but  an 
enemy  full  of  courtesy  and  generosity.  As  for  M,  Maurice  Duval, 
who,  in  the  war  of  La  Vendee,  had  not  had  occasion,  like  General 
Dermoncourt,  to  expose  his  own  person,  he  made  himself  remarkable, 
y^Kin  this  occasion,  only  for  a  brutal  display  of  rudeness, 

Deut:e  was,  for  several  hours,  kept  in  view  by  M«  Lenormand,  central 
commissary  of  police^  the  traitor  was  in  a  deplorable  slate;  he  beat 
his  head  against  the  wall,  tore  out  his  hair,  and  begged  for  weapons  to 
destroy  himself. 

On  the  Sth  of  November,  1832^  the  Duchess  de  Berri  embarked  at 
the  embouchure  of  the  Loire,  with  M,  de  Mesnard  and  Mile,  de  Kersa- 
biec,  in  a  liUle  war  brig,  having  on  board  Captain  Lehlanc,  and  com' 
manded  by  M.  Mollien.  The  signal  was  given,  and  she  who  had 
entered  France  as  regent,  now  carried  away  all  her  effects  tied  up  in  a 
pocket  handkerchief.  The  daughter-in-law  of  Charles  X*,  and  niece  of 
the  Queen  of  the  French,  was  carried  prison*^r  to  the  citadel  of  Blaye, 
wh^ncp,  under  the  reign  of  a  Bourbon,  was  to  Issue  the  dishonour  of 
the  family.  Among  the  facts  relating  to  the  drama  of  Nantes  there  are 
«Ofne  %'ery  rurioui  ones,  which  we  have,  nevertheless,  thought  it  right 
to  omit,  bec^iu^e  they  have  already  been  narrated  in  various  works** 

*  Beo  La  Vtndie  rl  Madam* ^  by  General  Dermoncourr ;  Mimmr^t  dt  ta  DurheBtt 
4§  S^rri,  by  M.  Neuem«rti :  Biogrmfhir  dt  f<s  DuehfMte  de  Berrt,  by  Germain  ^Arrat 
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But  there  is  a  very  important  fact  connected  with  the  arrest  of  the 
Duchess  de  Berri  which  has  hitherto  remained  unknown.  It  is  worth 
relating  somewhat  in  detail,  and  to  this  end  we  must  begin  rather  far 
back.  The  Bourse  of  Paris  had  been  the  scene  of  a  violent  and  memo- 
rable struggle  in  1831.  M.  Ouvrard  was  a  potent  speculator,  who  never 
seemed  dismayed  or  confused  by  the  tempests  his  schemes  stirred  up, 
even  when  they  threatened  to  overwhelm  him.  Ouvrard  would  fain 
have  played  havoc  with  the  Bourse,  from  a  sort  of  poetic  instinct,  and 
pretty  much  as  conquerors  delight  to  cut  and  carve  the  world  for  the 
sport's  sake — for  the  renown  of  the  thing  and  the  intense  excitement. 
Clearly  foreseeing  what  shocks  the  three  days  of  July  would  occasion 
amongst  all  nations,  he  had  begun  immediately  ader  1830  to  speculate 
enormously  for  a  fall  in  the  funds.  Already  violently  shaken  by  the 
successive  revolutions  which  were  then  turning  up  the  soil  of  old  Europe, 
public  credit  in  France  appeared  in  a  very  tottering  condition,  and 
French  stock  continually  oOered  for  sale  by  Ouvrard,  sank  lower  and 
lower  in  price.  Upon  the  6th  of  April,  1831,  the  French  funds  reached 
their  lowest  state  of  depression ;  the  three  per-cents.  were  quoted  at 
47,  50 ;  the  five  per-cents.  at  76,  50 ;  and  several  agents  de  change 
who  had  speculated  for  the  rise  disappeared.  Meanwhile  a  loan  of 
120,000,000  had  been  announced,  and  it  was  to  be  adjudged  on  the 
19th  of  April.  Now  Ouvrard,  who  had  been  the  soul,  or  the  leader  of  most 
of  the  operations  for  a  fall,  appeared  to  be  the  complete  master  of  the 
Bourse.  Besides,  the  imminence  of  war  paralysed  the  efforts,  both  of 
the  bankers,  who  were  interested  in  a  rise  of  the  funds,  and  of  ministers, 
who  had  need  of  credit,  and  of  the  receivers-general,  whose  accounts 
seemed  likely  to  be  thrown  into  a  v^ry  disastrous  condition  if  the  de- 
preciation continued  a  little  longer.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  at  all 
costs,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  movement;  to  raise  the  funds,  and,  to  cut 
short  the  operations  of  the  speculators  for  a  fall.  The  bankers  con- 
certed together;  the  minister  of  finance  summoned  the  receivers-general 
to  him,  and  it  was  determined  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  plan 
of  demanding  stock  in  all  time  bargains  for  French  rentes.  To  realize 
the  means  of  making  these  demands,  it  was  agreed,  we  are  assured, 
that  the  house  of  Rothschild  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  receivers-gene- 
ral upon  the  other,  should  issue  paper  to  the  amount  of  120,000,000  ; 
that  the  Bank  of  Prance  should  discount  that  paper  :  and  that,  with  the 
capital  thus  furnished,  the  house  of  Rothschild  and  the  receivers-general 
should  take  up  stock,  demanded  upon  the  close  of  time  bargains,  in  the 
Bourse,  and  should  carry  that  stock  again  to  the  bank,  which  should 
thereupon  advance  them  fresh  funds  to  continue  their  operations.  It  is 
certain  that,  upon  the  9th,  11th,  and  12th  of  April,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  stock  was  taken  up  at  the  Bourse,  viz.,  upwards  of  900,000 
francs  worth  in  the  three  per  cents.,  and  more  than  500,000  francs  of  five 
per  cents.  It  was  a  real  coup  de  thedtre.  The  funds  rose  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity  from  48  and  80  to  58  and  89,  so  that  the  speculators  who 
had  staked  upon  the  fall  were  either  forced  to  stop,  as  well  as  the  agents 
'de  change f  who  had  joined  in  their  operations,  or  broke  down  com- 
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pletely,  The  thing  was  quite  simple.  The  call  for  stock  obliged  ihe 
sellers  for  ihe  account  lo  deliver  iheae  re  fifes  without  delay  to  the  pur- 
chairs,  wha  Gacne  to  them,  with  cash  in  hand^  but  the  aellersi  being 
unable  to  fulSl  iho  condition  thus  imposed  upou  them^  other vvii^  thon 
by  hurried  purcheisegj  a  nge  became  ioevitable.  Such  was  the  effect  of 
Uie  scheme  that^  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  April,  Ihe  three  per  cents, 
rose  iVom  4T  to  62  or  63,  and  the  Bve  per  cents,  from  75  lo  90 ;  and 
yet,  the  apprehensions  of  an  European  war  were  atifl  so  urgent  that  no 
offer  to  take  the  loan  of  120,000,000,  at  84  francs,  the  minimum  fixed 
by  the  ministers,  had  yet  been  made?  and  the  subscription  to  the  national 
toan  had  produced  a  very  inconsiderable  sum  compared  with  what  was 
wanted. 

Mt  Ouvrard^s  defeat  was  total  ;  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  renounce 
his  bold  speculations.  In  1S3'2,  his  activity  was  again  called  forth  by 
tlie  Duch*i:s^  de  Berri's  enterprise-  A  restoration  in  France  demanded 
a  great  display  of  financial  resources^  M.  Ouvrard,  who  was  in  Hol- 
land, proposed  to  King  Will ta en  and  Marie  Caroline  a  scheme  tor  a  loan 
founded  on  th«  following  arrangements. 

An  English  Tory  banking-house,  a  rival  of  the  Rothschilds,  was  to 
isaue  in  the  name  of  Henry  V.  three  per  cents*  worth  six  millions,  an* 
Rual  interest.  The  three  per  cents,  being  then  at  60,  the  loan  would 
have  produced  120,000,000  cash.  This  capital  was  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  purchasing,  from  the  several  ^x>vvers  of  Europe,  iha  amount, 
jQ  five  per  cents^,  stifRcient  to  pay  the  six  millions  of  three  per  cents* 
Now»  the  three  per  cents,  being  at  90,  a  capital  of  1 08,000,000  would 
be  enough  to  purchase  6  millions  in  five  per  cent,  slock,  so  that  of  the 
120,000,000  produced  by  the  loan,  12,000,000  would  remain  at  the 
disposal  of  Henry  V.  The  operation,  therefore,  otlered  two  advan- 
tages;  fireJf  the  profit  of  12,000,000;  secondly,  a  solemn  guarantee 
secured  to  the  lenders,  since  it  reposed  not  upon  the  credit  of  a  single 
power,  but  upon  thai  of  all  the  powers  together.  This  being  laid  down, 
two  supposiiions  offered  themselves  ;  either  the  three  per  cents,  issued 
in  the  name  of  Henry  V,  would  maintain  their  price,  or  they  would 
fall.  In  the  former  case,  the  credit  of  the  pretender  would  have  been 
eat  a  bits  bed,  and  the  12,000,000  profii  might  be  turned  lo  whatever  use 
siiould  seem  most  advantageous  to  the  success  of  the  cause.  In  the 
latter  case,  h  would  have  been  absolutely  necesstnryf  it  is  true,  to  em* 
ploy  the  money  in  hand  in  raising  the  price  of  the  three  per  cents,  by 
we1l*contnved  purchases;  but  here  shone  forth  the  extreme  ingenuity 
of  tfie  scheme;  for  what  would  the  fall  of  the  three  per  cents,  have 
proved?  [t  would  have  proved  that  Europe  was  secure  from  fresh 
oommotions?  that  the  enterprises  of  legitimacy  were  not  of  a  nature 
to  tbrttiten  ihe  repose  of  nations  with  a  speedy  reaction.  Now,  these 
would  have  been  manifest  reasons  for  a  rise  in  the  6ve  per  cents,  pur* 
diaaed  by  Henry  V.;  thus,  the  stock  issued  could  not  fall  without 
Cfttisiiig  a  rise  in  the  stock  purchased,  whence  it  followed  that,  by  selling 
the  lonifr  very  dear,  in  order  to  buy  in  the  former  very  cheap,  the 
tfcuiury  of  the  l^tim&tist  party  would,  even  under  the  k§M  favourable 
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supposition,  realise  eDormous  profits.  This  was  ejecting  upon  a  large 
scale  the  operation  which  the  stock-jobbers  perform  upon  a  small  one 
under  the  name  o^  arbitrage*  A  vast  plan  was  built  upon  this  financial 
project.  The  King  of  Holland  was  not  ignorant  how  important  for 
nim  would  be  a  diversion  in  Vendee,  and  he  gladly  gave  his  aid  to  every 
scheme  calculated  to  bring  back  Belgium  into  his  hands.  Now,  an 
agent  had  been  sent  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  month  of  June,  to 
announce  to  him  that,  if  be  recommenced  hostilities,  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia was  determined,  whether  supported  or  not  by  Austria,  to  declare 
against  France;  but  nothing  had  resulted  from  this  overture,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  timid  policy  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  told  the  King 
of  Holland  that  he  would  abandon  him,  if  he  took  the  first  step  in  war. 
Subsequently,  the  state  of  things  in  Europe  had  become  still  more  com- 

S Heated ;  secret  divisions  had  arisen  in  the  Conference  of  London ; 
lussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  appeared  disposed  to  separate  from  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  cabinets  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  St.  James's. 
The  course  of  the  legitimatist  negotiations  was  resumed.  The  exiled 
royal  family  was  to  have  quitted  England,  and  to  have  taken  refuge  in 
the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Holland.  Venloo  was  to  have  been  as- 
signed, as  a  residence,  to  Henry  V. ;  there  was  reason  to  reckon  upon 
the  co-operation  of  some  generals  half  detached  from  the  cause  of 
Louis  Philippe.  It  was  known  that,  upon  a  signal  agreed  upon,  a 
lieutenant-general  would  make  his  division  pass  under  the  white  flag. 
The  partition  of  Belgium  between  Holland  and  Prance  was  to  have 
been  announced  as  one  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  triumph 
of  legitimacy;  lastly,  the  confederates  promised  themselves  a  great 
deal  from  the  realisation  of  the  loan,  of  which  we  have  described  the 
mechanism.  But  all  these  brilliant  hopes  began  to  wane  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  abode  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  in  Nantes:  they  were 
totally  destroyed  by  her  arrest. 

The  king  had,  for  the  moment,  secured  the  safety  of  his  dynasty : 
he  was  not  aware  that  a  great  danger  impended  over  his  life.  The 
boastful  and  cruel  delight  displayed  after  the  events  of  June;  the  van- 
quished handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  sergeants  de  ville ; 
the  prisons  crowded  with  suspected  persons ;  Paris  placed  unconstitu- 
tionally and  violently  under  the  jurisdiction  of  councils  of  war;  the  in- 
famous edict  of  1666  suddenly  revived,  and  physicians  called  upon  to 
descend  to  the  part  of  informers ;  the  recent  attack  made  upon  the  right 
of  association  by  the  dispersion  of  the  club  of  the  Amis  du  Feuple ; 
— all  this  exasperated  the  enemies  of  the  government  to  the  highest 
degree.  Up  to  this  time,  insurrection  had  been  the  only  object  of  the 
most  fanatical ;  but  insurrection  failing  them,  the  feeling  of  their  own 
impotence  hurried  them  into  the  excess  of  audacity,  and  they  concen- 
trated, upon  a  single  head,  all  the  hatred  with  which  they  were  ani- 
mated. Assuredly,  there  can  be  no  error  more  profound,  none  more 
pernicious,  than  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  successful  issue  of 
murder,  even  if  it  be  effected,  and  to  accord  to  a  single  man  the  honour 
of  supposing  that,  upon  his  single  life,  hangs  the  welfare  of  the  people : 
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the  deatinies  of  a  nalton  do  not  depend  upf>n  so  small  q  thing.  When 
evil  exisijj,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  ihings,  nnd  ihere  only  it  should  be 
sought  out.  Ifa  man  repreaenl  that  evil,  by  sweeping  away  that  man, 
the  person  ifi  car  ion  is  not  destroyed — it  is  renewed.  Crosnr,  nssasai- 
nated,  sprang*  to  more  terrible  \\(^  in  the  person  of  Octavius;  but  how 
should  such  ideua  have  been  universally  admiited  in  a  country  in  which 
all  were  taught  to  honour  ihe  courage  of  Hfirmodiua  and  Aristogiton  j 
ifi  which  the  memory  of  Brutus  was  the  object  of  classical  revereoce; 
in  whieh  the  crime  of  the  month  of  nivose,  attempted  by  some  greml 
persons  for  rheir  own  interests,  had  been  blamed  only  for  not  having 
succeeded^  in  which  every  one  was  sutlered  to  call  the  whole  body  of 
fociety  before  the  tribunal  of  his  own  leason,  and  In  which  the  doc- 
trine of  individualism  had  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  it  thrust 
itself  inio  everything ;  into  morals,  by  the  atheism  of  the  law  and  the 
confusmn  of  the  creeds;  into  politics,  by  the  extraordinary  subdivision 
of  parties;  into  education,  by  the  anarchy  of  the  educational  system; 
into  indij&tryi  by  com  pet  ii  ion;  into  government^  by  the  en  courage  men  Is 
thai  had  been  lavished,  for  half  a  century,  upon  insurrection?  Libe* 
mlisni  had  professed,  far  fifteen  years,  this  false  and  pernicious  theory, 
ibat  government  should  have  noihing  to  do  with  the  moral  control  of 
the  subject:  the  consequences  were  not  sbw  to  show  themselves*  [Tn- 
der  the  away  of  atheistic  laws,  and  of  a  morality  abandoned  to  all  the 
capriees  of  controversy,  each  man  had  come  to  accept  no  other  judge 
of  the  legitimacy  of  his  acts  than  his  own  seIC 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  society,  when,  for  the  first  ijme  since 
1630,  some  young  men,  blinded  by  passion,  began  to  entertain  vague 
criminal  projects.  The  iriumphiini  promenttde  of  Louis  Phthppe,  upon 
the  6th  ofJune,  which  had  been  cried  up  as  an  act  of  coum^*e,  appeared 
19  lliem  only  a  bravado »  They  asked  themselves,  aboi^ld  they  not  im- 
molatt  a  great  victim  to  the  manes  of  those  whose  cor[>ses  had  lain  upon 
the  flags  of  the  Morgue,  Ere  long,  the  rumour  ran  that  conspirators 
hadton  many  occasions,  been  posted  upon  the  road  from  Paris  to  NeuiJ- 
lyi  and  that  chance,  or  the  active  surveilbnce  otiserved  upon  the  road, 
had  alone  prevented  them  from  striking  the  blow. 

It  was  under  the  impression  of  these  ominous  rumours,  that  the  king 
WHS  to  prepare  to  open  the  ^ssion  of  IS 33,  On  the  1  &th  of  November, 
the  day  fixed  for  the  king^s  opening  the  house,  the  whole  space  between 
the  Tuileries  and  the  Palais  Bourbon  was  covered  with  troops.  Two 
carriages,  the  one  containing  the  queen  and  her  daughters,  the  other  the 
ministers,  proceeded  towards  the  Chamber ;  next  came  the  cortege,  which 
advanced  slowly  bet  ween  t  wo  I  i  nes  of  na  t  iona!  gua  rds  and  soldiers.  The 
king  wa*  on  horseback  ai  the  head  of  the  escort ;  he  reached  the  Pont 
Royal,  when  a  shot  wa^  suddenly  heard  within  a  lew  paces  of  him;  he 
started,  and  hastily  stooped  down  over  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  as  if 
he  had  been  wounded ;  Jhen  turning,  with  a  scared  and  bewildered  coun- 
tenance, towards  the  spt»t  from  which  the  shot  had  been  beard,  he  ut» 
terrd  some  word*i,  which  were  drowned  in  a  long  murmur  of  surprise 
and  dismay;  he  had  strength  enough,  however,  to  raise  his  ha!  in  ihe 
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ah",  and  salute  the  crowd,  and  to  reassure  his  escort,  which  had  gathered 
around  him.  Consternation  was  general.  Was  not  this  first  attempt 
the  signal,  or  the  prelude,  to  a  still  more  terrible  aggression  ?  The 
cavalcade  appeared,  for  a  moment,  disposed  to  turn  back  ;  it  proceeded, 
however,  upon  its  way  after  two  or  three  minutes'  hesitation,  during 
which  General  Pajol  and  Colonel  Rafle,  and  other  superior  officers, 
hastily  collected  erroneous,  but  reassuring  information.  The  shot  had 
been  fired  so  near  the  troops  lining  the  road,  that  as  no  one  had  been 
struck,  an  opinion  at  first  prevailed  that  the  alarm  had  been  caused  by  the 
accidental  discharge  of  a  soldier^s  piece.  This  opinion  being  for  a  while 
believed  by  the  crowd  and  by  the  public  force,  contributed,  no  doubt,  to 
the  escape  of  the  criminal  and  his  accomplices,  if  he  had  any. 

But  the  truth  soon  came  out.  A  young  woman,  elegantly  dressed, 
had  fainted,  and,  under  the  feet  of  the  crowd  that  immediately  formed 
around  her,  was  found  a  recently  discharged  pistol.  Soon  afterwards, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway,  which 
had  been  entered  by  the  crowd  ader  the  cavalcade  had  passed  by,  there 
was  found  a  second  pistol,  exactly  similar  to  the  first,  but  charged  and 
prinned :  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  The  young  woman 
having  recovered,  related,  in  tones  of  extreme  terror,  that  a  young  man 
had  placed  himself  before  her;  that  he  had  drawn  a  pistol  from  his 
pocket,  and  that,  to  take  the  better  aim  at  the  king,  he  had  rested  his 
weapon  upon  a  soldier's  shoulder.  She  stated  that  she  had  then  made 
an  effort  to  seize  the  young  man's  arm,  but  that  he  had  pushed  her  back 
with  a  violent  blow  on  the  chest,  and  that  the  suddenness  of  that  move- 
nrjent  had  disconcerted  his  aim.  Mademoiselle  Bourry — that  was  her 
name— described  the  criminal  on  the  spot,  and  furnished  the  most  pre- 
cise details.  She  was  then  taken  to  the  Tuileries,  where,  afler  under- 
going a  fresh  examination,  she  was  presented  to  high  personages,  who 
loaded  her  with  felicitations  and  caresses;  her  position  was  inquired 
into,  which  was  found  to  be  humble  enough ;  and  it  appeared  that  she 
had  come  from  Bergues  to  Paris  to  solicit  the  reversion  of  a  post-ofHce 
appointment.  She  was  not  the  less  surrounded  with  all  sorts  of  delicate 
attentions.  The  inn  where  she  had  stopped  was  not  thought  worthy  to 
receive  a  female  who  had  become,  to  such  a  degree,  important  in  the 
state.  The  court  journals  spoke  of  Mademoiselle  Bourry  only  in  terms 
of  marked  respect,  and  affected  to  call  her  exclusively  "the  young  per- 
son who  saved  the  king's  life." 

The  king,  meanwhile,  had  arrived  at  the  Palais  Bourbon,  whither  the 
news  of  the  danger  he  had  incurred  had  not  preceded  him ;  accordingly,' 
there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  reception  given  by  the  deputies  to  the 
monarch.  Some  shouted,  others  remained  silent  and  unmoved,  accord- 
ing to  their  various  opinions  or  sentiments.  Louis  Philippe  read,  with 
emotion,  the  cause  of  which  was  still  unknown  to  the  great  part  of  the 
assembly,  the  speech  prepared  for  him  by  the  ministc>rs :  its  tone  was 
threatening.  The  government  congratulated  itself  therein,  upon  its 
double  victory  over  the  factions ;  declared  that  It  would  overwhelm  them  ; 
that  it  would  crush  them :  spoke  in  very  vague  terms  respecting  the 
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peace  ofEuTopei  nni  in  very  decisive  lerma  rc^^pectiiig  the  impossibillry 
uf  dimiiiishijjg  ih©  public  bufdens*  No  doubt  such  language  as  this 
would  have  l>et?«  vcry^oldly  rect^ived,  if  tbe  news  had  not  spread,  be- 
fore the  siuings  were  closed,  thai  Louis  Philippe  had  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape from  death,  Jmmedmtely,  I  he  deputies,  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
ogreed  in  one  common  feeling  of  reprobaltiMi,  and  tn  the  evening  they 
prooeetled  in  great  numbers  lo  the  Royal  Falaee :  some,  bec^u^e  they 
were  rfmlly  billed  wiih  Indignation  and  grief;  others,  because  they  did 
not  wish  to  lose  this  special  opporiunily  for  flattery^  **VVellj**  said 
the  king  to  M,  Dupm,  "so  they  ftred  upon  me!"  '*Sire/*  replied 
M,  Dupio^  **  ihey  fired  upon  themselves,*'  a  profound  saying,  but  one 
that  eatumniated  a  whole  party. 

In  (ruth,  this  criminal  attempt  was  not  the  work  of  any  party  ;  and 
ihe  republicans  repudiated  the  responsibility  of  it  wi^h  lofty  and  sincere 
energy*  What  of  that?  There  waa  an  immediate  repedtlon  of  thai 
dishonest,  undignifieiJ,  and  shameful  system  of  polemics,  to  whfch  the 
aaeassination  of  the  Dye  de  Berri  had  given  occasion  under  the  Resto* 
ration.  From  the  fanaticism  of  a  few  rnen^  the  courtiers  argued  that  of 
a  political  opinion,  the  logic  of  which  was  thus  condemned  as  tendinjf* 
to  murder.  Under  the  Restoration,  the  cotiri  papers  had  said  "  Louvefs 
dagger  is  o  liberal  idea,"  Under  Louis  Philippe,  there  were  men  who 
«aid  *' The  king's  life  has  been  put  in  danger  by  a  republican  idea  :" 
for  fal3eh*>od  ie  the  everlasting  weapon  of  parties, 

Ai^er  till,  in  this  quarrel,  injustice  was  likewise  displayed  oo  the 
part  of  I  he  opposition  jnurnals  :  some  of  them  replied  to  odious  insinna- 
tions  by  suppo*^itions  of  no  probability,  and  tlie  police  was  gravely 
acnused  of  having  got  up  a  pretended  assassination,  for  the  purpose  of 
reviving  the  cAtinguislied  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  monarchy. 

Be  this  as  it  may*  the  judicial  inquiry  was  actively  followed  up;  the 
police,  who  had  not  been  able  to  arrest  anybody  upon  the  Pont  Royal, 
made  numerous  arrests  in  private  houaes.  It  is  as,serled,  as  a  fact,  that 
ieveral  warrants  had  been  prepared  upon  the  preceding  day  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  diiiturbances  expected  from  the  fermentations  of  the  popular 
lorietiesi 

On  the  14th  of  November,  five  days  before  the  opening  of  the  Cham- 
l>er»  by  the  king,  two  individuals  belonging  to  the  SfjCiete  (les  JJroits 
d$  tHamme^  OjIM  et  Canlintau  went  to  the  prefecture  of  police,  and 
gave  information  of  a  pretended  plot  formed  by  the  citizens  Bergeron, 
Bilbrd,  and  Girou.  The  two  informers  requested  to  be  placed  under 
arrest,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  ail  suspicion  and  all  vengeance, 
M  well  as  to  give  the  police  a  pledge  of  their  sincerity,  Billard, 
Ibe  only  person  whom  ihey  had  clearly  pointed  out,  the  only  one 
whoM  dwelling  they  eould  fspecify,  was  instantly  arrested.  Girou  did 
Ool  fiiU  into  the  hands  of  the  police  until  the  day  after  the  attempted 
aiMssinatJOo,  and  Bergeron  not  till  Rve  days  oAer  this,  although  it  had 
boen  established,  in  the  course  of  i  he  judicial  ini:}uiry,  that  the  latier  had 
not  coased  to  perform  his  duty  in  the  institution  with  which  he  was 
aa  a  loior*     Whilst  Bergeron  was  on  his  way  from  his  dwell- 
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ing  to  the  prefecture  of  police,  a  post  carriage,  escorted  by  gendarmerie, 
was  conveying  Doctor  Benoist,  an  avowed  republicnn,  from  Chauny  to 
the  capital.  A  denunciation  attributed  to  the^jealousy  of  another 
physician,  had  pointed  out  M.  Benoist  as  having  proceeded  to  Paris  on 
the  evening  of  the  opening  of  the  chambers,  and  lefl  it  hastily  on  the 
following  day.  It  happened  by  a  strange  coincidence,  that  M.  Benoist 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Bergeron,  and  it  was  proved  that  they  had 
passed  a  part  of  the  day  of  the  19th  together. 

Girou,  another  of  the  accused,  was  confronted  with  Mademoiselle 
Bourry,  who,  without  positively  recognising  him,  thought  he  had  some 
resemblance  with  the  criminal.  Soon  aAerwards,  this  young  lady  and 
the  other  witnesses  were  confronted  with  the  four  suspected  persons, 
Bergeron,  Benoist,  Girou,  and  Lambert.  The  latter,  a  working  man, 
possessing  much  influence  from  his  intelligence  and  his  courage,  was 
restored  to  liberty,  because  none  of  the  descriptions  given  were  applica- 
ble to  him.  The  same  thing  was  done  by  Girou  some  time  aderwards. 
As  far  as  could  be  determined,  amidst  numerous  contradictions  and  un- 
certainties, the  heaviest  charges  lay  against  Bergeron,  but  these  charges 
were  not  beyond  the  scope  of  doubt ;  there  was  no  affirmative  testimony, 
no  formal  recognition. 

Bergeron,  whose  age  was  hardly  twenty-one,  was  a  man  of  calm 
and  self-possessed  exaltation  of  mind  ;  of  gentle  manners,  and  of  good- 
natured,  though  Arm  and  resolute  character.  His  d&tneahouf  before 
the  judge  was  neither  arrogant  nor  timid.  He  made  no  secret  of  his 
ardent  republicanism,  avowed  his  participation  in  the  conflict  of  the  5th 
and  6th  of  June,  and  declared  his  readiness  again  to  take  up  a  musket 
if  he  saw  any  chance  of  success  in  a  fresh  insurrection.  The  magis- 
trate  who  conducted  the  inquiry,  having  asked  him,  ^*  Did  you  say  that 
the  king  deserved  to  be  shot  ?"  Bergeron  calmly  replied,  "  I  don't 
recollect  that  I  ever  said  so,  but  I  think  so." 

This  daring  frankness  seemed  to  give  more  weight  to  the  formal 
denials  with  which  he  met  the  charges  against  him.  Being  questioned 
as  to  how  he  had  spent  his  time  upon  the  19th,  he  alleged  an  alibi  at 
the  time  that  the  crime  was  committed,  and  his  assertion  was  borne  out 
by  numerous  testimonies. 

The  inquiry  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  the  law  oflicers  were  in  the 
utmost  uncertainty  ;  the  prisoner's  discharge  seemed  inevitable,  when  an 
unexpected  incident  gave  strength  to  the  accusation  against  him.  A 
woman  of  doubtful  character  suddenly  pointed  out  to  the  law  oflicers  a 
college  companion  of  Bergeron's,  named  Janety,  who  she  said  could 
give  valuable  information.  Janety  asserted,  that  being  on  the  19th 
upon  the  Quai  Voltaire,  with  MM.  Planet  and  Benoist,  he  had  met  Ber- 
geron, and  heard  him  say  that  he  had  just  flred  at  Louis  Philippe  ;  that 
he  had  shown  great  coolness,  and  escaped  being  arrested  by  his  presence 
of  mind.  But  Planet,  Benoist,  and  several  other  persons,  denied  the 
principal  circumstances  related  by  Janety.  Some  of  his  relations,  among 
them  his  own  brother,  afiirmed  that  he  was  naturally  disposed  to  e.xagge- 
ration  and  lying.    Bergeron  and  Benoist  were  nevertheless  committed 
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for  trial  befote  ibe  court  of  assizes  ;  the  former  as  prindpaf,  the  latter 

m  ac€omplice  in  the  aSair  of  the  Pont  Royal. 

The  trial  hnving  subsequently  begun  under  the  presidency  of  M, 
Duboys  d' Angers,  whose  partiality,  involuntary  no  doubt,  was  remarked 
by  the  journnts,  one  huadred  and  thirty  witnesses  were  examined. 
Among  them  figured  Mademoiselle  Bourry,  who  aller  having  been  the 
l>eniine  of  the  druma.had  sunk  down  to  the  pari  of  a  mere  supernume* 
rary.  As  long  as  there  had  b<xm  any  hope  of  obtaining  any  information 
from  li^r,  %vhich  would  support  a  prosecution,  all  sMcirts  of  honours  and 
applauses  had  been  lavished  upon  her  i  but  from  the  ntioment  her  con- 
ackntious^  unvarying,  and  disinterested  staiement^  could  be  appealed  to 
in  favour  of  the  irnverserBi  the  immense  service  which  ifhe  had  very 
probably  rendered  the  king,  was  forgotten,  and  nothing  was  thought 
of  but  her  importunate  candour-  The  witnesses,  jejilously  desirous  of 
obtaining  an  importance  in  which  ^he  had  forestalled  themi  agreed  in 
ttiwwcr  to  the  lending  questions  of  the  soIicUor^general  and  the  presi- 
dent, in  contesting  a  part  of  the  glory  she  arrogated  to  herself; 
there  were  fome  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  deny  her  presence  upon 
tJie  lOitie  of  event.  Bergeron  bailed  this  manoeuvre  by  remarking, 
ihfit  Mademoiselle  Roorry  had  been  the  first  to  describe  the  assassin, 
and  that  most  of  the  depositions  made  subsequt^ntly  to  hers,  tallieii  with 
her  description  of  the  man  ;  whence  the  conclusioh  followed^  either  thai 
she  had  staled  the  exact  truth,  or  that  she  must  have  possessed  a 
ftfran^se  power  of  divi nation*  The  accusation  was  given  up  as  regarded 
Benoist,  and  sustumed  with  t*xtreme  pertinacity  against  Bergeron  by  the 
procureur-gljneraU  M.  Persil,  and  his  deputy,  M.  Franck-Carre.  But 
the  traverser  and  M,  Joly,  hi»  able  advocate,  met  it  with  aa  much 
success  as  energy,  nor  wag  it  long  even  before  they  assumed  the 
oflcnsive.  After  eight  day  a  stormy  debates,  which  ended  upon  Berge- 
ron's part  by  a  very  noble  and  loi>y  proression  of  the  republican  faith, 
ihe  jury  pronounced  a  verdict  of  acquittal*  Joyous  st>outs  l>urst  forth, 
and  were  proloi»ged  upon  the  Quai  de  I'Horloge,  which  vvas  covered  by 
an  impalienl  crowd,  and  fined  by  nnmprons  soldiers* 

Armanil  Carrel,  who  hnd  closely  watched  the  course  of  the  trial » 
gave  the  following  account  of  his  Inipressions  in  the  Kntwnal : 

*'  YWng  Bergeron  delivered,  with  great  feeling,  a  short  defence, 
mihty  written,  and  cxpresnive  of  his  firm  convictions;  a  defence  which 
will  prove  lo  those  who  know  mankind,  that  he  is  no  common  man. 
Such  has  been  the  result  of  almost  all  ihe  political  prosecutions  directed 
again»ti  the  republican  opinions;  they  have  done  the  execulive  no  other 
senice,  than  lo  put  in  bold  relief  chnracters  of  a  strong  ^tnmp  and  hope- 
ful (alents.  Surh  is  the  young  traverser,  whose  acquit  to  I  the  jury  thia 
iliy  pronoun eed/' 

WliAi  Armand  Carrel  here  said  with  reKj>ect  to  Bergemn^i  trial  was 
no  lev*  applicable  to  one  thut  had  taken  place  previously,  and  which 
kftd  made  no  les«  noi^.  Toward'^  the  close  of  the  year,  several  mem- 
t3*r«  of  the  Soctrtt^  t/ts  Ant  is  du  Pettpk  tiad  been  summoned  befi>re  J  he 
eooTf  ofassi/^'S  of  the  Seine,  for  having  taken  part  a  ^/car  prevtons/T/  in 
nweljogs,  cofiiisting  of  more  Ihan  twenty  persons.     The  accusation  was 
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grounded  upon  Art.  291,  and  the  point  was  about  to  be  decided,  whether 
the  right  of  association  should  be  maintained  or  abolished  in  a  country 
which  was  called  free. 

After  a  brilliant  harangue  from  M.  Rittiez,  M.  Godefroi  Cavaignac 
addressed  the  court.  He  began  by  defending  with  simple,  but  vifrorous 
eloquence,  the  right  of  association ;  then  addressing  those  who  affected 
to  see  in  the  idea  of  a  republic  only  that  of  disorganization  and  anarchy, 
he  exclaimed, 

"  We  are,  you  say,  the  enemies  alike  of  society  and  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  to  this  I  have  already  replied ;  what  we  hate  in  society,  are 
its  vices  j  we  are  the  real  friends  of  social  order,  for  we  wish  that  it 
should  be  corrected,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  susceptible  of  being  so. 
You,  who  say  that  it  is  good,  flatter  it ;  you,  who  say  that  it  will  always 
remain  vicious,  calumniate  it.  Furthermore,  I  may  upon  this  occasion, 
once  again  demand,  where  is  that  organization  which  we  intend  to  de- 
stroy? Religion,  science,  labour, — what  is  there  constituted  and  settled 
in  existing  society  ?" 

'*  Religion  ?  Ask  a  priest,  M .  de  Lammennais.  Science  ?  Ask  Ras- 
pail.  What  scientific  organization  is  there  in  a  country  that  is  destitute 
of  popular  instruction  ?'* 

"  As  for  labour,  inquire  of  all  those  who  are  devoted  to  it,  if  it  be  or- 
ganized. Remember  Lyons ;  examine  all  that  is  said,  all  that  is  done 
(or  want  of  laws  to  organize  labour.  Strange  calumny !  We  are  dis- 
organizers  in  a  society  in  which  organization  is  wanting,  and  in  which 
we  desire  that  it  may  be  at  last  established !" 

**  Is  it  in  religion  ?  We  are  for  the  absolute  liberty  of  conscience ; 
we  are  for  having  no  priests  who,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  should 
govern  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  neither  do  we  adopt  a  faith  which  refers 
everything  to  heaven  ;  which  reduces  equality  to  equality  in  the  eyes  of 
God ;  to  that  posthumous  equality  which  paganism  proclaimed  as  well 
as  Catholicism." 

"  Religion,  as  we  understand  it,  comprises  the  sacred  rights  of  huma- 
nity. We  deem  it  not  enough  to  hold  up  a  scare-crow  to  crime  af^er 
death,  to  offer  the  wretched  a  consolation  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
grave.  Morality  and  well-being,  that  is  to  say,  equality,  must  be  esta- 
blished in  this  world.  The  title  of  man  must  avail  to  obtain  for  all 
those  who  bear  it,  a  common  religious  respect  for  their  rights,  a  pious 
sympathy  for  their  wants.  The  religion  which  we  profess  is  thot  which 
will  change  horrid  prisons  into  penitentiaries,  and  which  will  abolish 
the  penalty  of  death  in  the  nanne  of  human  inviolability." 

"  For  science,  we  demand  that  it  be  organized  so  as  to  facilitate 
labour,  to  multiply  production,  wealth,  and  comfort,  to  diffuse  instruc- 
tion, and  to  defend  mankind  against  the  scourges  that  befall  it.  We 
demand  that  it  be  organized,  so  that  when  a  man  like  Broussais  shall 
present  himself  as  candidate,  he  may  be  elected,  and  that  he  may  have 
as  electors  men  who  will  not  thrust  him  aside  ;  for  well -organized  elec- 
tion is  in  its  turn  pre-eminently  a  law  of  organization.     We  say  as 
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iDUcb  for  letters  and  for  arts:  we  give  ihem,  we  say,  social  uttthy, 
glory,  liberty,  public  examination,  election. 

*'  As  for  labour,  we  demand  I  hat  it  be  do  longer  made  subordinate  to 
the  interests  of  the  greedy  and  the  idle  ;  we  demmid  that  ihc  working 
man  be  no  longer  made  the  helpless  drudge  of  the  capitalist ;  thtit  the 
labour  ot'  his  hand^  be  not  bis  sole  source  of  gain ;  that  he  find  in  the 
eatablishmeni  of  pubhc  banks,  in  the  ditFusion  of  instroction  both  gene- 
ral and  ispecial  to  hii  calling,  in  the  sage  administration  of  justice  and 
the  equitable  adjustment  of  taxation^  in  the  multiplieaityn  of  the  means 
of  inte  I  communication,  and  in  the  power  of  association  itself,  the 
means  of  lightc-ning  bis  tasks,  of  emancipating  his  ca liabilities,  and  of 
recompensing  his  industry  and  courage.  We  demand  above  all  that 
labour  Khali  constitute  the  first  of  all  claims  to  the  exercise  of  political 
rights,  for  societiei^  subsist  by  labour  and  not  by  pn>fjerty, 

**  At  this  word  1  pause,  messieurs.  I  leel  it  needful  still  furtl»er  to 
pursue  my  explanations;  for  we  are  accused  of  doctrines  hostile  to  pro- 
prietors; and  I  must  add  that,  in  French  society,  amidst  the  general 
existing  want  of  orgaiiisation  and  life  which  I  have  pointed  out,  pro- 
perty pre^nts  itself  under  an  aspect  of  strength  and  organization.  Our 
5rst  revolution  established  it  on  new  bases,  imperlect  indeed,  but  founded 
ou  a  useful  principle,  that  of  division. 

•*  That  division  it  effected  solely  by  limiting  the  right  of  inheritance, 
by  enacting  the  equal  partition  of  jiatri monies  and  prohibiting  entails* 
This  was  not  the  only  means  it  might  have  employed ;  for  instance,  it 
ought  further  to  have  extended  the  right  of  inheritance  i  that  is  to  say^ 
Ihat  the  principle  of  the  division  of  property  would  Imve  received  in* 
creased  force  and  completeness,  if  there  had  been  levied  on  every  inherit^ 
mnce  of  a  certain  value,  a  sort  of  duty,  which  should  be  thrown  into  a 
common  fund  to  be  divided  among  the  pau}>ep  class* 

**  Let  no  one  cry  out  againsft  this  scheme  ;  lor  the  fisc  does  precisely 
the  sn me  thing  in  levying  duties  on  every  succession  to  property.  Only 
It  does  m  for  its  own  profit,  and  we  should  prefer  seeing  this  advantage 
gaihered  by  ll»e  productive  hands  of  the  working  men, 

*^  But  he  this  as  it  may^  there  is  might  and  organization  on  the  side 
of  property  in  France,  The  principle  of  division  has  been  introduced, 
and  it  has  further  multiplied  the  proprietory  clas8»  already  enlarged  by 
the  sale  of  national  estates ;  and  this  recent  parcelling  out  of  property 
among  many  hands  has  given  it  collectively  a  constitution  at  once  vital 
and  perfectible^ 

**  As  for  us  we  have  never  assailed  it ;  the  sentiment  of  property  is 
one  of  those  that  ore  natural  to  man  ;  but  it  is  preciseiy  for  that  reason, 
prtKiiArjy  because  man  longs  to  possess,  and  because  we  must  not  slight 
or  overlook  this  instinctive  tendency*  that  wc  would  have  it  satisfied  in 
tlie  greatest  possible  rmmlier  of  men*  instead  of  being  gratified  only  in 
H  li^^  inul  instanceH. 

**  I  uld  bo  no  more  great  foriuneftj  there  would  he  no  mor^ 

exccjiifeivit  (w_*%erty.  Politically  and  morally  this  would  be  a  blessing. 
It  is  olleg)ed  that  tbe  accumuLition  of  capital  is  necessary  for  certain 
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purposes  of  production.  But  there  will  always  be  a  sufficiently  large 
capitalist — the  budget.  Besides,  what  will  compensate  for  the  subdivi- 
sion of  capital  ?   Once  more,  association. 

*'  We  do  not  contest  the  right  of  property ;  only  we  estimate  above 
it  the  right  which  society  possesses  of  regulating  it  for  the  greatest  com- 
mon good.  We  cannot  admit  the  right  of  doing  what  one  will  with 
one's  own  to  the  extent  of  abusing  it  to  the  detriment  of  the  social  state. 
Does  not  the  government  itself  submit  to  the  chambers  a  law  providing 
for  the  forced  abstraction  of  private  property,  on  the  ground  of  public 
utility,  thus  calling  on  the  law  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity against  the  abusive  hindrances  caused  by  the  individual  right  of 
property  ? 

**  What  we  do  contend  against,  is  the  monopoly  of  political  nghts ; 
and  do  not  suppose  that  we  do  so  solely  to  claim  them  in  favour  of 
capacities.  According  to  our  views,  whoever  is  useful  is  capable ;  every 
service  infers  a  right ;  to  every  labour  belongs,  in  justice,  a  profit  and 
a  guarantee ;  for  it  is  to  labour  especially  that  the  profit  is  due  and  the 
guarantee  necessary. 

"  Why  then  should  property  alone  have  political  rights?  And  then, 
will  not  those  rights  themselves  be  a  property  ?  Can  nothing  be  pos- 
sessed but  land  or  houses  1  Will  not  instruction,  that  first  element  of 
labour  and  industry  which  society  is  bound  to  afford  every  one  of  its 
members,  will  not  the  title  of  citizen,  realized  by  the  guarantees,  the 
assistance,  and  the  protection  society  owes  to  all,  will  not  these  too  be 
likewise  property  I" 

These  explanations  given  by  Godefroi  Cavaignac  indicate  pretty 
nearly  how  far  went  and  where  stopped  the  opinions  of  most  repub- 
licans towards  the  close  of  the  year  1832.  The  traverser  concluded 
his  address  in  these  terms : 

^  You  have  no  right  to  hinder  us  from  founding  our  commune  on  the 
•oil  we  till.  The  law,  you  will  say'f  But  here  it  speaks  the  language 
of  force ;  and  this  language  we  do  not  comprehend.  '  You  cite  a  law 
to  me,'  said  a  protestant  to  an  inquisitor,  '  which  prohibits  us  from  meet- 
ing together ;  how  can  you  expect  me  to  fulfil  such  a  law  f  I  do  not 
anderstand  it.' 

*^  No,  we  do  not  understand  it ;  and  when  we  revert  from  the  present 
to  the  past,  all  this  appears  to  us  as  a  dream.  It  was  but  yesterday  I 
looked  over  the  Moniteury  and  there  I  found  recorded  those  famous 
days,  those  grand  labours,  those  gigantic  wars,  the  whole  vast  enter- 
prise of  the  French  people  for  the  achievement  of  its  rights.  I  followed 
that  luminous  track  with  which  the  genius  of  liberty  has  marked  the 
last  forty  years,  and  the  events  which  have  shaken  the  earth  from  pole 
to  pole,  leaving  nothing  erect  but  the  fortune  of  nations.  I  saw  that 
genius  caring  for  every  people,  making  their  cause  its  own,  and  select- 
ing France  as  their  sustainer ;  arming  her,  inspiring  her,  breathing  into 
her  heart  an  incredible  energy,  and  renewing  in  her  veins  all  the  blood 
she  had  prodigally  expended. 

^  I  beheld  our  triumphs,  then  our  reverses;  reverses  still  worthy  of 
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turn  I  showing  all  the  arms  of  Europe  Mrelcbed  out  for  our  overthrow; 
then,  under  the  Bourbons^  I  beheld  liberty  AirDJ^jhing  bloody  sacriAees 
to  tyranny  ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  days  of  July^  which  added  the  right  of 
the  stronger  to  I  he  sacred  right  of  the  people, 

"  I  miiiht,  perhaps^  count  the  tale  of  so  many  vktories  and  disasterii 
of  so  many  mighty  labours;  I  might  gather  op  those  lessons  which 
France  has  given  to  the  w^orld :  but  what  shaU  I  find  as  the  result  of 
those  lessons,  of  those  efforts  1  Nothing  but  men  like  those  who  now 
gotern  us  ;  nothing'  but  laws  like  those  you  are  now  called  on  to  apply* 

*'Thal  we  should  no!,  at  this  day,  messieurs,  have  got  beyond  the 
291  §1  article  would  be  an  incomprehensibfa,  a  desperate  enigma — were 
there  not  citizens  to  break  through  it  attd  juries  to  acquit  them  for  Ihe 
deed." 

M*  Godefroi  Cavaitrnac  had  not  relied  too  boldly  on  (he  sentiments 
©f  Ihe  jurors  he  addressed.  The  defence  hnvinff  been  completed  by 
90fna  grave  and  energetic  words  on  the  part  of  MM,  Plocqtiet  Desjar- 
di0d|  Carre,  Gaussuron  and  Despreatix*  the  proceedings  were  declared 
to  be  closed,  and  M^  Fenct,  (he  foreman  of  the  jury,  read  the  following 
verdict : 

Has  there  been  association  of  more  than  twenty  f>ersonsT  Yes.^ — 
Was  that  nssocmtion  periodical?  Yes. — VVas  rt  authorized  by  the  go- 
vernment?   No. — Are  the  traversers  guihyl    No^ 

Thus  the  jury  declared  innocent  thflt  same  fact  which  the  court  of 
cassation  had  pronounced  to  be  criminal,  when  it  rejected  the  appeal  of 
the  Sr.  Simon iansl  Thus  the  291  st  article,  confirmed  by  a  magistracy 
emanating  from  the  government,  had  been  virtually  abolished  by  a  ma- 
gistracy emanating  from  the  people  I  And,  thai  there  might  remain  no 
shfldow  of  doubt  as  to  the  principle  on  which  the  jurors  had  given  their 
vterdSot,  they  look  c^ire  to  declare  through  I  heir  foreman,  that  *'  in  their 
conseieoces  they  had  deemed  not  guilty  the  fact  of  assoctation  in  num- 
bers exceeding  twenty  |)ersons,"  Notwithstanding  ihia  solemn  protest, 
llie  president  of  the  court  of  assise,  whilst  pronouncing  the  acquittal  of 
Ihe  traversers,  declared  the  Socittc  des  Amu  du  F^ple  dissolved. 
This  was  pushing  anarchy  to  its  utmost  limit;  it  was  plunging  juMice 
mto  chaos. 

Whilst  the  republicans  were  taking  advantage  of  the  very  prosecu* 
tion  instituted  against  them,  to  propound  and  discuss  the  most  prorr^und 
problems  of  political  and  social  order,  the  two  chambers  were  filled  with 
the  din  of  idle  and  profitless  recriminations. 

Thfl  gnvemment  had  a  brilliant  and  obsfitiate  foeman  at  ihe  Palais 
dii  Luxembourg,  in  the  person  of  ihe  Marquis  de  Dreux  Br^ze.  But 
UM  he  never  spoke  save  in  the  name  of  the  Restoration,  and  was  the 
orator  of  a  vanquished  power,  his  w^ords  did  not  awaken  many  echoes 
out  of  doors, 

Th«  peerage,  besideft  havmg  long  lost  all  erpdif,  ihe  contests  that 
might  Rri^  within  rt  but  feebly  enfiHged  the  attention  of  I  be  public, 
Thir  chimber  of  deputies  was,  thercfart,  the  chief  scene  of  battle  be* 
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tween  the  ministry  and  the  opposition  on  the  subject  of  the  speech  from 
the  thmne. 

The  executive  had  had  recourse,  for  its  own  defence,  to  measures  of 
flagrant  brutality :  it  had  abused  the  right  of  prosecuting  the  pi-ess ;  it 
had  violated  the  abode  of  citizens,  on  many  occasions,  with  cruel  reck- 
lessness; by  its  intemperate  display  of  strength,  and  by  the  protection 
it  afforded  to  the  violence  of  its  subaltern  agents,  it  had  flung  challenges 
to  the  spirit  of  revolt,  of  a  nature  to  change  disorder  into  riot,  and  riot 
into  insurrection ;  victor  in  the  open  forum,  it  had  put  on  the  powers  of 
the  dictator,  in  order  to  wreak  its  vengeance,  when  the  arm  of  the  law 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  vindicate  its  just  rights.  It  was  upon  the 
ground  of  these  complicated  acts  subversive  of  liberty,  that  the  opposi- 
tion assailed  the  ministry,  through  the  mouths  of  MM.  ThouvencI,  de 
Sade,  Havin,  and  Eusebe  Salverte. 

The  friends  of  government  replied — some  with  abusive  vehemence, 
like  M.  Roul,  others,  like  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  with  the  calmness 
of  rational  conviction,  that  a  system  of  half  measures  would  inevitably 
have  proved  the  ruin  of  the  state,  amidst  so  many  raging  passions,  and 
such  a  turmoil  of  clashing  factions;  that  it  was  holding  out  encourage- 
ments to  revolt  to  refuse  ministers  the  means  of  crushing  it ;  and  that 
it  had  needed  to  the  full  all  the  energy  displayed  up  to  that  time,  to  put 
down  that  audacity  of  party  which,  failing  in  insurrection,  had  recourse 
to  assassination ;  that  the  opposition  belied  its  own  principles,  when, 
after  calling  for  the  application  of  martial  law  to  the  provinces  of  the 
west,  it  took  it  amiss  that  martial  law  should  be  proclaimed  in  the  capi- 
tal, when  labouring,  like  the  west,  under  all  the  dangers,  all  the  horrors 
of  civil  war.  Thus,  acting  on  the  offensive,  the  ministerial  party  re- 
proached the  opposition  with  having  instigated  to  anarchy  by  the  publi- 
cation of  its  famous  compte  rendu.  Why  did  it  not  rather  give  useful 
and  moderate  counsels  to  that  government,  whoso  path  it  had  bestrewed 
with  obstacles  ?  Why  did  it  not  leach  ministers,  in  terms  more  precise 
and  clear,  that  precious  art  of  good  government,  of  which  it  seemed  to 
boast  itself  the  sole  possessor?  ''What  would  you  have  done  in  our 
place?"  cried  M.  Thiers  to  his  adversaries.  "How  would  you  have 
surmounted  so  many  difficulties,  conjured  so  many  perils?  Come,  let 
us  hear  your  plans;  initiate  us  into  the  mysteries  of  your  wisdom !" 

Odilon  Barrot  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  how  little  account  was  to 
be  made  of  such  ap))eals.  But  when  he  dilated,  in  bitter  tones  and  with 
indignant  air,  on  the  maintenance  of  the  double  vote  in  the  election  of 
the  Chamber,  the  stand  made  against  public  opinion  in  behalf  of  an  here- 
ditary peerage,  the  opposition  to  the  diminution  of  the  electoral  qualifi- 
cation, and  the  sort  of  proscription  of  capacity  perpetrated  by  the 
electoral  law ;  when  he  loudly  stigmatised  the  ways  of  the  new  go- 
vernment, borrowed  from  its  predecessor,  which  a  tempest  had  over- 
whelmed ;  when  he  affirmed  that  the  royalty  desired  in  July,  was  not 
a  royalty  relying  on  interests  of  family,  of  caste,  of  aristocracy,  and 
living  under  the  patronage  of  the  foreigner ;  when,  in  flne,  he  accused 
ministers  of  having  only  been  able  to  continue  the  course  of  the  Resto- 
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rsiion,  then,  indeed,  M.  Odjhti  fiarrol  unwillingly  pronouhced  sen  fence 
ou  ihe  ^t*ry  princijde  of  monarchy.  For  no  rayatty  can  subsist  u|»ofl 
its  a  wo  re^Qurfres.  E^lablishcd  upon  the  moat  exorbitant  of  all  privi* 
leges,  it  must  have  by  its  side  a  privileged  body  to  d^rfend  it.  Y<hj  de- 
stroy it  if  you  isolate  it;  you  render  it  superfluous  unless  you  ^\ve  it, 
as  In  Englnnd,  an  oriijtocracy  to  represent*  Every  royally  which  is 
Dot  4  symbol,  h  nece^danly  a  tyranny,  for  this  very  mmple  reason, 
that  a  pow«r  which  does  not  derive  the  rationale  of  lis  eitialenee  from 
the  medium  in  which  it  subsists,  can  only  m»intain  itself  by  nnain  force. 
The  opposition  consequenily  required  an  impossibility,  when  it  de- 
mianded,  to  use  M*  Odibn  Barrot'se.TEpression,  **a  royalty  which  should 
be  in  harmony  wiih  that  senliment  of  equality  which  pervaded  French 
society/'  Never  had  polilieal  doctrines  rested  ufion  more  coniradiciory 
datn^  upon  a  more  monstrous  Utopia  j  but  such  was  the  inconceivable 
blindness  of  all  the  honest  liberafs!  Wholly  possessed  of  monarcbica! 
semiments,  and  always  frfled  with  ihe  apprehension  that  permanence  of 
the  scalTold  would  succet^d  to  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  throne, 
they  said,  ••Let  us  preserve  the  monarchical  regime;"  iheui  hurried 
iway  by  the  torrent  of  revolutionary  ideas,  and  irresistibly  swayed  by 
the  principles  of  equality,  they  added,  "  Let  there  be  in  that  inonarchi- 
c*l  regime  neither  unjust  distinctions,  nor  shameful  fiction:*,  nor  privi- 
leges.** This  was,  in  point  of  fact,  to  demand  that  the  monarchy 
shtitild  eJtist  independently  of  the  sole  conditions  which  could  reader  it 
pQ«sitile« 

The  ministcrbl  party,  withotjt  having  right  on  its  side,  had,  at  least, 
over  its  udversaries  of  the  dynastic  ^awt//e,  the  odvontage  of  being  con^ 
sisteni  in  its  errots;  accordingly,  its  victory  was  complete*  In  the 
first  sittings  of  the  chamber,  M,  Dupin  aine,  had  defcsitcd  M*  Lafiittc  in 
the  contest  for  the  presidency,  and  M,  Bercnger  had  obtained  more 
votes  than  M.  Dupont  de  TEure,  for  the  vice- presidency.  The  adhesion 
given  to  J  he  speech  from  I  he  throne  by  the  address,  such  as  it  was 
passed,  rendered  the  triumph  of  the  mintitr3i'  incontestable.  That  ad- 
dress wns  drawn  up  in  such  a  way*  as  not  even  to  show  any  trace  of 
the  timid  doubts  which  tlie  chamber  of  Peers  had  expressed  tjpon 
the  8uhje<_*f  of  the  si^fe  ifskge.  It  is  true,  that  the  Chamlx?r  of  Deputies 
expn^sed  its  wish  that  the  policy  pursued  by  ministers  should  hold 
ft  middle  course,  equally  nioof  from  the  reminiscences  of  the  Restora- 
tion and  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Republic ;  a  stnmge  chimera,  still 
pursued  by  the  constitutionalists  of  our  day.  If  men  will  have  monarchy, 
they  must  have  it  with  all  that  constitutes  it,  tliey  must  have  it  entire. 
To  prt>claim  it  indispnsable,  and  at  the  same  time  to  refuse  to  grant  it 
the  p^iwer  to  act,  and  even  the  means  of  dazzling  by  its  splendour,  is  of 
all  imprudence!*  the  ttMMX  dangerous  and  the  least  pardonable ;  for  a 
fiowrf  proclaimed  hidUpf^nMible^  is  sure  to  desire  whatever  is  not  gran  ted 
it ;  iinrl  whatever  it  deHtrf?s,  it  endeavours,  sooner  or  later,  to  seize, 
whether  by  corruption  or  violence. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Rbnt  and  convulsed  within,  abroad,  France  was  become  the  sport 
of  diplomacy.  ^  The  Conference  of  London,  aided  by  M.  dc  Talleyrand, 
was  following  up  against  us  the  work  of  jealousy  and  hatred,  which 
for  two  years  had  absorbed  all  its  activity.  In  order  to  resume  the 
thread  of  these  pernicious  intrigues,  it  is  necessary  to  go  somewhat 
further  back  in  the  course  of  events. 

The  King  of  the  French,  upon  opening  the  session  of  the  23d  of 
June,  1831,  had  announced  to  the  chambers  in  a  tone  of  satisfied  pride, 
that  the  Conference  of  London  consented  to  the  demolition  of  the  for- 
tresses erected  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  1815,  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  to  humiliate  France,  and  keep  her  in  check.  This 
was  a  lucky  piece  of  news;  the  ministers  took  occasion,  in  consequence, 
to  vaunt  tl^  excellence  of  their  policy ;  the  court  journals  exulted  in 
this  reparation  afforded  to  our  honour,  and  the  nation  might  indulge  in 
a  moment  of  pride;  it  was  not  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  things. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  having  put  a  question  to  the  English  ministry  upon  the 
28th  of  June,  1831,  touching  the  Belgian  fortresses,  Lord  Palmerston 
replied  to  him  in  these  words :  <'  The  negotiation  for  intervention  will 
take  place  only  between  the  four  powers  and  Belgium ;  France  is  ex- 
cluded from  it.'*^  Thus  France  was  to  be  rudely  excluded  from  a  treaty 
which  affected  her  own  honour ;  thus  she  had  been  admitted  into  the 
Amphictyonic  council  of  sovereigns,  as  long  as  the  matter  in  hand  had 
been  to  favour  the  views  of  the  great  European  monarchies,  and  now 
that  her  dearest  interest,  her  wounded  pride  was  in  question,  she  was 
repulsed  ;  and  M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  the  name  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, submitted  to  endure  this  outrage,  the  most  atrocious  of  all. 

Lord  Palmerston  had  spoken  the  truth.  On  the  14th  of  December, 
1831,  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  signed  a  definitive  convention,  the  first  article  of  which  ran 
thus :  <*  In  consequence  of  the  changes  which  the  independence  and 
neutrality  of  Belgium  have  introduced  into  the  military  situation  of 
that  country,  as  well  as  into  the  means  it  may  command  for  its  defence, 
the  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  cause  to  be  demolished  those  of 
the  fortresses  erected,  repaired,  or  extended  in  Belgium  since  1815, 
wholly  or  partially  at  the  expense  of  the  courts  of  Austria,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  the  maintenance  of  which  would  hence- 
forth only  constitute  a  useless  incumbrance.  In  accordance  with  this 
principle,  all  the  fortifications  of  Menin,  Ath,  Mens,  Philippeville,  and 
Marienburg,  shall  be  demolished  within  the  periods  determined  by  the 
articles  hereinafter  fellowing.'** 

So,  then,  this  demolition  was  determined — first,  because  it  rid  the 

*  This  convention  does  not  bear  the  signature  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  had  con- 
sented to  our  exclusion  :  the  names  appended  to  it  are  those  of^  Palmerston,  Ester- 
hazy,  Wessemberg,  Bulow,  Li^ven/  Mastusiewicz,  and  Goblet. 
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tof  90  tDcaiBte«ocet mtiDitled  to  be  booedbltii  uaeless;  aecondly, 
t  tbf?  cbaimcter  of  am  imkpemkm^  and  nefttral  pmetr^  attributed 
lo  Beigitiizi,  was  mdently  stifiiclaiit  aeeuritY  for  Europe  eonibiiieci 
sgainsi  fm ;  and  that  oa  4o^hi  whatever  should  renuim  as  to  \\m  pur- 
poff  of  iJm0  convetitioii,  xhc  English  xniiiister^  took  care,  in  par  I  lament^ 
10  imM  to  tlie  insult  of  the  text  the  insult  of  a  commentary.  Never,  as- 
sandlVf  ^itcd  under  Ltstiis  XV.,  had  the  pot  icy  of  the  Fretich  gpvem* 
fnest  baen  less  French.  It  is  I  me  thai,  subeequently,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  King  Louis  Philippe  man  ted  King  Leopold. 

Mc^ai^ white,  the  dlspules  betweeu  HoUaDd  and  Belgium  csotitinued  to 
be  the  rhH^fiiubject  that  engaged  the  atteutioti  of  the  Ck»tiferctice ;  it  was 
well  awitft^  thai^  upon  the  lesult  of  that  long  quarrel,  was  to  depend  tlie 
peace  of  Europe^ 

Tbe  f<?ader  remembers  the  treaty  of  the  twetity-four  articles  ;  it  had 
ramlved  the  cotnmereial  and  financial  questions  in  favour  of  Bt^lgiumt 
and  the  territofml  quisssiton  m  fiivour  of  Holland.  The  fact  is,  that  ti^aty 
I  not  AinMHi  either  ugainsi  Holbiid  or  agtiinst  Bt^lgium — it  was  aimed 

iinit  Fraoee^  The  European  monnrchies,  unable  to  erase  from  his* 
tory  th**  f'  -  of  July  and  of  Sr?ptember^  had  sought  lo  revive, 

under  an  i,  ih^  noHona  which,  in  1815,  had  led  to  tlie  forma- 

iliofi  of  tji'  The  Nc-theHandsi ;  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 

aeltintv  op  s .  iitible  barrier  upon  the  north,  that,  after  havitig 

pfoclttim«nl  tiie  neutrality  of  Bet gi urn,  they  granted  the  King  of  Hoi* 
latiiji  not  only  a  part  of  Luxemburg  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Schddt, 
iM^t  alao  a  part  of  Limburg  and  Maestrichi ;  in  a  word,  a  strong  footing 
mikm%  the  Meiise, 

Upon  this  ttccasion,  Fmnce  was  not  estcluded  from  the  deliberations 
of  the  Cbn^-rencc;  she  found  hcreelf,  therefore^  ot  course  subjected  to 
tbt  humiliation  of  gunranteeing,  conjfunily  with  the  four  great  powers, 
thi  exeoutiDii  of  a  treaty,  the  object  of  which  was  to  keep  her  in  leading 

She  wat  bound  to  this  by  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  Novemlier,  1831, 
which  ratified  the  twr'oty-foiir  articles,  by  placing  them  under  the  gua- 
nuvlee  of  the  five  subscribing  [Kiwers,  and  which  prescTibed  thai  the 
tfMty  should  be  carried  into  etfect  within  two  months. 

Tlic  treaty  of  the  twenty* four  articles  gave  rise  to  the  most  impas- 
iioiied  dchai^  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  of  Belgium ;  U  was 
aoeepled,  oeverthelesa,  a  a  men  accept  the  law  of  the  stronger.     The 


*  tht  mow  w<^  rt'liect  upoa  the  ivmoXencn  of  Aia  amagemfint,  the  more  we  irp 

%fnm^a*A  urii  3t  nUiJtii}rii  the  appraburbn  Slid  ooiiseni  of  our  m mitt ert,  cad  ibo  fligna 
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tdor.     It  te  mnaifeiii  ihst  wh«  we  have  aaid  of  the  mediocrity  of 

rcatj  upon  rhe  moet  pofiiiv«  pFoofs,  for  these  prDotB  ore  officiii 

UAy  M.  Jti  Titfloymnd  %  defeDdera  to  cilo  a  sinpe  one  of  lb«  pro* 

rf&m^e  of  Londiui  whirK  was  not  dra.wn  up  in  a  ipirit  miinifcetlf 

.ihl  rnnscmicriitif  to  the  jdesi  of  dTiliiaiion  which  Fr»nce  repre- 

in  retuM*  to  fice  in  thi*  wrie>  of  protocol n  an  utinoBwembla 

iFy  a\  htm  who  vuhmitfod  lo,  or  icrepted  iheroT  it  mnnt  kw 

.  irl  wAfi  gaihy  towardi  hi<  cot^ntry  of  one  ofthoftfl  ircQ< 

'tbnhlet  if  aot  by  t tie  «ice»  of  itieir  bfl«ea«ai,  it  leiat 

._..■.  r.       cry. 
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ratification,  on  the  part  of  the  Belgians,  was,  therefore,  pure  and  simple. 
So,  likewise,  were  the  ratifications  on  the  part  of  France  and  England ; 
but  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  in  London,  by  express  order  of  King 
William,  protested  against  the  dictatorial  decisions  of  the  Conference. 

In  their  note  of  the  14th  of  December,  1831,  the  Dutch  plenipoten- 
tiaries, Falck  and  Van  Zuylen  Van  Nyevelt  began  by  reproaching  the 
Conference  with  having  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  protocol  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.*  This  protocol  had  declared,  "That  in  case  a  congress, 
either  of  sovereigns  or  of  plenipotentiaries,  should  have  for  iis  object 
matters  specially  connected  with  the  other  interests  of  Europe,  that 
congress  should  only  take  place  under  the  express  understanding  that 
the  sovereigns  should  participate  in  it  directly,  or  by  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries." Now,  what  had  the  Conference  done?  It  had,  in  the  first 
place,  admitted  the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  Holland  to  take  part  in 
the  common  deliberations ;  then,  afler  some  meetings,  suddenly  chang- 
ing its  system,  it  had  excluded  the  representatives  of  Holland,  and  con- 
fined itself  merely  to  receiving  written  communications  from  them. 
Was  this  the  sort  of  participation  intended  by  the  protocol  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  ?  The  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  then  denounced,  as  a  flagrant 
wrong  to  the  independence  of  their  sovereign,  and  as  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  certain  clauses  of  the  treaty,  which  tended  to  nothing 
less  than  giving  strangers  the  right  of  inspection  over  a  river  of  Hol- 
land ;  giving  the  right  of  fisliing  to  foreigners,  and  confirming  to  the 
Dutch,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  doubt,  the  right  of  navigating  their  own 
rivers,  dec.  In  short,  the  signers  of  the  protest  claimed  the  whole 
course  of  the  Scheldt,  from  Antwerp  downwards;  deprecated  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  Belgians  in  the  intermediate  waters,  between  the  Scheldt 
and  the  Rhine,  and  declarcrl  that  they  acceded  to  the  participation  of 
the  debts  only  upon  the  condition  of  a  capitalization ;  and  they  appealed 
from  the  treaty  of  the  twenty-four  articles  to  that  of  the  27th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1831,  which  had  fixed  the  basis  of  separation.  Viewing  the  matter 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  laws  of  diplomacy,  nothing  was  more 
reasonable,  nothing  better  grounded  than  this  protest  of  Holland.  The 
Conference  replied  to  it  with  undignified  sophisms.  As  for  the  protocol 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  it  pretended  that  it  contained  nothing  relative  to  the 
form  of  the  deliberations ;  a  truly  pitiful  subtlety !  For  the  protocol  in 
question,  by  attributing  to  the  sovereigns  concerned  the  right  of  partici- 
pating in  the  congresses,  directly  or  by  their  plenipotentiaries,  had  evi- 
dently intended  to  leave  no  interest  without  security.  The  Conference 
added,  that  the  twenty-four  articles  contained  only  the  development  of 
the  bases  of  separation ;  and  here  again  the  Conference  violated  the 
truth,  because  the  treaty  of  the  twenty- four  articles,  for  instance,  por- 
tioned out  Luxemburg  between  Belgium  and  Holland,  upon  the  stipula- 
tion of  a  territorial  indemnity  being  grantdd  to  the  latter,  whilst,  in  the 
treaty  of  the  6a«5  of  separation^  it  was  expressly  said,  article  second, 
"  Belgium  shall  be  formed  of  all  the  rest  of  the  territories  which  had 
received  the  denomination  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
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treat)"  of  1831,  excepting  the  gmnd  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  being 

|nMsessecl  Uy  a  di  fib  rent  title  by  Uic  prmees  of  the  house  of  Nns^aiJ, 
makes,  and  shall  continue  to  mftke,  part  of  the  Germanic  Confederii- 
tion,"  It  is  true  that,  as  the  two  countries  possessed  isolated  portions, 
each  in  the  other's  territory,  the  fourth  ariide  had  provided  that  ar- 
mngements  might  l)e  made  to  secure  to  each  a  continuous  extent  of 
frontier;  but  when  it  was  found  that  these  arrangements,  the  seo|ic  of 
which  had  not  been  fuily  foreseen  in  the  first  instance,  led  to  a  total  rc- 
moditi cation  of  the  bnsjs  adopted,  what  signified  that  hypocritical  word 
devthpfnent^  with  which  the  Conference  met  tho  remonstrances  of  King 
William  t 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  energetic  resistance  of  that  prince  had,  for  its 
fir«t  result,  to  throw  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  into  a  long  fit  of 
iloubt  and  vaciHalJon.  Up  to  that  time,  these  three  powers  had  acted 
iti  concert  with  EIn gland,  because,  upon  their  part,  as  well  as  upon  that 
of  England,  the  secret  motive  in  all  these  arrangements  was  a  motive 
hostile  to  Frimec ;  but,  in  order  to  gratify  this  common  hatred,  in  order 
to  raise  up  sulBcicnt  obstacles  against  us  upon  the  North,  it  had  been 
necessary  to  sacrlfieet  t>^rtin!ly,  the  interests  of  the  King  of  Holland, 
and  to  sacrifice  I  bom  in  the  name  of  the  revolutionary  principle.  Now, 
on  this  ftoint^  Rus««ia,  Austria,  and  Priis:jia,  necessarily  began  to  sepa« 
mie  from  Great  Britain,  For  the  latter  power,  the  c|uestion  was  u  very 
simple  one;  it  consisted  simply  in  keeping  France  in  check.  For  the 
fr^riner  [towers,  on  the  contrary,  the  question  w^as  more  complicated  ;  it 
(*on*is!ed  tn  curbing  France,  without,  at  the  same  time,  im*  lully  .sanc- 
tioning the  revolutionary  principle,  by  permitting  that  the  i^equel  of  the 
days  of  S^'ptember  should  depress,  beyond  measure,  that  Dutch  royalty 
which  the  treaties  of  1815  had  engendered,  which  the  principle  of  legi- 
timaey  protected,  and  which  made  part  of  the  inviolable  family  of  Eu^ 
ropean  monarchies. 

The  protests  of  King  William  had,  therefore,  for  the  cabinets  of  St* 
Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  a  signification  and  importance  which 
f  hey  conld  not  have  in  the  eyes  of  the  cabinet  of  St*  Jameses*  Thence, 
the  dcby  in  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  upon  the  part  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  of  the  Emperorsi  of  Rii^^sia  and  Austria.  True  to  the 
spirit  of  tlte  Boly  Alliance,  those  three  sovereigns  would  have  wished 
that  King  William  would  permit  them,  by  his  voluntary  acquit.scence 
in  tho  treaty  of  the  twenty-four  articles,  to  put  themselves  upon  their 
itnst  France,  while  they  should  be  spared  the  necessity  of 
.  ofienly  and  outi^geously,  the  laws  of  monarchical  freema- 

In  thh  dilemma,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  determined  to  send  Count 
'niff  to  the  Hague,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  desired  ac* 
1^  r'  fjtjm  the  King  of  Hoi E and » 

Ijiiunl  Orloff,  finding  bis  urgent  applications  refused,  quitted  the 
llagiic,  and  announced  to  Europe,  in  an  official  dcfdaralion,  that  the 
Rmp*^ror  of  Russia  did  not  Intend  to  rnke  part  in  the  employment  of 
coercive  means  for  constraining  tho  King  of  the  Low  Countries,  by 
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force  of  arms,  to  subscribe  to  the  twenty-four  articles,  but  that  he  con- 
sidered those  articles  as  comprising  the  sole  basis  upon  which  could  be 
effected  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  (saving  the  amend- 
ments admissible  in  a  final  treaty  between  the  two  countries).  Count 
OrloflT  furthermore  declared,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  that  in  case  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  should  be  menaced,  by  force  of  arms,  by  Holland, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  concerting,  with 
his  allies,  for  the  re-establishment  of  that  neutrality,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  general  peace. 

Austria  and  Pru^ia  having  adhered  to  this  declaration,  their  pleni- 
potentiaries exchanged  ratifications  upon  the  18th  of  April,  and  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  upon  the  4th  of  May.  The  drama  was  ap- 
proaching its  denouement ;  it  was  not  yet  arrived  at  it.  The  Prussian 
and  Austrian  ratifications  were,  in  fact,  given  only  under  a  reservatiou 
of  the  rights  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  relatively  to  the  cession 
and  exchange  of  a  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg;  and  as  for 
Russia,  its  ratification  was  but  partial;  it  contained  these  words— 
**  Saving  the  modifications  to  be  made  in  articles  nine,  twelve,  and  thir- 
teen, in -a  definitive  arrangement  between  Holland  and  Belgium." 

Belgium  had  counted  vtpon  a  pure  and  simple  ratification  upon  the 
part  of  Russia,  and  the  Belgian  plenipotentiary  had  been  by  no  means 
authorized  to  accept  the  partial  ratification;  this  was,  nevcithelcss, 
done  by  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  who  therein  exceeded  his  powers,  and 
forced  upon  his  country  the  alternative,  either  of  submitting  to  ratifica- 
tions under  reserve,  which  seemed  to  throw  open  the  whole  question, 
or  to  reconstruct  them  at  the  risk  of  breaking  with  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  and  of  imprudently  tampering  with  the  nationality  of  Belgium. 

Great,  therefore,  was  the  indignation  in  Brussels,  and  loud  were  the 
cries  upon  all  sides  against  the  diplomacy  which  so  long  condemned 
Belgium  to  a  ruinous  state  of  provisional  existence,  and  against  the 
Belgian  ministry,  which  had  plunged  the  future  prospects  of  the  coun- 
try into  these  perplexities,  and  against  the  French  government,  which 
had  done  nothing  but  crawl  meanly  at  the  heels  of  the  Conference. 
There  was  but  loo  just  cause  for  the  anger  of  the  Belgians ;  placed 
between  the  fluctuations  of  diplomacy,  between  dishonour  and  ruin, 
they  already  beheld  their  industry  paralysed,  their  commerce  dried  up 
at  the  source,  their  credit  lost,  their  nationality  floating  at  the  pleasure 
of  every  caprice,  at  the  breath  of  every  chance.  The  Orangists,  fur- 
thermore, took  advantage  of  the  disorders  arising  from  so  many  uncer- 
tainties, to  tempt  weak  minds  to  calumniate  the  revolution,  and  to  cast 
upon  the  principle  of  revolt  the  responsibility  of  the  growing  evils  of 
the  country.  The  kidnapping  of  M.  Thorn,  a  member  of  the  Belgian 
senate,  byan  audacious  gang,  and  his  incarceration  in  the  prison  of 
Luxemburg,  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  universal  excitement.  One  cry 
rose  from  all  points  of  Belgium  :  There  must  be  an  end  of  this !  But 
diplomacy  could  show  nothing  to  match  the  scandal  of  its  usurpations, 
except  its  impotence,  and  it  held  anarchy  suspended  over  that  Europe 
whose  destinies  it  pretended  to  regulate.    To  the  perplexities  resulting 
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Drvotions  made  by  RuBsia  were  superadded  by  tho^  lateni 
col  of  the  4ih  of  May 3  which  declared,  upon  the  one  hand, 
at  the  stale  of  territorial  poases^^ion  was  irrevocably  fixed  ;  upon  ihe 
ther  hand,  that  there  exisled  difficultly  affording  grounds  for  fresh  ne* 
gotifitioQs.     The  treaty  of  the  15th  of  November,  19:J1,  was  not  deBni- 
live,  either  in  what  concerned  the  partition  of  the  debt,  or  with  respect 
lo  the  commercial  advantages  accorded  to  Belgium*     This  was  declared 
by  a  separate  act.     In  a  note,  dated  May  1 1  th,  ihe  Belgian  minister 
espresged  himself  in  these  terms  i  "  If  the  King  of  Belgium  could  show 
a  disposition  lo  open  negotiations  upon  points  admitting  of  them,  this 
could  only  be  aflor  the  treaty  should  have  begun  to  be  carried  into  effect 
upon  all  points  oot  subject  to  controversy.     This  commencement  would 
consist  J  at  least,  in  the  evacuation  of  the  Belgian  territory  ;  until  then 
""      majesty  will  take  no  part  in  any  new  negotiation."     The  Belgian 
^nipotemiary.  Van  de  Weyer,  was  ordered  to  lay  this  note  before  the 
[inference  i  he  did  not  do  so.     This  was  the  second  It  me  he  failed  in 
duties  of  his  station.     Strange  suspicions  began  to  be  conceived ; 
rthelesa,  he  was  not  deprived  of  bis  title  of  plefiipolentiary ;  but 
gneral  Goblet  was  associated  with  him,  and  aet  out  for  London. 
Under  the  existing  state  of  things  Belgium  simply  demanded  that  Ihe 
^nciple  of  preliminary  evacuation  should  be  laid  down*     The  Confer- 
ice  ooDsenCed  to  this  at  6rst,  and  it  decided  by  a  note  of  the  I  Mb  of 
cte,  thai  the  reciprocal  evacuation  should  be  effected  upon  the  11th  of 
Then,  seeing  that  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  persisted  in  the 
tude  I  bey  had  assumed,  it  virtually  annulled   its  decision,  and  de- 
ined  upon  the  lllh  of  July  that  the  evacuation  should  take  place 
fiecn  days  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  now  cooveu- 
m,  which  was  in  effect  annulling  the  limit  previously  fixed.     It  was 
^poQ  this  that  Holland,  without  explicitly  making  known  ihe  uhimate 
t  of  its  pretensions,  offered  to  open  a  direct  negotiation  with  Belgium, 
i  expected  in  this  way  to  have  appearancea  in  her  favour,  being  very 
ell  convinced  that  Belgium  would  not  be  so  ready  as  the  Conference 
I  give  up  the  condition  of  the  preliminary  evacuation. 
^t  us  consider  then  what  were  the  situations  of  the  respective  par* 
in  Una  great  medley  of  barefaced  ititrigties. 
The  territorial  question  having  been  settled  in  a  manner  hostile  to 
^ni^ce,  the  Conference  maintained  its  decistort  upon  this  point,  but  il 
i  it  up  the  two  other  points,  that  of  Ihe  river  navigation  and  I  hat  of 
debt,  and  it  consented  that  upon  these  two  beads  Holtand  and  Hel- 
ium should  settle  their  differences  between  them^     Now  Holland  de* 
indeit  that  the  direct  oegotiatioDS  should  be  of>ened  previously  lo  the 
euation  ;  Belgium  required  that  they  should  not  be  opened   until 

iL     This  was  the  grand  difficulty* 
It  was  v^ry  evident  ttder  all  ihai  Holland  was  not  in  earnest  in  the 
hr  it  made  to  negotiate  directly  with  Belgium;  it  expected  ibis  reply 
DO  the  part  of  the  Belgians — '*  Evacuate  our  territory :  until  then 
)BJect  all  proposals  for  arrangement;^''  in  that  case  it  would  again*] 
ladvaotageously  in  the  eyes  of  ibe  Conference,  wbicb»  in  ila  pre 
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positions  of  the  11th  of  July,  had  made  so  little  account  of  the  princi 
pie  of  the  preliminary  evacuation. 

The  Belgian  diplomatists  perceived  the  snare  and  opposed  artifice  to 
artifice.  Van  de  Weyer  and  Gohlet  drew  up  in  concert  with  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  propositions  which  they  communicated  to  the  Conference,  and 
they  resolved  to  ofier  Holland  to  treat  upon  this  basis,  which  they  per- 
fectly well  knew  would  not  be  accepted  by  William.  Thus  the  whole 
of  this  diplomatic  war  consisted  in  efforts  made,  by  each  of  the  two 
parties,  to  cast  upon  the  other  the  odium  of  a  refusal ;  for  to  such  a 
frivolous  interchange  of  deceptions,  such  a  cross  fire  of  shameful  tricks 
is  the  genius  of  the  statesman  reduced  under  monarchies. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  policy  of  Belgium  had  assumed  a  new  aspect 
since  the  principle  of  the  preliminary  evacuation  was  apparently  aban- 
doned. M.  de  Meulenaere,  Belgian  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  retired 
from  a  sense  of  decency  not  from  conviction,  and  Greneral  Goblet  was 
called  upon  to  terminate,  as  first  minister  in  Brussels,  what  he  had  be- 
gun as  plenipotentiary  in  London.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1832,  Van  de  Weyer  signified  to  the  Conference  that  he  was 
ready  to  enter  into  direct  negotiation  with  Holland,  and  that  he  was  fur- 
nished with  full  powers  to  that  end. 

Her  own  proposal  being  thus  accepted,  Holland  drew  back  as  had 
been  expected ;  the  Dutch  plenipotentiary,  Van  Zuylen  Van  Nyevelt, 
addressed  a  vehement  manifesto  to  the  Conference,  demanding  the  sig- 
nature of  the  treaty  of  separation  upon  the  ground  of  the  notes  which 
Holland  had  presented  on  the  dOth  of  June  and  the  25th  of  July  ;  which 
notes  did  but  embody,  with  slight  modifications,  the  obstinate  preten- 
sions of  King  William. 

Belgian  diplomacy  had  obtained  its  object,  which  was  to  set  the  Con- 
ference against  Holland.  A  written,  and  a  verbal  interrogatory,  to 
which  the  Conference  subjected  the  Dutch  plenipotentiary,  completed 
the  proof  that  the  Cabinet  of  the  Hague  rejected  the  twenty-four  articles 
collectively,  and  would  not  even  accept  those  territorial  arrangements 
which  were  so  highly  commended  to  European  diplomacy  by  the  anti- 
French  motive  that  had  dictated  them. 

Thereupon  there  remained  nothing  more  for  the  great  powers  but  to 
take  coercive  measures  against  Holliand.  But  what  was  to  be  the  nature 
of  those  measures  ?  The  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Rus- 
sia expressed  the  wish  that  the  state  of  things  should  be  submitted  to 
their  own  courts,  which  should  be  requested  once  more  to  employ  their 
influence  with  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  towards  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation.  A  f^erwards,  reflecting  that  the  distances  between  Vienna, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  London  would  cause  too  long  delays,  the  same  pleni- 
potentiaries proposed  that  the  final  decision  should  be  leA  to  the  cabinet 
of  Berlin.  In  reality,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  adopted  only  with 
much  reluctance  the  employment  of  coercive  measures,  and  declared, 
that  in  any  case  they  could  only  co-operate  in  a  pecuniary  way  ;  but 
means  of  this  nature  did  not  appear  sufficient  either  to  the  French  or  to 
the  British  plenipotentiary.    The  protocol  of  the  1st  of  October,  1832, 
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WHS  dmwn  up  for  ihe  purpose  of  recording  ibeie  dissensions,  and  the 
Conference  conctuded  Us  Itibours.  It  had  begun  by  usurpation^  it  ended 
with  anarchy,^ 

Russia,  Prnssiti,  and  Auslria  bad  positively  refused  to  take  part  in 
mttitory  measures  against  the  King  of  Holland,  but  if  they  did  not  con^ 
sent  to  make  war  upon  him,  on  the  olher  b^nd,  neither  did  they  pledge 
themselves  to  support  him,  and  I  hue  they  left  the  field  open  to  France 
and  England. 

Now  these  two  latter  powers  had  not  waited  for  the  note  of  the  lat  of 
October  to  menace  William  with  their  preparations*  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  bad  gone  to  Bruaseis  to  come  to  an  understanding  wiih  King 
Leopold  respecting  the  possible  entry  of  the  French  troops  into  Belgium, 
A  French  fleet  was  mustering  at  Cherbourg,  an  English  fleet  at  Spil- 
head,  and,  by  the  end  of  September,  60,000  French,  under  the  com* 
roand  of  iMarshal  Gerard,  were  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  north,  ready 
to  cross  them  at  the  first  signal,  Eielgiom  on  her  pnrt  had  lost  [patience. 
General  Goblet  demanded  the  e^ecution^  by  force  of  arms,  of  the  treaty 
of  the  twenty- four  articles,  in  two  notes,  one  of  which  was  communi- 
cated to  France  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  the  other  to  England  on  the 
8th  of  the  suma  month. 

It  was  whilst  these  things  were  in  progress  thai  the  ministry,  of  the 
lllh  of  October,  entered  upon  office  as  we  have  a!rcady  related.  We 
b«va  slated  that  this  ministry  desired  to  mark  its  accession  to  ofTice  by 
two  grand  results;  the  arrest  of  the  Duchess  de  Bern^  and  the  capture 
of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  which  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  King 
Williom. 

The  treaty  of  the  twenty- four  articles  having  been  specially  aimed 
against  France,  it  wa^i,  certainly,  no  business  of  hers  to  go  nnd  fnrce  it 
tipon  the  King  of  Holland,  sword  in  hand.  To  demand  of  France  that 
she  should  uphold,  at  the  cost  of  her  gold^  at  the  cost  of  the  blood  of 
her  chifdren,  the  whole  bulk  of  the  measures  concerted  againfit  herself, 
wag  to  prepare  for  Euro  fie  the  most  woful  speetacle  ever  presented  to  it. 
But  the  essential  thing  for  our  ministry  was*  lo  dazzle  men's  minds;  to 
give  to  their  new*born  power  the  eclat  of  a  grand  enterprise.  In  reality, 
the  true  scope  of  the  treaty  of  the  twenty -four  articles  was  hardly 
known  to  anybody  in  France;  the  ministry  had,  therefore,  ren son  to 
hope  that  an  expedition  into  Belgium  would  please  the  warlike  humour 
of  thij  French  nation,  and  that  the  expedition  \vou1d  be  looked  upon 
only  as  an  n\d  given  to  the  revolutionary  principle,  as  a  proof  of  forti* 
ttide  and  determination  upon  the  part  of  the  executive.  Now  there  is 
no  doubt  that  these  calculations  were  perfectly  just,  for  as  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  cabinet  were  enveloped  in  mystery,  and  as  the  acts 
of  the  Conference  were  a  dead  letter  to  the  bulk  of  the  people*  poblic 
opinion  Jn  France,  took  hreat  random,  and  the  attacks  of  the  oppoi^itiou 
lei  I  wider  of  the  tnark* 


•  T^- -'  M    Mamiil  uppeirs  ineteiid  of  that  of  M.  deTnf^ 

the  lo  ■   IbI  of  Oc:tob€Jr,    The  reaaoa  ia,  ihot  M.  df 

wan,  ^  iiifl«  where  his  presence  wai  la  be  influent  ir» 

fbrmAtu^u  m1  iU*i  vuiiutry  of  the  Uth  of  October. 


■ill 
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Upon  the  other  hatfd  it  must  be  admitted  that  France  had  some  inte- 
rest in  proving  that  peace  had  not  enervated  her  courage ;  that  she  was 
in  a  condition  to  revive  the  recollections  of  her  heroic  days,  if  need 
were ;  that,  in  a  word,  she  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  people  of  warriors. 
Thus,  although  shameful  and  insensate  in  a  diplomatic  point  of  view, 
the  projected  expedition  presented,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  a  suffi- 
dentty  notable  advantage. 

So  sure  did  this  advantage  appear  to  the  ministers  of  the  11th  of 
October,  that,  for  a  moment,  they  doubted  the  consent  of  the  English. 
Talleyrand  was  come  back  from  London ;  he  was  asked,  would  the 
cabinet  of  St.  James's  permit  the  expedition  against  the  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp in  case  France  should  pledge  herself  not  to  occupy  the  Belgian 
territory  longer  than  was  necessary.  Talleyrand  made  this  singular 
and  not  very  becoming  reply,  **  If  the  convention  were  signed  Louis 
Philippe,  the  English  would  not  accede  to  it ;  they  will  do  so  if  it  be 
signed  De  Broglie." 

The  ministers  did  not  think  it  right  to  wait  for  the  diplomatic  au- 
thorisation of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
expedition  should  take  place  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  English. 
But  the  king  could  not  dissemble  his  dissatisfaction  at  this  news;  to 
offend  England  was  a  thing  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  do,  for 
his  whole  policy  consisted  in  the  art  of  nice  conciliations  and  conces- 
sions; he. tried,  therefore,  to  make  his  ministers  forego  the  measure 
they  had  determined  on,  whereupon  they  offered  their  resignations. 
The  king  appeared  to  give  way,  and  this  explains  the  movement  of  the 
troops  which  took  place  at  this  period,  when  as  yet  no  protocol  au- 
thorised the  French  in  the  name  of  diplomacy  to  advance  to  the 
frontiers. 

But  the  important  thing  was  not  so  much  to  approach  them,  as  to 
cross  them,  and  the  court  failed  not  to  multiply  obstacles  as  to  the  latter 
point ;  for  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  wished  for  nothing  better  than  to 
procrastinate,  hoping  that  the  French,  if  they  undertook  the  siege  of 
Antwerp,  at  an  advanced  season,  would  be  forced  to  raise  it  disgrace- 
fully. Such  were  the  perfidious  schemes  which  lurked  beneath  that,  so 
much  vaunted,  English  alliance ;  nor  was  this  unknown  at  the  Tuile- 
ries,  where  the  fact  had  been  learned  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  in  several  private  circles,  <*  Marshal  Gerard  will 
fore  before  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  as  I  did  before  Burgos." 

Accordingly,  nothing  could  exceed  the  impatience  of  Marshal  Gerard ; 
but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  bitterly  complained,  from  his  head-quarters 
of  Valenciennes,  of  a  delay  which  could  not  be  prolonged  without  ren- 
dering the  French  army  the  scoff*  of  Europe,  and  exposing  the  country 
to  the  most  cruel  reverses.  In  vain  he  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war, 
that  the  c^imp  resounded  with  murmurs ;  that  the  officers  were  furious 
at  their  inaction;  that  the  soldiers,  who  at  first  had  refused  furloughs, 
were  now  beginning  to  ask  for  them  again,  and  that  il^  fine,  the  good 
of  the  service  was  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  strong  and  daily  growing  con- 
viction that  there  would  be  no  fighting.     Still  the  order  to  march  was 
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deb)red ;  for,  was  It  not  necessary  to  obtarn  ihe  permission  of  the 
English?  Ai)d  during  all  Ehis  while,  debts  were  accumulating  upou 
the  treo^ory,  because  the  expectaiion  of  war  entailed  almost  as  coo- 
sidembb  expenses  as  war  iiselH  The  troops  having  approached  the 
extreme  (Votitiera,  were  huddled  together  amongst  the  cantonments  of 
the  arlillery  and  the  cavalry*  whioli  occupied  much  spacer  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  carps  dc  reserve ^  which  Marshal  Gerard  had  sent  into  the 
department  du  Nord,  was  already  suffbrmg  from  the  inconveniences 
that  result  from  ihe  agglomeration  of  masses  of  men,  such  as  augmented 
prices  of  provisions.  The  weather,  besides^  was  become  mdement. 
The  cholem  wag  raging  in  the  country,  and  the  heaUh  of  the  soldier 
demanded  indulgences.  The  several  corps  eagerly  demanded  bonnty 
money,  which  it  was  necessary  to  grant  them  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  sixteenth  military  division, 

A  longer  delay  would,  therefore,  have  been  at  once  absurd  and 
ruinons.  Marshal  Gerard,  not  less  a  good  citizen  than  tt  good  captain, 
coald  not  account  for  so  much  backward ncss*.  tie  thought  that  since 
WQr  was  declared  against  Holland,  it  ought  to  be  made  n^^ainst  it 
promptly H,  and  in  a  straightforward  fsshion.  In  his  opinion,  h  would 
be  better  to  attack  Breda  and  Bois  le  Duc^  than  to  stop  al  the  sippfe  of 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp  and  of  Fort  Lillo.  He  said  with  reason,  that  if 
the  powers  which  signed  the  treaty  of  the  I5tb  of  November,  were  sin- 
cere in  wishing  it  to  be  executed,  they  could  not  object  to  ihe  taking  of 
vigorous  and  decisive  measures  to  that  end.  Such  were  Ihe  views  also 
of  General  Saint-Cyr  Nugues,  and  General  Haxo,  oncers  of  disiin- 
giiishcd  merit,  who  longed  to  engage  In  t*old  enterprises,  ond  whfi  would 
fain  have  traced  out  a  plan  of  invading  Holland,  where  they  would  have 
been  very  glad  to  recommence  ihe  career  of  Pichegro. 

But  such  were  not  the  views  of  the  court  of  the  Tuilerles,  Prompted 
by  motives  which  we  shall  ejcplain  iiirlher  on,  it  intended  Brsl,  that  the 
French  should  lay  siege  lo  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Belgians;  secondly,  that  in  case  our  army  had  to  repul^se  an 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  it  should  abstain  from  pursuing  them 
inii)  their  own  territory «  Marshal  Gerard  was  a  mun  of  too  high  spirit 
and  too  good  sense  to  submit  to  conditions  of  this  kind.  In  several  Tet- 
lers  nobly  conceived,  he  laid  before  the  king  the  disrnd vantages  of  ihe 
pari  intended  to  be  imposed  on  the  French  army.  The  only  reply  he 
received  was  an  order  to  repair  to  Paris,  where  it  was  hoped  that  a  con* 
versa t ion  of  two  hours  would  do  more  to  advance  business  than  a  long 
correspondence.  Marshal  Gerard,  therefore,  quitted  his  head-quarters 
at  Valenciennciii  and  set  out  for  the  capital.  It  was  his  firm  delermi^ 
nation  lo  resign  the  command  of  the  a^my-^  if  In  case  of  an  attack  on 
tbo  part  of  ihe  Dutch,  he  was  condemned  to  halt  rcspertfully  on  the 
Jimiis  of  their  lerrilory.  D'Argout  and  Thiers  were  sent  to  him  to 
overcome  his  determination  ?  but  the  deKlerity  and  persuasive  eloquence 
of  the  btler  failed  to  overcome  the  stubborn  will  of  the  marshal,  strength- 
m^  Oft  il  was.,  by  ihe  lolliness  of  his  sentiments.  Thr*  council  havitig 
ftli8iabled  the  next  day,  the  ministers  could  not  make  up  their  minds 
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either  to  accept  Marshal  G6rard's  resignation,  or  to  disregard  the  in- 
junctions  of  diplomacy ;  it  was,  therefore,  decided  that  no  change  should 
be  made  in  the  diplomatic  arrangements,  and  that  Marshal  Gerard 
should  act  according  to  circumstances,  under  the  liability  of  having  his 
acts  subsequently  disavowed.  The  marshal  returned  to  head-quarters 
master  of  his  own  purposes.  By  a  convention  concluded  in  London  on 
the  22d  of  October,  between  Prince  Talleyrand  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
it  was  arranged,  "  that  the  two  powers,  France  and  England,  should 
proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  November,  con- 
formably with  their  engagements ;  that  the  territorial  evacuation  should 
form  a  commencement  of  the  entire  execution  ;  that  the  governments  of 
Belgium  and  of  Holland  should  be  required  reciprocally  to  effect  that 
evacuation  by  the  12th  of  November ;  that  force  should  be  employed 
against  whichever  of  those  governments  should  not  have  given  its  con- 
sent by  the  2d  of  November ;  that,  in  case  of  Holland's  refusal  espe- 
cially,  an  embargo  should  be  placed  upon  the  Dutch  vessels,  and  that 
on  the  15th  of  November,  the  French  army  should  enter  Belgium,  and 
lay  sipge  to  the  citadel  of  Antwerp." 

The  King  of  Holland,  as  was  expected,  gave  a  refusal  to  the  sum- 
mons of  the  two  powers;  and  on  the  4th  of  November  this  refusal  was 
known  at  Valenciennes.  The  army  then  was  about  to  cross  the  fron- 
tier I  The  delight  of  the  soldiers  was  immense.  Marshal  Gerard  gave 
orders  to  Greneral  Neigre  to  hasten  the  transport  of  the  besieging  mate- 
rials, and  that  vessels  should  be  freighted  at  Douai,  Lille,  and  Valen- 
ciennes, with  the  heavy  artillery  and  its  appendages.  General  Haxo 
sent  an  officer  in  disguise  to  Antwerp,  with  orders  to  make  an  exact 
recognizance  of  the  citadel ;  in  fine,  preparations  were  urgently  made 
upon  all  sides,  and  the  army  awaited  with  eager  anticipation  the  hour 
when  it  should  enter  Belgium. 

But  unexpected  difficulties  were  to  ari^e  out  of  the  siege  of  the  citadel 
of  Antwerp.  Louis  Philippe  was  particularly  desirous  of  having  the 
Belgians  excluded  from  all  co-operation  in  the  siege;  diplomacy  exacted 
this,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 

England  was  unwilling  that  the  French  and  the  Belgians  should  fight 
together  under  allied  banners,  lest  the  Belgians  should  be  brought  back 
by  affection  and  gratitude  to  the  wish  it  had  previously  felt  of  becoming 
French.  England  knew  that  if  the  Belgians  were  forced  to  look  on 
inactively  at  the  taking  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  by  a  French  army, 
tbey  would  never  forgive  us  for  this  humiliation.  Thus  the  cabinet  of 
St.  James's  found  means  to  render  us  odious  by  the  very  excess  of  our 
generosity,  and  it  raised  up  irreconcilable  enemies  against  us  from 
among  those  whom  we  were  going  to  aid. 

As  for  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  their  mo- 
tivefs  were  different,  though  marked  with  a  no  less  manifest  character  of 
distrust  and  hostility  towards  us.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  could 
.  not  conceal  from  themselves,  that  in  a  quarrel  between  Holland  and 
Belgium,  the  latter  represented  the  revolutionary  principle,  since  its 
revived  nationality  dated  from  the  days  of  September.    Now  to  sufier 
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ihit  t}i0  French  and  ihe  Belgians  should  wield  the  sword  togelher  against 
ihe  King  of  tjolland,  would  have  been  lo  announce  distinctly  to  ihe 
world,  thai  the  revolutionary  principle  had  the  upper  hand,  that  ihe 
moral  authority  of  the  revotution  ofJuly  wefghed  more  in  ihediplomRttc 
fctle  than  the  principle  of  right  divine,  more  than  the  treaties  of  Vienna. 
A  miHtary  alliance  between  the  French  and  the  Belgians  would  have 
been  a  mortal  blow  to  the  Holy  Alliance ;  it  woutd  have  been  the  revo- 
lution of  liBSO J  seconding^  with  its  might  and  its  majesty,  the  shock 
given  in  September  to  the  treaties  of  1815;  and  this  wag  precisely  what 
Austtria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  did  not  desire.  They  imposed  upon  the 
cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  the  obligation  of  fighting  by  the  side  of  the 
BelgiauSi  upon  their  soil,  and  yet  without  them,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  clearly  manifested,  that  if  our  army  took  the  Retd,  it  was  not  00 
behalf  of  a  Belgian  or  a  French,  that  is  lo  say,  a  revolutionary  interest, 
but  00  the  contrary,  on  behalf  of  the  diplomatic  and  anti-French  inte- 
rest! To  force  our  army  to  appear,  and  to  be  in  rcatity,  nothing  but 
the  gf!n$  tTarmme  of  the  Conference,  such  was  the  sole  intf»ntion  of 
the  humiliating  inaction  to  which  diplomacy  condemned  the  Belgians 
in  what  was  yet  their  own  quarrel,  and  one  in  which  we  had  no  right 
to  figure  but  as  their  allies  and  friends.  However  crafty  such  a  plan 
may  have  been,  one  can  understand  its  having  been  conceived  by  the 
enemiea  of  Frances  but  that  ihe  French  government  should  have  done 
ftU  in  its  power  towards  the  success  of  schemes  so  openly  aimed  against 
our  interest  and  our  honour^  is  what  posterity  doublless  will  find  it  diffi< 
cult  to  believe.  We,  ourselves,  but  (or  the  painful  disclosures  furnished 
to  us  by  a  long  and  pertinacious  investigation,  we,  ourselves,  could 
never  have  judged  such  infamies  possible,  and  it  is  certain  that  France 
would  not  have  submitted  to  them  but  for  the  darkness  in  which  diplo- 
macy shrouded  the  shame  of  its  stratagems. 

We  must  add^  that   nothing  was  better  suited  to  comprumise  the  suc- 
cess of  the  intended  siege^  than  the  inaction  imposed  upon  the  Belgians; 
for,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  the  ciladel  of  Antwerp  in  good 
time,  and  to  place  it  in  a  condition  to  hold  out  long  and  ably  against 
the  French,  the  Dutch  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  cut  the  embank- 
iinent  of  the  Seholdti  near  Fort  Sainte-Marie,  and  that  of  Btockersdick, 
It  was  not  unknown  that  such  was  their  intent  ton,  and  that  in  order  to 
accompUsh  it,  they  had  prepared  vessels,  in  which  they  had  embarked 
piooeering  implements ;  and  it  was  probable  that  this  attempt  on  the 
embankments  would  be  made  upon  the  first  intimation  received  of  the 
march  of  the  French,     General  Evain,  Belgian  minister  at  war,  had 
taken  his  measures  accordingly  ;  the  (question,  iherefore,  came  to  this, 
were  the  Belgians  to  be  compelled  quietly  to  suffer  their  embankments 
to   be   broken   down,  and  was  the  enemy,  to  whom  the  French  were 
about  to  give  battle*  to  be  allow^ed  to  seirure  advantages  from  which  he 
might  be  so  easily  cut  off^  if  the  Belgians  were  left  free  to  act  ?     Besides^ 
what  was  to  be  done^  if,  as  there  was  reason  to  expect,  Belgium  would 
revolt  against  the  discreditable  part  it  was  thought  to  impose  upon  herT 
By  what  right  was  she  to  be  forbidden  to  defend  her  own  property,  and 
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to  reBume  at  her  own  risk  and  peril  her  usurped  territory  ?  And  in 
case  she  should  refuse  to  submit  to  conditions  truly  degrading,  was  she 
to  be  reduced  to  obedience  by  force  of  arms  1  Were  the  French,  whom 
she  hailed  as  allies,  to  change  towards  her  and  become  her  enemies  and 
oppressors  ?  And  what  would  be  the  consequence  if,  upon  the  Dutch 
fleet  and  flotilla,  seconding  with  their  fire  that  of  the  Fortress  of  Ant- 
werp, General  Chasse,  commandant  of  the  citadel,  should  begin  to  bom- 
bard  the  town?  By  what  insolent  and  criminal  abuse  of  strength  were 
the  Belgians  to  be  hindered  from  defending  themselves  when  attacked  1 
Were  the  French  to  go  the  length  of  saying  to  men,  with  swords  in 
their  hands,  "  They  are  ravaging  your  cities ;  they  are  spreading  terror 
amongst  your  mothers  and  your  wives ;  they  are  carrying  death  into 
your  tottering  houses ;  never  mind,  all  that  is  our  afiair  ak)ne  1" 

Yet  such  were  the  odious  and  ridiculous  consequences  which  might 
spring  from  the  determination  to  exclude  the  Belgians  from  all  our  mili- 
tary operations;  but  so  diplomacy  ordained,  and  the  cabinet  of  the 
Tuileries  would  not  brave  or  displease  it  upon  any  account  whatever. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  when  the  news  of  what  was  intended  was  known 
in  Belgium,  the  French  governnient  became  there  the  object  of  more 
violent  execration  than  the  foreign  cabinets.  Indignation  was  every 
where  expressed  against  a  support  in  which  the  pride  of  the  nascent 
nationality  beheld  only  an  outrageous  insult.  The  inhabitants,  who  the 
preceding  year  had  cheerfully  oflered  to  harbour  the  French  troops, 
.drew  up  petition  aAer  petition,  demanding  that  they  should  be  exempted 
from  the  burden  which  the  maintenance  of  the  officers  would  entail  upon 
them ;  and  the  remonstrances  upon  this  subject  became  so  numerous, 
so  pressing,  and  so  imperious,  that  the  Belgian  minister  at  war  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  accede  to  them.  Nevertheless,  stipulations  had 
been  made  him  and  M.  Laneuville,  commissary -general  of  the  French 
army,  the  terms  of  which  were  precise  and  formal.  No  matter;  the 
ill-will  of  the  inhabitants  displayed  itself  with  so  much  impetuosity,  so 
much  rancbur,  that  it  was  necessary  to  swallow  the  insult  to  the  very 
last.  To  escape  from  the  dilemma,  and  to  secure  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence to  the  French  ofiicers,  M.  Laneuville  had  to  propose  to  Marshal 
Soult  that  he  should  grant  supplementary  allowances  to  the  officers,  as 
had  been  done  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  expeditions  to  Spain, 
the  Morea,  Algiers,  and  Ancona ;  and  all  this  was  but  the  prelude  to 
the  obstacles  which  were  to  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  French  by  the 
resentment  of  the  Belgian  people.  King  Leopold  himself  felt  a  secret 
vexation  at  the  enforced  impotence  of  his  army,  and  the  dangers  to 
which  the  schemes  of  diplomacy  exposed  his  slill  insecure  popularity. 
As  for  his  ministers,  their  responsibility  being  more  direct,  their  vexa- 
tion was  more  bitter.  In  various  letters  written,  some  to  General  Saint 
Cyr  Nugues,  chef  d'etat-roajor  of  the  French  army,  some  to  General 
Haxo,  the  Belgian  minister  at  war,  expressed  himself  very  distinctly  as 
to  the  impossibility  of  leaving  the  Belgian  army  unemployed.  Leopold 
held  nearly  similar  language  in  his  private  correspondence  with  Louis 
Philippe,  and  the  problem  became  more  and  more  insoluble. 
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The  Fivnch  government  at  last  resolved  upoa  some  con  cessions.  Jc 
was  agreed  that  the  Belgiona  should  occupy  the  city  of  Antwerp,  with 
a  division  of  6000  men^and  ihai  to  them  should  be  cxHuaively  cootlded 
the  guard  and  defence  of  nil  the  baltenes  eatuhlished  ufion  the  right 
bank ;  but  this  was  not  enough  for  the  Belgian  government,  whidi  could 
Dot  consent  to  the  French  taking  upon  themaelves  the  sole  investiture  of 
the  citadel. 

At  half* past  ten,  on  the  13th  of  November,  an  extraordinary  courier 
brought  Marshal  Gerard  an  order  on  the  part  of  Marshal  Soult,  to  pre- 
sent himself  in  all  haste  before  Leopold,  and  coDciude  with  that  prince 
the  m»iit0ry  convention  which  was  to  precede  the  entry  of  the  French 
into  fkl^ium.  Two  days  afler  this  tbey  passed  the  frofiiieft  and  on  the 
17(h  of  November,  at  one  oVlock,  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Nemou ra 
|kiftsed  through  Bruaaeta  at  ilie  head  of  the  20th  regiment  of  light  in  fan - 
trytond  of  the  first  regiment  of  lancers.  According  to  Article  2  of  the 
convention  passed  between  the  Belgian  government  and  Mar^shal  Gerard, 
the  Belgian  posts  established  in  the  city  of  Antwerp,  fronting  the  cita- 
del, were  to  be  entirely  relieved  by  our  troops*  Marshal  Gerard  learned, 
however,  just  as  he  was  setting  ot;t  for  Malines,  that  there  was  san>e 
intention  of  not  executing  Article  2,  He  immediately  repaired  to  King 
Leopold  I  represented  to  him  how  very  ve:iatious  under  the  cireum- 
iianc^  were  the  impediments  created,  promised  him  to  deol  circum^^ 
tpectty  with  the  legiiimate  scruples  of  the  Belgian  army,  and,  at  taat, 
after  long  exertion,  he  obtained  the  king's  consent,  that  General  Dea- 
pnem,  chef  d'^eiat-major  of  the  Bei^ian  army,  should  set  out  the  next 
day  to  Antwerp,  and  there  make  all  arrangements  for  the  relieving  of 
the  posts.  But  before  the  end  of  that  same  day,  Leopold  had  already 
changed  his  mind ;  his  ministers  set  their  faces  in  the  most  decided 
manner  against  the  entry  of  the  French  army  into  the  city  of  Antwerp* 
and  otiered  their  resignation  in  case  their  feelings  on  the  subject  were 
disregarded-  The  first  article  of  the  convention  prohibited  the  French 
ftrtny  from  occupying  any  fortress  in  Belgium,  and  although  the  second 
and  third  articles  were  expressed  in  v^ry  clear  terms,  Leoi>old^s  niinis- 
Vbm  availed  ihemsetves  of  the  first  article,  not  very  honestly  Interpreted^ 
lo  elude  the  general  tenor  of  the  measures  agreed  upon.  Menaced  in 
ibe  chamber  by  the  representatives  of  a  formidable  party,  perhaps  they 
ofily  sought  to  give  a  popular  colour  to  their  fall  :  but  in  the  critical  po- 
sit ioti  of  Belgium,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  form  a  new  cabinet,  and 
fjc^old  waa  in  a  state  of  the  mont  distressing  anxiety,  pressed  as  be 
w^  by  MarsbaJ  Gerard  on  the  one  side,  and  by  his  ministers  on  the 
other/ 

Thus,  thanks  to  the  tortuous  anti«French  |x>licy  adopted  by  the  cabi* 
net  of  the  Tuilerie^t  obstacles  mulliplted  at  every  step,  and  the  success 
of  th«  expedition  seemed  every  rnoment  on  the  point  of  being  compro- 
mised. In  ibis  extremity.  Marshal  Gerard,  upon  leaving  Brussels,  sent 
luft  aidc<de^camp,  M.  de  Sercey,  to  Paris,  to  take  instruct Ioqs  from  Mar> 
Soult,  find  to  know  whethar  to  case  the  Belgians  obstinately  per* 
to  their  refusal,  their  posis  were  to  be  taken  from  them  by  fofca  | 
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for  to  such  an  incredible  pitch  of  violence  were  the  French  in  danger  of 
being  driven  by  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries. 
Certain  it  is,  that  in  spite  of  the  observations  of  M.  de  Latour-Maubourg, 
a  prohibition  against  the  entry  of  the  French  into  the  city  of  Antwerp 
was  formally  made  by  the  Belgian  minister,  and  officially  announced 
to  General  Saint  Cyr  Nugues  by  General  Evain.     What  was  to  be 
done  ?  Marshal  Gerard  received  for  answer  from  Paris,  that  he  was  to 
act  with  vigour  if  need  were  I    Happily  Fortune  spared  us  this  iniquity. 
Leopoid*s  ministers  had,  in  the  interval,  somewhat  abated  their  preten- 
sions.    General  Desprez  had  proposed  arrangements  to  Marshal  Ge- 
rard, and  after  a  very  animated  conference,  Colonel  Buzen,  superior 
commandant  of  Antwerp,  had  signed  a  military  convention  with  Gene- 
ral Saint  Cyr  Nugues,  importing,  first,  that  the  French  should  occupy 
the  lunette  of  Montebello,  which  was  indispensable  to  them  for  the 
siege ;  and  secondly,  that  they  might  introduce  into  the  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  occupying  the  first  line  of  brigades  before  the  esplanade  of 
the  citadel,  600  men,  who  were  to  be  relieved  every  twenty-four  hours. 
Such  were  our  first  relations  with  our  allies,  who,  from  that  moment 
became  our  secret  and  implacable  enemies.     The  views  of  England 
were  accomplished.     It  was  not  long  before  the  French  army  sorely 
felt  the  results  of  the  disastrous  policy  of  the  Tuileried.     One  would 
have  said  that  the  Belgians  made  it  their  special  business  to  frustrate 
the  expedition.     On  'arriving  upon  the  ground  near  Antwerp,  Marshal 
Gerard  perceived  that  not  one  of  General  Evain's  promises  had  been 
fulfilled ;  not  a  magazine  was  established  ;  no  munitions  of  any  kind 
were  forthcoming.    With  great  difficulty  could  the  first  necessary  wants 
of  the  army  be  supplied.     The  inhabitants  concealed  their  produce, 
«ither  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  French  army,  or  because  they 
were  paid  only  in  bills,  which  they  deemed  of  no  value.     Men  and 
horses  were  in  danger  of  perishing  with  famine.   Marshal  Gerard  found 
himself  constrained  to  extend  the  Achard  division,  the  brigade  of  the 
prince  and  that  of  General  Lawestine,  to  retain  the  Jamin  division  and 
the  Simoneau  brigade  by  Malines  and  Contik,  and  to  send  the  Sebastian! 
division  to  St.  Nicholas,  which  fortunately  offered  some  resources. 
This  was  a  state  of  things  that  could  no  longer  be  endured.     Upon 
the  report  of  the  commissary-general  of  the  army,  Marshal  Gerard 
wrote  to  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Antwerp,  that  the  clauses  sti- 
pulated on  the  18th  of  October,  had  not  been  executed  by  the  Belgian 
government,  and  that  this  failure  upon  its  part  might  produce  frightful 
consequences ;  that  the  groundless  distrust  of  the  inhabitants  put  the 
army  and  the  province  in  peril ;  that  in  this  state  of  things,  the  best 
thing  to  be  done,  was  to  make  each  commune  bring  in  provisions  to 
certain  places  which  should  be  pointed  out,  and  that  such  provisions 
should  be  paid  for  in  cash  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  clauses  of  the  I8th 
of  October.    The  proposed  measure  had  all  the  success  that  could  be 
desired,  but  it  had  needed  but  a  very  little  more  to  place  the  French 
unJer  the  alternative  either  of  sufTering  the  most  horrible  famine,  or 
treating  the  province  as  a  conquered  country. 
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We  ha^^e  duele  al  some  tenglh  upoo  these  detaik  hUhedo  unknown, 
because  they  proved  that  if  ibe  policy  oft  he  cabinet  of  the  Tuilenos  lacked 
dignity  nnd  grandeur,  it  was  wanting  at  the  some  time  in  ability  and  fore* 
sight:  for  ihe  secret  hostility  of  the  Belgians ;  the  obstacles  i^hich  they 
delighted  tn  create  around  us;  the  extremities  to  which  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  dnve  us,  alt  this  was  upon  their  part,  the  result  of  a  just  re* 
senlrnent;  al)  this  sprang  from  ihe  iniquitous  snd  oflenstve  exclusion 
imposed  upon  them  by  our  government  in  the  name  and  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  enemies  of  Francei 

At  eight  in  the  evening  of  the  ^9th  of  October,  the  trenches  ivere 
opened  before  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  The  operations,  carried  on  with 
that  intelligent  vivacity  which  characterizes  the  French  soldier,  had  ihe 
happiest  results,  and  it  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  the  besieged  had 
cognisance  of  our  works.  At  early  dawn  Marshal  Gorord  si^nt  Colonel 
Auvray,  sou3*c*hef  de  Tetat-mnjor  general  of  the  nrmy,  to  General 
Chasse  with  orders  to  deliver  the  following  summons  to  the  comman- 
dant of  the  citadel. 

**  To  General  CliasH^,  commanding  ihe  citftdfil  of  Antwerp. 
**  M.  LK  cEMEttAt,^-!  am  ttrnvcdbtfore  tlit  Citadel  of  Antwerp  m  the  head  of  ihe 
French  ftrni)",  whh  orders  froin  my  gov^nimcTii  To  demand  the  execution  of  ibe 
tr»>ir  of  the  ]5th  of  November.  IS31,  which  gitirDnices  to  his  mnjejiy  the  King  of 
ihe  Betgimte  tho  poeeeision  of  I  hat  rgnre^a,  ab  w«H  aa  of  the  forts  dependin|  upon 
it*  oit  both  bonka  of  the  Scheldl.   I  hope  to  tlnd  you  dif  posed  to  recogmie  the  juatiee 


oflbia  demmid*     If.  contrarv  (o  my  expeetatioii.  ic  prove  othenvi&«,  I  am  ordered 
to  aidce  ktiowti  to  you  that  1  must  cmploi 
fiori  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp. 


to  moike  ktiowti  to  you  ttiat  1  muat  employ  \h^  rncatis  at  my  disposal  to  take  poatea- 


*'  The  operationa  of  the  eiege  will  be  directed  againtit  the  outer  frontaofthe  citadel ; 
I  have,  theTeforef  a  right  lohope>  conformably  with  the  lawaof  wnr,  and  the  u^isget 
ronslantly  obeerred,  that  you  wdl  abstam  from  every  kind  of  hostility  agaiju^r  ihe 
rity.  I  cauBfl  a  part  of  it  to  be  occupied,  with  the  sole  view  of  preventing  what 
might  expriee  it  to  the  fire  of  yotir  artillery.  A  bombardment  would  be  ati  act  of 
UffeleM  barhftriiy^  and  a  calnmiiy  lo  the  commerce  of  oU  nmionB. 

**  1ft  noiwlihstnnding  these  conaiderattonBT  you  fire  upon  (ho  city*  France  and 
England  nviil  exact  mdemnities  eriuivaleDt  to  the  damnges  caused  bv  the  fire  of  the 
citadel  and  ot  ihe  furta,  ae  well  a»  by  that  of  the  vessela  of  war.  It  is  tmpoti»ibte 
bat  that  yoii  mufit  yourjtcif  Ibreaeet  that  in  ihia  case  you  would  be  peraonalty  re* 
■pon4»jit»le  tar  ihe  riolation  of  an  usage  respected  by  all  civilized  nationSi  and  for  thfi 
*ifibn-  1-  --    '  nrefrom. 

•'  1  J  reply, and  «rUBl  that  you  will  find  it  eitpedienl  to  enter  imraediBtely 

iijio  n'  with  m^  for  dclivenng  up  to  me  ihe  citadel  ol  Antwerp  nnd  the 

font  dcpi^udiug  lipon  it. 
*'  Receiiro,  Sec 7* 

General  Chasse  havmt^  replied  that  he  wa^ resolved  to  defend  him- 
8(*lf,  the  siege  began.  The  ardour  and  the  gaiety  of  the  soldiers  were 
ejtlremej  but  it  waa  not  ihe  enemy  atone  we  had  to  fighi,  but  the 
season ;  and  the  English  had  calculated  shrewdly.  It  was  necesisary 
Jo  *brm  the  trenches  upon  a  natnrally  very  moist  soil,  which  wos  further 
drenched  by  the  rains.  In  some  places  ihe  soidters  aank  two  feet  in 
the  mud*  Thts  slate  of  things  rendered  considerable  preparatory  works 
mct^^ty*  General  Neij^re  had  300  bearns  bought  at  Antwerp,  which 
wilh  a  great  numtier  of  fascines  were  intended  to  render  the  trencher 
more  acrirasihie  ;  and  at  !engih,  after  incrediye  elTbrts,  all  the  halter Jes 
were  pronounced  tn  a  serviceable  condition  on  the  night  of  ilie  2d  of 
Sepiemb0rt  eicepting  only  Nos.  7  and  6  upon  the  left  wing.  The  piecea 
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iotended  for  these  last  two  batteries,  could  not  be  planted  upon  them  till 
the  following  night.  Again,  the  besiegers  were  obliged,  instead  of 
taking  the  usual  route  by  the  trench,  to  cross  it,  to  quit  the  parallel, 
and  to  bring  in  the  guns  by  the  open  country,  passing  under  the  fire  of 
the  citadel.  The  adoption  of  such  a  course  was  extremely  perilous, 
nevertheless  it  was  crowned  with  complete  success,  and  the  admirable 
works  executed  under  the  direction  of  General  Neigre  for  the  complete 
equipment  of  the  batteries,  proved  that  nothing  was  too  much  to  expect 
from  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  the  French  artillerymen. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  4th  of  December,  the  besiegers  opened  their 
fire  upon  the  citadel  with  eighty-two  guns,  which  were  soon  increased 
in  number  to  104,  the  half  of  which  threw  shells.   - 

The  Dutch  had  feebly  defended  the  approaches  to  the  citadel,  but  on 
the  4th  of  December  their  fire  became  much  brisker  than  upon  the  pre- 
ceding days ;  and  then  began,  on  their  part,  that  obstinate  resistance 
which  was  to  honour  their  defeat  and  our  triumph.  On  the  night  of 
the  6th  they  removed  their  guns  from  that  portion  of  their  works  which 
faced  the  city  and  the  bastion  of  Toledo  and  the  Kiel  lunette,  and  their 
fire  became  more  and  more  slaughterous. 

On  the  other  hand.  General  Chass6  kept  the  threat  of  bombardment 
continually  suspended  over  Antwerp.  Accordingly,  that  city  presented 
a  most  lamentable  spectacle ;  everywhere  cannon,  barricades,  the  image 
of  war ;  everywhere  terror.  The  inhabitants  daily  expected  to  see  their 
city  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  those  whose  apprehensions  did  not  force 
them  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  concealed  their  money,  their  furniture, 
and  their  most  precious  effects  in  cellars.  To  prevent  the  calamities 
that  appeared  inmiinent.  Marshal  Gerard  appealed,  in  his  letters  to 
General  Chasse,  by  turns  to  the  laws  of  war,  the  rights  of  humanity, 
and  the  examples  furnished  by  history.  Since  he  consented  to  attack 
the  citadel  only  on  the  side  of  the  open  country,  had  he  not  a  right  to 
insist  upon  it  that  the  citadel  should  spare  the  town  ?  But  General 
Chasse  demanded  that  the  French  should  abstain  from  employing  even 
the  Fort  of  Montebello  in  their  operations.  Now  to  submit  to  such  a 
condition  as  this,  would  have  been  madly  to  compromise  the  success 
of  the  siege ;  so  that  the  threat  still  subsisted,  though  the  Dutch  never 
dared  to  execute  it.  Could  they  have  done  so  without  violating  the  laws 
of  war?  Of  one  thing  there  is  no  doubt,  that  two  or  three  bomb-shots 
cast  into  Antwerp,  would  have  been  enough  to  bring  down  the  scaffold- 
ing of  artifices  so  laboriously  erected  by  diplomacy ;  for  in  that  case  a 
longer  inaction  upon  the  part  of  the  Belgians  would  have  become  im- 
possible, and  their  cfiSsrts  combined  with  ours  would  have  given  the 
conflict  a  character  quite  opposite  to  that  which  the  schemes  of  diplo- 
macy had  sought  to  impose  upon  it.  This  simple  remark  may  enable 
the  reader  to  appreciate  at  their  just  value  the  statesmen  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  their  accomplice  M.  de  Talleyrand. 

Be  this  as  it  may.  Marshal  Gerard,  being  compelled  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  exterior  attack,  felt  that  it  was  indispensable  to  isolate  the 
citadel  by  closing  the  Scheldt.    Greneral  Sebastiani  occupied  the  em- 
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bankments  tjpoji  the  lert  mdt  of  the  Lf>wer  SchoMt,  and  General  Acbard 
those  on  the  right  biink.  The  French  garrisoned  Fort  St*  Murie,  and 
pfp'jiiired  to  put  Fort  St,  Philippe  in  a  condition  to  eamniand  the  course 
of  the  river.  The  DutcJi  (IoqX  advanced  to  intermpt  the  operations  of 
the  Ixisicgere,  snd»  afler  some  useless  parleys,  began  a  cannonade^ 
which  was  without  cflcel,  our  posts  bcnng  covered  by  the  emhanknienis. 
On  the  8th  of  December,  ft  Dutch  frigate  and  corvette^  and  twelve  giin* 
boats,  npjKaf^^d  off  Fort  Frederick,  which  wns  occupied  by  a  detach* 
ment  of  the  y2d*  The  captain  was  immediately  summoned  to  evacuato 
the  fort,  and^  upon  his  refusal,  the  Dutch  prepared  to  land  under  cover 
of  a  very  brisk  fire ;  but  these  attempts  were  valiantly  repulsed  by  four 
cfimpanies  of  the  22 d.  Foi  t  Philippe  was  soon  put  in  a  state  of  service  f 
two  ifiortars  were  placed  permanently  upon  Fort  la  Croix,  which  was 
coostnntly  annoyed  by  the  fire  of  the  fleet ;  and  Marshal  Gerard  took 
all  proper  measures  to  isolate  the  citadel,  and  hinder  the  rupture  of  the 
embankments. 

At  the  fomc  time*  our  posts  upon  the  left  and  right  banks  of  the  river 
were  apprcwiching  I  he  Forts  Liefkeiisho&k  and  Lillo.  But  these  points 
having  been  pjnced  in  a  perfect  slate  of  defence,  and  lie-in ir,  beaide«| 
■onrounded  at  a  distance  by  inundations,  which  could  only  be  passed 
by  a  defile^  it  was  impossible  to  think  dther  of  besieging  or  surprising 
tliefn. 

Meanwhile  the  attacks  directed  by  the  French  against  the  body  of 
the  eiladelj  were  carried  on  with  marycllous  ardour.  Unfortunnfelvj 
the  full  moon  J  while  it  brought  drier  weathcrj  gave  too  tnuch  light 
by  night  for  works  carried  on  within  range  of  musketry ;  not  to  men- 
tion, that  the  garrison  vigorously  defended  itself^  and  pouretl  u[>on  the 
French  workers  a  hail  of  bulleti,  shells,  common  bombs,  and  small 
bombs,  called  Oo^homs^  But  the  fire  of  the  French  batteries  was 
dtreeted  with  so  much  steadiness  and  precision,  that  the  Dutch  were 
compel  letl  to  lake  shelter  in  their  casemates.  Ere  long  the  communi- 
calions  fmm  one  bastion  to  another,  were  carried  on  only  under  ground  j 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  men  absolutely  necessary  to  work  the 
^iatt*^ries,  no  one  was  seen  moving  about  in  the  interior  of  the  citadel. 

On  the  13th  of  December  the  siege  was  already  very  far  advanced. 
TJie  progress  of  ibc  engineering  works  in  front  of  the  St.  Laurent 
kmette,  had  allowed  of  a  rai\  being  formed  upon  the  ditch  on  the  left 
face,  and  of  mining  operations  being  begun  upon  the  escarpment  near 
ihe  saillant.  The  work  which  had  been  delayed  during  the  first  two 
nigbtg,  by  the  ejttrcme  hardness  of  the  masonry,  had  been  steadily  re* 
mimed,  and  was  approaching  its  conclusion  j  the  fire  of  our  batteries 
ajul  that  of  the  musketry  were  pcrscveringly  kept  up  ever  since  mom- 
ifi|*,  st>  as  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  the  mnr^chal  de 
camp,  OijfsrfresT  who  was  in  the  trenche^i  with  the  65th  re*2:iment  of  fn- 
i  -d  orders  to  lead  the  attack  that  evening.     The  engineei^ 

i.  i  three  new  rafts,  to  lie  joined  with  the  first  one ;  and  in 

iirdvt  iu  iunn  a  bridgr*,  over  which  our  Sf>ldiers  should  pass  to  the 
t  mk  the  BttOin&iit  of  ilw  ^aitoiioii  of  tlit  mm^  the  reet  ^f  the  < 
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had  beeiit  filled  up  with  fascines  loaded  with  stones.  These  works  re- 
quired extreme  nicety  of  detail ;  they  were  not  completed  till  far  on  in 
the  night)  and  there  was  some  reason  to  fear  that,  afler  having  entered 
the  lunette,  we  should  not  have  time  to  ohtain  a  firm  footing  there 
under  cover  of  the  darkness.  The  enterprise)  however,  conducted  by 
General  Haxo,  had  all  the  success  which  might  be  expected  from  that 
able  officer.  Upon  the  14th,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  mine 
blew  up,  opening  a  very  practicable  breach  to  the  French.  An  order 
to  go  up  to  the  top  and  reconnoitre  it  was  given  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vaillant,  and  the  garde  du  genie  Negrier.  In  accordance  with  their 
report,  three  picked  companies  of  the  65th  put  themselves  in  motion ; 
the  2d  grenadiers,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Duverger,  and  the  Sd 
light  company  commanded  by  Captain  Courant,  advanced  in  silence 
upon  the  rafts  and  the  ruins  of  the  rampart ;  whilst  twenty-five  grena- 
diers, led  by  Carles,  of  the  61  st,  the  adjutant  of  the  trenches,  passed 
round  the  lunette  on  the  right  front,  and  proceeded  with  ladders  to  the 
gorge,  to  escalade  or  cross  the  barrier.  At  the  same  time  another  light 
company,  Captain  Montigny's,  debouched  by  the  right,  in  order  like- 
wise to  attack  the  lunette  at  the  gorge,  and  to  cut  off  all  retreat  from 
the  garrison.  The  soldiers  were  enjoined  not  to  fire ;  they  marched 
with  fixed  bayonets,  climbed  the  breach,  and  rushed  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity  upon  the  Dutch  garrison,  which,  thus  surprised  and  sur- 
rounded,  laid  down  its  arms  afler  a  short  resistance.  iSome  Dutch  sol- 
diers succeeded  in  escaping;  others  were  killed  or  wounded;  sixty 
were  made  prisoners. 

This  first  piece  of  ill  success  did  not  break  down  the  courage  of  the 
besieged ;  but  the  besieging  army  had  never  ceased  to  regard  its  own 
triumph  as  inevitable.  Still  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  consi- 
derable and  various ;  the  works  were  incommoded  by  an  almost  con- 
tinual rain,  which  fell  so  heavily  upon  the  night  of  the  17th,  that  the 
trenches  were  almost  rivers  of  mud.  To  these  expected  difficulties 
were  added  others,  which  the  French  could  hardly  have  foreseen. 
Thirty  mortars  offered  by  Prince  Leopold,  with  artillerymen  to  work 
them,  and  5000  shells  which  General  Evain  had  proposed  to  send  to 
Berchem — this  was  the  whole  amount  which  the  besieging  army  owed 
to  the  good-will  of  the  Belgian  government.  Now,  the  most  serious 
embarrassment  of  the  army  was  the  want  of  victuals — above  all,  of 
forage.  Marshal  Gerard's,  uneasiness  on  this  subject  was  very  intense. 
He  sent  an  urgent  letter  to  King  Leopold,  entreating  him  to  order  the 
Belgian  commissary  to  deliver  to  the  French  at  a  stipulated  price 
120,000  rations,  which  he  had  in  his  magazines.  M.  de  Laneville  and 
General  Sainte  Cyr  Nugues  wrote  to  General  Evain  to  the  same  effect. 
The  only  reply  of  the  latter  was  to  express  the  wish,  that  the  result  of 
the  contracts  to  be  entered  into  by  the  conrunissary-general  should  be 
waited  for.  Tenders,  in  fact,  were  sent  in,  but  nothing  was  done,  so 
high  were  the  prices  demanded  by  the  contractors.  Need  we  say 
more  ?  King  Leopold  urgently  demanded  that  a  part  of  our  cavalry 
stationed  at  the  advanced  posts,  should  be  recalled  beyond  the  RoQppel. 
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This  was  as  much  as  to  ask  that  our  corps  of  observalion  should  be 
weakened  in  ihe  lace  of  the  Dutch  army ;  the  immobility  of  which, 
there  was  ma^son  to  suspect,  was  a  mask  to  daxigerotie  designs ;  and 
yet,  UfK>ii  the  order  of  Marshal  Soult^  King  Leopold's  wishes  wercc^m- 
pUed  with*  Geoeral  Gemil  St,  Alphonse,  who  was  at  Gmmmont,  was 
ordered  lo  lead  back  his  division  of  cuirassiers  to  France  before  the 
end  of  the  campaign i.  It  was  not  but  ihat  Leopold  was  most  kindly 
ilis^josed  towards  tlie  army,  but  around  him  growled  the  implacable  rc- 
IfPntmeDi^  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Belgians,  by  that  policy  of  the 
cabinet  of  the  Tuiteries^  w^hich  had  been  full  of  tyranny  and  insult 
towards  them.  The  French,  no  doubt,  received  some  private  testimo- 
nies of  good-will ;  at  Antwerp,  for  instance,  M,  de  Relz,  an  old  soldier, 
who  had  fought  under  our  flagj  generously  oJTered  to  give  up  his  house 
to  our  wounded.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  we  had  agatnst  us  iti 
Belgium,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  those  wc  bod  gone  to  fight 
and  those  we  had  gone  to  second. 

It  must  be  added,  that  Marshal  Soult,  minister  of  war,  did  not  hesi- 
tate«  U{K>n  more  than  one  occasion,  lo  throw  inexcusable  impediments 
in  the  way  of  our  generals.  In  his  desire  to  ward  off  all  the  attacks 
directed  against  him,  and  to  reply  to  the  errors  propagated  by  the  pub- 
lic press,  he  complained  without  ground,  sometimes  of  the  brevity  of 
the  repor!^,  sometimes  of  the  slowness  of  the  operations  ;  or  else,  lend- 
ing an  ear  to  Jying  tales,  he  showed  a  readiness  deeply  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  men  whose  honour  and  gallantry  were  unqyestlonable.  Thus 
he  sent  General  Gourgand  before  the  walls  of  Antwerp,  to  ascertain 
whether  General  Neigre  had  made  the  necessary  provision  of  powder. 
General  Neigre's  correspondence  left  no  doubt  upon  this  subject,  and  it 
was  proved  that  the  stock  in  hand  was  much  more  than  sulTicicnt. 
G^oeral  Neigre,  justly  provoked,  at  first  offered  to  throw  up  his  com- 
nmjld  ;  but  upon  the  representations  of  the  commander-in-chief,  he  re- 
mained at  the  post  of  honour,  which  he  had  so  well  occupied  since  the 
commencement  of  the  siege. 

Amidst  so  many  obstacles  and  annoyances,  General  Gerard  dis- 
played admirable  fortitude  and  consummate  prudence.  The  works 
were  advancing  rapidly,  and  the  fire  of  the  French,  directed  with  ex* 
treme  precision,  had  converted  the  interior  of  the  citadel  into  an  im- 
mense mass  of  rubbish.  General  Chosse,  w*ho  was  seriously  ill,  had 
hardly  shown  himself  to  I  he  garrison  ?  it  was  Genernl  Favange  who 
did  all  the  work  of  the  siege.  But  the  moment  arrived  when  the  be- 
sieged ware  forced  to  give  way*  The  sitf!*?ring^  of  the  garrison  had  for 
some  days  roaehed  the  highest  pitch.  The  French  having  laid  dry  the 
ditches  of  the  citadel,  the  Dutch  coidd  no  longer  procure  the  necessary 
supply  of  water*  Their  two  remaining  wells  were  destroyed  by  the 
Iximbs  of  the  besiegers*  There  was  not  a  building  hut  was  in  ruins. 
The  casemated  hospital  api>earcd  in  danger  of  falling,  and  crushing  all 
the  wounded  beneath  iti  Lastly,  the  grirrison,  crowded  together  in  the 
posterns,  ft^lt  its  strength  utterly  exhausted.  Such  was  the  situation  of 
the  Dutch  trQ0|iSj  as  described  by  General  Chasse  himself,  when  tha 
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French  began  to  storm.  They  had  made  an  enormous  broach  upon 
the  left  front  of  bastion  No.  2,  which  ha.d  filled  up  nearly  half  the  fosse. 
The  descent  into  the  fosse  was  effected ;  and  to  render  it  possible  to 
storm,  nothmg  more  was  requisite  than  to  explode  the  mine.  Judging 
from  the  impetuosity  and  couraige  displayed  up  to  that  time  by  tl^ 
French,  that  their  attack  would  be  furious  and  irresistible.  General 
Chasse  sent  two  superior  officers  to  treat,  in  his  name,  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  French  army.  After  a  warm  altercation,  a  ca- 
pitulation was  agreed  on  for  the  evacuation  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp, 
and  the  forts  depending  upon  it ;  and  the  chef  d'escadron  Lafontaine 
carried  this  capitulation  to  Paris.  The  second  article  was  in  these 
terms :  ^^  The  garrison  shall  be  considered  prisoners  of  war,  but  shall 
be  reconducted  to  the  fh>ntiers,  where  their  arms  shall  be  restored  to 
them  as  soon  as  his  majesty  the  King  of  Holland  shall  have  ordered 
the  surrender  of  the  forts  of  Lillo  and  Liefkenshoek." 

The  same  day  upon  which  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  the  Doel  embankment,  occupied  by  General  Tiburce 
Sebastiani^s  division,  was  threatened  by  the  garrison  of  the.  fort  of 
Liefkensboek  and  by  the  f)utch  squadron.  Whilst  this  squadron, 
descending  the  river,  took  up  its  position  opposite  the  embankment, 
barges,  filled  with  men  and  artillery,  proceeded  from  Liefkensboek, 
and  disembarked  the  troops  upon  the  embankment  near  the  point  where 
it  joins  that  one  by  which  the  inundation  is  controlled.  The  Dutch 
were  2000  in  number.  At  the  first  sound  of  the  musketry,  the  French, 
who  were  not  more  than  600  paces  off,  rushed  to  the  point  attacked, 
being  led  by  General  Sebastiani  in  person,  charged  the  enemy  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  overthrew  them,  and  hurried  to  the  embankment, 
the  drums  beating  the  charge.  The  Dutoh,  shaken  by  this  vigorous 
attack,  got  back  in  disorder  to  their  vessels.  In  vain  were  they  pro- 
tected by  the  fire  of  a  numerous  squadron;  some  fell  under  the  bayonets 
of  our  soldiers ;  others  threw  themselves  into  the  water  and  perished  ; 
the  more  fortunate  got  back  into  the  fori,  the  approaches  to  which 
were  defended  by  a  fire  of  grape.  In  this  rapid  engagement,  which 
secured  our  position  at  Doel,  and  in  which  General  Tiburce  Sebastiani 
distinguished  himself  by  his  presence  of  mind  and  his  gallantry,  the 
French  had  but  sixty  men  killed  or  wounded.  They  had  dis- 
played the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  the  cry  of  all  was  **  Forward  I 
forward  1"  The  delight  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  was  extreme ; 
they  thronged  round  our  soldiers,  embracing  them,  and  offering  them 
bread  and  brandy. 

The  last  episode  in  this  campaign  deserves  to  be  related.  Between 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp  and  the  Tete-de-Flandres,  there  was  a  flotilla 
and  several  gun-boats,  which  formed  the  communication  between  the 
two  portions  of  the  Dutch  garrison.  In  proposing  the  capitulation  upon 
the  morning  of  the  23d,  General  Chasse  had  styled  himself  com- 
mandant  of  the  citadel  qfAnttcerp,  of  the  TUe-de-Fiandres^  and  of  the 
Netherland  sqiteubron  stationed  upon  the  Scheldt  hefifre  thai  place. 
Now  his  draft  of  the  capitulation  contained  an  article  stating  that  the 
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flotilla  should  be  at  liberty  to  descwid  the  river  and  retire*  This 
ftiticic  was  rejected  in  the  French  druil,  nm\  the  French  insisted  on  the 
siirp?ndcr  of  the  flotilla ;  but  the  claima  of  the  vkloi^  upon  this  point 
became  the  subject  of  very  animated  discussion  in  the  council  of  war  of 
the  besie^ged.  Captain  Koopman,  cominandant  of  the  Dutch  marine, 
demanded  that  the  word  jfo/t//a  should  be  atruck  out  of  the  capitulatJon> 
and  declared  that  he  recognised  no  authority  which  could  tbrce  him  to 
surrender  t  he  was  determined  to  escape  from  the  enemy  or  perish.  In 
fiict,  that  same  night  he  burned  part  of  his  vessels,  and  atlompled  with 
the  rest  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  ihe  French ;  but  his  efforts  failed, 
One  vesssel  succeeded  in  passing,  but  was  taken  at  St.  Philippe ;  the 
others  were  obliged  to  go  up  the  stream  towards  ihe  citadel,  and  were 
scuttled.  The  crews  of  the  Dutch  marine  were  shut  up  in  the  T^te- 
de-Flandres ;  when  the  capitulation  was  executed  in  the  citadel^  they 
declared  their  submission  to  if ;  but  Marshal  Gerard  intimated  to 
Captain  Koopman  that  he  could  not  claim  the  benefit  of  a  cnpitula* 
tion  which  he  himself  had  disregarded^  The  seamen  were,  therefore, 
left  upon  the  left  bank  without  arms  or  baggage;  the  officera  were 
disarmed,  and  Captain  Koopman  found  himself  treated  m  a  prisoner 
at  discretion. 

As  for  General  Chasse  and  the  soldiers,  their  lot,  by  ihe  terms  of 
the  cApitulation,  was  to  dq>end  upon  the  course  William  would  take 
with  respect  to  the  forts  of  Liefkenshodk  and  Lillo.  This  point  did 
not  remain  long  uncertain,  Capiaiu  Passy  and  M,  de  Tallenay,  sent 
by  Marshal  Gerard  to  the  King  of  Holland,  ivere  unable  to  cross  the 
frontier;  the  local  authorities  formally  refusing  them  permission.  The 
Dutch  officer  who  accompanied  them  proceeded  alone  lo  the  Hague, 
But  William  kept  himself  ujwn  his  guard  against  every  discourage- 
ment ;  he  testified  his  satisfaction  at  the  energetic  resistance  of  General 
Chasse,  and  he  flatly  refused  to  deliver  up  to  the  French  the  forts  de- 
pending upon  the  citadel. 

This  refusal  condemned  the  garrison  to  remain  prisonera.  An  ofler 
was  made  lo  General  Chast^e  and  his  soldiers,  to  send  them  kick  lo 
Holland,  and  to  restore  them  their  arms  u|Kin  the  frontier,  if  they  would 
engage  not  lo  serve  againsl  France  and  her  allies  until  the  arrangements 
yet  to  be  made  between  Belgium  and  Holland  should  be  concluded. 
General  Chnsse  replied,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  comrades  tn 
arms,  that  he  was  nol  authorised  to  enter  into  such  an  engagement. 

Such  was  this  siege,  memorable  amongst  all  those  mentioned  in  his- 
tory. The  French  soldiersi,  though  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  a 
general  ion  not  yei  tried  in  war,  were  deserving  of  all  praise  for  their 
zeal,  discipline?,  and  int tepidity «  Generals,  oflicers,  and  soldiers,  did 
their  rfuty^ — more  than  their  duly ;  and  Morshal  Gerard,  upon  whom 
the  succi*>i«  of  the  enterprise  more  particularly  rested,  being  potently 
Mconded  by  Generals  Sainte  Cyr  Nugues,  Baxo,  and  Neigre^  rendered 
his  country  an  inestimable  service. 

The  Due  d'OHeans,  as  we  have  seen^  had  accompanied  the  army, 
and  he  behaved  with  great  gallantry.     Marshall  Soultj  acting  upon  a 
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very  injudicious  instigation,  demanded  that  the  heir  presumptive  of  the 
throne  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  perilous  service  of  the  trenches, 
and  sent  upon  reconnoitring  duty.  Marshal  Gerard  opposed  this,  think- 
ing it  ill  became  a  prince  to  fly  from  danger;  and  for  this  the  Due  d'Or- 
leans  manifested  much  gratitude  to  him.  Thus,  no  one  in  the  army 
had  come  short  of  his  part,  and  thenceforth  it  stood  demonstrated  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  that  the  irruption  of  vulgar  mercantilism  had  not  wholly 
efiaced  the  distinctive  characters  of  our  old  nationality.  It  stood  de- 
monstrated that  the  wars  of  the  empire  had  not  drained  dry  the  sources 
ofthat  generous  blood  which  had  flowed  at  so  many  various  epochs  for 
oppressed  nations.  For  it  is  the  everlasting  glory  of  the  French  people, 
that,  amidst  all  the  fluctuations  of  human  aflairs,  it  has  ever  represented 
the  principle  of  high-souled  disinterestedness.  That  the  formidable  mis- 
sion it  took  upon  itself  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
should  have  lefl  a  long-enduring  impression  of  dread  on  the  mind  of 
Europe,  may  very  well  be  conceived ;  and  yet  it  was  not  for  herself 
atone  that  France  acted,  when,  wrathful  and  sublime,  she  began  to 
shake  thrones  and  preach  universal  liberty  with  an  energy  that  nothing 
oouid  resist,  neither  the  league  of  all  monarchies,  nor  England  exhaust- 
ing against  us  her  opulence  and  her  hate,  nor  the  most  fiery  passions 
let  loose  over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  nor,  lastly,  the  terrible  ne- 
cessity of  providing  for  the  common  safety  by  smiting  and  subduing. 

This  is  what  should  never  have  been  forgotten  by  those  who  accused 
us,  afler  the  revolution  of  July,  of  cherishing  a  pernicious  spirit  of  con- 
quest ;  this  is  what  rendered  odiously  hypocritical  those  diplomatic  jeal- 
ousies, of  which  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  was  not  ashamed  to  endure 
the  gross  contumely  during  the  campaign  of  Antwerp.  For  if  the  siege 
of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  was  a  glorious  event  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  diplomatically  considered,  it  was  but  a  cruel  mystification.  It 
had,  in  truth,  no  other  eflect  than  that  of  employing  ourselves  in  aiding 
the  triumph  of  our  enemies ;  it  erected  an  insurmountable  barrier  be- 
tween us  and  the  Belgian  people ;  it  lost,  through  the  conditions  imposed 
on  us  by  diplomacy,  the  character  of  a  revolutionary  campaign,  which 
it  was  so  important  it  should  retain ;  in  fine,  being  accomplished  under  the 
eyes  of  Prussian  soldiers,  ranged  motionless  along  the  Meuse,  it  con- 
verted the  soldiers  of  France  into  the  instruments  of  a  merely  dynastic 
interest,  and  of  ideas  connected  by  a  manifest  afliliation  with  the  treaties 
of  1815. 

The  Conference  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  !  LiCt  us  sum  up  its  his- 
tory. 

Belgium  had  made  a  violent  eflfbrt  to  separate  from  Holland.  This 
was  more  than  a  manifestation  of  the  revolutionary  spirit;  it  was  a 
weakening  of  the  securities  which  the  European  monarchies  had  taken 
against  France,  when  they  formed  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  in 
1815.  They,  therefore,  leagued  together  once  more,  urged  by  the  im- 
mense terror  with  which  we  inspired  them ;  and  it  was  in  London  their 
plenipotentiaries  met,  as  though  England  merited  that  preference  by  the 
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depth  of  her  rancour,*     And*  O  moBstrotia  !  in  that  league  Fraiice  had 
her  representative^  and  that  representative  M*  de  Talleyrand  !     The  de- 
liberaiiotis  began*     To  re-establish  the  kingdom  of  the  Ntiherlandjf 
could  nut  huve  been  done  without  openly  insuhing  the  revolution  of  Jyly, 
and  It  htid  too  deeply  moved  the  hearts  of  men  lo  allow  of  its  being  thus 
defied  with  impunity.     Diplomacy i  therefore,  bent  all  its  thoughts  to 
opening  a  yawning  ehasm  between  France  and  Belgium*     Th^  hitter  of 
these  two  nations  seemed  insuperably  attracted  to  the  formi-r  by  com- 
munity of  manners^  identity  of  language,  conformity  of  interests,  by  re- 
ligion and  remembrances ;  the  Conference  made  haste  to  declare  Belgium 
tt  neutral  and  independent  nation.     Belgium  showed  her  amity  I o wards 
France  to  the  extent  of  demanding  to  be  ruled  by  a  French  prince  i  the 
Conference  exacted  from  Louis  Philippe  that  he  should  refuse  the  crown 
offered  to  his  son ;  and  to  the  end  that  France  might  And  in  those  Bel- 
I      ^ansi  who^e  sym  pat  hies  she  pos^^easedi  only  impotent  allii'^,  it  took 
I      ca^e  to  attach  conditions  lo  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Bolfaod  (by 
the  prolooolis  of  January  20lh  and  2Tth,  1831,)  which  were  of  a  nature 
to  ruin  Belgium^.     But  the  state  of  feeling  in  Brussels  soon  became  un- 
favourable, and  almost  hostile  to  us,  because  the  Due  de  Nemours^  re- 
fusal of  the  crown  was,  for  the  Belgians,  both  an  atfront  atid  n  misfor- 
tune,    England  then  proposed  Leopold,     He  wns  approved  of  by  the 
French  government,  and  accepted  by  Belgium ;  and  the  Confei'ence  re- 
compensed the  Belgians  for  this  evidence  of  their  incipient  hatred  to* 
^^pards  us,  by  subslituting  for  the  protocols  of  the  20th  and  27ih  of  Jan- 
^^■iry  (I  he  same  having,  neveriheless,    been  declared  irrevocable)   I  he 
^^n»nty  of  eighteen  articles,  which  was  of  a  nature  to  ruin   Holland. 
^^Villiam,  now  in  his  turn  oppressed,  vehemently  reproached  his  brethren 
^^oflhe  Holy  Alliance  with  the  support  i hey  afforded  to  the  revoluhonar}* 
principle  inaugurated  by  the  events  of  September.     He  did  more;  he 
drew  the  sword,  surprised  and  beat  down  Belgium,  and  presented  him- 
elf  to  Ibe  eyes  of  Europe  as  the  sole  supporter  of  the  cause  of  kings, 
Thereupon,  ihc  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prus- 
1*  claimed  in  the  Congress  of  London,  in  favour  of  the  monarchical 
4nciple,  a  part  of  that  influence  which  England  had  until  then  exerted 
iholly  under  the  dictates  of  her  abhorrence  of  France,     The  treaty  of 
reoty^four  articles  was,  in  consequf^nce,  substituted  for  the  treaty  of 
Ifghteen  articles.     Now>  the  disputes  between  Holland  and  Belgium  had 
reference  to  three  points,  one  of  w^hich  was  the  demarcation  of  their  re- 
(^tive  territorit'S,  and  the  other  two  were  certain  rights  of  navigation, 
the  apportiontnent  of  the  joint  debt.     The  navigation  and  the  debt 
qgestionis  were  such  as  simply  and  solely  concerned  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land; the  Conference,  after  long  debate,  told  the  two  parties  to  settle 
eir  quarrel  by  direct  negotiation  between  themselves,  thus  admitting 
I  own  incompeteace.     But  it  took  good  care  not  to  do  the  same  with 

'  Thffi*  it  in  Englafidt  we  irv  «ware,  a  party  that  profeMci  for  our  nation  a  nn* 

^1  ft»d  honourable  pympmtby.    Thml  pany  is  dear  to  um,  and  cnnnot  be 

mr  ftttacks      TJnfortunaietyt  England  naa  hitherto  been  repre«?iited  oaly 

»■  or  the  WbJgt,  ibe  lyitamatic  enemioi  of  France  aad  of  ail  peoplei. 
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respect  to  the  territorial  question,  on  which  it  peremptorily  forbade  all 
controversy,  and  this  because  the  treaty  of  twenty-four  articles  had 
settled  the  question  in  a  manner  most  pointedly  and  intentionally  injuri- 
ous to  France. 

Had  the  French  people  been  a  people  of  adventurers,  without  faith 
or  law,  deserving  to  be  put  under  the  ban  of  mankind,  the  other  nations 
would  have  done  an  act  of  cosmopolitism  and  patriotism  in  leaguing 
together  against  it ;  an  act  for  which  they  would  have  been  entitled  to 
praise.  Europe  is  rapidly  advancing  to  a  condition  under  which  all  the 
causes  that  interest  men  collectively  must  come  before  a  supreme,  an 
amphyctionic  tribunal :  nothing  is  more  desirable,  and  nothing  would 
be  more  august.  But  whence  had  the  Conference  of  London  derived 
its  right  ?  From  the  power  of  the  sword.  What  did  its  members 
represent  ?  A  worn-out  civilization,  the  ofispring  of  the  grossest  errors 
and  the  most  barbarous  prejudices.  And  what  was  it  that  Conference 
soi^ht  to  uphold  ?  A  work  of  general  spoliation,  the  system  of  the 
treaties  of  Vienna.  And  against  whom  was  it  arrayed  ?  Against  the 
people  pre-eminent  above  all  others  for  its  generous  self-abandonment, 
pre-eminent  for  leading  the  march  of  civilization  upon  untrodden  paths. 
T*herefore,  one  of  the  most  flagrant  crimes  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  his- 
torian to  record  was  that  usurped  dominion  over  the  aflTairs  of  Europe 
perpetrated  by  the  Conference  in  the  years  1831  and  1832.  The  friends 
of  mankind,  to  whatever  country  they  belong,  ought  to  know  that  the 
principle  of  cosmopolitism  cannot  but  gain  by  the  consolidation  and 
aggrandizement  of  that  French  nationality  which  is  so  essentially  com- 
municative and  disinterested.  Well  was  this  known  to  the  European 
monarchies  that  took  part  in  the  Conference.  They  eagerly  longed  to 
rob  us  of  our  strength,  because  the  strength  of  France  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  liberty  of  the  world. 


BOOK  THE  FOURTH. 


CHAPTER  L 

Taa  citadel  of  Blaye  siands  cm  Ihe  left  bank  of  the  Gijonde,  over- 

I  looking  a  wretched  and  melanclvoly -looking  town.    Some  streets »  formed 

hj  TOW*  ofbarmek^  ao  exercise  ground j  and  artillery  and  engineering 

fiNigazines  compose  the  iaterior  of  the  citadeL     Its  summit  is  downed 

by  an  old  castlcn,  built,  as  tradition  tells,  by  Roland,  and  in  which  hh 

body  was  deposited  aiVr  the  defeat  of  Roncesvalles,     Round  it  runs  a 

termce  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  and  on  a  level  with  the  revHement. 

From  this  sort  of  paraj>et,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  clothed  with 

Band,  and  which  is  divided  at  Intervals  by  embrasures  cros^d  hy  planks, 

the  eye  ranges  over  a  vast  extent  of  country.     On  the  west  is  the  river, 

f  which  at  this  spot  wears  I  he  melancholy  grandeur  of  the  sea;  on  the 

*  0orth,  east  J  and  south,  there  arc  vine-elad  hiUs^  country  houses,  mills, 

and  factories.     The  citadel  is  a  chilly  place  to  dwell  in  ;  the  prevailing 

'  winds  are  dangerous ;  it  is  a  spot  where  persons  of  weak  lungs  die 

I  fast. 

This  was  the  place  to  which  the  government  sent  the  Duchess  de 
I  Berrii  and  evcr%'  measure  was  taken  for  keeping  her  prisoner  there  for 
I  ft  long  time.  The  fortress  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence  as  though  an 
enemy  were  encamped  before  its  gates.  The  cannons  mounted  on 
I  tlieir  carnages  and  pointed,  were  provided  with  every  requisite  lor  im- 
I  mediate  service.  The  only  two  gates,  the  Dauphine  and  the  Royale, 
[wetie  rendered  tnaccessiible  j  and  the  corvette,  ia  CapHcieuse^  was 
[anchored  not  far  from  the  citadel,  in  the  waters  of  the  Gironde,  and 
jfcrmed,  with  two  pinnaces,  a  line  of  defence  on  the  river  side.  In 
lever)^  direction  were  to  be  seen  vigilant  sentinels,  in  every  direction 
I  was  to  tie  heard  the  clatter  of  arms.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  more 
nine  hundred  men,  was  ordered  to  keep  within  its  barracks^  and 
K#?ery  detail  of  th'^  service  was  performed  with  as  much  strictness  and 
Lir  as  in  a  besieged  town.  Each  morning  at  six  o'clock,  a  cannon- 
fired  from  the  citadel,  and  repeated  from  the  corvette^  gave  the 
I  tignal  for  opening  the  gates ;  the  drums  then  beat  the  nvfilUy  and 
Iftt  intervals  throughooi  the  day,  a  similar  warlike  sound  announced  the 
lieciirrenec  of  the  various  military  duties.  At  six  oVlock  in  the  even- 
ly Anolbi^r  rami  on*  shot  was  firerl,  and  the  gates  were  closed  till  the 
It  morning.     The  house  in  which  the  princess  was  detained,  was 
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surrounded  by  a  double  range  of  palisadoes^  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  ; 
the  apertures  of  the  chimneys  were  covered  with  a  close  grating  ;  the 
windows  of  all  the  rooms  were  provided  with  strong  iron  bars  ;  and  the 
princess  and  the  voluntary  companions  of  her  captivity  were  forbidden 
to  look  through  those  bars,  to  inhale  for  a  moment  the  air  of  evening, 
after  the  hour  for  retirement  had  arrived. 

Thus  subjected  to  a  constraint,  which  the  vivacity  of  her  tempera- 
ment rendered  doubly  irksome,  plunged  into  a  prison  where  she  could 
no  longer  enjoy  the  excitement  of  active  operations,  Marie  Caroline 
felt  that  her  courage  was  less  than  her  misfortunes.  Her  utter  isolation 
from  her  party ;  the  fixed,  unmoving  countenances  of  her  guards,  the 
warlike  aspect  of  all  around  her  new  abode,  an  aspect  which  forbade 
her  to  hope;  the  clamours  of  the  soldiery,  by  turns  jovial  and  menacing ; 
and  amid  the  silence  of  the  night,  the  watchful  qui  vive  7  of  the  senti- 
nels ;  all  this  depressed,  overwhelmed  her. 

M.  de  Mesnard  and  Mademoiselle  Stylite  de  Kersabiec  had  in  the  first 
instance  presented  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the  rigours  of 
her  captivity ;  but  claimed,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  by  the 
Courts  of  Montbrison  and  Nantes,  these  faithftil  adherents  were  obliged 
to  let  their  duties  devolve  on  M.  de  Brissac  and  Madame  d'Hautefort, 
who,  though  highly  esteemed  by  the  princess,  were  not  so  deeply  in 
her  confidence  that  she  could  open  to  them  all  her  graver  and  more 
secret  thoughts ;  they  could  not,  therefore,  guide  her  by  their  counsels, 
hut  they  contributed  to  soothe  her  heart. 

Her  afflictions,  indeed,  were  not  altogether  without  alleviation^  at 
least  in  the  earlier  period  of  her  imprisonment.  Colonel  Chousserie 
possessed  a  lofty  and  generous  soul ;  and  he  tempered  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  severity  of  her  position.  Besides,  the  state  had  not  as  yet 
ascertained  the  exact  extent  of  her  offences  ;  and  from  her  own  party 
she  received  in  person  the  most  gratifying  proofs  of  fidelity.  From 
Geneva,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  thus  addressed  her : 

'*  Madam, — You  will  deem  it  inconsiderate,  obtrusive,  that  at  such  a  moment 
as  this,  I  intreat  you  to  grant  me  a  fiivour,  but  it  is  the  high  ambition  of  my  life  ;  I 
would  earnestly  solicit  to  be  numbered  among  your  defenders.  I  have  no  personal 
title  to  the  great  favour  I  solicit  of  you  in  your  new  grandeur ;  but  I  venture  to  im- 
plore ii  in  memory  of  a  prince,  of  whom  you  deigned  to  name  me  historian,  and  in  the 
name  of  my  family's  blood.  It  was  my  brother's  elorious  destiny  to  die,  with  his 
illustrious  grandfather,  M.  de  Malesherbes,  the  de^nder  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  same 
day,  the  same  hour,  for  the  same  cause,  and  upon  the  same  scaffold. 

"  CHATEAUBRIAND." 

Very  shortly  after  her  arrest,  and  previous  to  her  quitting  Nantes, 
the  Duchess  de  Bern  had  received  other  testimonies  of  devotion,  from 
more  obscure  quarters,  indeed,  but  not  less  touching.  The  Demoiselles 
Duguigny  having  requested  as  an  especial  favour  to  spend  one  day  with 
her  who  had  received  an  asylum  in  their  house,  Charlotte  Moreau 
added  to  their  letter  the  following  lines:  <*  If  Madame  would  condescend 
to  grant  it  to  a  poor  femme  de  chambre^  who  has  served  her  with  all 
her  heart,  I  solicit  the  same  favour  as  my  mistresses." 

But  the  period  was  at  hand  when  the  Duchess  de  Berri  was  to  lose 
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every th log,  eren  the  attached  fidelity  of  her  most  zealous  partisans. 
And  their  sceessioQ  was  perfect ty  jy»r[Jied  ;  for  it  took  pkce  upon  the 
divulgation  of  a  ternble  secret;  a  divulgatjon,  the  shame  of  which  was 
Otit  too  severe  an  expiation  of  the  crime  which  the  Duchess  de  Berri 
had  committed,  when,  regarding  the  people  as  her  patrimony,  she  came 
into  France  to  let  loose  alt  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

Meantime^  the  court  was  intoxicated  with  joy*  it  seemed  to  be  alto- 
gether  forgotten  there,  that  the  Duchess  de  Berri  was  the  queen ^s  niece, 
Aod  that,  in  the  time  of  her  prosperity,  the  mother  of  the  Duke  de  Bor- 
df^us  had  always  lavished  upon  the  children  of  Louis  Philippe  marks 
of  the  tendercst  aiFectton*  But  the  bonds  of  blood  are  very  fragile,  with 
him  who  gatris,  by  breakmg  them,  all  that  the  pride  of  man  can  reajize 
in  the  e^xercise  of  sovereign  authority  i  the  Orleans  family  went  to  the 
opera,  the  eveniog  of  the  day  on  which  they  heard  of  their  relative's 
arrest. 

Yet  the  satisfaction  which  they  took  »o  little  pains  to  disguise,  was 
poisoned  by  a  vivid  feeling  of  disquiet.  For  the  revolutionary  party 
eagerly  demanded  that  the  prisoner  should  be  brought  to  triaL  Now, 
if  she  were  acquitted,  Louis  Philippe  stood  branded  in  the  face  of  all 
nations,  as  an  usurper ;  if,  on  the  contrar}- ,  she  were  condemned  to  a 
punishment  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  her  offence,  Louis  Philippe 
would  have  to  choose  between  the  alternative  of  despottcaliy  annulling 
the  sentence,  or  of  drawing  down  upon  himself,  if  he  permitted  it  to 
take  its  course,  the  eternal  malediction  of  all  the  crowned  heads.  Had 
he  fell  his  position  more  secure,  on  the  point  of  legitimacy,  he  would 
oot  have  been  afraid  to  encounter  the  former  of  these  risks ;  had  he 
been  more  independent  of  the  sovereigns ^  he  would  not  have  feared  the 
latter.  But  as  he  could  not  venture  to  risk  his  right  up<:»n  the  will  of 
the  people,  nor  to  shake  off  the  patronage  of  the  great  courts;  every- 
thing harassed  and  impeded  lum ;  a  defeat  would  have  been  utter  de- 
struction; victory  was  the  source  of  terrible  embarrassment. 

And  no  one  was  more  sensible  of  this  embarrassment  than  M.  Thiers, 
the  person  more  especiallv  responsible  for  the  results.  He  had  certainly 
displayed,  in  the  arrest  ol  the  princess,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  re^ 
solution,*     He  had  dashed  forward  unhesilatingfy,  up  to  the  period 

■  The  first  eommunieation  between  M*  Thiers  and  Deuti,  took  plnee  under  the 
(bUowmg  circumetsnceft: 

M.  Thiers  one  day  received  a  leuerr  wherein  a  atranger  begged  him  to  repair  m 
tb«  evening  lo  the  Cba^npe-  Elygoea,  pFomiiing  to  make  biro  a  comniiinicarion  of  the 
re rf  highest  importance.  M.  Thiera  sent  for  the  chief  of  police,  abowed  bim  the 
leiter,  and  requested  hia  opinion.  The  latter  thought  that  the  proposed  meeting 
was  a  trap,  and  that  he  had  better  not  attend  it.  But,  under  the  powerful  influence 
of  an  inaiinct  which  impelled  htm  to  accept  the  advt;ntun^<  >L  Thiera  look  no  beed 
to  the  adtice  whkh  he  had  called  for^  ana  at  the  appoinied  hour  proceeded  to  ihe 
Chainpa^Elvseefl,  with  a  brace  gf  piatols  ready  in  bis  coat  pockeU,  At  the  apot  in- 
diratfid  in  tiie  leiier,  be  perceived  a  man  aianding»  who  seemed  agitated  with  fear 
Md  doubt.  He  approached^  and  aeeoated  tbia  mat);  it  waa  I>eutx.  A  conferenee 
waa  0{H»nedt  whicn  ended  m  n  liaae  erinie.     The  nejct  night,  by  an  arrauffen 


;  appraa 

,. hicn  ended  m  n  liaae  erinie.     The  nejti  night,  by  an  arraaffenient  of 

the  police,  Deutz  waa  i«er<yily  mtrodueed  into  the  office  of  the  miniaierm  iha  inte- 
rior. *'  Y*m  can  rnakr  a  «o»d  ihing  of  ihia,"  aaid  M.  Thiers*  The  Jew  ahook  with 
a^itaiton  at  the  idesi  hit limba  tretabled  under  him,  and  bia  countettan^  changed. 
Thci  phca  of  the  treachery  waa  aetcM  without  diJiicuhy. 
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when,  having  become  the  instigator  of  a  wretched  knave,  he  had  ex- 
hausted his  tool's  base  knavery.  But  he  felt  clearly  that  it  would  never 
do  to  allow  his  prisoner  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  capital  condemnation. 
Before  the  arrest  of  the  duchess,  when  Deutz,  writing  from  Nantes, 
proposed  to  deliver  up  M.  de  Bourmont  into  the  hands  of  government, 
M.  Thiers  repelled  the  disgraceful  ofifer,  in  order  to  save  the  govern- 
ment the  very  inconvenient  possibility  of  having  to  shoot  a  marshal  of 
France.* 

-  But  some  decision  must  be  come  to.  For  the  blood  which  had  been 
poured  out  in  the  West,  cried  aloud  for  vengeance ;  formidable  clamours 
arose  from  the  bosom  of  the  families  w£ch  had  been  plunged  into 
mourning  by  dvil  war ;  and  the  conquerors  of  the  month  of  July,  the 
sincere  liberals,  the  republicans,  concurred  in  demanding  with  deter- 
mined voices,  that  a  great  example  should  be  made,  that  justice  should 
be  done.  For  their  part,  the  legitimatists  made  the  country  re-echo 
with  their  shouts  of  monarchical  enthusiasm,  all  the  louder  to  cover 
their  real  depression.  The  Gazette  de  France  and  the  Quatidienne 
«ent  forth,  day  afler  day,  addresses  glorifying  the  courage  of  the  mother 
of  Henry  V.,  and  protests  against  the  base  treachery  of  which  she  had 
been  made  tl^  victim ;  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  made  known  the 

E reject  they  had  fomicd  of  making  up,  by  subscription,  a  civil  list  for 
er ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  the  pamphlet  which 
became  so  celebrated,  ventured  to  exclaim :  **  Madame,  your  son  is  my 
king !''  These  words  flew  rapidly  from  mouth  to  mouth,  amongst  the 
royalist  party,  and  hundreds  of  young  men,  the  sons  of  noblemen,  made 
a  procession  through  Paris,  to  wait  upon  and  do  honour  to  their  author. 
For  some  time  past,  petitions  relative  to  the  Duchess  de  Berri  had  been 
pouring  into  the  Chamber.  On  the  5th  of  January,  the  ministers  were 
called  upon  there,  to  explain  their  intentions.  The  crowded  assembly 
was  full  of  excitement,  and  of  various  passions.  On  one  side,  the 
ministers  were  charged  with  entertaining  the  criminal  idea  of  frustrating 
the  justice  of  the  country ;  on  the  other  the  right  of  punishing,  a  corol- 
lary from  that  of  reigning,  was  altogether  denied  them.  M.  Sapey,  who 
had  been  charged  with  the  drawing  up  a  report  on  the  petitions  on  this 
subject,  presented  one,  which  lefl  it  to  the  ministers  to  take,  with  regard 
to  the  prisoner,  what  steps  they  should  deem  most  advisable,  leaving 
them  responsible  to  the  Chamber  and  the  country  for  the  soundness  of 
their  judgment. 

M.  de  Broglie  appeared  at  the  tribune  in  support  of  this  view.     He 

*  However,  M.  Tbiert  waa  not  destined  to  remain  much  longer  troubled,  as  minister 
of  tbe  interior,  witb  tbe  afiairs  of  tbe  Ducbesa  de  Berri.  There  existed  between  him 
and  M.  d*  Argout,  minister  of  commerce  and  public  works,  a  most  entire  misuoder- 
atanding.  Possessed  by  a  mania  for  business,  M.  d' Argout  had  added  to  his 
fimctions,  tbe  direction  of  the  communes  and  of  tbe  national  guards,  which  rendered 
the  minister  of  tbe  interior  precisely  what,  under  the  Empire,  the  minister  of 
poKce  was.  M.  Thiers  made  great  complaints  of  this :  **  I  will  not  be  the  Fouch^ 
of  this  r^me,'*  said  he.  After  long  discussions,  it  was  arranged  that  M.  d' Argout 
•hould  have  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  with  tbe  direction  of  the  national  guard 
sod  the  communes,  and  that  M.  Thiers  snould  take  the  public  works.  It  was,  con- 
sequently, M.  d' Argout  who  had  the  especial  charge  of  the  afiair  of  Blaye. 
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mnittrained  that  the  elder  Bourbona  had  placed  themselves  out  of  the  pate 
of  ordioary  law  ;  thai  the  government  had  no  other  rules  to  act  upon, 
in  reference  !a  the  Duchess  de  Bern,  than  those  of  the  laws  of  war; 
tliat  the  princess  ought  to  be  detained  as  a  person  whom  h  was  dan- 
gerous to  the  country  to  bare  at  liberty ;  that  every  Sfiund  reason  of 
atate  reqoired  this;  that  the  trttnquitlily  of  the  citizens  would  otherwise 
be  periled;  that  the  principle  of  equaliiy  before  the  law  was  not  appli- 
eable  to  this  case,  the  Duchess  de  Berri  not  being  a  Frenchwoman  by 
binh^  and  being  such  do  longer  by  alliance.  Al  these  words  violent 
aiclamations  arose  from  the  benches  on  the  rights  M.  de  Broglie  con- 
tintjed :  ^*  A^er  all,  thi^  principle,  tyiekry  as  it  may  be,  is  not  more 
sacred  or  inviolable  than  many  others  which  you  have  set  aside.  It  is 
oot  mote  so,  for  example,  than  the  principle  of  royal  irresponsibility, 
which  you  set  nside  when  you  deposed  Charles  X."  Passing  on  to  the 
disorders  which  they  would  risk  in  summoning  the  Duchess  de  Berri 
before  judges  designated  by  chance :  *'  Do  you  think,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  that  the  whole  force  of  which  the  government  can  dispose  will  suffice 
to  protect,  Qs  the  case  may  be,  the  heads  of  the  judges  or  those  of  the 
accused  ?  You  have  seen  the  trial  of  the  ministers,  you  have  seen  for 
ten  whole  days  the  entire  city  of  Paris  under  arms,  the  capital  of  the 
klAgdom  in  the  attitude,  in  ttie  terrible  suspense,  of  a  town  in  a  state  of 
■lege:  well,  you  have  seen  nothing.  You  have  seen  the  disturbances 
of  lh«  month  of  June :  vveN,  you  have  seen  nothing," 

Several  orators  of  the  left  presented  themselves  to  reply  to  M»  de 
Broglie.  M,  de  Ludre  intimated  that  he  would  vote  for  referring  the 
petitions  to  the  keeper  of  the  seah,  if  this  proviso  were  added :  ^^  Jn 
order  to  hove  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  carried  into  efTect."  M,  de 
Bricquevillc  reminded  the  Chamber  that,  at  the  time  of  its  proposition 
for  the  lianishment  of  the  elder  branch,  the  government  declared  the 
penal  code  applicable  to  such  of  the  exiled  family  as  should  attempt  to 
introduce  civil  war;  and  expressed  his  astonishment  that  the  same  pcr^ 
■009  should  now  be  so  eager  fo  deviate  from  the  ordinary  principles  of 
law  who,  but  the  other  day,  were  so  determined  in  their  resolution  to 
have  those  principles  adhered  to  under  all  circumstances*  **  You  talki" 
cried  M.  Cerbet,  "  of  the  danger  there  would  be  in  submitting  the 
Duchess  de  Borri  to  the  ordinary  tribunals;  is  your  government,  then, 
■0  ill  edtabli?hed  that  it  cannot  undergo  such  a  test  7^* 

On  this  occasion  M.  Berryer  ranged  himself  resolutely  on  the  side 
of  the  ministers,  the  more  efTectually  to  strike  at  the  dynasty  of  which 
titey  were  the  blind,  passive  instruments.  In  common  with  them,  he 
istcrted  that,  to  bring  the  Duchess  dc  Berri  before  rhe  judges,  would  be 
i  ikult  and  a  perilous  fault;  in  common  with  them^  he  aflirmed  that  she 
lived  in  a  sphere  which  the  sword  of  ordinary  law  could  not  reach, 
Reafloning  upon  monarchical  principles,  the  mi»iher  of  a  legtttmate 
king,  being  engaged  by  no  duty  of  necessary  submission  to  a  prince 
whom  inturreciion  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  the  Duchess  de  Berri 
was,  with  reference  to  Louis  Philippe,  in  a  position,  not  of  revolt  but 
©f  wftf.     Tlws  matter  tc  hand  was  a  deieat,  not  a  judicial  offence;  a 
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question  of  policy,  not  of  justice ;  and  it  was,  consequently,  altogether 
led  to  the  executive  power  to  do  that  which  it  should  think  proper, 
should  think  itself  strong  enough  to  venture  upon. 

M.  Thiers  saw  at  once  the  dangerous  meaning  and  intent  of  thic^  al- 
liance, and  immediately  endeavoured  to  turn  the  eyes  of  the  assembly  in 
another  direction.  Persuaded  that  it  was  to  the  cowardice  of  the  Cham- 
ber he  must  appeal,  in  order  to  achieve  success  for  his  views,  he  set  his 
imagination  to  work,  and  drew  a  picture  of  complicated  and  tremen- 
dous horror ;  he  depicted  the  judges  trembling  on  the  bench ;  the  ac- 
cusers dumbfounded ;  the  accused  triumphant  in  the  impossibility  which 
her  enemies  would  experience  of  adducing  material  and  decisive  proofs 
against  her ;  the  passions  excited  in  contending  ways,  and  ready  to 
come  into  fierce  collision ;  the  scenes  attending  the  trial  of  the  ministers 
renewed  with  aggravated  terrors,  and  the  government  compelled  to 
station  80,000  or  100,000  men  in  echelons  on  the  road  from  Blaye  to 
Paris. 

Terrified  at  this  evocation,  in  ghastly  array,  of  vain  phantoms,  the 
Chamber  relinquished  to  the  ministers  the  charge  of  deciding,  at  their 
own  responsibility,  it  is  true,-  but  also  at  their  own  caprice,  upon  the 
fate  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri. 

Thus,  from  the  very  urn,  whence  laws  receive  their  birth,  issued 
arbitrary  rule,  and  all  its  insolent  temerity ;  legality,  so  warmly  advo- 
cated by  Casimir  Perier,  gave  way  to  reasons  of  sUUe^  the  hypocritical 
pretence  under  which  despotism  veils  itself;  the  interests  of  a  temporary 
and  variable  policy  superseded  the  rights  of- justice,  which  are  eternal 
and  immutable  ;  juries,  which  had  been  so  ostentatiously  proclaimed  a 
sacred  institution,  were  now  denounced  as  a  power  open  to  corruption, 
to  legal  chicanery,  to  fear ;  the  principle  of  equality  before  the  law, 
which,  without  reservation,  formed  so  leading  a  feature  of  the  charter, 
was  soon  confined  to  a  sort  of  inviolability,  which  had  not  been  re- 
spected in  the  slightest  degree  when  the  object  in  hand  was  the  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  crown,  but  which  was  carefully  respected  now 
that  the  object  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  in  view  was  the  vindica- 
tion of  outraged  society ;  in  fine,  by  a  monstrous  contradiction,  a  go- 
vernment, which  represented  itself  as  based  upon  the  affections  and 
sympathies  of  the  people,  absolutely  declared  itself  too  weak  to  run  the 
risk  of  a  trial,  and  seemed  to  think  that  an  army  would  not  suffice  to 
bring  safely  to  Paris  a  woman  twice  conquered  and  a  prisoner.  Such 
an  avowal  was  sheer  insanity. 

The  legitimatisls  were  perfectly  enraptured  ;  and  while  the  republican 
party  gave  way  to  transports  of  passion  against  the  government,  the 
loyalists,  raising  their  heads  once  more,  viewed  the  speeches  of  MM. 
Thiers  and  de  Broglie  with  malignant  satisfaction,  and  styled  the  sittings 
of  the  5th  of  January,  s^nce  aux  aveux :  **  So  the  legitimatist  party 
was  not  dead,  as  had  been  so  oflen  said  and  repeated ;  for  here  was  the 
ministers  themselves  stating  that  in  order  to  keep  it  down,  not  fewer 
than  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  would  be  necessary !"  And  they  ad- 
dressed jeering  felicitations  to  M.  de  Broglie  upon  the  service  he  had 
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just  rendered  to  the  cause  of  sound  doctrines,  reproaching  him  merely 
with  hh  want  of  conafstency,  and  comparing  the  power  which  Ihys 
lived  on  the  post,  which  it  imulted  all  tlie  while,  to  ihe  vulture  which 
lives  OD  the  prey  which  it  disfigures, 

The  ministerial  party  hud  fallen  into  a  sore  dilemma;  it  defended  lu 
wir  wiJh  the  uimoal  embarrassmeat^  and  its  confusion,  giving  ii  the  ap- 
peamncc  of  still  greater  weakness,  serveiJ  to  increase  tenfold  the  auda- 
city of  its  adversaries, 

8uch  was  the  condition  of  things,  when  suddenly  strange  rumours 
were  whispered  about.  A  mysterious  love  affair,  on  inexcusable  act  of 
imprudence,  wod  attributed  to  the  Duchess  de  Berri ;  and  it  was  said 
that  certain  con seque noes ,  which  could  not  be  concealed,  were  tnevi ta- 
ble. Indignantly  repelled  by  the  legitimatiBta,  as  a  mere  impure  ca- 
lumny, I  his  rumour  was  diligently  propagated  by  those  whose  morbid 
curiosity  It  pleased,  or  who  made  use  of  it  to  serve  their  own  unworthy 
purfHJses*  But  the  place  where  of  all  others  it  was  most  willingly  re- 
ceived, though  conveyed  and  communicated  from  ono  to  anothf^r  in  am* 
biguous  terms,  was  the  palace.  The  courtiers  knew  perfecily  well  that 
their  ready  acquiescence  in  the  rumour  would  be  accepted  as  a  favour- 
ablo  proof  of  devotion  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  they  believed  one 
and  alL  The  queen  having  suffered  some  remarks  on  the  levity  of  her 
niece  lo  escape  from  her,  in  a  tone  partly  severe,  partly  expressive  of 
af^tionate  inrerest  in  the  otfender,  tlie  courtiers  aptly  gave  to  these 
hints  the  harsh  interpretation  which  they  felt  persuaded  the  king  wished 
to  have  conveyed  a  broad  ♦  He  himself,  whether  from  policy,  or  from 
mat  ipdifference,  permitted  a  free  course  to  the  licence  of  remark  around 
him  upon  this  subject,  though  the  scondal  fell  upnn  his  own  family. 
And  not  only  did  he  tolerate  the  rumours  circulating  about  the  palace, 
MM  to  the  presumed  dishonour  of  his  niece,  but  he  even  added  his  own 
conjectures,  and  illustrated  (he  topic  by  all  the  piquant  details,  which 
his  memory  supplied,  of  the  intrigues  of  the  old  court. 

Suspicion  became  daily  stronger ;  and  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
was  calculated  to  confirm  \u  On  the  night  of  the  16lh  of  January,  the 
prisoner  was  seized  with  vomiting;  a  tetegrnpbic  despatch  instantly 
conveyed  the  inteNigence  to  the  Tuileries,  The  Duchess  de  Berri, 
since  her  arrival  at  Blaye,  had  been  attended  by  no  other  physician 
than  M,  Gintrac,  a  man  of  the  highest  honour  and  talent,  whom  she 
greatly  esteemed,  and  in  W'hom  she  had  full  confidence.  The  govern- 
ment, then,  might  have  well  been  content  lo  leave  the  medical  care  of 
Marie  Caroline  in  the  hands  of  M.  Gintrac,  and  the  more  especially  so 
as  the  princess  had  distinctly  refused  to  receive  Dr.  Barihez,  who  had 
hctn  ordered  by  government  to  wtiit  upon  her  profesaionally.  Minis- 
ters thought  otherwise  ;  and  to  shield  ihemselves  from  responsibility, 
AS  well  a^t  most  probobly*  to  cleor  up  a  mystery,  on  explanation  of 
which  m^ghi  be  so  beneficial  to  their  implacable  policy,  ihey  determined 
upon  sending  two  physicians  to  Bbye,  with  instructions  lo  inquire  into 
■  II  the  circumstances  atfecling  the  health  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  report 
upon  the  most  effective  mode  of  removing  any  complaint  with  which 
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she  might  be  troubled.  The  two  physicians  selected  in  accordance 
with  this  determination,  started  for  Blaye  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of 
January :  they  were  MM.  Orfila  and  Auvity.  In  announcing  their  de- 
parture, the  ministerial  press,  intimated  with  coarse  significance,  that 
they  had  been  despatched  to  solve  un  cos  de  medecine  l^cUe. 

The  emotion  produced  in  the  public  mind,  was  profound.  The  legiti- 
matists  affected  the  greatest  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  prin* 
cess.  Under  the  Restoration,  M.  Auvity  had  been  the  medical  atten- 
dant upon  Marie  Caroline ;  and  it  was  therefore  quite  natural  that  he 
should  be  appointed  by  ministers  to  visit  her ;  but  that  which  gave  an 
opening  to  sinister  suppositions,  was  the  selection  they  had  made  of  M. 
Orfila,  a  man  skilled  in  the  art  of  detecting  the  traces  of  poison.  **  Let 
any  fatal  intelligence  come  from  Blaye  !'*  exclaimed  a  journal  devoted 
to  the  mother  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  **  and  by  our  faith,  we  swear 
that  the  government  shall  not  have  reason  to  ask  where  are  the  royal- 
ists !  Life  shall  be  paid  for  life!"  In  point  of  fact,  however,  there 
was  no  sincerity  whatever  in  these  (ears  and  these  menaces.  The 
king  and  his  ministers  had  in  the  preservation  of  the  princess's  life 
while  in  prison,  an  interest  which  it  was  as  unjust  as  absurd  to  disallow. 
Indeed,  to  suppose  them  indifferent  to  the  matter,  was  a  mere  gratui- 
tous and  clumsy  calumny.  But  such  is  the  Ic^ic  of  party  passions ; 
offended  in  the  person  of  her  whom  they  had  placed  upon  a  visionary 
throne  raised  by  their  own  illusions,  the  royalist  party  returned  the 
partisans  of  the  new  dynasty  outrage  for  outrage,  meeting  absurd  accu- 
sations, with  cruel  imputations  1 

On  the  24th  January,  MM.  Orfila  and  Auvity  arrived  at  Blaye;  on 
the  25th  they  were  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  princess,  at  the 
same  time  with  MM.  Gintrac  and  Barthez ;  and  on  the  same  day  these 
four  gentlemen  signed  a  report,  setting  forth  the  result  of  their  visit 
and  its  inquiries.  It  stated  that  the  princess,  born  of  consumptive  pa- 
rents, manifested  symptoms  of  the  hereditary  malady ;  that  she  was 
subject  to  inflammatory  affections ;  that  oAen,  af^er  walking  on  the 
ramparts,  she  had  suffered  from  a  short,  dry  cough,  the  character  of 
which  was  somewhat  alarming;  that  her  state  of  health  required  serious 
precautions  to  be  taken  ;  and  that  more  especially  she  ought  to  abstain 
rigidly  from  going  out,  except  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  then  to 
keep  in  sheltered  places,  the  citadel  being  so  much  exposed  to  the  cold, 
and  to  the  thick  fogs  frequently  arising  from  the  river. 

Had  this  report  been  inserted  in  the  Moniteur^  it  would  have  effectu- 
ally falsified  the  discreditable  rumours  which  for  some  time  past  had 
been  put  in  circulation ;  ancjl  in  showing  a  longer  residence  at  Blaye  to 
be  attended  with  danger  to  the  princess,  would  have  compelled  the 
government  either  to  liberate  her,  or  to  remove  her  to  a  more  salu- 
brious prison.  The  ministers  at  once  saw  this,  and  forthwith  thrust 
away  the  report  among  the  archives  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior ; 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  that  the  Duchess  de  Berri  was  pregnant, 
and  they  were  determined  not  for  one  moment  to  risk  the  benefit  of  a 
discovery  which  would  overwhelm  the  legitimatist  party  with  confusion. 
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And  the  court  must  have  bien  iDdeed  powerfully  acted  uf>on  by  the 
tcm  pint  ion  held  out  in  this  most  disgraceful  prospect  i  for  rather  than 
give  ic  up^  it  chose  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  contingency,  which,  with  the 
consUuction  inevitably  put  upon  it  by  party  hatred^  always  unjust,  even 
towards  the  be^t  of  inen  and  of  measures,  might  become  the  ground- 
,9lork  of  the  most  fearful  charge  against  it^  But  such  infatuation  la 
^Qonimon  lo  nil  governments^  and  all  men  impatient  for  full  9ucce^» 
The  courl  was  playing  the  game  of  a  desperate  gamester :  it  had  staked 
the  chunce  of  profjtlng  by  a  scandal  against  that  of  being  overwhelmed 
beneath  the  weight  of  an  infamous  calumny. 

It  was  accordingly  at  this  time  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety,  watch- 
ing with  greedy  eye  each  successive  bulletin  from  Blaye,  and  sending 
order  aAer  order  that  the  princess  should  be  treated  wilb  all  positible 
Lndulgence  and  consideration,  careful  as  it  now  was  of  a  life  which  its 
selfish  policy  now  rendered  doabiy  precious  to  it.  But  despite  all 
this  really  anxious  solicitude,  the  legitimatists  grew  more  and  more 
furious,  asserting  that  the  citadel  of  Blaye  had  been  assigned  to  the 
mother  of  Henry  V.  at  once  as  a  prison  and  as  a  tomb.  It  became 
neceftsary  to  meet  these  accusations^  daily  repeated  as  they  were;  and 
the  ministry  accordingly  obtained  from  MM.  Ortila  and  Auvity,  a  new 
report  w*hich,  quite  ditfJmng  from  the  former,  went  to  prove  the  salu- 
brity of  the  fortress' of  Blaye,  The  first  report  had  been  si^ed  by 
MM.  Orfila,  Auvily,  Gintrac,  Barthez;  the  second  bore  the  signatures 
only  of  I^IM,  Orfila  and  Auvlty*  The  first  had  been  kept  altogether  in 
the  background,  silent  and  unheard  of;  the  second  was  published  far 
and  wide,  trumpeted  aloud  throtighout  the  whole  country,  throughout 
Europe, 

But  succf^ss  did  not  crown  these  despicable  artifices  of  an  executiv© 
which,  being  attacked  without  good  faith,  defended  itself  without  ho- 
Dosty.  I'roud  of  the  power  imputed  to  them  in  the  siance  fwx  avettz^ 
by  the  infatuated  declarations  of  MM.  de  Broglie  and  Thiers,  the  rovaK 
isti  carried  their  heads  high,  and  were  more  menacing  in  their  demeanour, 
more  arrogant  in  their  language,  than  when  the  Duchess  de  Bern  was 
heading  the  insurgent  bands  to  battle.  The  Corsaire^  a  satirical  journal 
belonging  to  the  republican  party^  having  one  day  alluded  to  the  suspicions 
indulged  in  by  public  malice,  the  editor,  M.  Eugene  Brifoultj  was  called 
out  by  a  myalist  and  wounded.  Another  attack  was  followed  by  an* 
Other  challenge  upon  the  part  of  the  writers  in  the  Revrnant^  to  which 
tiie  Qu^aire  on  this  occasion  replied  by  an  energetic  appeal  to  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Now  to  have  recourse  to  measures 
of  mlimidation  against  the  republican  party  was  a  proof  how  little  that 
party  was  understood.  Composed  of  men  full  of  courage,  impetuosity, 
Afid  cUrin|T,  the  strength  of  that  party  consisted  precisely  in  its  ardour 
tn  braving  death*  No  sooner  did  it  find  itself  threatened  than  its  indig- 
Qation  bur?«t  tbrth  w  ith  tremendous  vehemence.  The  Natiotmi  and  I  ho 
Tri^unt,  which  until  then  had  spoken  only  with  chivalrous  generosity 
of  the  unfortunate  and  captive  Duchess  de  Bcrri,  now  hurled  a  formal 
&£id  haughty  defial  at  the  legitimatista.     With  that  loAy  disdain  which 
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characterized  him,  Armand  Carrel  wrote,  /*  It  seems  that  the  moment 
is  come  for  testing  the  famous  Carlo-republican  alliance ;  be  it  so.  Let 
messieurs,  the  cavaliere  serventij  say  how  many  they  are ;  let  us  see 
each  other  once  face  to  face,  and  then  let  there  be  an  end  of  the  matter. 
We  will  not  call  in  the  jtiste-miUeu  men  to  help  us."  A  declaration  of 
the  same  kind  appearedf  in  the  Tribune.  Instantly  the  popular  socie- 
ties, the  schools,  and  all  were  in  motion.  The  6ffices  of  the  two  repub- 
lican newspapers  were  filled  with  impassioned  crowds.  Every  one  de- 
manded permission  to  enrol  his  name ;  every  one  claimed  for  himself 
the  honour  of  the  first  fight.  A  list  of  twelve  names  had  been  deposited 
by  the  legitimatists  at  the  offices  of  the  National  and  the  Tribune^  and 
from  that  list  Armand  Carrel  had  selected  the  name  of  M.  Roux  Labo- 
rie ;  but  in  matters  of  single  combat  the  republicans  admitted  no  repre- 
sentative, and  they  all  insisted  that  the  engagement  should  have  a 
character  more  in  conformity  with  the  intensity  of  their  anger.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  deposited  at  the  offices  both  of  the  Natumcd  and  the 
Tribune  twelve  names  in  opposition  to  the  twelve  that  had  been  fur- 
nished to  them,  and  declared  that  they  determined  to  have,  not  a  collec- 
tive engagement,  not  a  listed  field,  which  would  have  been  impractica- 
ble, but  a  combat  divided  into  twelve  rencontres,  at  different  hours  and 
at  different  places.  Ailer  several  negotiations  and  a  long  correspon- 
dence, the  legitimatists  refused  to  sul^ribe  to  th^  conditions.  The 
following  letter  addressed  to  the  Revenant^  by  MM.  Godefroi  Ca- 
vaignac,  Marrast,  and  Garderin,  will  give  an  idea  of  this  singular  con- 
flict, in  which  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  seemed  to  be  revived. 

'*  We  send  you  a  first  list  of  twelve  persons.  We  demand,  not  twelve  simulta- 
neous duels,  but  twelve  successive  duels,  at  times  and  places  on  which  we  shall 
easily  agree.    No  excuses ;  no  pretexts,  which  would  not  save  you  from  the  dis- 

frace  of  cowardice,  nor,  above  all,  from  the  consequences  which  ensue  from  it. 
[enceforth  there  is  war,  man  to  man,  between  vour  party  and  ours ;  no  truce  till 
one  of  the  two  shall  have  given  way  to  the  other.'* 

From  the  acrimony  of  this  language,  it  may  be  conceived  what  must 
have  been  the  surprise  of  the  republican  party. when  its  opponents 
dared  to  threaten  it.  The  men  of  intelligence  among  the  royalists  felt 
that  a  great  blunder  bad  been  committed,  and  they  exerted  all  their 
energies  to  stifle  this  deplorable  quarrel.  In  pursuance  of  a  decision 
come  to  at  a  meeting  of  their  leading  men,  the  legitimatists  declared 
that  they  could  not  consent  to  generalise  the  dispute.  Tardy  prudence, 
and  insufficient  to  the  end  proposed !  On  the  2d  of  February,  MM. 
Armand  Carrel  and  Roux  Laborie  met  upon  the  ground.  The  fight 
took  place  with  swords,  and  lasted  three  minutes.  Carrel  had  already 
twice  wounded  his  adversary  in  the  arm;  but  in  making  a  lunge,  he 
met  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  received  a  deep  wound  in  the  abdomen. 
The  news  spread  like  lightning,  and  immediately  became  the  subject  of 
every  conversation.  Nothing  was  talked  of  in  the  schools,  the  journals, 
at  the  Bourse,  in  the  theatres,  but  the  courage  of  Armand  Carrel,  his 
devotedness,  and  the  danger  impending  over  his  life.  M.  Dupin,  M. 
Chateaubriand  himself,  called  to  ask  how  he  did.  M.  Thiers,  whose 
colleague  he  had  been  in  other  times,  sent  his  secretary.    The  people 
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of  ibe  house  refused  1o  admit  him.  "  Let  him  come  m/^  said  Carrel ;  and^ 
addressing  the  visuer,  he  said,  *'  I  have  a  favour  lo  ask  of  M*  Thien*  i 
il  is  my  c^sarDGSl  desire  that  M»  Roux  Laborie  be  not  incommoded," 

But,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  cry  of  execralton  against  the  exccutivef 
mingled  with  Ibe  interest  which  was  everywhere  ma iii Tested  for  the 
magnanimous  wriler.  So  then,  said  the  sincere  liberals,  here  is 
the  fruit  of  the  affirmations  of  M,  Thiers  and  the  Due  de  Broglia  ;  let 
ihe  bWd  ihai  has  been  shed  Ite  at  their  door.  But  for  the  importance 
bestowed  upon  a  vanquished  woman,  but  for  the  moral  forc^  with  which 
they  hivve  invested  her  by  placing  her  above  the  laws,  but  for  the  ludi- 
crous confession  they  have  made  of  their  dread  of  ihelegitimatist  party, 
never  would  that  party  have  ventured  to  display  such  an  excess  of 
hardihood*  The  partisans  of  the  ministry  appeared  evidciUly  humilia- 
ted by  these  reproaches,  for  the  liisult  offered  to  the  revolution  of  July 
was  (lag rant,  and  could  not  be  denied*  As  for  the  republicans,  they 
continued  lo  meet  tumult uously  ;  but  vengeance  was  with  them  a  senti- 
ment full  ofgrandeur  and  generosity*  The  men  of  the  people,  in  the 
vehemence  of  their  indignation,  beset  the  oiBceof  ihe  GazeUe  d€  France 
with  the  intention  of  breaking  up  its  presses.  They  were  restrained  by 
A  republican,  M.  Ferdinand  Floeon,  who  harangued  the  furious  mulli- 
lude^  and  made  them  ashamed  of  their  violence*  However,  it  was  de- 
termined in  the  office  of  the  Trihttne  to  publish  the  following  manifesio, 
the  elfect  of  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  legitimatist  meetings  thalf 
till  then,  had  been  held  tn  various  points  of  the  capital*  A  vehement 
and  strange  manifesto  it  was,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  curiously 
displayed^  and  which  shovvsj  how  much  incapacity  there  was  then  in  the 
executive,  how  much  impotence  in  the  laws,  how  much  pride  in  all 
parties,  and  anarchy  in  the  general  state  of  things, 

**  Missm^iu — You  do  not  chootie  thai  tire  people  should  sp^tk  ill  of  th«l>ucheB« 
de  Bern  ;  you  tay  ihar  ihe  i*  n  woman*  nn  unfortunnic  and  captive  womiiii ;  a  ino- 
ther,  dppTived  of  her  children  ;  you  sny  rhat  regard  is  due  mih<*  fetnttle  bcx^  to 
w«iiknea<  uid  miatorlune^     You  vet  yourselves  up  a^  her  ctiampiona. 

**  And  we,  havinn  taken  pun  in  the  rei-oluiion  of  July,  we  ded^e  thai  w©  will 
not  infTcjr  f ou  aay  fonger  to  inmU  it  in  ytvur  jourtialft. 

**  Wf!  did  think  that  the  care  of  iin  defence  might  atUl  be  teft  to  those  who 
bAve  profited  by  it.  We  think  so  no  iorigcr.  The  revolutioti  of  July  is  a  prinri- 
nle.  The  men  who  have  u^urp^ed  it,  permit  yoQ  to  attack  it.  The  revolutioii  of 
July  TB  oppreBBcct  and  persecuted  every  day  in  the  pereona  of  thoae  who  cfl'ecied  ix  ; 
Lhe  prisai^if  are  Riled  with  its  friends  and  represent  at  ivea ;  (he  regiatei-s  of  the  gaola 
are  senbbled  all  over  with  the  names  of  the  defenders  of  liberty.  If,  then,  yoa 
elftjm  the  ijrivilcge  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  oppreaAed,  ihat  privilege  belongs  lo 
as  aa  tnucli  and  more  than  to  you. 

**  For  ua,  we  were  upon  the  ground  on  the  day  of  the  %h(.  We  looked  for  you 
and  did  not  lind  yon,  atid  oow  yon  abow  yourselves,  Yoq  dare  to  forbid  ua  to 
apeak  of  your  dame. 

''  VV(  iL  tht'u,  our  dame  la  liberty  ;  our  dame  le  the  revoliition  of  July,  afid  we 
(brbnl  yoti  to  apeak  of  her  good  or  bad. 

*•  You  have  held  meetings  in  the  eapitalf  the  avowed  object  of  which  waatomant^ 
hmX  your  ivrnpaiby  for  a  csuae  which  I  he  nation  repudiates.  The  capital,  atnazed 
•t  your  auriacity,  has  vainly  awaited  the  repreaaion  of  so  much  effrontery  by  legal 
DUeans.     We  forbid  yuu  to  hold  similar  meetings  for  the  future^ 

"  Atxl,  lince  the  eitLUtive  approves  ot  you,  vji  it  toleraii^syou,  wedenelKre  lo  you, 
the  very  first  occasion  on  which  you  shall  have  had  the  maolenee  to 
]•  J  public  meeting  of  le^iimaiiaia,  we  will  do  what  the  executive  oaghl  la 

have  uoii^i  long  ago,  we  will  disperse  you  by  force, 

(Signed)  *•  P.  C,  C  FERDINAKD  FLOCON.'^ 
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The  government  could  no  longer  remain  neutral ;  it  interfered 
through  the  police.  The  leaders  were  put  under  surveillance ;  some 
arrests  were  made.  MM.  de  Calvimont,  Albert  Berthier,and  Theodore 
Anne,  who  were  to  6ght  MM.  Marrmst,  d^Hervas,  and  Achille  Gregoire, 
were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  executive  to  prevent 
the  meeting.  This,  however,  would  not  have  been  enough  to  stop  the 
mischief,  if  the  legitimatists  had  not  perceived  that  they  had  taken  a 
bad  course.  The  Gazette  de  France^  the  Courier  de  r Europe^  and  the 
Quotidienney  Icgitimatist  organs,  pointedly  expressed,  in  the  name  of 
their  party,  their  regret  at  what  had  passed.  Armand  Carrel,  whose 
life  had  been  thought  in  danger,  was  soon  restored  to  the  journal  which 
he  conducted  with  so  much  eclat.  At  last  the  republicans  returned  to 
the  use  of  less  ofiensive  language,  and  to  a  calmer  bearing  as  regarded 
the  royalists.  But  as  their  resentments  had  not  yet  been  wholly  allay* 
ed,  they  signed,  very  numerously,  a  petition  demanding  that  the  Duchess 
de  Berri  should  be  brought  to  trial ;  and  such  of  them  as  had  long 
abstained  from  wearing  the  insignia  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  which, 
they  said,  had  been  profaned,  now  made  a  point  of  never  appearing  in 
public  but  with  the  ribbon  of  July  in  their  button*holes. 

The  ministry,  meanwhile,  was  silently  preparing  means  for  turning 
to  good  account  the  advantageous  position  afforded  to  it  by  the  JDuchesa 
de  Berri.  The  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Blaye  had  opposed  the  intro* 
duction  of  the  police  into  the  fort.  As  a  soldier,  he  wished  to  command 
over  his  soldiers.  This  loAiness  of  character  gave  offence.  M.  Chous- 
serie,  because  he  was  a  man  of  honour,  ceased  to  appear  sufficiently 
devoted.  General  Bugeaud  was  appointed  to  supersede  him.  He  was 
a  man  endowed  with  high  qualities  as  a  soldier,  possessed  of  sound  in- 
formation upon  certain  subjects,  remarkable  for  a  sort  of  grotesque 
common  sense  ;  whimsical  rather  than  ill-natured,  susceptible  even  of 
good  feeling  by  fits,  but  irascible,  blunt,  destitute  of  tact,  scorning  the 
suaviter  in  modo^  and  6lled  with  a  subaltern's  zeal,  the  meanness  of 
which  he  hardly  contrived  to  relieve  by  his  arrogance,  his  bluntness, 
and  his  blustering  airs.  The  arrival  of  such  a  man  was  a  thunder- 
stroke to  the  prisoner ;  she  readily  guessed  what  he  was  in  reality,  not- 
withstanding all  the  courtesies  to  which  he  laboured  sincerely  to  bend 
his  stubborn  nature,  )ind  she  was  afraid  of  him. 

The  ccmmissary  of  police,  Joly,  was  also  sent  to  the  citadel ;  he  was 
lodged  in  the  enclosure  under  the  apartment  occupied  by  the  princess. 
There  were  aAerwards  discovered,  sunk  in  the  ceiling  of  the  room  as- 
signed to  this  commissary  of  police,  two  funnels  covered  with  plaster 
and  terminating  upon  a  very  thin  plate  of  metal  placed  a  little  in  front 
of  the  room  in  which  it  was  customary  with  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  Ma- 
dame d'Hautefort,  and  M.  de  Brissac  to  meet.  Was  this  a  contrivance 
for  the  purpose  of  espionage  ?  Certain  it  is  that  the  government  spee- 
dily obtained  the  most  precise  information,  but  it  wanted  the  means  of 
making  use  of  it,  and  those  means  were  furnished  it  by  the  prisoner 
herself.  On  the  22d  of  February,  1833,  she  placed  in  the  hands  of 
General  Bugeaud  the  following  declaration :    *'  Urged  by  circumstances 
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and  by  the  itieasures  ordered  by  ihe  government,  though  I  had  the 
Btrongcst  reasons  to  keep  my  marriage  secret,  [  ih»ak  it  a  duty  lo  my- 
aelf  and  lo  R»y  children  lo  declare  that   I  waa  secretly  marfied  during 

y  residence  in  fialy* — Marie  Carolii^je/* 
^  Now,  here  m  what  the  princess  wroie  to  M»  de  Mesnard  upon  th© 
bjecE  of  the  above  declorrttioo, 

•*  I  feej  as  if  it  would  kill  me  to  tell  yon  whal  follows,  but  it  must  t;e 
done.  Vexatious  annoyances;  the  order  l^  leave  me  titono  wilh  spies  ; 
iho  certointy  that  I  cannot  get  out  till  September,  could  alone  h«ve  de- 
termined me  to  declare  my  secret  marriage," 

HoWh,  indeed,  could  it  be  supposed  that  the  Duchess  de  Bern  should, 
of  ber  own  accord,  determine  to  sign  a  document  which  stripped  her 
of  her  liite  of  regent  and  of  her  dignity  as  a  mother!  A  document,  the 
publieaiion  of  which  degraded  the  cause  of  legitimacy,  covered  Ihe 
royalists  with  confusion,  and  made  the  issue  of  a  civil  war  turn  upon 
the  hazards  of  a  secret  amour.  Marie  Caroline,  therefore,  on!y  yielded, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  declaration,  ^*  to  the  measures  ordained 
by  the  government,"  After  all,  resignation  waa  a  thing  impossible  to 
her  ardent  temperament,  and  she  had  not  auBicient  fortitude  to  sacrifice 
herself  lo  her  party  by  rising  superior  lo  her  misfortune.  Perhaps  no 
mare  might  have  been  necessary  than  to  let  some  hope  of  liberty  gleam 
upon  her*  Certain  ii  is  that  she  did  not  consult  upon  thist  occasion 
either  Madame  d'Hntitcfort  or  M,  de  Brissac.  as  if  she  had  been  afraid 
that  rbey  W'nuld  hinder  her  from  rtTshing  upon  dcMruciioo, 

The  declaration  was  made  upon  the  22d.  On  the  26th  the  queen 
could  read  il  in  the  Moniieur.  Thus,  Marie  Caroline  saw  the  details 
of  her  private  life  exposed  lo  the  insulting  commentaries  of  the  mulij- 
lude,  under  the  government  of  those  s^he  most  loved  of  all  her  kindred ; 
I  bus,  she  had  counted  in  vain  upon  thai  common  regard  for  the  family 
honour,  which  prevails  even  in  humble  life. 

But  this  disclosure  of  a  woman's  weakness  was  not  only  shameful. 
It  was  also  impolitic:  for  the  momentary  advantage  the  ministry  could 
rive  from  the  discredit  cast  upon  the  legitimatist  party,  was  far  from 
omfiensing  the  lasting  injury  they  inflicted  upon  the  monarchical 
tnctple,  by  the  disgrace  entailed  upon  a  royal  hotise* 
Accordingly,  the  result  disappointed  the  expectations  of  the  execu- 
live.  In  the  eyes  of  all  honest  men,  the  disgrace  of  the  fouU  confessed 
WES  ahnost  covered  from  view  by  the  infamy  of  the  publicity  given  to 
11.  The  republicans,  behaving  with  as  much  geoerosjly  to  the  captive 
princess  as  they  had  shown  themselves  formidable  to  her  party*  in* 
vcighcd  solely  against  the  violation  of  the  sacred  lies  of  blood  com* 
pilled  by  ihe  executive.  As  for  the  legitimatisls,  they  denied  the 
ithenticity  of  the  declaraiion,  and  asserted  that  the  Duchess  de  Bern 
fd  boon  basely  calumniated  before  the  face  of  Europe*  The  ministers 
most,  then,  have  fell  to  what  miserable  necessities  they  had  condemned 
m «*: I  vcs.  A cc used  o f  fra u d  and  i m pos t u  re^  no  mea  n s  of  exc ul paling 
mselveg  remained,  but  by  proving,  by  authentic  evidence,  the  preg- 
ncy  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri ;  and  how  was  that  proof  to  be  obtained, 
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without  descending  to  the  vilest  and  most  tyrannical  persecution? 
They  might,  k  is  true,  suffer  the  prisoner  to  be  delivered  in  Biaye; 
they  might  have  proper  measures  taken  for  having  the  accouchement 
duly  authenticated,  and  thus  they  might  shut  the  mouths  of  those  who 
were,  or  who  afiected  to  be,  incredulous.  But  bow  many  chances  would 
they  have  to  run,  if  this  course  was  adopted  7  not  to  say  how  ignoble 
it  was  to  surround  a  captive  woman  with  spies,  and  to  set  policemen  to 
watch  the  moment  when  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother.  Who 
could  ans^ver  for  it,  that  she  should  not  succeed,  when  the  critical  hour 
was  come,  in  baffling  the  vigilance  of  her  guardians  I  What  would  be 
the  consequence  besides,  should  she  die  in  child*birth,  or  should  she 
sink  under  the  moral  torture  of  the  investigation,  which  to  her  was  so 
full  of  insult?  Should  the  executive  sufler  a  charge  of  assassination  to 
lie  at  its  door?  These  fears,  u{)on  the  part  of  the  minister9,  were  the 
more  natural,  inasmuch  as  the  prisoner's  health  had  been  visibly  de- 
dining  for  some  time.  A  report  was  drawn  up,  on  -the  1st  of  March, 
by  five  physicians  of  Blaye,  and  it  stated  : 

"  It  will  be  very  important  to  enable  Madame  la  Diichesse  de  Berri  to  proceed,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  her  native  country,  the  temperature  of  which  appears  by  all 
means  likely  to  be  more  favourable  to  her  health ;  and,  should  this  salutary  mea* 
sure  be  adopted,  it  would  be  desirable  that  it  should  be  effected  before  the  conclusion 
of  her  presumed  pregnancy,  for  fear  the  svmptoms  of  the  pulmonary  aifection  should 
make  too  rapid  progress  after  her  accoucnement  to  allow  of  a  journey  of  any  kind. 
This  advice  ought  to  have  the  more  weight,  because  every  day  the  captivity  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Berri  is  prolonged,  cannot  but  have  a  most  injurious  effect  on  her 
moral  condition." 

The  inference  was  clear;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  addition  to 
the  signatures  of  MM.  Canihac,  Grateloup,  Bourses,  and  Gintrac,  there 
was  also  attached  to  this  report  that  of  M.  Meniere,  whom  the  govern- 
ment itself  had  appointed  as  physician  to  the  princess,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  M.  Orfila. 

The  ministers,  then,  had  potent  nnotiv.es  for  not  prolonging  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  until  aAer  her  accouchement ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  did  not  wish  to  set  her  at  liberty  until  they  had 
obtained  manifest  authentic  proof  of  her  pregnancy,  such  as  they  could 
victoriously  oppose  to  the  denials  of  the  legitimatist  party. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  M.  Deneux,  the  Duchess  de  Berri's 
accoucheur,  demanded  permission  to  proceed  to  Blaye.  He  was  de- 
termined upon  this  step  by  considerations  which  his  party  did  not  ap- 
prove of,  but  which,  nevertheless,  were  honourable.  He  thought  that 
if  his  request  were  rejected,  the  fact  of  pregnancy  would  be  disproved, 
and  that  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  were  granted,  his  mission  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  formal  disavowal  of  the  protest,  formerly  attributed  to 
Louis  Philippe,  against  the  legitimacy  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux.  The 
reader  will  recollect  the  doubts  to  which  tbe  birth  of  the  Due  de  Bor- 
deaux had  given  occasion.  These  doubts  had  been  ingeniously  increased 
and  envenomed  aAer  the  revolution  of  July  by  the  partisans  of  Louis 
Philippe;  a  judicial  inquiry  had  even  been  talked  of.  M.  Deneux 
thought,  not  without  reason,  that  by  going  to  do  at  Blaye,  by  order  of 
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the  new  governmeiiE»  what  he  had  done  in  the  Ttiiferies  on  the  29th  of 
September,  1820,  he  would  render  it  impossible  for  the  court iera  to 
dispute  the  authority  of  his  first  teallmoDy, 

Desiring  by  all  means  to  destroy  the  accusation  of  falsehood  thrown 
out  agatiHt  them,  the  ministers  fell  it  their  interest  to  have  the  pri- 
soner^a  pregnancy  certified  by  one  of  her  own  party.  Now,  the  devo- 
tton  of  M*  Deneux  to  the  mother  of  Henry  V,  was  notorious^  and  his 
profession  as  nn  accoucheur  gave  his  presence  in  Blayc  a  significance 
which  it  WBs  imposaihle  to  mi  at  a  ke*  His  proposal  was  there  fore  fa* 
voumbly  received  by  the  council,  and  was  a  fresh  subject  of  grief  and 
irritation  for  the  legit imatiats.  He  set  out,  arrived  in  Blayeon  the  24th 
of  March*  and  being  ndmilied  the  next  day  into  the  citadel,  was  intro- 
dt3ced  into  the  princesses  apartment.  She  was  In  bed  f  her  face  was 
emaciafedi  her  complexion  sallow,  her  cheeks  holtow«  She  stretched 
nut  her  hand  to  M.  Deneux,  and  said  with  a  melancholy  grace,  *'  Gi^od 
M.  Deneyx !  I  was  very  sure  he  would  come  to  me,"  The  old  man, 
intently  affected,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  bed,  sobbing  violtrntly, 
and  all  but  fainted.  When  he  recovered  from  his  emotion,  the  princess 
said  to  him,  *'  My  good  M.  Deneux,  you  have  left  your  wife  for  me, 
mbandoned  your  business,  and  inconvenienced  your  patients;  I  cannot 
accept  such  a  sacrifice;"  and,  when  he  replied  only  with  expre^ions  of 
unbounded  devotion,  the  princess,  disclosing  her  real  thoughts,  said^ 
**  But  do  you  not  know  that  by  remaining  with  me  you  will  involuntarily 
prove  an  impediment  to  my  liberation  ?"  She  saw,  in  fact,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  M.  Deneux,  a  proof  that  the  ministers  intended  to  let  her  await 
the  termination  of  her  pregnancy  in  prison.  But  M.  Deneux  repre- 
sented to  her  that  if  he  returned  to  Paris,  the  legiii  ma  list  journals  would 
deny,  more  obstiriately  than  ever,  the  declaration  of  the  22d  of  February, 
and  would,  by  so  doinor,  render  tt  still  more  imperatively  necessary  for 
the  government  to  confound  them  by  a  positive  proof,  at  the  risk  of  im* 
poning  a  longer  captivity  upon  the  princess.  She  appeared  struck  by 
lbi«  rtbservation,  and  in  a  second  interview,  which  took  place  upon  the 
28th  of  March,  she  declared  to  M,  Deneux  that  she  accepted  his 
senrice®* 

From  ihat  day  began  a  life  of  anxiety  and  self-denial  for  M,  Deneut, 
Wholly  possessed  with  the  desire  of  restoring  his  patient  to  repose  and 
liberty 4  he  did  not  fear  lo  draw  down  upon  himself  the  reprobation  of 
hi*  p«rty,  of  whieh  it  was  necessary  to  baffle  the  calculations  and  brave 
the  passions,  in  order  to  serve  the  mother  of  Henry  V.;  for  here  the 
prince«a's  interest,  and  that  of  the  legilimatist  party  were  manifestly 
oppoaed.  To  procure  the  opening  of  her  prison  gates,  Marie  CaroUn© 
hud  but  one  means,  which  was,  openly  to  divulge  that  formidable  truth 
which  the  legitimntist  parly  would  have  wished  for  ever  to  conceal, 
even  though  the  moll^ier  of  Henry  V,  were  lo  remain  longer  the  victim 
of  th«  important  secret* 

But  a  mem  avowal  waa  not  what  the  ministers  wanted,  not  such  an 
tfowal  as  had  been  made  on  the  ^td  of  February,  and  published  on  the 
26th«     What  the  government  required  wag  a  pubiie  authentication  of 
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the  fact,  resting  upon  ofiicial  testimony,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  ren- 
der all  controversy  impossible.  Now,  the  Duchess  de  Berri  felt  an  in- 
vincible repugnance  to  allow  of  that  authentication ;  first,  from  feelings 
of  modesty,  and  next,  because,  having  been  already  deceived,  she  did 
not  believe  that  her  liberty  would  be  granted  her  in  return  for  the  sacri- 
fice the  government  dared  to  demand  of  her. 

The  following  was  the  plan  submitted  to  General  Bugeaud  upon  this 
subject,  by  M.  Deneux.  A  certain  number  of  respectable  persons  of 
Blaye  and  Bordeaux  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  government  to  receive 
from  the  accoucheurs,  chosen  in  equal  numbers  by  the  government  and 
the  princess,  a  declaration  authenticating  the  pregnancy  of  the  latter. 
The  document  having  been  made  out  in  due  form,  the  princess  was  to 
embark  in  presence  of  the  same  persons,  and  the  document  was  not  to 
be  sent  to  Paris  until  the  vessel  had  proceeded  far  away  from  Blaye. 
This  plan  bespoke  a  distrust  offensive  to  ministers,  and  which  they  had 
but  too  well  deserved.  General  Bugeaud  appeared,  nevertheless,  dis- 
posed to  adopt  it,  and  he  replied  to  M.  Deneux  that  he  would  draw  up 
propositions  which  should  be  laid  before  the  Duchess  de  Berri  and  the 
ministers ;  he  also  said,  that  if,  af>er  the  conditions  had  been  once  ef- 
fected, the  government  should  venture  to  break  its  word,  he,  Bugeaud, 
would  seize  the  corvette  La  Oapricieuse,  and  would  convey  Madame  to 
Sicily  of  his  own  sole  authority. 

If  the  Duchess  de  Berri  could  have  believed  for  an  instant  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  enemies'  promises,  she  might  perhaps  have  yielded,  but 
she  was  convinced  that  it  would  have  been  all  to  no  purpose  for  her  to 
submit  to  an  authentication,  the  offensive  nature  of  which  was,  more- 
over, so  well  suited  to  dismay  her.  A  conversation  she  had  upon  this 
subject  with  M.  Deneux,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  torments  endured  by 
this  unfortunate  woman.  **  I  would  rather  be  delivered  in  Blaye,"  she 
said  to  her  physician,  ^*  than  consent  to  the  authentication  required  of 
me.  If  I  cause  my  condition  to  be  authenticated,  the  results  will  be 
sure  to  be  published  in  the  journals,  and  I  shall  remain  here,  whilst  the 
declaration  made  at  the  moment  of  my  delivery  will  not  be  made  pub- 
lic."— "  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  can  take  upon  me  to  assert  that  Madame  is 
mistaken." — *'What,  Monsieur  Deneux,  do  you  think  that  ministers 
will  dare  to  publish  it  ?" — **  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  Madame." 
— "  Why,  it  would  be  an  infamy  beyond  all  parallel." — "  They  will 
do  it,  Madame,  you  may  rely  upon  it." — ^*'  Well,  then,  if  they  will,  I 
will  divulge  what  ought  to  remain  concealed  ;  I  will  state  the  name  of 
my  husband ;  but  as  the  French  laws  oblige  me  to  do  so  in  order  to 
legitimise  my  child,  the  odium  of  this  disclosure  will  devolve  wholly 
upon  my  enemies ;  whereas,  if  I  were  to  submit  to  have  my  pregnancy 
authenticated,  I  alone  should  be  the  person  accused,  and  it  would  not 
fail  to  be  said  that  I  longed  to  obtain  my  liberty  before  being  delivered, 
to  obtain  it  at  any  cost,  because  my  child  was  not  legitimate." 

These  considerations  determined  her,  and  she  wrote  to  General  Bu- 
geaud to  announce  her  refusal.* 

*  The  following  is  her  letter:—"  I  cannot  but  feel  gratefbl  to  yon,  general,  for 
the  motivet  which  have  dictated  the  propositions  yoa  have  submitted  to  me.   Upon 
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Somo  little  tirne  aAer  this  M.  Meniere  wm  called  to  Paris  by  teie* 
graphic  tje^patch.  He  was  summoned  to  the  council  hallp  where  he 
§tife  on  account,  in  pre^nt^e  of  the  assembled  mitn^tera,  of  aU  that  he 
knew  re;^ peering  tha  state  of  things  in  Blaye.  In  consequence  of  his 
communica lions  (t  was  definitively  fixed  that  the  princess  should  be  de* 
tivered  in  pmon.  The  king  then  tnlinnaied  hi^i  wish  to  have  a  private 
interview  with  M.  Meniere.  He  expre»±ied  himself  painfully  atjected  by 
the  rigour  displayed  against  his  wife^fi  niece,  and  represented  himself  aa 
the  victim  of  lite  necessities  of  the  conaiittitional  system.  Then,  fore- 
ieeing  what  points  would  be  likoly  to  be  touched  upon  in  the  conversa- 
lionB  tietween  the  princess  and  M*  Meniere,  he  explained  to  the  latter  at 
great  length  the  sort  of  language  he  ought  to  hotJf  and  he  took  great 
pains  to  mark  out  for  him  the  course  he  should  pursue* 

Marie  Carultiie  had  now  no  other  chance  than  a  skti fully  contrived 
evasion.  The  idea  of  this  occurred  lo  some  of  her  partisans^  and  M. 
de  Choulot  was  pitched  upon,  unknown  to  himself,  as  the  head  of  the 
conspiracy.  He  had  rendered  himseff  worthy  of  this  perilous  honour 
by  his  daring  devoteifncss  ;  by  the  sacriHces  of  every  kind  he  had  made 
for  the  cause  of  legitimacy,  esfiecially  lEie  frequent  journeys  he  had  un- 
dertaken for  that  cause,  and  in  which  he  had  sunk  the  greater  part  of 
his  fortune.  He  was  then  at  Paris  on  his  return  from  Prague,  whence 
he  brought  letters,  portrait,  and  words  of  comfort  for  ihe  Duchesa  da 
Berri.  Despairing  of  getting  admission  by  stratagem  to  the  citadel  of 
Blaye,  he  applied  in  the  5rst  instance  to  the  mtnisler  of  war,  concealing 
nothing  of  w^hat  he  had  done  for  the  Duchess  de  Berri  whilst  she  was 
still  free  and  in  arms,  *<  You  have  comJucted  yourself  like  a  true 
French  chevniier/'  said  Marshal  Suutt  to  M.  Choulot ;  but  he  added  that 
an  authorial t ion  from  the  king  himself  would  not  be  enough  to  gatn  him 
admission  to  the  princesses  pre.sence ;  that  the  affair  was  a  question  of 
stale,  and  one  upon  which  the  ministers  must  be  consulted. 

The  next  dti^  M,  de  Choulot  was  informed  that  his  request  was  re- 
jected. He  was  not  lo  be  baffled  by  this,  but  pressed  his  suit  still  more 
urgently  in  a  letter  to  the  kiii^  ;  and  n^lyiog  on  the  resourees  of  his 
own  energy  and  presence  of  mind,  he  set  out  for  Btaye.  He  presented 
himself  to  Gt!neral  Bugeaud,  appealed  to  every  motive  of  humanity  and 
of  honour,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  gaininf^  entrance  into  the  prison* 
He  found  the  Duche.%s  de  Berri  in  ^reat  despondency ^  and  attributing  Lo 
lli^  proUmged  su^erings  of  her  captivity  alt  the  blame  of  the  declaratiofi 
wrested  from  her  w^eakness.     The  interview  was  short*     M*  Bugeaud 

vb*  flr^t  pi'ruHiil  of  them^  I  w&s  detenniGGdlo  repty  irv  the  ittgniive  ;  upon  retJection,  I 
have  not  rtitingrd  my  mind.  Dcddedly,  1  vhRll  make  no  recjuest  pf  tb«  governrnenc. 
It  IT  think  fif  to  jmpase  conditjons  on  my  Ijbpriy,  Which  la  »on«cc8»try  to  my  hetltlif 
^  V  dcHi roved »  Ht^t  ii  ninke  known  thosti  condtEuirtd  to  me  la  writing*  If 
'  itpatible  with  niy  dignity,  I  will  consider  whether  I  can  accejjt  ihem. 

It-,,  ,  :  .  ...it  miiy,  I  Cftciiioi  forgets  g^enerBl,  thai  you  have,  upon  every  oteoHioa, 
com^mrd  i\w  reappct  and  the  deference  du€  10  mieiotriutiet  with  the  duiiei  iaipotect 
jtfN^fT  voj!  t  teT/ij  plmmirc  m  reattfyiiiff  to  yoa  mygrmitiide  Jor  ibis^ — Mirie  Uaho- 
'orward'j^  ili<?  Lhjctiew  de  Bern,  having  coanuunicnred  ihii 
i-  id  tlic  latter  hnvinof  enpreaiied  bit  Aurpnie  at  u,  the  prineeii 

4^_  _ u„.  ...jLsi  submit  to  coax  toe  Lioo,  in  order  fo  eicopehii  claws/' 
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had  appointed  that  the  visit  shQuId  last  only  twelve  or  fiAeen  minutes. 
Before  taking  leave  of  the  prisoner,  M.  de  Choulot,  who  had  conceived 
the  design  of  saving  her,  asked  her  for  some  object  which  might  serve 
as  a  token  of  recognition  for  the  person  whom  he  should  by  and  bye 
have  to  send  to  her.  The  Duchess  de  Berri  then  opening  a  drawer, 
said,  '*  See,  here  are  the  crown  jewels,*'  and  she  pointed  out  to  him, 
among- some  things  of  very  small  value,  a  little  chain  formed  into  a 
ring.  M.  de  Choulot  took  this,  and  he  had  scarcely  withdrawn,  when 
the  princess,  yielding  to  a  feeling  of  pride,  very  natural  in  a  mother, 
called  General  Bugeaud  to  show  him  the  portraits  of  young  Henry  and 
his  sister.  Afler  a  short  stay  in  his  prisoner's  room,  the  General  re- 
turned to  M.  de  Choulot,  and,  with  inconceivable  want  of  tact,  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  the  pregnancy  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri.  M.  de  Chou- 
lot replied,  as  might  be  expected,  that  he  had  not  come  to  the  citadel  to 
make  observations  of  that  kind,  and  he  had  remarked  nothing.  The 
Greneral's  face  grew  fiery  red  at  these  words;  all  he  sought  were  testi- 
monies ;  the  sincerity  of  which  the  legitimatists  could  not  pretend  to 
question,  and  he  had  counted  upon  that  of  M.  de  Choulot.  Disappointed 
in  his  expectation,  he  could  hardly  suppress  his  anger,  and  he  sent  his 
aide-de-c^mp,  M .  de  St.  Ahiault,  to  the  princess,  to  request  that  she 
would  let  M.  de  Choulot  see  her  on  foot  and  walking  about.  Offensive 
as  was  this  proposal,  the  Duchess  de  Berri  durst  not  reject  it ;  the  trial, 
however,  did  not  take  place,  thanks  to  the  firmness  of  M.  de  Choulot ; 
but  he  had  to  endure  very  vehement  reproaches  on  the  general's  part, 
and,,  still  more,  on  that  of  the  aide-de-camp.  He  paid  little  heed  to  them, 
and  returned  to  Paris  in  all  haste,  impatient  to  realize  his  project. 

He  had  very  clearly  seen  from  the  moment  he  entered  Blaye,  that  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  carry  off  the  Duchess  de  Berri  either  by 
ibrce  or  artifice,  unless  Louis  Philippe  himself  would  consent  secretly 
to  aid  the  scheme.  The  first  thing  he  did,  therefore,  upon  arriving  in 
Paris  was  to  write  to  the  king  that  the  princess  had  confided  to  him  her 
secret  views,  and  that  he  solicited  an  audience.  It  was  granted  him 
immediately,  and  he  was  received  at  the  Tuileries  in  Baron  Pain's 
cabinet.  But  just  as  the  king  was  about  to  see  M.  de  Choulot  face  to 
face  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind.  Whether  it  was  from  embarrass- 
ment ur  from  alarm,  he  durst  not  oppear  at  the  appointed  rendezvous. 
M.  de  Choulot  waited  a  long  time  with  visible  impatience.  Baron  Fain 
went  out  at  his  request  to  see  the  monarch,  and  upon  his  return  he 
proposed  to  M.  de  Choulot  to  introduce  him  to  the  presence  of  the  queen. 
De  Choulot  refused,  and,  aAer  fresh  expostulations,  Louis  Philippe  at 
length  decided  to  encounter  an  interview  which  must  have  been  so  very 
painful  to  him.  De  Choulot  began  in  a  respectful  and  calm  tone,  but 
gradually  warming  he  declared  to  the  king  that  the  man  he  saw  before 
him  was  bound  to  the  elder  branch  by  imperishable  sentiments  of  love 
and  fidelity.  "  That,"  said  the  king,  **  is  language  which  a  citizen 
monarch  can  understand."  M.  de  Choulot  held  in  his  hands  canes 
upon  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  leaning  since  he  had  had  a  fall  in 
hunting ;  he  remarked  that  the  king  looked  at  those  canes  in  a  manner 
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rhich  betrayed  strange  alarm^  ond  he  disarmed  himself  with  a  i^mile. 

leturning  then  to  the  subject  of  his  visits  he  expfained  to  the  king  how 
imporiant  for  him  it  was  not  to  leave  the  Duchess  6e  Berri  in  b  portion 
likely  to  have  disastrous  consequences.  He  depicted  the  princt^ss  us 
sitikmg  under  evils,  the  cause  of  which  being  unknown  to  Europe  would 
be  linked  witij  i!ie  blackest  suspicions*     Louis  Philippe  did  not  appear 

|*nac€f^nsible  to  ihe  f<*ar:i  which  were  thus  auggiesled  to  him.     He  owned 
hat   if  the  Duchess  do  Berri  died  in  prison,  that  fataf  event  mi^ht  be 
bmed  to  the  same  account  against  him  as  had  the  death  of  the  Due  de 
IptirboD  ;  but  to  lend  himself  to  the  escape  of  the  duchess  appeared  to 
Rcn  coDfrary  lo  the  dearest  intr rests  of  his  rtice.     **  My  government,'* 
pid  he,  over  and  over  again »  "my  government  must  have  guarantees;" 
levertheJess,  be  showed  himself  disposed  to  let  M.  de  Chouloi  act  with- 
out throwing  any  obstacle  in  his  wny,  only  he  required  him  to  remain 
Paris  some  days  and  wait.     During  the  whole  course  of  this  inter- 
Sew^  one  thought  had  manifeally  been   uppermost  in  the  king's  mind; 
memory  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  whose  repreijientative  he  hnd  in  a 
Banner  before  him*     He   frequently  recurred  to  the  accusations   for 
Ihich  the  death  of  that  prince  had  aflorded  a  pretext  lo  faction  ;  and  he 
ren  exclaimed,  **£/*,  mon  Dieu !  that  unlucky  bequest;  wo  have  not 
tt  received  a  sous  of  [t." 

M.  de  Choulot  believed  from  what  took  place  in  this  interview  that  it 

ioidd   be  expedient  for  him  to  wnji*     He  did  not  suspect  that  delay 

pould  paralyse  his  devoted  exertions,* 

No  change,  in  fact»  was  mnde  in  the  cruel  severity  of  the  meaiures 

gviotisly  adopted  towards  the  Duchess  de  Berri.     Isolated,  anxious, 

ilwardly  perturtn.*d  by  the  rumours  of  her  parly,  of  which  she  seemed, 

i  it  were,  sometimes  to  hear  a  distant  echo,  nhc  desired  and  requested 

bat  M'  Hennequin  and   M.  de  Chateau hriand  should  be  given  her  ss 

Jvi9ers,f     There  seemed  to  be  a  disposition  to  comply  with  her  wishes, 

(It  it  was  insisted  upon,  as  a  condition,  that  she  should  make  those 

BCltiemen  pledge  themselves  to  depo.^e  to  her  pregmmcy.     Thi^  was 

DpO!§ing  upon  her  a  stipulation  as  barsh  as  it  was  indecent ;  she  re- 

■sped  to  submit  lo  it«  and  her  request,  which  was  transmitted  to  Paris 

telegraph,  was  rejected. 

>'  We  ore  aaBurvd  Thm  M,  de  Chotitot  Inteads  to  publisK  wtiit  took  plft(^«  apoa 
thitf  o«ciisii>n  more  comuleiety  thmn  w«  have  beea  ftf  hbeny  tn  do, 

t  TliP  Tat  lowing  ia  the  leiier  »he  wrote  an  i\m  tutijeei  to  General  Bti^eaad;^ 
**  1  wbh  Etj  ink^  t^fcriil  dny^  lo  re  fleet  t  raonfiieur  Its  ^x^neml,  upon  our  vnnoai  coa- 
TefAaMunn,  t  stn  eorivincpd  thiit,  aotwiitiBi«ndtn(^  my  iineriBt!  depcre  lo  be  »er  ai 
hlirn)%  I  cuuld  noi  iiiak^  up  my  mind  iti  (imke  any  pr^iposal  lo  the  governmeoi 
trktbaul  roriHubitiit  iViiH  some  of  mv  frirtide^.  I  wiU  conliiie  myself  tu  two,  bui  upon 
Ihe  eWar  midervtMadtng  ttmi  T  ehtitl  be  nlfowed  to  sep  th«ni  witb<^UL  wifneasisB.  If 
%h»  aitabter  cofi«e*ntii  lc>  ttiia,  I  will  write  (o  7A.  le  Vioomle  dr:  Clmieaut>riand  and 
to  H*  t{enn«<3uin«  ond  nak  \\\c\\\  fo  eonie  ifi  me  10  Btiiyt'.  1  hnve  efvi  ry  reasofi  to 
lloDe  tilt  tiropcMiftts  whicti  I  ittalt  he  ettaldcd  lo  Itiv  bi^lore  \Wm  wilt  meet  J  heir 
a  iSboidd  ihftt  be  the  caie.  ihoM  iirfli>nsab  ehall  he  communicjiled  lo  ihe 

f'  I  Fe*|u«ai  yuu  wd)  make  knowfi  my  wj^hce  iq  \\w  p  res  id  en  t  of  ibo 

[  'v  re^iucat  wall  prove  to  you,  geticrat,  tliai  1  upprtciate  your  good  in- 

•'M  my  b^lmli.    I  ehall  noi  censo  10  t>e  truly  grutefut  to  you. — MjtKis 
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At  the  same  time  General  Bugeaud  was  directed  to  commuDicate  to 
her  certain  particulars  tending  to  make  her  party  odious  to  her.  That 
party,  said  a  ministerial  despatch,  which  was  carefully  communicated 
to  her  on  the  18th  of  April,  was  sacrificing  her  in  a  disgraceful  man- 
ner;  the  legitimatists  wished  for  her  death  to  afford  them  aliandie  for 
calumny  against  the  executive.  Whilst  living  she  was  no  longer  any- 
thing more  than  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  ihem.  Letters  from 
Prague  announced  that  every  one  there  was  incensed  agf^inst  her,  and 
that  among  her  most  implacable  enemies  were  M.  de  Blacas  and  the 
Abbe  de  Latil.  The  intention  of  these  craAy  communications  was 
manifest.  By  pointing  put  to  the  Duchess  de  Berri  that  her  partisans 
werd  abandoning  her,  that  her  family,  even,  was  declaring  against  her, 
it  was  hoped  that  she  would  be  driven  by  despair  to  permit  her  preg- 
nancy i.0  be  authenticated.  What  did  she  risk  by  dissatisfying  a  party, 
the  ingratitude  of  which  was  so  ingeniously  exaggerated  to  her?  But 
her  repugnance  was  not  to  be  overcome.  MM.  Orfila  and  Auvity  were 
sent  to  her  a  second  tinne,  with  MM.  Andral,  fils,  and  Fouquier.  She 
would  not  receive  them.  M.  Dubois,  who  had  been  in  Btayc  for  six 
weeks  hoping  for  admission,  wrote  her,  in  vain,  an  almost  suppliant 
letter.  "  Wo  to  him  if  he  dare  to  appear  before  me,"  she  exclaimed  in 
a  tone  that  almost  savoured  of  menace,  for  she  felt  a  sort  of  horror 
against  M.  Dubois  which  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal. 

The  government  had  spared  nothing  to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the 
prisoner.  M.  Auvity  even  went  the  length  of  pressing  M.  de  Mesnard 
to  use  his  influence  with  her  towards  inducing  her  to  consent  to  an  au- 
thentication which  should  be  followed  by  her  liberation.  All  attempts 
having  failed,  and  the  princess  having  preferred  the  misfortune  of  being 
delivered  in  the  citadel  to  the  disgrace  of  yielding,  nothing  was  now 
thought  of  but  how  to  make  the  preparations  for  her  accouchement 
complete  in  all  points.  But  was  it  not  to  be  feared  that  she  would 
baffle  the  arrangements  made  by  her  enemies  by  procuring  abortion  ? 
The  government  apprehended  this ;  thus  outraging  the  prisoner  by  sup- 
positions as  absurd  as  they  were  cruel.  The  fact  is,  that  far  from 
having  given  admission  to  such  a  thought,  she  manifested  her  intention 
to  suckle  her  child.  Now,  as  she  had  not  suckled  either  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux  or  the  Princess  Louise,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  these  facts 
would  give  rise  to  uripleasant  interpretations  in  Prague,  and  in  the 
world  in  general.  Accordingly  Madame  d'Hautefort  did  not  hesitate  to 
argue  against  Marie  Caroline's  wishes ;  but  all  remonstrances  and  en- 
treaties were  ineffectual.  MM.  Gintrac,  Meniere,  and  Deneux  having 
declared  that  the  princess  ought  to  suckle  the  child,  even  for  the  sake 
of  her  own  health,  she  expressed  the  greatest  delight  at  this,  and  re- 
quested that  the  necessary  matters  should  be  brought  in  all  haste  from 
Paris.  She  could  not  offer  a  more  formal  confutation  of  the  calumnious 
fears  entertained  by  the  government ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  mi- 
nisters, in  order  to  prevent  an  imaginary  crime,  stooped  to  precautions, 
the  pretended  prudence  of  which  was  but  folly  and  insult.  Though  the 
windows  were  protected  by  bars  and  closed  below  by  demi-persiennes^ 
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pcrfectlv  secured,  ihey  talked  of  placing  iron  gralioga  across  ihem,  for 

I'  Eir,  no  doubt,  thor  the  child  sEiould  be  thrust  through  the  bars,  and 
us,  the  pbysicnl  pronf  of  pregnancy  be  destroyed.     The  geniya  of 
pbnage  went  still  furl  her  ♦  *  ,  .  but  here  we  must  atop,      Wheo 
ilicy  Hesitates  at  nolhiiig,  it  is  impossible  to  relate  every  thing  |   in 
ich  a  etuie,  silence  is  but  the  modesty  of  history. 
At  last  the  Duchess  da  Beni  could  meaaure  the  extent  of  her  mi«* 
rtuae.     Devoted  lo  unparnllelcd  humiliations,  and  steeped  in  bitterness 
to  the  lips,  nothing  more  remained  for  her  to  expiate*     In  the  beginning 
of  her  captivity,  she  had  at  least  some  consolations,  and  she  had  not 
been  forbidden  lo  beguile  her  sorrows.     She  could  at  time^  forget  the 
ri^ur  of  her  destiny,  when  from  the  rampart  assigned  her  as  a  place 
for  her  promenades,  she  followed  with  her  eye  the  steamboat  which 
every  morning  proceeds  from  Bordeaux  to  Blaye ,'  or,  when  from  th© 
plain,  where  the  inhabitants  of  thofc  two  cities  assemble  upon  certain 
daytt,  she  received  the  salutation  of  fidelity,  or  recognised  some  friend 
^^aC  her  mistortune*     But  even  these  brief  gleams  of  pleasure  had  dis« 
^^Bpeand  for  her  since  the  beginnitig  of  April,     Languid  and  suffering, 
^^Re  hardly  ever  le/l  her  apartment,  and  was  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
kind  attentions  bestowed  upon  her  by  her  companions  in  captivity; 

Mjutppy  still,  if  in  her  fallen  condition  she  had  not  had  constantly  to 
Itruggte  against  the  imi>ortunities  or  the  rudeness  of  her  keepers* 

On  the  24th  of  April,  General  Bugeaud  entered  her  room,  holding  a 
roll  of  (laper  in  his  hand.  It  was  a  sort  of  prospectus  of  what  was  to 
take  pluce  at  the  moment  of  her  confmenient.  The  paper  mentioned  as 
persons  who  were  to  be  present  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  sub-prefeet 
cxf  Blaye,  the  mayor,  one  of  his  adjoints,  tlie  president  of  the  tribunal, 
the  pHicureur  du  roi,  the  judge  de  pnix,  the  commandant  of  the  national 
guard,  MM*  Dubois  and  Meniere,  The  paper  slated  that  all  th^'se  wit* 
oesses  were  to  enter  the  bedroom  at  the  commencement  of  the  labour ; 
that  they  w*ere  to  authenticate  the  princess'^s  identity ;  that  they  were 
^Jp  ask  her  if  she  was  really  the  Duchess  de  Bern,  if  she  was  pregnant, 
P^Dd  if  she  ielt  near  being  delivered ;  that  mention  should  be  made  of 
Tier  replies  or  of  her  silence;  that  the  witnesses  should  then  scrutinize 
the  room,  the  closets,  the  cupboards,  the  secretaries,  the  drawers,  and 
eveo  the  prince^s^s  bed^^  to  see  if  there  was  no  new-born  infant  in  the 
room,  and  that  with  the  same  view  ihey  should  ascertain  whether  there 
was  not  abfjut  the  Duchess  de  fSerri  any  pregnant  woman  upon  the 
point  of  being  delivered ;  that  in  case  she  should  cry  out  during  the 
labour,  mention  should  be  made  of  those  cries,  and  also  of  the  cries  of 
the  infnnt  at  the  moment  of  its  birth.  Mark  Caroline  had  no  sooner 
lieard  the  enumeratkin  of  these  formalities,  than  she  burst  into  a  passion 
of  grief  and  iudtgnation ;  but  the  general  going  on  to  say  that  the  pre* 
cautions  could  not  stop  there,  and  that  in  order  to  hf?  aware  of  the  c^m* 
encemenl  of  lie r  labour,  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  two  persons 
K>n  the  watch  in  the  room  adjoining  her  bedroom,  '*  Retire,  sir,''  cried 
"tlir  princess,  in  a  transport  of  mge ;  and,  rushing  from  the  room  into 
her  b^dfoooii  she  violently  slapped  the  door  to,     M,  Deoeux  was  imine* 
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diately  summoned.  The  princess  was  in  bed  suffering  extreme  agita- 
tion ;  the  muscles  of  her  face,  neck,  and  chest,  were  contracted,  her 
breathing  was  painful,  her  lips  swollen  and  livid,  her  heart  palpitated 
violently,  the  child  no  longer  gave  any  signs  of  life. 

As  scenes  like  this  might  bring  on  a  miscarriage,  and  entail  fearful 
responsibility  upon  the  ministers.  General  Bugeaud  spared  no  pains  to 
soothe  Marie  Caroline,  and  he  succeeded ;  for  impressions  were  with 
her,  more  vehement  than  lasting ;  but  it  made  no  part  of  his  concilia- 
tory system  to  annul  the  arrangements  prescribed  in  the  paper  he  had 
read.     On  the  contrary,  he  negotiated  laboriously  for  their  acceptance. 

Though  placed  about  Marie  Caroline  by  the  government,  M.  A^eniere 
completely  disapproved  of  the  course  prescribed  in  the  paper  in 
question.  He  wrote  upon  this  subject  to  M.  d'Argaut,  and  gave  grounds 
for  his  disapprobation  as  honourable  as  they  were  decisive.  What 
could  be  the  purpose  of  a  document  of  this  kind  ?  To  convince  the  in- 
credulous ?  But  the  denials  upon  the  part  of  the  legitimatists  were  syste- 
matic. C/Ould  there  be  a  doubt  that  they  had  not  made  up  their  minds 
to  deny  the  clearest  evidence  ?  Besides,  not  to  speak  of  the  indecency 
of  the  task  imposed  upon  the  witnesses,  was  it  not  impossible  to  fulfil  it? 
Would  not  M.  Deneux,  a  man  of  honour,  and  responsible  for  the  result  of 
the  accouchement,  protect  his  patient  from  the  disastrous  influence  which 
the  sight  of  eight  or  ten  persons  perfectly  unknown  to  her,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  grossly  offensive  inquisitorial  mission,  would  have  upon  her 
m  the  midst  of  the  emotion  of  such  a  moment  ? 

Thus,  then,  amongst  a  people  renowned  for  its  generosity  and  its 
courtesy,  the  accouchement  of  a  poor  vanquished  captive  and  abandoned 
sick  woman  was  become  the  great  affair  of  the  moment,  the  subject  of 
a  very  busy  ministerial  correspondence,  in  short,  a  question  of  state. 
What  do  I  say  ?  Negotiations  were  carried  on  respecting  this  accouche- 
ment as  beligerent  powers  treat  between  them  respecting  a  province  to 
be  divided  or  a  peace  to  be  concluded. 

After  long  negotiations,  Marie  Caroline  consented,  first,  to  send  word 
to  General  Bugeaud  when  she  felt  the  pains  of  labour ;  secondly,  to 
reply  affirmatively  to  the  following  question,  **  Are  you  the  Duchess  de 
Berri  ?"  Thirdly,  should  the  witnesses  not  arrive  until  after  her  ac- 
couchement, to  receive  them  when  M.  Deneux  should  think  proper. 

In  return  for  these  concessions,  Marie  Caroline  required,  first,  that 
upon  no  pretext  should  M.  Dubois^enter  her  room ;  secondly,  that  a 
promise  should  be  given  her  that  she  should  be  set  at  liberty  as  soon  as 
M.  Deneux  should  think  her  in  a  state  to  support  the  fatigues  of  the 
journey ;  thirdly  that  the  promise  should  be  discussed  and  determined 
in  council,  and  signed  by  five  ministers  at  least;  fourthly,  that  the 
original,  or  a  copy  signed  by  the  ministers  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
general,  and  preserved  by  him  ;  fifthly,  that  a  copy  of  this  promise 
should  be  put  into  her  own  hands. 

This  last  clause  gave  rise  to  various  negotiations,  in  the  sequel  of 
which  the  conditions  were  accepted  upon  both  sides,  and  transmitted  to 
the  government  by  telegraph.     The  reader,  we  trust,  will  pardon  us  for 
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4|Mhi  details ;  it  is  painfal,  but  it  b  useful  Id  set  them  forth.  This  ts 
l6e  way  in  which  dynasties  make  war  upon  each  olber«  The  affair  of 
Che  programme  beiog  terminQted,  nOihiQg  remained  but  to  take  mea- 
sures that  the  witness  might  not  be  too  InJe  inr'>rmed  of  the  prtHrise 
moment  of  the  nccfjuchemcnt.  \f«Deneux  had  l>ccn lodged  in  ihechnmber 
formerly  occupied  by  the  commissary  of  police,  Joly,  that  is  to  say, 
under  Marie  Caroline's  apartment.  Now,  on  the  first  of  May,  a  n>es* 
eage  was  sent  io  M.  Dcneux,  nrdering  him  on  tha  pari  of  Genera! 
Biigeaudf  to  quit  that  room,  fn  vain  did  he  allege  the  respect  due  to 
hrs  age  and  to  his  habitSf  in  order  to  evade  an  injunction,  the  secret 
motive  of  which  he  loo  wf;ll  guessed,  His  room  was  taken  po?sesjiion 
of,  find  a  ladder  wiis  placed  in  it,  which  reached  to  the  ceiling  immedi- 
ately undifr  the  captive's  bed.  General  Bugeaud,  on  his  purt,  tht»nght 
it  his  duly  to  wuich  »*ith  ihe  warders  of  the  first  floor,  of  whom  Ih^re 
were  four,  two  oflicerij»  MM.  Fayoux  and  Stilw belle,  and  two  non-com* 
missioned  officers,  MM,  Budier  and  Willemot,  Bui  even  this  was  not 
enough  to  relieve  the  governor  of  Blaye  from  ihe  fear  of  being  laken 
tma wares ;  he  therefore  determined  to  make  two  warders  sleep  in  ibe 
room  adjoining  Ihe  bedchamber  of  Marie  Carol«ne»  so  that  the  door  be- 
tween ihe  two  remaining  open,  the?!©  men  migljt,  upon  the  slightest 
moan  of  the  princess,  hurry  to  hts  bed  and  give  him  the  signalp  This 
scheme*  with  which  Marie  Caroline  was  threatened,  was  perhaps  only 
designed  with  a  view  of  making  the  princess  consent  to  sufler  M, 
Meniere,  the  physician  assigned  her  by  J  he  gnvemment,  to  sleep  in  ihe 
salon  instead  of  the  two  warders.  She  did  consent  to  ibis  as  soon  an  it 
had  been  agreed  upon  that  the  salon  should  be  occupied  by  M.  Meniere 
and  M*  DeneuiK  together.  It  was  also  thought  lo  make  all  the  persons 
dioten  as  witnesses  sleep  In  ihe  citadel,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
hmm  entered  rt  upon  the  evening  of  the  8th,  had  not  the  mayor  a  ad  ihe 
judge  de  paix  been  detained  beyond  the  town  by  urgent  business. 
But  with  all  the  minute  and  circumspect  foresight  of  the  princess's 
keepers,  they  were  to  be  batlled  by  circumstances. 

!t  was  now  the  night  of  the  9th  of  May,  and  nothing  foretold  that 
that  night  was  to  be  marked  by  the  expected  event.  Si*  Deneux  and 
M.  M^ni^ro  went  to  bed,  not  expecting  that  their  services  were  about 
to  Ut  called  for,  and  the  whole  citadel  seemed  asleep.  Suddenly  Ihe 
door  of  the  princess's  bedchamber  was  o|*ened ;  Madame  Hansler 
nisht'id  half-dressed  into  the  room,  calling  out,  "Come,  come,  M, 
Drnciix,  ma  dame  is  in  labour/'  It  was  about  three  in  the  morning. 
In  a  moment  everybody  was  on  ^lot.  M.  Meniere  ran  atkl  kntfcked 
al  the  diXif  of  the  corridor,  loudly  calling  to  the  general;  the  latter, 
in  hU  turn,  hurried  to  the  door  at  the  cnlranc^  of  the  pallisaded 
©nchjsunj  to  call  M,  Dubois.  Orders  were  given  to  discharge  the 
Cftnnon  to  summon  the  witnesses  from  the  town  into  ihe  Htadel,  MM* 
Dvnvux  and  Menti  re  wer©  already  by  Marie  Cnn*!In*'*s  brxiside.  Pre* 
■rntly  arrived  in  the  salon  Gf^neml  Bugeiiud,  M,  fJelort,  eofnmandant 
of  the  place,  M.  Dubois  and  the  oflircrs  on  duty*  Messengers  ran 
horninlly  about  the  citadel  in  cvciy  direction.    Three  cannon -shots 
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were  fired.  "  What's  that  ?"  cried  the  princess,  in  alarm  ;  she  was  re- 
assured, and  was  entreated  to  calm  herself,  and  to  wait  patiently.  The 
princess  replied  to  these  dodbly  cruel  entreaties,  "  But  do  you  not  think 
that  this  delay  will  be  fatal  to  my  child  ?"  M.  Dubois  had  approached 
the  bedroom ;  M.  Meniere  immediately  placed  himself  so  as  to  prevent 
Marie  Caroline  from  seeing  him ;  at  the  same  time  Madame  Hansler 
said  to  him  in  a  whisper,  but  with  great  vehemence,  ^^  Retire,  sir, 
retire,  will  you  7"  It  was  during  this  scene  that  M.  Deneux  effected 
the  delivery,  and  he  received  immediately  aAerwards  from  the  princess's 
hands  the  declaration  he  was  to  make  to  the  witnesses.  Marie  Caroline 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  Madame  d'Hautefort,  who  was  sent  for  im- 
mediately ;  then  perceiving  M.  Bugeaud  in  the  salon,  she  said  to  M. 
Meniere,  **  He  may  come  in  if  he  pleases."  The.  general  approached, 
and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  '^  I  called  as  soon  as  I  felt  the  first 
pain;  I  did  what  I  could,  and  I  hope  that  all  will  be  well;"  words  painfully 
expressing  the  state  of  submission  and  restraint  under  which  that  un- 
fortunate princess  had  lived  till  then.  Thereupon,  with  a  laudable 
impulse  of  good  feeling,  the  general  read  to  her  a  ministerial  despatch 
he  had  received  the  preceding  evening,  and  which  he  knew  would  be 
grateful  to  her.  She  thanked  him  with  great  earnestness ;  and,  as  he 
was  withdrawing,  she  said  to  him,  '^  General,  you  have  two  daughters, 
well  then  here  is  a  third."  She  had  before  said  to  M.  Meniere,  in 
speaking  of  the  mysterious  personage,  who  at  this  moment,  no  doubt, 
filled  her  thoughts,  *'  He  will  be  happy,  he  longed  so  much  for  a 
daughter." 

Meanwhile  the  witnesses  were  arrived.  Everything  having  been  ar- 
ranged for  their  reception,  word  was  sent  to  General  Bugeaud.  Madame 
d'Hautefort  was  at  this  moment  with  the  princess,  and  the  demeanour 
of  that  lady,  her  impatient  movements  and  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance, showed  how  intensely  painful  had  been  to  her  all  the  details 
of  this  disgusting  drama.  Such  was  her  agitation,  that  when  the 
witnesses  delayed  to  make  their  appearance,  she  advanced  to  the  door, 
and  said  imperiously,  "  Come,  gentlemen,  madame  is  waiting  for  you." 
The  witnesses  entered  with  solemn  looks.  The  president,  Pastoureau, 
addressed  the  appointed  questions  to  the  princess ;  she  replied  without 
hesitation,  and  the  witnesses  withdrew  into  the  salon  to  draw  up  the 
requisite  document.  This  formality  being  completed,  M.  Deneux  was 
called  upon  by  the  president  to  declare  who  was  the  person  whom  he 
had  just  put  to  bed.  There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Was  it  the 
declaration  of  a  legitimate  marriage  that  was  expected  ?  Curiosity  was 
depicted  upon  every  face,  and  the  pause  was  a  solemn  one.  M.  Deneux 
made  the  following  declaration,  "  I  have  just  delivered  Madame  la 
Duchesse  de  Berri  here  present,  the  lawful  wife  of  Count  Hector  Luchesi 
Palli  of  the  princes  del  Campo  Franco,  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  domiciled  at  Palermo." 

The  effect  produced  by  these  words  was  profound  and  various,  ac- 
cording to  the  sentiments  of  sympathy  or  dislike  that  animated  the 
persons  present.    Thosq  who  had  counted  upon  the  scandal  of  a  con- 
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fession,  minglefl  with  unavoidable  soppressiong,  appeared  vexed  and 
eonrounded,  A  generoua  tmti? faction,  on  ^the  other  hand,  glowed  in 
the  faces  of  those  who,  without  being  of  the  prisoner's  parly,  respected 
in  her  the  rights  of  the  vanquished,  of  weakoesSj  and  of  misforiune^ 

The  government  learned  its  victory  by  the  telegraph,  but  il  was 
not  content  with  the  information  conveyed  to  il  by  ihe  official  channel. 
Immediately  alW  the  accouchement,  M,  Deneux  had  hastened  to  write 
lo  his  wife  a  letter  which  he  had  sealed,  aOer  having  conimunicated  it 
to  General  Bugeaud*  The  government  broke  the  seal  of  that  letter, 
sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Madanie  Deneust,  and  kept  the  originolj  which  it 
circulated  in  the  !wo  Chambers ;  for,  once  engaged  in  the  headlong 
course  of  arbitrary  power,  the  executive  knew  not  where  to  stop. 

Though  the  Uuchess  de  Bern'  had  legitimized  her  child  by  naming 
her  husband,  the  partisans  of  the  new  dyiiaisty  exulted  with  indecent 
zeal  at  the  event,  of  which  the  minister  had  so  well  prepared  the 
scandal-  The  republicane  only  raanifestecl  the  contempt  they  felt  ibr 
this  ignoble  triumph* 

As  for  the  legitimatists  they  were  overwhelmed  with  CiOns^temation  ; 
some  of  them,  however,  still  pi?rsisted  in  their  darling  incredulity,  and 
they  did  not  hesilate  to  denounce  the  document  upon  which  their 
enemies  relied,  as  the  denouement  of  an  inirigue  which  had  begun  with 
violence  and  ended  with  a  lie.  Was  it  not  a  thing  unheard  of  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  to  keep  n  princess  in  close  confinement  and 
seclusion,  that  she  might  be  delivered  in  a  sort  of  slavery  t  Could 
there  Ite  any  civil  standing  for  the  child,  or  any  physical  certainty  of 
it!*  l>irih,  when  the  mother,  arbitrarily  incarcerated,  and  deprived  even 
of  the  protection  of  her  judges,  was  plaet'd  in  a  sitnalion  which  the 
laws  disavowed,  and  which  m/ide  her  the  helpless  victim  of  an  in- 
vincible tyranny  t  Separated  from  lier  friends,  deprived  of  their  coun- 
sels, dead  to  the  world,  to  the  laws,  to  society,  was  it  possible  for 
Marie  Caroline  to  make  any  viilid  deposition  against  herself,  and  that 
too,  surrounded  by  her  accusers,  by  her  keepersj  by  the  men  who  had 
vowed  her  destruction  t  If  the  certificate  was  to  be  believed,  w*hy 
had  M.  de  Brissac  and  Madame  d^  Haute  fort  formally  refused  to  sign 
it  I  Such  were  the  reasonings  of  the  most  impassioned  of  the  legilima- 
ttsts*  They  went  still  further,  and  a  demand  for  an  indictment  upon 
tim  grounds  of  lawful  presumption  of  sitppositiliaus  birth  was  ad- 
dim^  to  the  proeureurs  genernux  of  the  coal's  royaler  of  Paris  and 
B6rdeau:x  by  the  Comte  and  Vicomte  de  Kergolay,  the  Baron  de  Ludre, 
the  Comte  de  Floirac,  the  Baron  de  Mcugin-Fondragon,  the  Vicomte 
Pclix  de  Conny,  MM,  de  Verneuil,  de  Mauduit,  and  Bnttnr.  This 
A|>ix^jil  M*as  soon  corroborated  by  numerous  adhesions,  and  in  a  letter, 
lifvo^hinL;  tlie  strongest  indignation,  M.  Floriac  de  K  ergo  lay  reproached 
\hv  prrsident  of  the  council  with  having  renderc^d  himself  gyifty  of  • 
cnliunnidtiH  defamation  and  arbitrary  sequestrntion.  The  letter  con- 
cluded With  these  words,  **  The  lawful  presumption  that  the  crime  of 
stip|)otiiitiQUs  birth  has  been  committed,  has  become  an  historical 
foci/' 
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But  the  Duchess  de  Berri  bad  too  conipletely  yielded  to  the  exactions 
of  her  keepers  to  allow  of  such  protests  having  any  weight.  In  gene- 
ral, they  were  looked  upon  only  as  the  last  clamour  of  a  desperate 
party.  Indeed  the  bulk  of  that  party  had  already  recovered  from  all 
its  illusions,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  digest  the  hard  truth  in 
silence.  Silly,  indeed,  are  the  princes  who  imagine  that  men  adore  in 
them  anything  but  their  fortunes.  Marie  Caroline  soon  had  proof  of 
this.  Many  of  her  party  without  ceasing  to  defend  her  in  public,  now 
secretly  evinced  for  her  only  estrangement,  coldness,  and  disdain. 
Many  and  many  who  would  have  forgiven  her  for  a  prosperous  crime, 
deemed  her  unpardonable  because  she  had  committed  a  weakness  that 
compromised  her.  To  the  reproaches  sincerely  addressed  to  her  by  the! 
rigid,  but  honourable  men  of  her  party,  was  added  the  vituperation  of 
those  whose  stoicism  was  but  the  mask  of  baffled  selfishness  or  disap- 
pointed ambition.  This  was  unquestionably  the  most  painful  of  all  the 
sufierings  that  Marie  Caroline  had  endured  for  many  months.  Certain 
it  is,  that  when,  upon  her  restoration  to  liberty,  she  prepared  to  set  out 
ibr  Palermo,  the  number  of  those  who  offered  to  accompany  her  was 
but  small.  Some  ladies  even,  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  the  part 
they  would  have  eagerly  desired  to  perform  in  the  service  of  the  regent, 
could  hardly  suit  them  about  the  person  of  the  Coimtess  Luchesi  Palli. 
Marie  Caroline  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  accompanied  to  Palermo  by 
M.  de  Mesnard  ;  shortly  before  her  departure  from  Blaye,  a  letter  was 
delivered  to  her  by  her  first  equerry.  No  sooner  had  she  cast  her  eyes 
upon  it,  than  an  expression  of  sadness  came  over  her  face ;  a  painful 
exclamation,  it  is  said,  escaped  her,  and  it  was  a  whole  day  before  she 
recovered  from  her  trouble.  The  letter  was  coldly  respectful,  and 
stated  that  M.  de  Mesnard  would  await  the  princess's  orders  to  accom- 
pany her ;  yet  no  one  of  the  legitimatists  was  more  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  Marie  Caroline,  nor  more  obedient  to  her  will  than  M.  de 
Mesnard ;  but  perhaps  even  he,  had  been  at  last  affected  by  the  general 
discontent  of  the  party.  Perhaps,  too,  he  thought  that  the  last  declara- 
tion of  the  mother  of  Henry  V.,  was  not  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
oppression  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  re- 
paired to  Blaye  when  the  time  was  come,  ready  to  follow  her  whom  he 
had  served  alike  in  grandeur  and  abasement. 

The  Princess  de  Beauffremont  set  the  royalist  party  a  grand  example 
of  courage  and  generosity  under  these  circumstances.  Deservedly 
esteemed  by  that  party,  and  well  known  never  to  have  sought  court 
station,  she  hastened  to  Blaye  with  a  determination  of  not  separating 
from  Marie  Caroline,  until  the  mother  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  whom 
all  the  world  seemed  now  to  abandon,  should  have  been  received  at 
Prague. 

It  was  on  the  8th  of  June  that  Marie  Caroline  quitted  her  prison. 
The  journey  was  to  be  of  a  deep  historical  importance,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessacy  to  know  its  details,  if  we  would  analyse  the  situation 
of  the  legitimatist  party  whether  in  France  or  abroad.  The  prepara- 
tions for  the  princess's  departure  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time  at 
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xye  with  greal  activity-     On  ihe  8th  a  steamboat  moored  in  front  of 
citadi-l  J   il  was  to  convey  the  princcsa  to  Ihe  Raiie  de  Ilkhard, 
Uicro  I  he  corvette  tAgoLc  awaited  her.     Strict  orders  had  been  given 
By  General  Bugeaud  that  no  popular  manifesialion  should  be  made  upon 
the  embarkation*    Some  personages  of  distinction  had  rep>aired  on  board 
ibe  steamboat  to  receive  Marie  Caroline ;  these  were  the  Prince  and 
Frineess  de  Beaatfremoatj  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  tie  Dampierre, 
the  Vicomte  dc  Mesnord,  the  Marquis  de  Barban^ois,  and  the  Comte 
Louis  de  Calvimont*     The  Ah  he  ^ahatier,  who  had  been  named  the 
Prbcesfi'a  almoner,  was  also  on  board.     At  half  past  nine,  General  Bu- 
g^tid  went  and  informed  Marie  Caroline  that  the  hour  for  her  depar* 
ture  had  arrived.    He  found  her  sitting  to  a  painter,  sent  from  Bordeaux 
by  M,  Ointrac,  who  had  wished  to  preserve  a  portrait  of  the  prisoner  of 
Blaye^     Marie  Caroline  set  otit  escorted  by  the  general*     Beside  her 
1^1  (ced  the  nurse  carrying  the  little  princess,  whose  birth  a  prison  had 
itnc^Sii^d,  and  whom  a  premature  death  awaited;  then  followed  M*  de 
fesnard,  giving  his  arm  to  Madame  d' Haute  fort,  M,  DoneuXj  M.  de  St.  Ar- 
uaiill,  the  generaPs  aide-de-camp^  Mademoiselle  Lebeschu,  and  Madame 
Hansler,     Just  at  the  porte  Dauphiiie,  Marie  Csirolinc  perceiving  ihe 
governor*s  two  daughters  and  their  mother,  stooped  down  to  embrace 
the  children;  thenj  turning  to  Madame  Bugc*aiid,  whom  she  knew  to  be 
endowed  with  a  noble  character  and  compassionate  soul^  she  said  to 
her,  ^*  1  hope  that  you  will  shortly  see  your  husband  again,  in  good 
health/'     Beyond  tlm  porte  Dauphine  was  assembled  a  dense  and  im- 
patient multitude.     When  Marie  Caroline  appeared,  a  profound  silence 
prevailed  among  the  |>Gople  \  but  no  sooner  had  she  moved  on  a  few 
steps,  than  a  confused  noise  of  whisperings  and  murmurs  was  beard^ 
^HfitHoul  its  being  possible  to  tell  what  was  the  prevailing  feeling  of  Ihe 
^^■ullitude,  or  to  whom  were   addressed   certain   threats  that  issued 
^Hom  it, 

^^f  At  ten  o^clock  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and  tho  Bordelais  was  upoa 
Its  way  to  ihe  sea.     Two  boats  were  sct^'n  following  the  steam* vessel ; 
ibey  coaLuined  persons  devoted  to  Marie  Caroline,  as  appeared  by  the 
ns  raised  in  i^:ign  of  adieu,  and  liie  white  handkerchiefs  waved  in  the 
'  Keep  off,"  cried  She  commander  of  the  Bordeiais^  roughly ;  hut 
;  the  same  moment  a  small  parcel  was  thrown  from  one  of  the  hmits, 
fell  at  a  httle  distance  from  General  Bugeaud,     it  was  a  green 
indkerchief,  Uf>on  which  w*as  the  portrait  of  Henry  V,     General  Bu- 
and,  who  flew  into  a  passion  at  the  most  trifling  things,  displayed  a 
!*t  childish  indignation  ;  hut  Marie  Caroline  had  no  longer  any  reason 
i  fear  his  authority.     Accordingly,  she  found  means  to  indemnify  her- 
Jf  ibr  her  too  long  dissimulation  with  regard  to  M«  Bugeaud ;  and  the 
pni^rnl  no  longer  received  from  her  hands  and  from  her  suite,  during 
whole  voyage,  anything  but  the  expression  of  a  hardly  concealed 
itfne^t. 
About  mid-day  the  €^orveilQ  tAgaU  discovered  the  steomboflt  Bm^* 
\iais  descending  the  Gironde,  and  approaching  the  Rtide  de  Michurdt 
transhipment  took  place  without  any  difficulty.    The  persons  who 
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were  to  accompany  Marie  Caroline  to  Palermo,  were  the  Prince  and 
Princess  de  BeaufiTremont,  M.  de  Mesnard,  M.  Oeneux,  M.  Meniere, 
Greneral  Bugeaud  and  his  aide-de-camp,  and  the  princess's  attendants, 
Mile.  Lebeschu  and  Madame  Hansler.  M.  de  Brissachad  been  recalled 
by  urgent  family  affairs,  and  the  state  of  the  Countess  d^Hautefort's 
health  did  not  allow  her  to  undertake  the  voyage. 

On  the  9th  of  June  the  Agate  withdrew  from  the  shores  of  France. 
Upon  arriving  in  sight  of  Palermo,  the  corvette  fired  a  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns,  which  wns  immediately  replied  to  from  all  the  batteries  of 
the  port.  The  Agate  having  cast  anchor,  the  sea  was  covered  with  a 
swarm  of  boats,  several  of  them  containing  musicians;  and  songs  upon 
the  princess,  sempre  tormentcUay  mingled  with  the  plashing  of  the  oars. 
According  to  the  etiquette  of  the  court  of  Sicily,  the  viceroy  could  not 
quit  his  palace  to  receive  any  other  than  the  king  himself;  the  Count  of 
Syracuse,  the  brother  of  the  King  of  Naples,  sent,  therefore,  the  Due  of 
San  Martino,  minister  of  the  interior,  to  Marie  Caroline,  to  compliment 
her,  and  to  make  arrangements  with  her  respecting  her  disembarkation. 
The  Count  Luchesi  Palli  then  presented  himself.  He  was  admitted  into 
Marie  Caroline's  chamber,  where  he  remained  nearly  an  hour;  they 
then  came  upon  deck,  walked  about  together,  and  were  gazed  at  with  a 
curiosity  which  respect  would  hardly  temper.  Before  disembarking, 
the  princess  gave  an  audience  of  ceremony  to  the  commander,  Turpin, 
and  his  officers.  She  thanked  him  profusely  for  his  courtesies  and 
honourable  conduct,  and  she  would  not  quit  the  corvette  till  she  had 
bestowed  a  present  of  twenty  days'  pay  upon  the  crew ;  an  act  of  mu- 
nificence which  gave  rise  to  many  caustic  remarks  upon  the  part  of 
sailors  in  the  service  of  a  thrifty  prince. 

As  for  General  Bugeaud,  Murie  Caroline  had  contrived,  with  a  very 
allowable  vindictiveness,  to  frighten  him  with  the  danger  that  awaited 
him  on  shore.  Accordingly  he  did  not  venture  to  land,  but  embarked 
on  board  the  brig  Acteon,  which  the  government  had  sent  to  Palermo 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Nonay,  with  orders  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  Agate,  and  to  bring  back  word  of  the  princess's  disembarkation. 

Marie  Caroline  was  free  at  last,  but  she  had  not  arrived  at  the  termi- 
nation of  her  misfortunes.  Her  declarations  of  the  month  of  May  had 
made  the  legitimatist  party  lose  countenance,  and  had  brought  to  light 
the  elements  of  discord  that  lurked  within  it.  Some  believed,  or  pre- 
tended to  believe,  that  by  her  new  marriage  the  Duchess  de  Berri  had 
renounced  the  rights  of  her  royal  maternity  ;  others  took  advantage  of 
the  misfortunes  produced  by  the  war  of  Vendee,  to  affirm  that  the  princess 
had  never  been  invested  with  the  powers  of  regent.  Some  thought  that 
Marie  Caroline's  morganatic  marriage  with  the  Count  Luchesi  Palli, 
could  not  deprive  the  mother  of  all  influence  over  the  destinies  of  her 
son.  The  twofbid  abdication  of  Rambouillet  had  never  been  regarded 
as  serious  at  Prague.  The  King  of  France  was  still  Charles  X. ;  and 
af>er  him,  the  personage  who  was  to  be  saluted  king,  by  the  name  of 
Louis  XIX.,  was  the  Dauphin.  There  were  son>e  even  who,  admitting 
the  validity  of  the  abdication  of  Charles  X.,  declared  that  which  be  had 
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imposed  upon  his  flon  at  Rambouillet  to  be  ntjll  mid  void.  Atjsiird  ai 
were  these  not  tons,  ihe  marriage  of  Murie  Carol  me  revived  them,  and 
gave  th^m  an  importance  tn  the  eyes  of  some  royalists  which  they 
had  never  possessed  before.  Thus,  then,  the  legitimaijst  party  came  to 
be  divided  into  lhi^ec]iisses—€arlists,  dauphinuU^  nnd  henriqinnqtrnts^ 

In  this  stQfe  of  the  matter,  Marie  Caroline  ardenlty  desired  three 
things;  ftrat,  that  the  guardianship  of  her  son  should  be  entrusted  to 
her  I  secondly,  that  ahe  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  Prague  and  join  her 
child ;  thirdly,  that  the  system  ot*  education  adopted  for  the  Doc  de 
Bordeaux,  who  wag  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  ancien  Hgime^ 
should  be  modified.  Now,  M*  de  Chateaubriand  had  made  a  journey 
lo  Prngue^  in  the  month  of  May,  to  obtain  these  three  things,  but  without 
success.  Charles  X.  asserted  that,  according  to  French  law,  Marie 
Oarotine  could  not  remain  guardian  ;  he  saw  great  difficulties  in  ihe 
way  of  the  return  of  that  princess  to  Prague,  before  the  conditions  of 
her  marriiige  had  been  arranged,  both  with  regard  to  her  husband's 
father,  and  to  her  brother,  the  King  of  Naples  ;  and  he  insisted  that  she 
should  not  come  and  embrace  her  son,  untif  she  had  spent  some  lime 
in  Sicily  with  Count  Luchesi  Palti ;  tsstly,  he  seemed  determined  to 
make  no  ehnnge  in  the  education  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  and  to  act, 
to  the  last,  under  the  influence  of  MM.  de  Blacas,  de  Damas,  and  de 
LaiiL 

In  fact,  Marie  Caroline  was  no  sooner  in  Sicily  than  she  found  her- 
self in  a  manner  kepi  prisoner.  She  had  so  to  speak  to  enter  into 
negotiations,  in  order  to  visit  the  king,  her  brother,  at  Naples,  and  if 
\\m  interdiction  was,  at  Inst,  removed,  this  was  due  only  to  the  Inde- 
raligsble  ica!  of  M.  de  Choulot,  From  Naples,  the  princess,  now 
Madame  Luchesi  Pallii  repaired  to  Rome,  w^here  Ihe  pope  gave  her  a 
most  cordial  reception.  She  then  set  out  for  Florence,  where  she  met 
some  persons  oP  approved  fidelity,  M*  and  Madame  de  Podenas,  M. 
d*l]aussez,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Fauveau.  Her  plan  was  arranged ; 
she  intended,  happen  what  might,  lo  proceed  to  the  Austrian  frontier, 
reeling  n  longing  to  see  her  infants  which  disregarded  all  obstacles.  A 
very  strong  feeling  had  been  created  against  her  in  Prague^  she  was 
blamed  for  her  ciipedition  into  Vendee,  which  had  been  highly  disap* 
prfjved  of  by  M.  Blacas,  and  attempted  u*iihout  the  consent  of  Austria  j 
jahe  was  reproached  for  her  fnoHsh  confidence,  her  precipitation,  her 
arrogant  longing  to  become  the  sole  centre  of  the  royalist  party,  and* 
above  all,  for  the  indiscretions  that  had  been  her  ruin.  Thus  much 
wnn  expressed  in  words,  but  those  w-ho  bbmed  her  had,  perhaps,  in 
theif  secret  hearts  still  more  decisive  grounds  of  dissatisfaction.  By 
rushing  on  the  career  of  danger  the  Duchess  de  Berri  had  thrown  the 
other  members  of  her  family  too  much  in  the  shade ;  this  was  hef 
crime, 

Aflf^rall,  tbev  mi  a  hi  with  reason  have  accused  her  of  bavins  wanted 


id  energy  at  Biaye,     Had  she,  as  she  might  with  right  hav© 
pni*sivc  resistance  to  the  exactions  of  Jier 
enemies  would  have  been  plunged 


i.'d  an  invincible 


keefM.ir!i,  there  is  no  doubt  that  her 
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Into  the  most  discreditable  embarrassment ;  but  once  more  we  repeat^ 
what  rendered  her  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  fallen  king's  courtiers,  was 
the  glory  she  had  dreamed  of  nK)re  than  the  fault  she  had  committed. 
M.  de  la  Ferronays  had  set  out  from  Naples  for  Prague,  hoping  to 
soflen  the  old  king,  but  Marie  Caroline  was  condemned,  not  solely  by 
the  jealousies  of  which  we  have  explained  the  secret  motive,  but  also 
by  the  wary  policy  of  Austria,  the  ascendency  of  which  country  she 
had  braved,  and  which  sought  to  make  the  same  use  of  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux  as  it  had  of  the  Due  de  Reichstadt,  who  had  been  some 
months  dead ;  that  is  to  say,  to  use  him  as  a  threat  perpetually  sus- 
pended over  the  head  of  the  French  government. 

Accordingly  Marie  Caroline  in  vain  awaited  passports  for  Germany, 
whilst  her  friends  vfwe  dogged  by  the  Austrian  police  almost  as  the 
Chouans  had  been  in  La  Vendee  by  the  police  of  Louis  Philippe.  As 
the  29th  of  the  ensuing  September  was  to  be  the  period  of  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux's  majority,*  several  young  royalists  hail  set  out  from  Paris 
for  Prague  to  salute  their  new  king  ;  some  of  them  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing  the  frontier,  the  others  were  arrested  by  the  Austrian  authorities  for 
want  of  a  license  signed  Blacas, 

Marie  Caroline  counted  the  days  and  the  hours  with  painful  impa- 
tience ;  at  last,  M.  de  Montbcl  arrived.  He  brought  the  princess  per- 
mission to  advance,  but  on  the  condition  that  she  should  show  her  mar- 
riage contract.  Marie  Caroline  sent  M.  de  Montbel  to  Rome  where  the 
contract  was  deposited,  and,  without  delaying  longer,  she  entered  the 
Austrian  territories  by  Fcrrara.  There  she  was  met  by  M.  Chateau- 
briand, whom  she  requested  to  go  to  Prague,  and  procure  the  recall  of 
the  prohibitions  issued  against  her,  and  also  to  induce  Charles  X.  to 
consent  to  the  declaration  of  majority.  The  princess  continued  to  ad- 
vance upon  her  journey,  but  she  was  stopped  at  Padua,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  she  obtained  permission,  as  a  favour,  to  go  to  Ve- 
nice, where  were  assembled  MM.  de  Charette,  Barban9ois,  and  some 
other  Vendeans,  and  there  to  await  the  result  of  the  mission  which  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  had  taken  upon  him. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  September  that  the  illustrious  writer  reached 
the  end  of  his  journey.  Madame  de  Beauffremont  had  arrived  some 
hours  before  him.  Charles  X.  was  then  residing  in  the  castle  of  Buts- 
chierad,  not  far  from  Prague ;  but  the  dauphine,  the  sister  of  the  Due 
de  Bordeaux,  and  Madame  de  Gontaut,  had  led  Butschierad  for  Rhad- 
schinn ;  for  it  was  decided  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Duchess  de 
Berri  from  coming  to  Prague,  the  royal  family  should  go  and  meet  her 
at  Leobcn.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  an  interview  on  this  subject  with 
the  dauphine.  Wherein  he  expressed  all  his  astonishment  at  the  course 
resolved  upon.  What!  the  royal  family  were  to  go  and  meet  Marie 
Caroline,  to  bring  her  her  children,  let  her  embrace  them  hurriedly  in  an 
inn,  and  then  separate  her  from  them  for  ever  !     The  dauphine  replied, 

*  The  Due  de  Bordeaux  was  approaching  his  13th  year ;  he  was,  therefore,  about 
to  become  of  age  in  the  opinion  of  the  legitimatists,  the  kings  of  Frbnce  having 
been  declared  of  age  at  13. 
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with  feeling,  that  if  such  were  the  king's  will,  and  ho  persistc?d  in  it,  ho 
myst  Dcc*dsk  be  olicycd,  M*  dc  Chateau  briaiid  then  went  to  Matinfnc  de 
Gontaut ;  she  wm  iiutkmg  pj^epamtious  for  the  Journey,  and  was  la- 
menting, "They  are  taking  us  away,  1  know  not  ^vhither;  save  us»" 
The  aiRler  of  I  he  Due  de  Bordeaux  wsih  ill^  and  in  kv),  M*  cfe  Cha- 
tmubriand  iwing  introdnred  into  ihc  y^Hing  invalid's  ebamlicr,  did  not 
■^ee  her,  for  the  windows  were  closed;  bu!  she  hekl  out  her  hand  to 
him,  whieh  was  burning,  and  she,  too,  mtrt*ated  him  to  save  therrj  »ll. 

That  Slime  evening  M*  de  Chateaubriand  proceeded  to  ButschJemd, 
He  found  a  card  table  laid  out  in  the  salon,  in  which  rocim  were  the 
Due  de  Blacas  and  M,  O'Egerthy,  **  The  king,'*  said  M,  de  Blacas, 
**  has  liet*n  a*ized  with  on  attack  of  fever,  and  is  lying  dow*n ;"  and 
upon  percpivin^  smne  signs  of  incredulity  on  M.  de  Chateaubriand's 
fuc^^  M.  rfc  Blacas  caulioualy  opened  the  door  between  the  sal/m  and  the 
bed-chamber  of  Charles  X,  M*  de  Chateaubrianti  advanced,  but  beard 
only  the  kmg's  deep  breathing,  like  that  of  a  man  sleeping  uneasily* 
He  thea  explained  his  business  to  M.  de  Blacas,  in  presence  of  !Vt. 
O'Egtirlhy,  insisted  upon  it  how  insulting  to  Marie  Caroline  would  be 
the  journey  to  Leoben,  and  how*  ndvantageous  would  bo  the  declaration 
of  mBJnrify,  M,  de  Blacas  made  a  lew  objections  to  all  this,  but  did 
not  press  them*     "  ARer  all,"  said  he,  "as  the  king  ia  ill,  it  is  likely 

iM  he  will  not  set  out  to-morrow^  go  you  will  hnve  an  opfwjrl unity  of 
leaking  with  him/'    M,  de  Chateaubriand  rtturned  to  Prague,  and  w^f*8 
^in  a!  BiUschierad  at  an  early  hour  the  rn^xt  morning,     Charles  X., 
iio  was  utill  ili,  graciously  received  his  noble  vi.^iter,  made  him  sit 
>wn  by  his  bedside,  lent  him  an  attentive  and  indulgent  ear,  but  still 
Ihered  to  his  delermination  not  to  admit  Marie  Caroline  to  Prague,  Fie 
nppeoj^r^d  not  quite  so  decided  upon  the  subject  of  the  declaration  of  ma- 
jority, and  btegged  M*  de  Chateaubriand  to  make  a  draA  declaration, 
nd  talk  upon  the  sybject  with  M,  de  Blacai*.     He  then  took  tlie  letter 
rritten  to  him  by  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  read  it  with  an  absent  air,  and 
ring  it  upon  the  ted,  **  By  what  right,"  said  he,  '*  does  the  Dudiess 
5rri  presume  to  dictate  to  me  what  1  am  to  do?     What  authority 
ns  Ahr  to  speak  1  She  is  no  longer  anything.  She  is  now  only  Madame 
lifichr^i  Pallia     The  code  divests  her  of  the  guardianship  oi'  her  ehil* 
?n,  a«  having  entered  into  a  second  wedioek."     M,  de  Chateaubriand 
plied  that  there  remained  to  Marie  Caroline  I  he  rights  she  derived 
her  (^imiage,  from  her  misfortunes,  from  all  she  had  braved,  from 
It  she  hod  sutfcrf^'d  lu  her  son's  cau^^c.     There  ended  the  interview, 
(\t^  Ch5f*'«ubnanrl  made  hnsteto  draw  up  the  declaration  of  majority ; 
'  t  having  l>r^n  laid  betore  Charles  X*  by  M*  de  Blacas,  it  was 
lo  the  author  that  his  droft,  which,  nevertheless,  was  found  to 
f>erlf'ctly  correct,  must  be  sent  to  Vienna^  licrause  an  engtigcment 
nd  lif^u  un  fortunately  entered  into  to  take  no  steps  as  to  ihc  majority 
"  Hcnr)'  V,     **  It  is  a  hard  ihinj^,  madam*^*,"  *fti*l  ^I«  'i^*  ^  'hatcauhriand) 
a  letter  ufinn  this  subjei!t  to  Marie  (.'aroline ;  **it  is  a  hard  thinij  to 
ive  to  *penk  of  Austria  when  France  is  the  country  concerned.  What 
rouJd  our  onanies  say,  if  they  saw  us  wrangling  for  a  royalty  without 
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a  kingdom,  for  a  sceptre  which  is  now  but  the  staff  upon  which  we  lean 
in  our  pilgrimage  of  exile !"  Then,  after  reporting  the  results  of  his 
journey,  he  continued :  "  If,  madame,  you  should  ever  become  mistress 
of  your  son's  destiny,  and  should  you  persist  in  believing  that  this  pre- 
cious deposit  might  be  confided  to  my  faithful  hands,  it  would  be  an 
honour  and  a  happiness  to  me  to  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to  him ;  but 
I  could  not  undertake  so  formidable  a  responsibility,  except  upon  the 
condition  of  being,  under  your  advice,  entirely  free  in  my  selections  and 
my  ideas,  and  of  being  placed,  from  the  very  first,  upon  an  independent 
soil  beyond  the  circle  of  absolute  monarchies." 

The  education  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  was,  in  fact,  a  subject  of  eager 
and  busy  speculation  for  the  royalists,  and  this  is  what  explains  (he  in- 
tervention of  MM.  de  Chateaubriand,  de  la  Ferronays,  de  Saint  Priest, 
and  other  eminent  personages  who  were  about  Marie  Caroline.  They 
were  hardly  capable,  at  Prague,  of  comprehending  the  sentiments  so 
nobly  expressed  by  M.  dc  Chateaubriand  in  the  lines  we  have  cited. 
The  author  of  the  Ginie  du  Christianisme  was  kept  aloof  from  the 
son  ;  he  had  obtained  nothing  for  the  mother. 

After  a  rather  long  abode  at  Venice,  and  many  difficulties,  Marie 
Caroline  received  passports  for  Germany  ;  but  it  was  intended  that  she 
should  appear  there  as  a  fugitive,  and  as  one  almost  completely  for- 
saken. The  number  of  passports  was  measured  out  to  her  with  penu- 
rious jealousy.  When  she  left  Venice  for  Leoben,  four  persons  only 
accompanied  her,  M.  and  Madame  de  Saint  Priest,  MM.  Podenas,  and 
Sala.  Charles  X.  did  not  perceive  that,  in  humiliating  Marie  Caroline, 
it  was  the  principle  of  legitimacy  itself  that  he  exposed  to  the  derision  of 
Europe :  but  men  would  be  too  unhappy  if  their  obstinacy  in  serving 
was  not  sometimes  equalled  by  the  folly  of  those  they  serve. 

The  interview  at  Leoben  was  xx»ld  and  reserved.  Charles  X.  was 
attended  by  MM.  de  Blacas,  de  Damas,  and  de  Monlbel.  Marie  Caroline 
spoke  of  her  son,  of  his  education,  of  his  majority  ;  they  affected  not  to 
understand  her.  Some  young  Frenchmen  who  had  escaped  from  Prague, 
MM.  de  Bruc,  Walsh,  and  de  Seran,  had  succeeded  in  passing  through 
the  town.  Charles  X.'s  people  pretended  to  believe  that  the  Duchess 
de  Berri  intended  to  have  her  children  carried  off.  The  separation  of 
the  family  took  place  after  some  days.  General  Latour  Maubourg  had 
been  chosen  by  common  accord  to  superintend  the  education  of  the  Due 
de  Bordeaux.  This  was  all ;  the  political  career  of  Marie  Caroline  was 
closed. 

Such  were  these  events.  The  elder  branch  lost  by  them  what  moral 
authority  still  remained  to  it  in  France,  that  land  so  fatal  to  monarchies ; 
and  then  was  it  clearly  seen  how  pitiable  is  the  madness  of  parties,  which, 
linking  their  destinies  with  those  of  a  family,  consent  to  stake  all  their 
futurity  upon  the  wrong-headedness  of  an  old  man,  or  the  amours  of  a 
young  woman. 

But  it  was  God's  pleasure  that  the  lessons  provided  for  our  age  should 
not  stop  here.  By  a  marvellous  dispensation  of  Providence,  the  newer 
of  these  two  conflicting  dynasties  could  not  trample  the  old  one  under 
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fool  without  lessening  and  lowering  itselfi  for  there  la  an  intercommu* 

nity  of  interests  between  atl  crowns  which  k  is  impossible  to  ini^lakei 
anJ  prestige^  that  source  of  might  created  by  the  stupidity  of  the  people, 
iii  JiL  ihc  btiitds  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  a  cominon  treasure  ^hich 
ii  diniinished  for  all  when  it  seems  only  to  be  diimnished  for  one.  No- 
thing but  extreme  dulness  and  narrowness  of  mind  eould  have  failed  to 
perceive  thttt,  to  abandon  Miirie  Caroline,  the  daughler,  sii^ter,  nieces 
and  moiher  of  a  king,  to  the  sarcasms  of  the  mob,  was  to  invjie  insuh 
upon  I  he  very  principle  upon  which  monarchies  reposed.  The  reverence 
for  royalty  has  been  continually  dec rca, sing  in  Euro]>e  since  men  hav^ 
been  used  to  disgrace  princes,  not  since  ihey  have  begun  lo  kill  them ; 
and  a  dynasty  is  not  to  be  founded  by  teaching  from  a  throne  the  dan« 
gerous  lesson  how  to  heap  contempt  upon  royal  races. 
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The  year  1833  was  not  altogether  taken  up  by  the  foregoing  events ; 

and,  whilst  t)ewilrjered  inonorehs  seemed  to  reel  under  the  hand  of  God, 
ih'ir  rnemies  iucrcast'd  in  numbers,  oncrgy*  and  boldness. 

Two  rival  lorec^s  stood  tace  to  face;  on  the  one  hand,  an  elective 
aiii!iemhty,  on  the  othor^  an  here<lilary  chief;  consequently  the  contli* 
lution  had  only  served  to  insla!  nnnrchy  in  the  seat  of  [M>wer,  Society 
hnd  two  heads ;  and  the  re^nlt  was^  that  autliority,  swayed  by  opposing 
interests,  inclined  at  limes  to  the  side  of  the  throne,  at  others,  to  that  of 
the  Chamber^  and  that  the  country,  divided  betwixt  the  fear  of  oppres^- 
.^on  and  of  disorder,  was  become  a  prize  to  be  fought  for. 

It  Ihuft  became  indis|)eu sable  to  give  fixity  to  power;  but  to  this  end 
it  was  necessary  that  the  crown  should  cither  subdue  the  parliament  or 
^)pihniii  to  it,  and  it  tried  the  first.  Individual  interests  were  appealed 
to,  in  onJer  to  corrupt  the  Chamber;  and,  to  secure  its  final  subjugation, 
it  was  planned  to  surround  it  wiih  fortresses.  Indeed,  thi*  combination 
of  rrart  and  violence  was  not  more  than  was  required  to  cotmteract 
tlte  radical  vices  of  a  constitution,  which  was  a  masterpiece  of  human 
folly, 

llie  following  appeared  in  the  7Himtie  newspaper  of  the  Isl  of 
April,  18S3:— 

"  The  motion  for  fortifying  Paris  occupied  the  Cham^ier  to-day*  • 
•  *  The  plan  is  to  erect >  not  fortifications  which  may  serve  for  the 
defence  of  the  capitolt  hut  fortified  bjirraeks,  which,  at  the  fitting  time, 
may  serve  for  its  subjui^tion*  This  plan  has  lieen  k«^pt  steadily  in 
view*  Vmceimes  has  become  a  kind  of  feudal  castle,  encumbered  with 
citfiM.*iifates^  provided  s^'ith  underground  chamljers  and  passages,  and  faf 
Irss  fit  for  the  brave  than  thi^  timorous  ;  a  rt/fuge  for  cowardice  at  bay; 
a  rarer  where  a  whole  family  may  take  eanh,  sheltered  from  shot  and 
steel.     Then   a  circle  has  been  put  round    Paris,  which  will  allow 
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despotism  to  hold  the  capital  tight,  buckled,  if  we  may  use  the  term, 
round  the  loins ;  and  which,  under  the  hollow  pretence  of  an  intrenched 
camp,  will  afford  the  strongest  positions  to  a  garrison  of  60,000  men, 
who  will  constantly  menace  both  the  Chambers  and  the  press,  and 
whoever  and  whatever  may  have  an  influence  on  the  course  of  public 
events.  And  this  is  precisely  what  has  taken  place.  The  Chamber 
demands  to-day  that  Paris  shall  not  be  fortified,  except  by  legislative 
authority.  Would  not  one  say,  looking  at  the  gravity  of  those  who 
make  the  demand,  that  the  words — legislative  authority — carry  weight 
with  them  ?  As  if  they  will  not  vote  whichever  way  they  shall  be 
ordered !  Oh,  how  we  are  cheated  and  laughed  at  by  this  prostituted 
Chamber!"     *     •     * 

In  a  second  article,  replete  with  bitterness  and  irony,  the  Tribune 
charged  many  deputies,  and  among  them,  M,  Vicnnet,  of  maintaining 
an  intercourse  with  M.  Gerin,  treasurer  of  the  secret  service  money, 
less  honourable  than  profitable. 

The  blow  told,  as  the  Tribune  had  expected.  On  the  very  day 
after  the  articles  had  appeared,  M.  Viennet  rose  to  complain  of  them  in 
the  Chamber.  The  house  indignantly  appointed  a  committee ;  the 
report  of  which,  brought  up  by  M.  Persil,  recommended  that  the  offen- 
ders should  be  summoned  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  house ;  and  in 
the  discussion  that  ensued,  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  was 
supported  by  MM.  Petit,  Pataille,  de  Remusat,  Damon,  Jaubert,  and 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  and  strenuously  opposed  by  MM.  Gaeten  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  L#aurence,  Salverte,  Uaulhier  do  Rumilly,  Generals 
Bertrand  and  Lafayette,  Thouvenel,  and  Garnier  Pages. 

The  former  argued  that  the  Chamber  owed  it  to  herself  not  to  suffer 
the  majesty  of  the  nation  to  be  insulted  in  her ;  that  in  punishing,  with 
her  own  hands  those  who  declared  themselves  so  openly  her  enemies, 
she  acted  as  a  political,  not  as  a  judiciary  body ;  that  she  should  follow 
the  example  of  England  and  the  United  States,  whose  parliaments  had 
more  than  once  assumed  the  right  to  chastise  the  authors  of  defamatory 
writings;  and  that,  besides,  by  the  laws  of  the  23d  of  March,  1822, 
and  of  the  8th  of  October,  1 830,  the  Chamber  was  rendered  the  judge 
of  whatever  insults  affected  her. 

The  latter  replied  with  arguments  equally  wise  and  dignified.  Ought 
an  assembly  of  legislators  to  descend  to  party  contests,  instead  of  hold- 
ing itself  calmly  and  serenely  above  the  storms  of  controversy  ?  What 
could  a  political  body  j^ain  by  trampling  under  foot  that  eternal  principle 
of  moral  justice  which  wills  that  no  one  shall  be  at  the  same  time 
accuser,  judge,  and  defendant?  Would  the  Chamber  be  accounted 
more  virtuous  for  giving  herself,  as  it  were,  a  patent  for  virtue  ?  If 
true  that  the  nation  had  been  insulted  in  her,  why  not  leave  the  punish- 
ment of  the  crime  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  and  the  justice  of  the 
country?  A  legal  sentence  would  surely  be  more  potent  towards 
causing  legislatorial  inviolability  to  be  respected  than  a  punishment 
which  would  be  considered  in  the  light  of  revenge.  The  orators  of  the 
minority  recalled,  toovthe  circumstance  of  the  writer  of  the  Journal  du 
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mmiTce  having  been  dra^fged^  during  the  period  of  the  Restoration, 
ibre  I  he  bar  of  an  ajisembly  wliich,  by  so  i^lutting  its  hatred,  had  only 
gmded  itaelf;  and,  poUitinu;  to  M,  Barthe^  who  sat  on  tlje  mmisleml 
nch,  th*-*y  added,  with  mv  allusion  as  iernble  as  uiiexj»ccled ;  '*  And 
re  sits  the  man  who  th*:n  pleadod  the  en  use  of*  the  Jatirnal  du  Ctmi' 
/"    M,  Gamier  Pagfea  citpd  the  anecdote  of  Frederick  the  Gniat, 
Bluing  from  hi?  pa  bee  windows  a  knot  of  men  bui^ily  reading  & 
card,  in  which  he  was  reflected  upon,  urd^n.-d  it  to  be  placed  tower 
T  ihe  greater  convenieace  of  the  readers.     He  also  cnUed  to  mind,  in 
oof  of  the   puerility  of  some   kind.'!   of  venseancej    the   witticisin   of 
leridan,  who,  when  condemned   by  the  Engli.sb   pa  rli anient  to  ask 
rdon  on  bin  knees,  said  as  be  got   yp,   wiping  the  du^t  from  his 
users :  *'  Thia  is  the  dirtiest  house  I  ever  was  in,*' 
But  the  majority,  of  whom  M,  Persil,  with  bis  usual  overbearingness, 
id  constituted  himself  the.  champion  and  iheorfitofi  had  taken  \H  reso- 
tution.     During  one  of  hi"*  speei  hes,  a   burst  of  laughter  wan  heard  a! 
I  be  farther  end  of  the  Chamljer     *'  Your  laughirr  is  shameful,'*  ex- 
chimed  M.  Persili  angrily,  and  looktni;  at  the  last  bench  on  the  left, 
**  YfHi  are  impertinent,''  rejoined  M*  Dupont  (de  TEtire),     A  terrible 
scene  of  confusion  ensued,  and  many  deputies  sfaried  lo  their  feet.     The 
president  calls'Dupont  (dc  f  Eure)  to  order,     *'  VVenl!  require  to  he  col  ted 
to  order  !**  shouted  most  of  the  members  of  rhe  opposition  ;  and  M,  Du- 
ponl  said  firmly,  "  Gentlemen,  I  profess  rhe  utmost  tolerance  fi>r  all 
nionat,  but  1  cltiim  the  same  for  my  own^     ]  therefore  tell  M,  Persii 
t  as  nf^en  as  he  shall  look  at  me  and  pronounce  my  laughing  or  my 
Iking  ihameruU  when  \  have  neither  taughed  nor  talked,  I  shall  call 
m  impertinent ♦"     The  memtjerf  proceeded  to  the  ballot,  fresh  from  the 
pression  of  ifiose  stormy  debates ;  but  both  before  and  after  the  names 
those  present  were  called  over,  fori v- five  members  expressed  their 
olulion  to  decline  voting**     Among  them  were  M*  Viennet,  who  had 
bmitted  the  motion,  and  M*  Teste,  who  had  recently  been  bitterly  al- 
icked  in  (he  Ti'ihune. 
It  wft.'fl  dceidrd  by  two  hundred  and  five  aprainst  ninety-two,  that  t 
summons  should  be  issued;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  16th  of  April,  M, 
ionne^  the  security  (or  the  paper,  and  two  of  its  editors,  MM,  Armand 
nrnist,  and  Godefroi  Cavaignac  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Chamber* 
he  crowd  was  immense*    The  deputies,  fixed  statue- 1  ike  on  their  seats, 
observed  an  icv  silence,  and  seemed  to  compose  their  couolenances  for 
the  ocen*iiun.     The  republit^ans  entered  with  head  erect,  and  a  smile  of 
cooicmpt  on  their  hp«.     They  were  not  ignorant  thnt  I  hey  were  hasten- 
ing to  rhf?rr  condemnation;  tjut  ihey  derived  a  haui^hty  and  a  legilimal© 
Urjitificaiion  from  braving  it  by  deciaring  their  political  creed  under  such 
brilfiani  circumstances,     A  tnble  brad  been  ptiiced  within  a  circular  baU 

Tht*Mi*  i*'i're  MM    V      "    '      "  ^  '     !r¥  dc  PnyraveRir,  Augtiis^  Bsitlde 

I  Demflmiy,  Uu;-  ,i    dc  I't^iifr^  Hitri*  DyfruBne*  Gor- 

%kA*  (tiriirdiri,  Kavnit  Ji^Jy.  LnhLM^Pieri?.  Gf^ni^ral  l^fitayeue.  George  Lnfay* 
ftmbit*  I^cnouveli  Lepr^voFt,  t^c^viibUnm.  dc?  L^udre,  baguette  Momay,  Lumia- 

iQaavier,  RouHitlbii,  SenticT  'rordJeu,  Teste,  sad  Vicnaisl* 
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ustrade,  which  rested  against  the  benches  of  the  extreme  left ;  aod  here 
the  party  summoned,  and  his  defenders,  took  their  places. 

M.  Godefroi  Cavaignac  began  by  observing': ''  Gentlemen,  we  appear 
before  you,  but  we  do  not  acknowledge  you  for  our  judges.'*  He  con- 
tinued in  the  same  strain,  like  a  man  convinced  of  the  sacredness  of  his 
cause,  and  the  superiority  of  bis  doctrines.  He  did  not  defend  himself, 
but  attacked  his  accusers ;  and  was  urgent  and  bold,  though  maintaining 
a  grave  decorum  in  his  indignation,  and  modesty  in  his  boldness.  He 
confessed  that  in  the  course  of  political  contentions  it  was  common  to 
have  one*s  enemies  for  one*s  judges ;  and  that  hence  the  pretensions  of 
the  Chamber  were  natural,  and  would,  indeed,  have  been  lawful  had 
the  Chamber  truly  represented  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  But  could 
an  assembly  chosen  by  a  few,  have  the  omnipotence  of  an  assembly 
chosen  by  the  universal  voice  of  the  citizens  ?  Could  the  deputies  an- 
nex the  privilege  of  inviolability  to  the  privilege  which  erected  them 
into  the  representatives  of  200,000  electors  out  of  a  people  numbering 
83,000,000  souls?  AQer  all,  what  was  the  crime  imputed  to  the  JVi- 
bune — the  having  said  that  the  Chamber,  venal  and  prostituted  as  she 
was,  would  sufler  forts  to  be  erected  round  Paris  ?  Well ;  had  not  sums 
been  voted  the  year  before  for  commencing  the  fortifications :  a  clear 
proof  of  the  state  of  vassalage  towards  the  executive  in  which  the  Cham- 
ber lived  !  For  what  could  be  stranger  than  to  see  an  assembly  itself 
supply  a  rival  authority  with  means  of  dictatorship  and  instruments  of 
tyranny?  It  was  equally  novel  and  remarkable  to  find  legislators  sur- 
rounding themselves  with  the  pomp  of  arms,  and  consenting  to  sit  under 
the  fire  of  costly  citadels !  Freedom  of  parliamentary  debate  af\er  this 
fashion  had  not  been  known  to  the  authors  of  any  of  the  constitutions 
anterior  to  the  year  VIIL,  to  those  who  had  drawn  round  the  capital  a 
circle  which  no  soldier  was  sufiered  to  cross,  to  those  who  had  secured 
to  the  legislative  authority  the  possession  of  a  sacred  territory  where 
the  moral  power  of  the  law  was  omnipotent  I  Af\er  a  spirited  attack  on 
the  project  of  converting  the  capital  into  one  huge  bastile,  M.  Cavaignac 
traced  throu^out  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  progress  of 
that  system  of  reaction  which  had  manifested  itself  up  to  the  18th  of 
brumaire  against  men;  under  the  Empire,  against  ideas;  under  the 
Restoration,  against  the  sentiments  and  interests  of  the  people;  and 
since,  against  all  safeguards  of  public  liberty.  Even  the  prosecution  of 
the  Tribune  appeared  to  the  republican  orator  the  result  of  a  vast  coun- 
ter-revolutionary conspiracy,  rather  than  an  act  of  vengeance  produced 
by  an  insult.  "  So  I  you  are  for  prosecuting  at  a  time  when  society  is 
undergoing  a  suit  of  a  far  difierent  nature;  when  reeling  on  its  axis  the 
disturbed  world  threatens  to  take  some  unknown  orbit!  So,  you  hear 
the  cry  of  a  journalist  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  roaring  around  you  I 
And  you  keep  an  army  near  you  at  a  moment  when  from  Frankfort  to 
Constantinople  there  is  that  going  on  which  should  arouse  kings  and 
peoples ;  when  Germany  is  instinct  with  that  hereditary  spirit  which 
wore  out  Charles  V.  and  ruined  Napoleon !  Europe  is  kindling  with 
the  return  of  the  fire  which  1630  had  lighted  in  its  centre;  the  spirit  of 
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reviolulion  13  again  tmag  Aguinst  ihat  holy  allmnce  wKioh  hencefor* 
ward  cannot  exiel  except  between  naiionB;  a  spark  of  July  hus  Jail  en 
upon  the  he/irth  of  rhe  great  European  fumily  ;  and  yel — here  are  you 
proiecuting  [  If  done  m  the  rnadnejis  and  blindness  ofpa^jiion,  stifl  the 
iKing  would  op|:jear  inciediblei  impossible!  But  no;  it  wilt  not  be  bo- 
Jieved  that  your  wrath  against  ws  Is  the  sole  motive  forihid  prosecurjon* 
No^  when  there  h  not  an  hoards  sleep  which  may  noi  be  broken  tix 
upon  by  a  courier»you  will  never  persuade  men  Jhat  you  are  wooing  re- 
pose by  sitting  as  judgi?s«  You  are  In  a  bad  path  ;  still,  on  you  go,  and 
this  prosecution  will  close  the  session,  for  it  tiegins  what  is  reserved  for 
its  successors  to  execute."  In  ihis  manner  M.  Cavaignac  exalted  his 
subject,  and  made  whnL  would  otherwise  have  appeared  a  simple  burs! 
of  anger  on  the  pan  of  a  few  depulies  whose  pride  had  been  hurl,  pari 
and  parcel  of  a  long  and  detestable  cotispiracy  against  public  liberty  ; 
in  short,  he  mode  the  cause  of  the  TrihufieAhtki  of  ihe  whole  nation. 

He  was  followed  by  M*  Marrast,  who,  m  an  ardent,  Ijiiing  speech, 
impetuous,  nervous,  and  highly -wrought^  traced  the  history  of  corrup- 
tion aj3  produced  and  necessitated  by  the  constitutional  system*  He 
summed  up  this  history  aa  follows:  *'The  chamber  which  consented  to 
extra  legal  courts  [Iribunanx  (T&tceptwn)  and  to  prevotal  courts  j  tho 
cliamber  which  tolerated  the  gettixig  up  of  conspiracies  by  the  police; 
the  cliamber  which  sufTercd  the  charter  to  be  violated  with  impunity  ; 
the  chamber  which  wasted  the  coffers  of  the  state  on  interests  by  which 
il  was  thi^  firat  to  profit;  the  chamber  which  aljandoncfl  the  pers^inal 
safety  of  the  citizen  to  the  will  of  ministers;  the  chamber  which  pro- 
secuted to  the  death  liberty  of  opinion — what  were  these  chatnlierst 
What  name  should  be  given  them  (  The  chamtjer  w  hich  w*as  constantly 
uicT^asing  the  salary  of  office-holders,  and  then  delivered  them,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  up  to  ministers;  the  chamber  w^hich  heaped  loan  upon 
toan,  which  lavished  secret  service  money,  which  supported  all  privi- 
\<^rs^  whi'^h  reared  altars  to  base  cupidity*  which  enronra^d  jobbing 
by  the  sinking  fund,  which  caused  everything  to  gravitaie  towards  the 
impure  centre  of  the  stock *exehange,  which  cast  honour,  national  dig- 
nity* ami  X\m  public  treasure  into  the  maw  of  kite-fliers  —  all  these 
chambers,  gentlemen,  what  were  they  but  prwitituted,  prostituted,  F 
say  !•  *  A  (tacking  the  corruption  of  the  day  —  "  Who  is  there,"  conti* 
nucc!  M.  Marrast,  "  ignorant  of  those  fortunate  speculatious,  which,  last 
year,  signaliaed  the  stock -exchange?  All  remember  the  news  received 
of  on  evening  and  kept  back  till  the  following  day,  af)er  timp  had  been 
allowed  IW  I  he  transoclion  of  important  operations.  Were  these  things 
unknown  to  the  chamljcr?  Undoubtedly,  And  yet  the  prices  of  the 
fund^  wi*ne  regularly  hung  up  in  the  house,  along  with  the  orders  of  the 
day  \  Your  monvf?s^  g*^ntlemen,  must  have  bteen  excel  lent,  and  yet  you 
foti'd  in  two  ycnrs  more  secret  service  money  than  was  asked  during 
last  «ix  years  of  the  Restoration.  You  are  i>er foe tly  indifferent  to 
bounty  otj  sugar,  and  yet  this  t>ounty  has  increased  since  t830  from 
CD  millinns  tn  nineteen ;  and,  stngnlar  enout'h,  ncJirly  I  he  third  of 
UiM  Stun  is  divided  between  six  Uirge  firms,  including  the  houses  of 
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certain  of  your  members  whom  you  especially  delight  to  honour,  and 
in  particular  that  of  a  member  of  the  catMnet.  Thus,  in  the  bounty- 
warrants  for  1832,  we  see  set  down  —  the  firm  of  P6rier,  brothers, 
900,000f. ;  of  Delessert,  600,000f. ;  of  Humann,  600,000f. ;  ,of  Fould, 
«00,000f. ;  of  Santcrre,  800,000f. ;  and  that  of  Durand,  of  Marseilles,  a 
million."  Afler  having  thus  accumulated  facts  upon  facts,  and  charges 
upon  charges;  after  having  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  Tribune 
only  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Chamber  on  the  accusation  of  one  who 
had  had  the  hardihood  "  to  boast  in  public  of  the  advantages  of  the 
golden  key  and  the  charms  of  secret  service  money,"  M.  Marrast 
wound  up  his  withering  defence  by  exclaiming :  "  If  war  has  been  de- 
clared against  the  IHbune  alone,  it  is  childishness ;  if  against  the 
press,  you  will  be  the  victims." 

Notwithstanding  the  reserve  which  it  had  prescribed  itself,  the  Cham- 
ber could  not  help  manifesting  a  subdued  sensation.  When  the  vote 
was  about  to  be  taken,  or,  virtually  speaking,  when  sentence  was  about 
to  be  passed,  M.  Cavaignac  rose  and  said,  "  The  Chamber  is  aware 
that  M.  Lionnc  has  been  cited  before  it  only  by  a  legal  fiction.  The 
higher  the  fine  which  you  impose  on  the  paper  the  shorter  will  be  the 
term  of  imprisonment,  which  will  afiect  M.  Lionne  only,  who  cannot 
be  considered  the  party  really  guilty.  At  least,  I  should  vote,  and  so  I 
should  think  will  the  Chamber  —  a  heavy  fine,  a  short  imprisonment." 
The  accused  and  his  defenders  then  withdrew ;  six  tables  were  placed 
in  the  body  of  the  house  for  the  taking  of  the  ballot,  and,  afler  their 
names  had  been  called  over,  each  member  proceeded  to  put  his  vote  in 
the  urn  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  extreme  confusion.  The  result  had 
been  foreseen.  M.  Lionne  was  condemned  to  three  years'  imprison- 
ment and  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  francs,  by  a  majority  of  304 
to  204. 

But  vengeance  was  not  slow  in  following.  There  were  in  the  Cham- 
ber no  fewer  than  122  deputies  who  held  ofllices  under  government  of 
one  kind  or  other,  whose  yearly  salaries  amounted  to  more  than  two 
millions  of  francs,  and  that  for  duties  which  they  were  unable  to  dis- 
charge— as,  for  instance,  M.  d'Estourmel,  deputy  for  the  department  of 
the  Nord,  and  envoy  to  Columbia.  The  Tribune  gave  full  prominence 
to  this  monstrous  fact,  and  proved  that  these  122  deputies  received, 
without  doing  anything  to  gain  it,  as  much  as  would  have  supported 
eight  thousand  of  their  poor  countrymen.  The  duty  upon  steel,  iron, 
and  cast-iron,  imported  from  abroad,  was  2,380,000  francs  a  year ;  an 
amount  which  fell  ruinously  upon  agriculture,  and  upon  all  branches  of 
industry  dependent  on  the  use  of  that  mineral ;  and  the  Tribune  stated 
that  this  tax  was  only  kept  on  for  the  advantage  of  twenty-six  deputies 
who  voted  with  ministers,  without  counting  two  of  the  ministers  them- 
selves, who  had  entered  into  a  partnership  with  M.  Decazes  to  work 
some  new  mines  in  Aveyron.  The  charges  of  the  THbune  went  fur- 
ther; and  it  summoned  the  finance  minister  in  the  name  of  the  violated 
laws,  and  in  the  name  of  the  public  interests,  which  had  been  sacrificed 
to  courtly  niceties,  to  repay  into  the  treasury  a  sum  of  3,508,607  francs. 
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which  Imd  been  too  lotig  owed  it  b^  the  ciyil  Ibt.     The  nmion  was 

fcrniiHlL'U  ih!*l  on  I  he  01  h  of  August,  1S3(>,  in  con  tern  pi  of  ihe  rnoat 

>%'itibblt'  usfigni  of  I  he  moaarcFiy,  Louis  Pjiilippo  had  not  hesitated  to 

idow  hi^  Lvhiltiren  with  his  prtj[^trly,  which  he  wishcii  lo  wirhdrraw 

am  thr  estates  of  the  crfiwn;  and  much  astonis^hincnt  was  expressed 

nt  ihc  duty  on  the  act  of  registry,  which,  aceordiiig  to  JaW|  should 

pnid  befi>r€handt  had  iiot,  after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  l>een  finally 
II led,  Tlie  circumstance  of  M.  Lalfitlc's  sale  lo  the  king  of  the  forest 
'Breieuil,  was  alijo  raked  up.   But,  oD  this  point,  a  charge  was  levelled 

the  king  as  unjust  &»  it  was  fnlse.  It  was  asserted  that,  iu  order  to 
e fraud  the  a tanip- office,  the  deed  nf  sale  staled  the  purchase  money  to 
JVC  been  only  six  millions,  whereas,  really,  it  had  lieen  ten.  The 
barbie  was  fabe,*  but  the  prejudiced  believed  it  to  be  Iruej  and  it  was 
Igerly  reiterated.  Ktpsner  was  talked  of  more  than  ever,  and  that 
rticieticy,  to  the  amounl  of  miilions,  which  he  had  left  in  the  treasury, 

well  as  tlie  mystery  in  which  the  disgraceful  atfair  had  been  suffered 
lo  remain  enveloped.     It  was  asked  whether  it  were  possible  that  Kcbs- 
er  should  have  risked  the  public  money  in  the  foul  jobbing  of  the  stock 
^change,  and  shoufd  have  maintained  daily  a  patent  and  disgraceful 
&rfr>»pondenee  with  stock-jobbers,  without  the  privity  of  Baron  Louts, 
minister  of  fifiancej  and  the  responsibiHty  which  M.  Martin  (du 
ibrd)  had  made  to  devolve  entirely  u|K>n  KcEsner,  in  a  report  which 
IS  tlie  beginning  of  his  political  fortune,  was  extended,  by  tmplica- 
on,  to  f|unrtef«  which  cnold  not  be  openly  attticked*     In  short,  all  the 
Amours  of  corruption  and  of  profligate  jobbing,  which  had  been  afloat 
1630,  were  n?vivcd. 
An  unforeseen  event  sw*e[led  this  flcwd  of  accusations.     One  day, 
rre  was  seen  posted  up  on  the  front  of  the  house  which  had  served 

headquarters  to  the  revolution  of  July,  these  word.s — "To  be  Sold, 

Hotel   Laflltte.'*     Then   he  was  ruined,  be  wbf>  bad  crowned  the 

jke  of  Orleans  kinj^;  he  who,  to  necomplish  that  event,  bad  not  hesi- 

to  ri-k,  in  the  changes  of  an  unavoidable  crisis,  a   life  so  long 

jrthy  of  envy  ;  fie  who  at  a  later  period  bad  consented »  in  order  to 

f^nsoljdate  his  work,  to  hold  the  helm  of  government  in  the  mid.*?t  of 

tempest,  abandonin;^  ihe  rare  of  his  own  aflairs^  and  making  lo  the 
ugly  idtd  of  his  own  mnnufaeture  the  dtjuble  tsacrtfice  of  his  popula- 
ly — haxarded  by  the  conflicts  betweett  Ihe  mob  and  the  soldiery,  and 
'his  moneyed  concern*i — lef^  to  the  mercv  ofchancel  Such  were  the 
plin^u  which  found  utterance  from  every  lip,  when  there  were  stock 
[»,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Louis  Philipj^e,  and  but  a  Jljw  paces 
Qni  the  Tuileries,  j>os!ers,  with  the  nnnouncemeni — **SaIe  of  the  H6- 

IjnfJilter*    The  kin^^'s  enemies  seized  ^in  the  fact  as  a  le^t  lo  accuse 
Im  of  ingratitude ;  and  expatiuted  upon  it  with  I  hat  secret  joy  and 

^y  indr«^naiion  with  which  the  errors  or  mistakes  of  an  enemy  are 

ifcr  brtiled.     On  the  other  hand,  the  partisans  of  Louis   Philipj>e  be* 

|ht  themselves,  for  the  better  accfuiUal  of  the  monarch,  of  blacken* 
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ing  his  old  friend ;  against  whom  they  thenceforward  declared  an  odi- 
ous war  of  lies.  They  asserted  that  the  firm  of  Laffitte  was  tottering 
when  the  revolution  of  July  burst  forth ;  that  the  speculations^  which  M. 
Laffitte  had  made  in  the  three  per  cents,  were  the  beginning  of  M.  Laf- 
fitte's  difficulties;  that,  far  from  having  shown  himself  ungrateful,  the 
king  had  on  various  occasions  assisted  him,  as  was  proved  both  by  his 
having  paid  ten  millions  for  the  forest  of  Breteuil,  when  it  was  only 
worth  eight,  and  by  a  loan  of  six  millions,  advanced  to  M.  Laffitte  by 
the  bank,  on  the  king's  own  security,  who  must,  indeed,  have  already 
discharged  a  portion  of  that  sum  in  three  successive  payments  which 
had  fallen  due.  It  was  impossible  for  assertions  to  be  more  utterly 
false  ;*  and  yet  an  article  was  written  at  Paris  expressly  to  give  them 

*  It  18  time  that  the  truth  should  be  known  on  this  much-disputed  point,  for  which 
purpose  we  may  look  backwards  a  little. 

Whatever  blow  the  revolution,  for  which  M.  Laffitte  could  find  no  other  denoue- 
ment  than  a  monarchy,  might  have  inflicted  on  his  commercial  credit,  his  house  was 
too  firmly  established  not  to  withstand  the  shock  which  then  overthrew  so  many  for- 
tunes. But  hsving  called  a  monarchy  into  existence,  it  was  neceesarv  to  supoort  it. 
We  have  traced  the  disturbances  which  si^rnalised  the  early  days  of  the  revolution. 
Riot  knocked  hourly  at  the  gates  of  the  Palais  Royal ;  and  in  the  squares  and  streets 
nothing  was  heard  save  the  shouts  of  a  furious  multitude,  mingled  with  the  beating 
of  the  alarm.  The  atmosphere,  if  we  may  so  speak,  was  laden  with  passions ;  and 
the  couriers,  speeded  upon  every  highway  of  Europe,  did  not  bring  a  despatch  but 
what  contained  tidings  of  an  insurrection.  The  first  ministry  which  had  been  forined 
was  about  to  expire  of  weakness  and  of  alarm ;  the  grouna  trembled  on  every  side 
of  the  new  throne ;  the  royal  family  was  in  despair ;  the  king  thought  that  the  hour 
of  his  fall  would  soon  succeed  that  of  his  accession,  and  M.  Laffitte  was  applied  to. 

Power  was  then  as  eagerly  avoided  as  it  has  since  been  greedily  sought.  But  M. 
Laffitte  had  peculiar  reasons  for  avoiding  the  whirlwind  of  public  business.  His 
bank  required  all  his  care  and  attention,  and  his  partners  pressed  him  to  renounce  a 
greatness  which  would,  in  all  probability,  end  in  his  ruin. 

At  this  period.  M.  Laffitte  was  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  and,  al- 
though in  this  capacity,  a  minister  without  holding  office,  none  of  tne  members  of 
the  council  took  a  more  active  part  in  public  business  than  he.  He  wished  to  with- 
draw into  private  life  ;  but  the  king,  to  whom  he  was  still  necessary,  spared  nothing 
to  retain  him,  and  it  was  at  this  period  that  the  sale  of  the  forest  of  Breteuil  took 
place.  The  price  was  fixed  at  ten  millions ;  but  to  secure  the  king  from  giving 
more  than  was  fair,  a  proviso  was  made  in  the  deed  of  sale,  that  the  purchaser 
should  be  allowed  to  have  the  forest  measured,  a  privilege  which  the  seller  did  not 
reserve  to  himself. 

If  this  purchase  was  rendering  a  service  to  M .  Laffitte,  it  was  a  service  dearly 

Said  for,  since  it  only  served  to  plunge  him  deeper  into  public  business.  The  presi- 
entship  of  the  council  was  offered  to  him,  and  refused.  Vain  resistance  !  There 
was  something  irresistible  in  the  entreaties  of  the  king. — Why  had  he  been  given  a 
crown,  if  they  had  intended  to  deliver  him  up,  without  defence,  to  so  many  con- 
spiring hates  r  Would  M.  Laffitte,  who  had  done  so  much  for  him,  refuse,  m  the 
hour  of  danger,  to  shield  him  with  his  popularity  ?  No  one  would  accept  the  pre- 
miership ;  nor  could  any  one  bring  to  the  support  of  the  throne  sufficient  moral 
strength.  There  only  remained  for  the  King  ot  the  French  to  vacate  his  solitary, 
his  shaken  throne!  Was  he  **to  withdraw  to  Neuilly,  or  throw  himself  into  the 
Seine  ?** — M.  Laffitte  yielded ;  saw  himself  treated  as  their  saviour  by  the  monarch, 
by  Madame  Adelaide,  and  all  the  royal  family;  and  the  ministry  ot^the  3d  of  No- 
vember was  formed. 

However,  as  had  been  anticipated,  M.  Laffitte's  private  affairs  soon  suffered  from 
his  devotion  to  his  ministerial  duties ;  and,  in  addition,  an  unexpected  circumstance 
hurried  him  to  quit  the  political  arena.  At  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  forest  of 
Breteuil,  it  had  been  verbally  agreed  between  the  king  and  him  that  the  deed  of  sale 
should  not  be  registered.  We  nave  already  explained  how  this  important  clause  of 
the  contract  came  to  be  violated.*    The  registration  made  the  sale  public ;  and  the 
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currency,  and  sent  to  Mar^illea  and  published  in  the  Garde  Natiamtdi 

ttint  its  authorship  might  he  the  beUcr  concealed*  M.  Luflittc  was  cut 
to  the  hcDTt ;  hut  Kg  hid  hLs  feelings  under  n  calm  and  dignified  re- 
serve. 

But  I  he  anxiety  of  hii  friends  took  a  very  touching  expression.  M, 
GuillemnT^  the  principal  editor  of  the  Commerce  newspaper,  started  the 
idea  of  a  suhscripiion.  It  was  caught  at  by  the  public  with  enihusiasm* 
Long  lists  of  subscriptions  filled  the  coluinas  of  the  papers;  a  commit- 
tee wos  formed  in  the  Chamber  itself  tn  receive  them;  and  M.  Nilot 
was  ap^Njinted  treasurer,  Thi:?  ehullition  diijiurbed  the  court ;  since  one 
party  looked  upon  ihe  ruin  ot^M,  Laffiite  as  treason  to  the  cause  of  ihe 
revolulion^  whilst  another  regarded  devotion  to  M.  LafTirie  ns  hatred  of 
the  king,  Tn  most  of  the  opposition  journals  stress  had  been  laidi  with 
very  little  reserve,  upon  royal  ingratitude;  and^  to  do  away  with  this 
charge,  the  courtiers  applied  to  M,  Laffitte  himself,  represeniing  to  him 
that  they  were  both  ready  to  subscribe  and  to  induce  iheir  tViends  to 
subscribe^  if  he  would  publish  a  letter  to  declare  that  the  attacks  on  the 
king  were  altogeiher  without  his  prtvily.     As  this  was  asking  him  to 

farm  was  suppo^^od  lo  be  in  diffinihiefl.  A  run  look  place  on  the  bonkt  and,  pressed 
on  every  mtic,  M.  t^alRite  borrowed  seTen  million^i  horn  ihe  bank  of  Frante*  The 
criwB  which  hammed  the  com  mere  ibI  worid,  and  whtcb^  for  the  reaaons  we  have  just 
givent pressed  more  especially  on  ibe  firm  ot  Laifitie,  rendered  thtB  sum  intiufficient. 
and  M.,  LaJlitte  wns  Dgaiti  about  to  throw  up  ofhce,  when  M<  Caeimir  Perier,  >vho 
reaefved  ttimaclf  for  more  tranquil  litneB^  inierfered-  Appeahng  by  lurtin  to  the  in- 
lerestt  of  the  monarch  and  to  ilioae  of  France,  he  conjured  M.  Lnilltle  to  keep  at 
bia  poiU  and  pFomiaed  a  fresh  loan  from  ihe  bank^  with  the  king  lor  security.  In 
fai:!*  M.  F^rier  knew  from  M.  LiLffiUe'a  pannere  thiit  thai  sum  would  amply  meet 
ihe  wants  ai  ihf  firm.  M,  Laffiiie  dechned  lun^  and  firmly  the  advarS'Ce!^  made  lo 
him  ;  btit  the  king  sunnnoned  hinn  to  ihe  TuileneSp  and  he  wa»  bound  to  obey.  It 
waa  night,  iVL  Lallitic  humd  the  kifio  nbont  lo  retire  lo  reat,  on  a  couch  with  a 
couple  of  matira^ies  upon  it.  Louii  Phdippo  received  his  mmiater  with  that  afTec- 
laUon  of  famihariiy  which  waa  usual  to  bim,  end  be§ought  him  so  affectionately  to 
aecept  of  him  fur  eecuriiy,  that  M.  Laffitte  at  laet  contented ;  and  ihe  two  i  Hen  da 
aeparatcd  after  a  tender  embrace.  The  loan  waa  contracud  the  next  day.  The  bank 
adyauced  aix  mil  lions  to  M.  Laflitte,  and  the  king  gave  his  aecarity  to  the  bank,  ll 
waji  apecilied  in  the  contrnctf  that  it  the  latter  ahoutd  be  called  upoo  to  pay,  the  re> 
imbursetnent  i^hould  he  made  in  Ave  annual  paytnenta,  the  lour  first  of  thirieen  hun* 
llred  tUouiofid  Jranc9  each,  and  the  laat  oj  eight  hutidred  thousand.  In  thus  en* 
^pging  hims.eEf,  the  king  ran  no  vielble  riak,  aince  M,  Laf!iEte  dvpuahed  in  the  hank 
i  Rittsa  of  valuable  seeuritiea  far  eiiceeding  in  amount  ibe  sum  borrowed.  However^ 
when  the  ti rat  payment  became  due^  the  bank  appEied  to  the  kingi  who  paid  three 
hundred  thouiano  franca;  biu  only  out  of  a  t<um  of  fmir  httndred  thouaand,  in  whieb 
lia  atood  iiidebied  to  M.  Ln^tte  lor  the  iron-workft  ol  Bonneville,  The  bank  beins 
nmbla  %a  gat  any  more  from  hitn»  brought  its  action  ;  but  tt  was  mainiaincd  by  Ml 
Dupin,  un  the  pari  of  the  civil  liaU  that  ihe  king  being  atmply  aecurity^  iho  bank 
ou^t  firat  to  have  proceeded  against  the  principal  debtor*  The  argument  bore  hard 
npt^n  M  r^affirip,  bnt  it  was  jstnctly  lei^aL  The  bank  lost  Ha  tnii,  and  found  itaelf 
(>'  i-^  ai^ainsi  M.  Latntio.    It  would  willini^ly  have  avoided  aueha 

i'  ^ecuriEiea  which  he  Lad  deposited  wiih  it  seemed  almoal  aj 

gv-,..  .,.  . .;. ,,,  ,    ..  ,1  proposal  til  the  king  to  rcleai^c  him  frorn  ihe  bond  for  six  mil<- 

horn*  It  h«  would  enter  into  fresh  e^ecuriiy  lor  two  only  ;  to  bear  no  i merest «  and  not 
10  be  aaked  for  until  after  the  expiration  of  ten  yeora.  This  ^Asy  offer  was  ibrmally 
declined.  The  bank  npplicd  lo  M,  LiiBilte.  He  could  not  pay,  and  put  up  his  hotot 
^f  aale.  It  is  true  that,  two  yenrti  after,  by  an  arrsD^cmem  between  the  bank,  ihe 
fifin  of  1  lU,i  I.-  :,M.j  !h.  I,  iMJ.^  ilje  lattvr  gave  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  thouaand 
rtatir><  ^  security  ;  but  in  thiSt  M.  Lat^tte  could  neither  ptircetve 

mi^yii-  .     ication  foribeenoriaouaaacrificea  which  a  lew  monibftof 

had  coKt  hiLii. 
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declare  no  more  than  the  truth,  he  did  not  hesitate.  He  even  did  more 
than  was  expected  from  his  loyalty.  Nobly  omitting  all  mention  of  the 
great  services  which  he  had  rendered  the  king,  to  dwell  only  on  the 
very  questionable  services  which  the  king  had  rendered  him,  he  wrote 
a  letter  in  which  he  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  Louis  Philippe. 
But  at  this  juncture,  one  of  the  deputies  of  Marseilles,  M.  Reynard, 
having  brought  him  the  article  in  the  Garde  National^  already  alluded 
to,  he  immediately  retracted  his  letter,  unwilling  to  profit  in  his  purse 
at  the  expense  of  his  honour.  The  result  was,  that  no  one  attached  to 
the  court  subscribed.  As  for  him,  he  remained  erect  on  the  ruins  of 
his  fortune,  after  having  been  laught  by  bitter  experience  what  men  of 
the  people  gain  by  makmg  kings. 

Whilst  these  things  were  going  on,  parliament  approached  the  term 
of  its  labours;  in  which  it  had  exhibited  more  of  show  than  of  work. 
Innumerable  motions  had  provoked  unprofitable  debates ;  and  by  their 
frequent  collisions,  the  two  Chambers  had  shown  the  defects  which  in- 
terfere with  the  wheel- work  of  constitutional  mechanism. 

In  particular,  the  repeal  of  the  law  for  holding  the  anniversary  of 
the  21  St  of  January,  a  day  sacred  to  mourning,  had  given  rise  to  that 
kind  of  sharp-shooting  which  ever  occasions  fully  as  much  danger  as 
scandal.  The  elective  Chamber  only  saw  in  this  expiatory  solemnity 
an  insult  to  the  nation  ;  the  Chamber  of  Peers  saw  in  it  only  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  the  sovereign.  After  a  long 
and  warm  struggle,  the  two  rival  powers  conceived  and  brought  forth 
out  of  their  united  weakness  a  law,  couched  as  follows:  "  The  law  of 
the  19lh  of  January,  1816,  relarive  to  the  anniversary  of  the  fatal  and 
cvor-doplorabie  day  of  the  *^lst  of  January,  1793,  is  repealed  ;" — a  pu- 
sillanimous act,  which  left  ir  doubtful  whether  these  inconsequential 
legislators  intended  to  countenance  or  denounce  the  revolution  1  Stand- 
ing before  the  bloody  scaffold  of  Louis  XVI.,  they  durst  not  persist  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  victim,  and  indemnified  themselves  by  de- 
nouncing the  executioner! 

It  would  be  equally  wearisome  and  nugatory  to  conduct  the  reader 
through  the  labyrinth  of  endless  discussions,  which  occupied  the  two 
sessions  of  the  year  1833;  but  there  were  three  decisions  come  to  by 
the  legislature,  which  had  important  consequences,  and  on  which  the 
spirit  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  deeply  imprinted,  and  these  claim  our 
attention. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  political  and  administrative  hierarchy  in 
this  country  are  well  known.  In  the  state,  a  king,  and,  by  his  side,  a 
parliament  to  vote  taxes ;  in  the  departments,  a  prefect,  and,  with  him 
a  conseil-gen^ral  to  apportion  the  tax  among  the  arrondissemcnts ;  in 
the  arrondissemcnts,  a  sub-prefect,  and,  with  him,  a  conseU  (Varron* 
dissement  to  apportion  the  tax  among  the  communes;  in  the  communes 
a  mayor,  and,  with  him,  a  municipal  council  to  apportion  the  tax  among 
the  citizens — such  are  the  main  springs  of  the  government. 

Thus,  society  in  France  is  traversed,  as  it  were,  by  two  great  insti- 
tutions running  in  parallel  lines — the  monarchical,  personified  in  the 
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ttg,  iho  prefects,  I  he  sub-prefects,  and  the  mayors  ;  and  the  elective, 
jjn^sentt'd  by  the  ChaiubcTj  the  conmiis'gintraux^  the  caiiseih  efirf' 
pfKiiaaemeHi,  nnd  the  myriicipal  councils. 
Are  these  two  instttutiiuis  of  n  nnlure  to  exist  perpetually  face  to 
Ce  r  Crm  they  develope  tliem wives  witliout  cl a. bluing,  and  can  tliey 
llsih  wiUiout  producing  deadly  disorders?  Is  It  wise  to  admit  at  each 
Bp  of  tljis  hicmtviiical  scale,  ihe  struggle  Ijetwijtt  the  elective  and 
moiiarcIii<*al  power,  a  struggle  whost^  changes  arc  witnessed  in  our  Uh* 
tory  by  these  celebrated  dutcjs— the  21st  n\'  January,  the  10th  ot'  Au- 
gust, fhc  18th  of  Bnimaire,  ami  the  29ih  of  July,  IHSO^  without  speak- 
of  that  other  dale,  more  celebrated  than  all  the  rt*st,  whii  h  marks 
fce  disasters  of  Waterloo  1  These  are  the  questions  which  should  have 
&n  examined  before  every  other,  by  an  assembly  called  upon  lo  or- 
mij&e  the  administration  of  the  provinces, 

Bui  ihe  representatives  of  the  bouri^eoisie  were  incapable  of  elevating 

Dmselves  to  such  lofty  thoygbts,     Re^^arding  election  as  the  basis  of 

eir  ixjwer,  they  could  not  suppress  the  elective  principle;  and  regard* 

_ag  monarchy  as  a  privilege  which  protected  their  pnvilegea,  ihey  would 

not  (or  any  consideration  lay  hands  on  the  monaTchical  principle^ 

Thus  ihe  most  important  part  of  the  problem  wrts  thrown  completely 

Hlo  the  shade;  and  of  all  Ihe  speakers  who  took  a  share  in  the  discus- 

"pn  of  the  subject,  there  was  not  one  w^ho  w*as  aware,  or  who,  at  h  asl, 

ttd  the  lioldnesa  to  jKiiut  out  the  hold  w  hich  anarchy  was  thus  cniihlrd 

take  on  six'i'.iy.     Bo  fur  from  the  antagonism  of  two  principles,  es- 

ntiatly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  contending  for  society  as  for  their 

?y,  ap()t*aring  a  nu^schief  suffieieiit  to  provoke  discussion — it  was  not 

Iren  alluded  to. 

The  dt.Late  turned  almost  wholly  upon  the  question  w^hethrr  the  «?«- 

lis  tTarrondissement  should  bo  replaced  by  conseils  cantminaux. 

This  was  the  object  contended  for  by  MM,  Berard,  L!icrtieite,  de 

Banibuteau,  and  Odilon  Barrot,     The  ccimmerce  of  every** biy  life  hag 

a  ted,  I  hey  «aid,  iho  collective  btidy  which  is  called  the  commune ; 

onnexiond  arising  out  of  neighbourhood  have  originated  the  eoIlecHve 

Ddy,  caltf'd  a  canton.     The  canton,  which  is  only  a  union  of  several 

tibouring  communes,  similorly  sittmtcd,  and  having  almost  the  same 

hns^  like  the  commune,  an  existence  peculiar  to  itself,  nnd  inte- 

mqniring  to  be  represented.     Why,  then,  infuse  a  cotmcil  to  the 

in  ton  I  and  give  one  to  the  arroadissemenl ;  which  is  an  aggregation 

cantons^  separated  from  each  other  by  dilTerent  interests  antt  wants  1 

The  canton  is  a  real  limitotion,  indicated  by  the  very  nature  of  things  | 

|1  lis^fiient  an  arbitrary  and  iactiiious  one,  which  exrsls  oftly 

r.     Were  the  duties  of  the  syb*pretects  assimilntCNl  to  those 

'the  prelects,  the  reason  ^r  associating  a  council  with  the  f€>rmer»  the 

>  ad  w iih  the  latter,  would  he  obviDus ;  but  their  ollic<*  is  limited  to 

informations ;  they  decide  nothin^^  they  otdy  prepanj  the  way 

risions ;  tliey  are  adnuntKtrative  instruments^  not  authorities,  and 

irhnt  [Wirt  can  a  council  sustiiin  with  rf^-spect  tn  such  ?     The  uselessness 

ihe^e  councils   is  clearly  proved  by  the  futility  of  their  functions* 
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Apart  from  the  distribution  of  the  taxes  between  the  communes^  a  busi- 
ness daily  becoming  unnecessary,  through  the  rectification  of  the  ine* 
qualities  which  formerly  existed,  and  which,  besides,  would  be  quite  as 
well  discharged  by  conseils  canlonnauXy  what  is  the  good  of  the  comeiis 
cTarrondissefnent  ?  They  communicate  information,  and  express  wishes ; 
a  puerile  function,  which  compromises  the  majesty  of  the  elective  prin- 
ciple. Establish  conseils  canlonnaux,  and  their  importance  would  soon 
be  felt ;  for  instance,  all  the  communes  would  be  directly  represented 
in  them,  and  consequently  they  might  be  entrusted  with  the  settlement 
of  the  dilFerences  which  sometimes  divide  the  communes,  more  particu- 
larly as  regards  adjoining  roads.  A  conseil  (Tarrandissement  imposes 
a  heavy  and  vexatious  burden  on  the  citizen,  by  the  distance  which  it 
frequently  obliges  him  to  travel ;  whereas  the  advantages  of  a  conseil 
cantonnal  would  be,  the  little  interference  it  would  occasion  with  his 
daily  concerns  and  domestic  habitudes,  and  the  enabling  him,  without 
over-fatigue,  to  display  an  activity  suited  to  any  emergency. 

In  opposition  to  this  reasoning,  which,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  just,  it 
was  contended  by  M.  Mauguin,  and  those  who  followed  his  lead,  that 
the  suppression  of  the  conseUs  (Tarrondissement  would  weaken  the 
vigour  of  the  executive ;  that  this  result,  undesirable  at  all  times,  would, 
in  critical  times,  and  in  time  of  war,  be  peculiarly  distressing ;  that  if 
the  conseils  d'arrondissement  were  deficient  in  power,  instead  of  sup- 
pressing them,  it  would  be  better  to  enlarge  their  authority ;  that,  through 
the  electoral  system,  the  arrondisscment  was  already  a  politically  de- 
fined body ;  through  its  civil  court,  a  judiciary  one ;  through  being  the 
seat  of  a  sub-prefecture,  an  executive  one;  and  that  its  being  made  the 
centre  of  the  deliberations  relative  to  the  interests  of  the  locality,  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course ;  and,  above  all,  that  the  point  to  be  feared 
and  avoided,  was  the  weakening  of  the  central  power,  and  enervation  of 
the  executive. 

Thus  M.  Mauguin  opposed  to  the  system  of  conseils  cantonnauz^  the 
grand  principle  of  unity  in  power.  But  here  he  confounded  two  things 
which  are  essentially  distinct.  He  forgot  that  centralization  is  useful, 
fecund,  or  even  necessary,  in  respect  of  general  interests  only ;  that  is, 
as  regards  religion,  education,  the  moral  influence  of  public  amusements, 
industry,  and  national  workd,  whereas,  applied  to  local  or  special  inte- 
rests, it  is,  on  the  contrary,  depressing  and  fatal.  We  have  before  had 
occasion  to  make  the  remark,  that  political  centralization  is  strength — 
but  that  administrative  centralization  sooner  or  later  becomes  despotisnu 
Wo  to  the  country  in  which  political  liberty  is  not  intimately  connected 
with  municipal  liberty ;  for  it  is  by  the  regular  and  continued  exercise 
of  their  power  in  every  quarter  of  the  country,  that  the  people  retain  the 
feeling  of  their  own  dignity.  Missing  the  frequent  use  of  their  power, 
they  lose  the  consciousness  of  their  strength,  and,  from  indifference,  fall 
into  supiueness.  Wherever  a  central  authority  is  the  depository,  even 
of  local  interests,  there  public  life,  forcibly  impelled  to  the  same  spot, 
becomes  hurried  and  tumultuous ;  whilst  everywhere  else  it  languishes. 
The  heart  of  society  beats  too  quickly ;  and  the  limbs  from  which  all 
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the  btood  has  been  withdrawn  ^m  led  fFO^en  and  powerless,  Wlien, 
in  fhe  tirae  of  Diocletian,  the  central  power  of  the  emperors  had  become 
infused  into  ever>*  branch  of  government,  and  placemen,  expedited  from 
Rome  J  identified  the  imperial  will  with  every  local  measure,  whether 
the  construction  of  a  fountain,  the  enfranchisement  of  a  slave,  or  the 
nomination  of  a  local  magistrate,  the  empire  toppled  to  its  ruin.  The 
curiales^  no  longer  finding  the  reward  of  I  heir  trouble  in  the  free  exer* 
eiie  of  their  power,  plunged  into  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  or  of  the  army 
-^11  fatal  movement  of  dissolution,  which  delivered  up  to  the  barbarians 
of  the  north  the  whole  of  tlie  Roman  world,  nerveless,  disarmed,  and 
alr^uiy  dead.  Such  were  the  reasonings  and  recollections  which  M. 
Hauguin,  and  the  government  whose  doctrines  he,  on  this  occasioni 
s-upported,  ought  to  have  borne  m  mind*  And  surely  they  would  never 
have  required  the  social  machine  to  remain  entirely  passive  under  the 
weight  of  a  central  power,  charged  with  a  work  it  was  unable  to  exe- 
cute ;  they  would  never  have  required  that,  whilst  Paris  was  a  prey  to 
all  the  disorders  occasioned  by  an  over-active  vitality,  the  rest  of  France 
should  be  sunk  in  impotence  and  languor — had  they  visited  those  num- 
berless communes  and  paralysed  cities^  in  which  the  burning  aspira- 
ttona,  the  bursts  of  pride  and  patriotism,  and  the  great  joys  and  noble 
grie&  of  life  had  been  replaced,  through  the  excess  of  administrative 
oeotraliaationi  by  that  calm,  uniform,  death-Uke  quiet,  which  is  nothing 
else  than  regularity  in  oppression,  silence  in  abasement,  immobility  in 
servitude. 

However,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  pronouncing  in  favour  of 
keeping  up  the  cans^s  ffarrondissement^  gave  its  coun  ten  once  to  the 
principle  of  administrative  centralisation  i  but  il  soon  abandoned  this 
very  principle  by  enacting — lat.  That  the  conseU-ginirai  should  have 
mm  many  members  as  there  were  cantona  in  the  department ;  2d,  That 
the  number  of  members  composing  the  canstii  d*arrondissetnjent  shoM 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  cantons  in  the  arrondissement. 

When  carried  up  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  law  underwent  im- 
portant modifications,  but  which  did  not  interfere  with  its  general  bear* 
ings.  Tn  giving  each  canton  a  representative  in  the  conseU-gineral^ 
the  elective  Chamber  had*  nevertheless,  restricted  the  fna^mum  of 
councillors  to  sixty  ;  the  Chamber  of  Peers  reduced  it  to  thirty.  Faith- 
ful to  the  feelings  of  the  restless  liberalism  of  the  l@th  century,  the 
elective  Chamber^  on  the  motion  of  M.  Comte»  warmly  secondid  by  M. 
Dupin  aine,  had  ejtcluded  priests  from  the  list  of  those  eligible  to  sit  in 
the  amseUs,  The  Chamber  of  Peers  condemned  this  exclusion,  in 
spite  of  the  obstinate  Jan^^^enism  of  MM.  de  Montlosier  and  Roederer, 
A  ckti«©  had  been  introduced  by  the  elective  Chamber,  to  the  effect, 
that  besides  those  whose  names  were  in  the  jury  lists,  and  those  who  en- 
joyed fhe  political  franchise,  one  out  of  every  two  hundred  of  the  most , 
highly  taxed  should  be  free  to  vote  for  members  of  the  conseih.  Bat*  | 
lo  render  the  monopoly  more  stringent,  this  privilege  was  restricted  by  J 
the  Chftmber  of  Peers  to  cantons  which  should  not  have  lifly  inhabi- 
tants enjoying  the  franchise,  or  enrolled  on  the  jury-lists.     The  Cbom* 

vol.  II.  12 
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bers  were  agreed  as  to  the  qualification  for  voting  ;  which  consisted, 
for  the  can^ilS'girUrauz,  in  being  rated  at  200f.  yearly,  and  at  160n 
for  the  coHseils  cCarrondissenient. 

The  alterations  of  the  peers  having  been  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  law  was  passed  on  the  10th  of  June,  1888.  It  confirmed 
what  was  most  vicious  in  administrative  centralisation ;  maintained  the 
useless  machinery  in  the  conseils  (Tarrandissements  of  an  authority 
without  powers ;  and,  in  short,  consecrated,  even  within  the  sphere  of 
local  deliberations,  that  electoral  monopoly  which  was  an  instrument 
of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  a  bourgeoisie  which  had  seised  on  the 
fortunes  of  France,  and  which  had  only  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  the  better  to  destroy  it. 

But  this  inability  of  the  bourgeoisie  to  govern  society,  equitably  and 
vigorously,  was  much  more  clearly  manifested  in  the  law  on  primary 
instruction.  Here,  there  was  everything  to  create.  The  Convention 
had  conceived  plans  worthy  of  its  daring,  and  as  vast  as  its  genius,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor ;  but,  having  the  world  to 
astonish,  subdue,  and  convert,  it  had  no  time  to  realize  them.  The 
Empire,  hastening  to  fill  the  abyss  in  which  whole  generations  were 
swallowed  up,  had  sought  but  for  a  nursery  of  soldiers.  Later  still, 
under  the  Restoration,  divided  as  it  was  Jbetwixt  fanaticism  and  hypocri- 
sy, ignorance  was  considered  a  means  of  government,  and  the  propa^ 
gation  of  knowledge,  revolt.  A  reform  of  education,  th^),  was  not 
the  question  a(\er  1830,  but  a  beginning.  Unfortunately,  as  was  proved 
by  M.  Guizot*s  motion  on  primary  instruction,  msn  were  wanting  for 
the  task. 

This  motion  was  to  the  efifect  that  primary  instruction  should  com- 
prise elementary  schools  and  superior  schools ;  that  in  the  former  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  reading,  writing,  the 
elements  of  the  French  language  and  of  arithmetic,  and  the  legalised 
system  of  weights  and  measures ;  that  in  the  second  should  be  taught 
the  elements  of  geometry,  linear  drawing,  surveying,  the  principles  of 
natural  philosophy  and  of  natural  history,  singing,  and  the  elements  of 
history  and  geography  ;  that  it  should  be  allowable  for  every  individual, 
aged  eighteen,  to  open  a  primary  school,  if  provided  with  a  certificate 
of  morality  and  capability  from  the  mayor,  or  the  testimonial  of  three 
municipal  councillors;  that,  independently  of  private  schools,  every 
commune  should  be  bound  to  maintain  a  public  school ;  that  the  public 
primary  school  should  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  local 
committee,  and  of  a  committee  (Tarrondtssement ;  that  only  those  chil- 
dren should  be  admitted  gratuitously  whose  parents  were  declared  by 
the  municipal  councils  to  be  incapable  of  paying  the  foe ;  that  the  mtfi- 
imum  salary  of  the  teacher  should  be,  in  the  primary  schools,  two  hun- 
dred francs  a  year,  and  in  the  superior,  four  hundred  francs,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  monthly  stipend  to  be  fixed  by  the  municipal  council ;  and 
that,  in  behalf  of  the  communal  primary  teachers,  there  should  be 
established  a  savings*  bank,  by  holding  back  a  twentieth  part  of  their 
yearly  salary. 
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M.  Gui^ot's  motion  was  hailed  with  aeclamolions ;  nevertheless,  it 
betrftyt'd  ejctremdy  limited  views. 

Education  can  be  made  oationRl  by  no  other  means  than  hy  consider^ 
ing  it  as  a  debt  on  the  part  of  the  atafe,  and  as  a  duty  on  that  of  the 
dtizen*  It  must  iherefore  be  ot  once  graiuitons  and  compulsory.  In 
Fmnce  it  could  not  have  been  rer^dcred  the  latter  without  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  bbour,  since,  through  the  effects  of  a  government  as 
footish  as  barbarous,  the  poor  workman  w*as  universally  compelled  to 
look  upon  his  chitdreo  as  a  means  of  increasing  his  wages,  and  had 
loo  great  need  of  their  services  to  care  for  their  instruction.  To  force 
the  father  to  die  of  hunger  In  order  that  the  son  might  be  educated, 
would  only  have  been  a  cruel  mockery.  But  ibis  very  fact  «ughl  to 
hava  shown  the  absurd iiy  of  every  partial  reform  ;  and  ihat  the  only 
ln»  reform  is  one  which  shall  be  bound  up  with  a  body  of  reforms 
Gonslttuting  a  thorough,  bold,  and  complete  social  renovaiion.  This 
was  a  truth  which  iM,  Gui:Eot  could  not  grasp* 

There  was  another  blemish  in  his  plan.  When  authority  has  an  end 
in  view,  it  ought  to  impel  society  towards  it  wiih  uniformity,  steadiness, 
and  vigour  of  purpose^  With  regard  to  instruction^  there  cannot  be 
too  strong  a  centraUaation.  To  allow,  in  a  country  torn  by  party,  of 
the  silly  rivalry  of  private  schools,  j^  tn  instil  into  new  generations  the 
poison  of  civil  discords,  and  to  afford  rival  parties  the  means  of  prupa* 
gating  themselves  in  the  midst  of  an  increasing  confusion  of  opinions 
ftdd  principles — it  is  like  siiwing  chaos.  The  education  of  the  people, 
a  subttme  priesthood  when  the  state  provides  it,  i$i,  when  abfindoned  lo 
individual  caprices,  but  a  speculation  replete  with  danger;  atid  what  is 
termed  liberty  of  teaching  is  only  I  he  gestation  of  anarchy.  Consider- 
ed in  this  light,  M*  Guizot^s  plan  was  of  fatal  tendency,  but  it  had  other 
defects  equally  serious  though  less  apparent. 

By  giving  communal  instructors  a  precarious  and  miserable  existence, 
government  inducted  into  one  of  the  highest  functions  of  I  he  stale  men 
wiihout  merit,  and  of  no  standing*  Besides,  there  was  no  future  held 
aui  to  them  ;  and  what  was  to  be  enpected  from  isolated  men,  Irthercd, 
as  it  were,  in  their  hamlets  and  villages,  chained  down  for  ever  to  a 
miserable  lile,  belon^Mng  to  no  hierarchical  institution,  and  consequently 
possessing  neither  the  stimulus  of  pride  given  by  class  feeling,  nor  the 
mspffQft  derived  from  the  hope  of  advancement  f  How  could  ^uch  men 
eooisod  in  the  career  of  instruction  with  the  brothers  of  the  Eco/e 
Ckr^tientiet  a  united  and  persevering  a^isociation,  supported  hy  the 
cteri»y  ? 

M.  Ouizol's  plan  then  was  valueless.  How  far  more  elovaled,  pro- 
found, and  worthy  of  a  statesman  was  the  report  which  Lakanal   had 

B»ientr:d  lo  the  Convention  on  the  "ittih  of  June,  1793,  a  report  which 

ifaint^d  provisions  similar  to  the  following:  *^*  Every  citizen  may  open 
private  courses  ;  but  the  legislature  will  charge  itself  with  the  care  of 
providing  a  central  commission,  whose  ot^cei  will  bo  to  enforce  a  uni* 
form  system  of  instruction  throughout  the  repiil>lie.  On  coriain  days 
of  the  year  the  children  and  their  preceptor  shall  visit  the  hospitals  and 
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prisons  under  the  guidance  of  a  magistrate,  and  on  these  occasions 
they  shall  help  in  their  )iousehold  labours  poor  citizens  sufiering  from 
infirmities  or  from  sickness.  The  preceptor,  when  in  school,  and  all 
national  solemnities,  shall  wear  a  miedal  with  the  inscription :  *  He  who 
teaches  is  a  second  father ^^ "  ^c.  ^c.  Great  thoughts  these,  attesting 
a  great  epoch  !* 

But  all  had  strangely  dwindled,  since  the  government  of  this  noble 
country  of  Prance  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy  of  stock- 
brokers and  merchants ;  and  hence  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  M. 
Guizot's  plan.  Adopted,  almost  unreservedly,  by  the  committees  of 
both  chambers,  the  attacks  it  had  to  undergo  in  parliament  were  more 
violent  than  strongly  urged.  M.  Salverte  moved  as  an  amendment, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship  should  be  added 
to  the  subjects  of  primary  instruction ;  but  his  sensible  and  patriotic 
proposition  was  negatived.  And  who  will  believe  it,  in  a  debate  on 
which  the  future  welfare  of  the  people  so  largely  depended,  the  only 
question  which  caused  any  anxiety  was  whether  or  not  the  curi  should 
be  put  on  the  local  committee  of  superintendence  along  with  the  mayor 
and  notables.  The  chambers  coming  to  different  decisions  on  this 
point,  the  deputies  voting  in  the  negative  and  the  peers  in  the  affirma- 
tive, a  new  torch  of  discord  was  about  to  be  kindled  in  parliament, 
when  the  deputies  at  length  gave  way.  With  this  the  discussion  ended ; 
and  the  chambers  passed  into  law  a  system  which  they  had  not  even 
taken  the  trouble  to  study.  They  then  proceeded  to  discuss,  without 
having  studied  it  a  whit  more,  the  law  of  expropriation  on  grounds  of 
public  utility. 

The  injurious  extent  given  to  the  right  of  property  has  covered 
the  earth  with  crimes  and  revolutions.  The  abolition  of  slavery  over 
a  grent  part  of  the  globe,  the  enfranchisement  of  serfs,  the  fall  of  all 
feudal  tyrannies,  and  the  suppression  of  the  laws  of  entail  and  of  pri- 
mogeniture, have  successively  manifested  the  fmpatience  with  which 
the  world  bore  the  yoke  of  victorious  force  fraudulently  transformed 
into  lawful  dominion.  What  else  is  history  than  the  recital  of  the  long 
and  violent  revolt  of  mankind  against  the  ill-defined  and  ill-regulated 
right  of  him  who  '*  the  first  to  enclose  a  spot  of  ground  bethought  him- 
self of  saying,  this  is  mine^  and  found  fools  to  l^lieve  him  ?" 

A  day  suffices  to  give  birth  to  some  abuses,  which  it  requires  centu- 
ries to  kill.  Despite  all  those  formidable  essays  at  reform  to  which 
France  had  been  subjected,  despite  the  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood 
borrowed  from  the  sublime  legislation  of  the  gospel,  and  loudly  pro- 
claimed by  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  height  of  a  tempest  such  as 
was  never  before  witnessed,  the  right  of  property  had  not  ceased  to  be 
a  tyrannous  bugbear.  On  many  an  occasion  Napoleon  had  bent  before 
it ;  it  had  been  venerated  by  the  Restoration  to  a  scandalous  extreme ; 

*  Lakanal's  report  was  only  a  sketch  as  it  was  laid  before  the  Convention,  and  it 
bore  all  the  marks  of  want  of  finish.  For  instance,  a  blank  was  left  for  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers,  and  no  conclusion  was  come  to  on  the  important  question,  whether 
primary  instruction  should  be  compolsorj  or  not. 
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and  ihe  evil  had  become  so  inveterate  aller  the  re? oltjtion  of  July,  ihat 
it  was  tm^>QssJbIe  in  France  to  unilt*riake  the  opening  of  any  roadj 
ca»af,  or  railway,  so  little  known  was  the  prinriple  laid  down  by  the 
immortal  I  author  of  the  Conlrai  Sof^iai,  that  **The  right  of  every  one 
to  his  own  property  is  subordinate  to  the  right  of  the  community  to 
everything," 

It  had  in  fact  become  indispensable  to  remove,  with  the  aid  of  the 
law,  the  pernieioiis  impediments  to  which  this  state  of  things  had  given 
rise,  and  the  government  ought  to  have  made  up  ita  mind  to  it.  Up  to 
this  time  two  systems  had  successively  prevailed,  with  equnlly  deplora- 
ble results*  By  entrusting  the  conseii  de  pri/ecture  with  the  power  of 
valuing  property  claimed  for  the  public  benefit^  the  law  of  the  Itiih  of 
September,  1807,  had  put  private  interests  too  much  at  the  mercy  of 
the  executive.  The  law  of  the  8th  of  Mart;h,  1810,  on  the  contrfiry^ 
by  substitutiog  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judiciary  for  that  of  the  executive, 
had  had  too  little  regard  to  the  pubHc  interest ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
deaert  these  equally  dangerous  routes,  and  to  strike  out  a  uew  one. 

Had  ministers  been  giiled  with  a  sounder  understanding,  they  could 
not  have  reflected  on  the  subject  without  perceiving  that  there  was  a 
great  gap  in  the  eonstitution,  and  that  there  was  an  urgent  necessity  for 
electing,  not  only  for  the  particular  case  in  question,  but  for  all  analo- 
gous ones^  an  authority  charged  with  holding  the  balance  between  the 
executive  and  the  citizens.  The  office  of  the  courts  of  law  is  to  settle 
the  diflerences  of  citizens  with  each  other,  and  not  the  difterences  be- 
tween citissen  and  government*  The  Council  of  Slate,  as  at  present 
constituted,  is  only  a  kind  of  consulting  council  immediately  dependent 
on  ministers.  How  deal  then  with  the  difficulties  which  may  arise 
#ilher  as  to  the  interpretation  or  the  execution  of  the  laws  t  If  the  ex- 
ecutive hold  aloof,  authority  abdicates ;  if  it  pronounce  judgment  on 
ita  own  cause,  the  law  disappears  before  a  capricious  interpretation,  and 
desj>otism  reigns, 

GoverntneHt  ought  to  have  taken  these  pc»ints  into  consideration  ;  it 
ought  to  have  been  aware  that  when  between  ministers,  the  supposed 
repre-^nlativeJ  of  the  public  inter^t,  and  citiitens,  representatives  of 
private  interests,  there  exists  no  authority  specially  invested  with  the 
right  of  determining  the  interpretation  and  the  execution  of  the  la^v,  one 
of  two  things  always  happens— either  power  is  paralysed,  or  liberty 
suoeumbs. 

These  important  truths  were  not  even  descried  ;  and  in  the  draft  of  a 
\mw  which  it  laid  tiefore  the  chambers,  government  propo%d  to  substt^ 
tute  for  the  adminii^tniJive  jurisdiction  consecrated  by  the  law  of  the 
lOih  of  September,  1607,  and  the  judicial  recognised  by  the  law  of  the 
nfi^  of  March  J  181(1,  the  authority  of  a  jury  composed  of  the  principal 
propHetora  in  the  district  where  the  expropriation  might  be  demanded. 
A  pitiable  syatem,  which  tempted  the  proprietors  to  enhance,  for  their 
fnutuat  benefit,  the  value  of  the  property  needed  by  the  state  I  An  un* 
ju«t  and  auti*sfx:ial  system,  which  in  every  conflict  between  private  and 
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general  interests,  abandoned  the  decision  to  the  natural  representatives 
of  the  first.* 

Nor  is  this  all :  as  if  they  had  feared  that  they  had  not  lefi  the  state 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  individual  self-interests,  ministers  took  care 
to  embarrass  the  execution  of  their  law  by  such  slow,  minute,  and  com- 
plicated forms,  that  these  could  not  fail  on  many  an  occasion  to  oppose 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  public  works. 

The  debates  on  the  law  in  both  chambers,  previously  to  its  passing, 
showed  how  destitute  of  greatness  and  equity  was  the  supremacy  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  For  instance,  it  was  laid  down  in  the  drafl  of  the  law  that 
when  the  works  executed  upon  one  part  of  an  estate  should  raise  the 
value  of  the  rest,  this  increase  should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  purchase  money ;  and,  surely,  when  depreciation  of  value 
was  taken  into  account,  it  was  only  just  that  increase  of  value  should 
be  considered  also.  Yet,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  M.  Mole  had  the 
hardihood  to  call  this  a  dangerous  and  a  detestable  principle ;  and,  to 
prove  its  injustice,  M.  Villemain  observed  that  it  forced  the  proprietors 
to  become  speculators  in  spite  of  themselves,  by  offering  them  by  way 
of  payment,  a  chance  of  profit  for  which,  afler  all,  they  might  very 
possibly  care  nothing.  It  is  but  just  to  government  to  confess  that  it 
exerted  itself  to  the  utmost  to  defend  the  principle  in  question  from  such 
gross  sophisms,  though  in  vain.  It  was  ruled  that  the  taking  increase 
of  value  into  account  in  estimating  the  payment  to  be  made  for  property, 
should  be  optional  with  the  jury ;  which  was,  in  fact,  to  nullify  the 
principle. 

This  law  was  definitively  adopted  on  the  20th  of  June,  1888,  and 
filled  up  the  measure  of  the  usurpations  of  the  bourgeoisie.  ^*  Laws," 
says  Rousseau,  in  his  Contrat  Social^  *'  are  always  useful  to  those  who 
have  property,  and  injurious  to  those  who  have  not.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  social  state  is  only  serviceable  to  men  whilst  all  have  some- 
thing, and  no  one  too  much." 

Hardly  had  the  session  of  1888  closed,  when  a  sudden  spirit  of  alarm 
takes  possession  of  the  public  mind.  The  rumour  spreads  that  works, 
long  dreaded,  are  pursued  with  threatening  activity  ;  that,  despite  of  the 
general  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  despite  of  the  Chamber,  forts  are 
rising  round  the  capital  which  will  serve  to  awe  or  destroy  it.  Paris  is 
agitated  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  this  strange  news ;  the  oppositioD 
journals  are  filled  with  indignant  comments,  and  the  National  reminds 
its  readers  of  the  days  of  the  Restoration,  of  the  evil  projects  then  en- 
tertained, and  of  the  system  of  fortifications  proposed  by  M.  de  Clermont 
Tonnerre  in  1826.  The  anniversary  of  the  three  days  was  at  hand, 
and  all  thought  revolution  was  near.  The  intimidated  ministry  caused 
its  organs  to  declare  that  the  uneasiness  of  the  people  was  uncalled  for, 
and  the  Montteur  officially  announced  the  suspension  of  the  works. 

*  This  abffurd  Bystem  has  borne  the  fruits  which  were  to  be  expected  finom  it. 
Qince  it  papsed,  juries  of  proprietors  have  condemned  the  state  to  pair  to  the  owners 
of  property  wanted  for  puolic  purposes  far  more  considerable  sums  loan  were  nked 
bp  the  owners  themselves ;  a  fact  which  renders  all  commentary  superfluous. 
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These  declo rations,  though  recois^ed  with  distrust,  neverthdess sufficed 
to  avert  the  storm.  Besides,  govern menl  had  kept  in  reserve  for  the 
approaching  celebration  a  cmfp  de  thedire,  the  effect  of  which  it  knew 
would  be  irresistible  on  a  people  of  soldiers.  On  the  29lh  of  July, 
whilst  eingtng,  by  mistake,  no  doubt,  ihe  hymn  of  reconquered  liberty, 
the  crowd  pressed  towards  (he  Place  Vendome,  the  covering  was  sud- 
denly  removed  from  the  lop  of  the  pillar,  and  there  appeared  the  statue 
of  the  impenal  man  standing  erect  on  the  summit  of  the  column  fortned 
out  of  the  trophies  of  his  victories.  Immense  ace  Jam  at  ions  arose  ;  and, 
in  a  moment,  thismullitudeof  men  had  forgot  thetr  present  misery  and 
Lhrir    recent  indignation »     For  the  people  have   passions   which,  like 

t  those  of  children,  can  be  appeased  by  a  rattle. 

Thus  the  political  storm  raised  by  the  project  of  enihastiUing  Paris 
not  long  in  taking  another  direction ;  but  government  did  not  cease 

entertain  this  fatal  idea^  which  we  shall  hereafter  see  brought  for*^ 

rd  and  carried  into  act.  Whenever  authority  does  not  possess 
rength  through  the  forceof  unity,  it  is  obliged  to  seek  it  from  violence. 

Already,  in  fact,  the  mouarchy  seemed  to  have  exhausted  its  re* 
sources.  One  of  its  rashest  partisans,  M«  Vicnnet,  had  grossly  declared 
from  the  tribune — It  is  the  iaw  tikich  kills  us.  The  tools  of  govern* 
ment  everywhere  complained  of  the  restrictions  by  which  it  was  hedged 
in  ;  and  society  fluctuated  between  despotism  and  the  spirit  of  revolt* 

At  this  time  the  heat  of  popular  passions  was  fed  by  the  crietdrs 
pubHcM  ;  active  venders  of  democratic  broadsheets  and  walking  columni 
of  sedition*  Before  them  the  law  stood  mute,  and  power  disarmed  ;  but 
the  prifet  de  police^  M«  Gisquet,  made  up  for  this  deficiency  by  the 
despotic  step  of  seizing  every  one  of  these  men  who  vended  unstamj>ed 
sheets  or  pamphlets,  although  the  existing  law  only  required  new  spa  pert 
to  be  stamped,  It  is  true  that  in  every  case  in  which  the  police  was 
summoned  before  the  courts  to  answer  fbr  such  proceedings,  its  conduct 
n»et  with  the  sternest  and  most  humiliating  reproof;  but  it  thought  itself 
SI  rong  enough  to  brave  justice,  and  continued  its  arrests. 

Thus  a  scene  took  place  in  the  very  centre  of  Paris,  more  exciting 
than  that  by  which  Flampdcn  commenced  the  English  rebellion. 

Of  the  journals  devoted,  in  1833,  to  the  propagation  of  democratic 
pfitKJiples,  the  Populaire  and  the  Bon  Sens  were  particularly  harassed 
by  ih«  new  system  of  persecution  adopted  by  the  police.  Edited  with 
gpenl  boldness  and  causticity  by  M,  Cabet,  the  Populaire  had  a  strong 
tflect  upon  the  excitable  portioti  of  the  population.  The  Bon  Seng 
was  more  timid  ;  but  was  dbttnguished  by  its  unremitting  and  direct 
appeflfg  10  the  understanding  of  the  people.  Not  content  with  circula* 
lin^i  almost  daily,  thousands  of  copies  of  pamphlets  which  it  conceived 
useful  to  the  cause  of  the  commonalty » the  Bon  Stfts  uniformly  insert- 
ed, under  the  head  of  IVifmne  des  Proktairts^  communications  from 
the  working  classes.  Numbers  availed  ihcmselves  of  this  intellectual 
arena  ;  nndstntesmen,  philosophers,  and  poets  appeared  in  lh«  persons 
of  tailors »  shoemakers,  and  joiners.  It  wa*r  thus  made  evident  that  ih# 
change  begun  in  17  BO  had  not  produced  true  liberty — since  so 
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many  fine  talents  had  remained  unemployed,  so  miich  genius  had  been 
thrown  out  of  its  proper  sphere,  so  many  men  had  been  wrongly  placed 
in  the  world,  so  many  of  the  choice  of  mankind  had  been  buried  alive 
in  the  tomb  of  modern  manufactories ;  since,  in  short,  society,  the 
victim  of  a  system  of  exclusion  and  of  repression,  had  been  condemned 
to  lose  treasures  of  intellect  and  of  poesy,  for  ever  buried  in  the  bosom 
of  the  people  I  Such  was  the  glorious  demonstration  undertaken  by  the 
JBon  Sens^  under  the  direction  of  MM.  Cauchois  Lemaire  and  Rodde. 

The  qualities  which  distinguished  the  first-named  writer  were  a  re* 
flective  and  cautious  patriotism,  moderation  allied  with  firmness,  cour- 
tesy in  attack,  a  fine  and  delicate  wit,  a  carefully  modelled  style,  and 
a  genius  marked  by  good  taste,  quiet  irony,  and  polish. 

M.  Rodde,  on  the  contrary,  was  singularly  intemperate,  and  unable 
to  command  himself.  He  knew  not  fear,  and  could  hardly  understand 
it.  His  style  was  coarse,  though  often  ennobled  by  passion ;  and  his 
rude  and  violent  sensibilities  burst  forth  by  turns  in  transports  of  ten- 
derness, generosity,  and  rage.  However,  with  whimsical  contrariety, 
he  was  as  moderate  in  his  opinions  as  passionate  in  his  sentiments. 
Disliking  ultra  Ideas  and  the  extremes  of  party,  he  had  always  kept 
himself  a  little  aloof  from  the  republicans,  although  he  wrote  against 
their  opponents  with  unconquerable  energy — timid  of  mind,  bold  of 
heart. 

To  a  man  of  this  temperament,  the  afiair  of  the  crieurs  pubHcs  of- 
fered an  admirable  opportunity  for  showing  himself  as  he  was.  Learn- 
ing that  notwithstanding  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  in  violation  of 
the  laws,  the  police  continued  to  arrest  the  newsmen,  M.  Rodde  wrote 
to  all  the  other  papers  on  the  8th  of  October,  1833,  that  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  at  two  in  the  aflernoon,  he  would  repair  to  the  Exchange 
and  vend  those  pamphlets  of  which  many  copies  had  already  been 
arbitrarily  seized.  His  resolution  was  taken  and  he  mc^de  it  known  to 
all.     He  was  ready  to  defend  his  right  even  to  the  death. 

On  this,  many  of  his  friends  hasten  to  him  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
design.  They  represent  to  him  that  after  having  braved  the  authority 
of  the  magistracy  with  so  much  insolence,  the  police  will  dare  every- 
thing: that  the  threatened  resistance  can  only  have  a  bloody  issue; 
that  he  will  be  first  a  murderer,  then  a  victim,  and  that  he  will  throw 
all  Paris  into  confusion.  This  was  the  opinion  of  most,  and  even  of 
Armand  Carrel  himself. 

However,  on  the  day  appointed,  an  immense  crowd  filled  the  square 
of  the  Exchange  as  early  as  twelve  o^clock.  Some  pupils  of  the  Poly- 
technic School,  and  a  number  of  national  guards  in  full  costume,  pa* 
trolled  the  square  with  uneasy  looks.  Expectation  had  never  been 
wound  up  to  a  greater  pitch.  The  windows  were  filled  with  spectators; 
and  all  was  anxiety  to  know  the  end.  It  was  already  whispered  In 
some  of  the  busy  groups  collected,  that  M.  Rodde  would  not  keep  his 
word,  when,  at  two  o'clock  precisely,  a  great  stir  took  place  in  the 
crowd,  and  a  powerfully-built  man  was  seen  making  his  way  through 
the  agitated  throng,  with  a  haughty  step  and  fiery  glance.    He  had  two 
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ptitols  JD  His  case  of  papers,  and  wore  llie  dress  of  ihe  crieurs  publics 
^-«  dark -blue  blouse,  and  a  glazed  hat,  on  which  were  the  word;s  Fab' 
UcaUo?u  patrioliqutt^  The  aif  was  rent  by  a  thousand  voices  shotJt- 
irigi '*  Long  live  ihe  defender  of  liberty!  Long  live  M.  Roddel  Lei 
the  laws  be  upheld  !*'  Hals  were  flung  in  the  air,  handkerchiefs  waved 
out  of  the  wiDdows,  and  the  national  guards  thronged  round  the  intrepid 
news  vender,  ready  to  defend  or  avenge  him.  But  government  shrank 
from  lis  own  violence,  M*  Rodde  was  allowed  to  distribule  his  pam* 
phlets  without  interruption,  and,  having  tht^s  fulfilled  his  promise,  he 
tried  to  withdraWnj  but  could  noL  The  crowd  were  about  to  carry  him 
off  in  triumph,  when  he  escaped  into  Lointier's ;  and,  directly  aller, 
making  bis  appearance  in  the  balcony,  he  besought  the  people  to  show 
Ihemselvea,  at  this  conjuncture,  capable  and  worthy  of  liberty.  By 
nightfall,  the  crowd  had  dispersed.  A  profound  calm  reigned  in  Pans; 
and  the  only  sound  heard  in  the  Exchange  atid  its  neighbourhood,  was 
the  measured  tread  of  watchful  palrols. 

But  each  day  brought  its  own  subject  of  uneasiness  in  a  state  of 
things  where  all  was  hate,  oppression^  and  disorder.  About  the  end  of 
Octobeft  societies  of  the  working  classes  were  formed  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  social  anarchy  st^cceeded  potiticaL  At  Lyons,  the 
cart  Wrights  and  the  gold*  wire  drawers  struck.  At  Caen,  the  cabinet- 
makers caballed,  and  demanded  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  work.  At 
Mans,  the  tailors  struck  ;  and  the  masters  ^^ere  obliged  to  send  for 
strange  hands.  Luckier  than  their  brethren  of  Mans,  the  potters  of  Li- 
moges managed  to  hare  their  wages  raised.  Bui  il  was  at  Paris  that 
this  movement  of  the  labouring  classes  assumed  its  most  formidable  as* 
pect.  The  working  jewellers  demanded  an  hour's  less  work  a  day; 
aad  on  the  20th  of  October  they  met,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred,  ai  the  Barrier  des  Amandiers,  and  there  decided  on  forming  a 
mutual  protection  socteiy.  It  was  settled  that  ihey  should  divide  them-^ 
aelves  into  divisions  of  twenties,  each  of  which  should  choose  a  delegate, 
and  that  these  delegates  should  name  a  committee  of  five  members  to 
treat  with  the  masters*  On  ihe  27lh  of  the  same  month,  a  meeting  of 
the  journeymen  shoemakers  took  place  at  the  Barrier  du  Maine,  and 
oarned  a  committee  to  negotiate  a  rise  of  wages*  The  journeymen 
iMilcerSi  whose  work  is  so  heavy,  and  life  so  short,  also  demanded  more 
libeml  and  kinder  treatment,  but  consented  to  work  at  the  old  pricea 
nmsl  a  new  lariflT  cou!d  be  arranged ;  and  the  syndics  of  the  bakera' 
company  {dt  ia  boulangerie)^  were  chosen  to  be  arbiters.  To  conclude 
this  lamentable  puumeration,  on  the  28lh  of  Octoljer  a  meeting  of  more 
than  three  thousand  journeymen  tailors,  held  at  the  Rotunda^  near  the 
Barrier  do  Maine,  drew  up  and  published  the  following  ; — 

'«  Whereas  the  master  tailors  have  been  invited  by  a  circular,  dated 
the  30ih  of  the  present  t3ctober,  to  unite  against  the  journeymen,  and 
in  consequenoe  of  this  coalition  having  been  sanctioned  by  the  police, 
many  of  the  masters  have  since  discharged  their  hands — Resolved  1st, 
Ihnt  the  philanthropic  sfjcieiy  of  journeymen  tailors  unanimously  puis 
the  society's  fuods  at  the  disposal  of  its  committee,  towards  forming  a 
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depot  for  work ;  2d,  that  everything  shall  be  sold  there  at  prime  cost ; 
3d,  that  the  committee  shall  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  take  steps  to  open  it  before  the  end  of  the  week ;  lastly,  that 
such  assistance  as  may  be  required  shall  be  distributed  to  the  worknaea 
in  companies  of  twenty  each,  and  that  in  each  company  rations  shall  be 
served  out  on  the  plan  followed  in  the  army.  Journeymen  working 
with  masters  who  employ  the  full  number  of  hands,  bind  themselves  to 
pay  a  stipulated  free  giA  towards  the  support  of  their  unemployed 
brethren." 

Thus,  the  inhuman  principle  of  competition  bore  its  fruit !  Thus, 
through  the  feeble  "  let  alone  and  waiC"  policy,  a  war  was  commenced 
between  employers  and  employed,  petty  in  its  origin,  but  sublime  and 
formidable  in  its  tendency,  since  its  final  result  must  be  the  completion 
of  the  conquests  of  the  Gospel  by  the  abolition  of  pauperism,  the  second 
form  of  slavery. 

Ministers  were  too  shortsighted  to  perceive  the  tendency  of  these  asso- 
ciations. They  ignorant! y  saw  in  the  symptoms  of  the  approaching 
rising  up  of  the  world,  and  in  the  first  ebullitions  of  a  people,  proclaimed 
free  and  yet  enslaved,  only  the  petty  movements  of  faction  ;  and  they 
made  arrests  by  wholesale. 

A  republican  association  had  been  formed  for  the  defence  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  was  organiied 
into  various  committees.*  The  committee  of  inquiry  was  charged  with 
collecting  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  arrests  which  had  been  made ;  and 
these  facts  were  made  public  in  a  report,  as  bitter  as  it  was  spirited, 
drawn  up  by  M.  Pagnerre,  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  committee. 
This  report  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  raised  a  furious  con- 
troversy :  but  the  joumeymens'  unions  were  forcibly  dissolved,  and 
malcontents  were  restrained  by  menaces.  Poor  journeymen  were 
treated  as  malefactors ;  the  priiion5i  were  crowded  ;  and  ministers  fan- 
cied that  they  had  taken  every  precaution  for  the  maintenance  of  endan- 
gered civilization ! 

But  the  enemies  of  government  with  unwearied  zeal  brought  out  intn 
full  relief  all  that  escaped  its  ken ;  sometimes  disclosing  the  festering 
sores  of  the  state,  at  others  seeking  remedies. 

As  early  as  February,  1833,  one  of  our  noblest  citizens,  M.  Charles 
Teste,  had  published  a  draught  of  a  confifitution,  based  on  the  two  fol- 
lowing principles :  "  All  property,  movable  or  immovable,  contained 
within  the  national  territory,  or  any  where  possessed  by  its  cttizeoa, 
belongs  to  the  people,  who  alone  can  regulate  its  distribution.  Laboar 
is  a  debt  which  every  healthy  citizen  owes  to  society ;  idleness  ought 
to  be  branded  as  a  robbery,  and  as  a  perpetual  source  of  immorality,*' 
Every  part  of  his  plan  bore  the  imprint  of  this  courageous  and  noble 

*  The  members  of  theee  committees  were — MM.  Lafayette,  Gamier  Pag^,  Cor^ 
menir,  Voyer  d*  Argenson,  Joly,  Audry  de  Puyraveau.  Corbet,  all  deputies :  MM. 
A.  Carrel,  A.  Marrast,  Guinara,  J.  Bernard,  Paenerre,  Dapont,  Marie,  Boussi,  Rit- 
tiei,  Audriat,  Boissaye,  Conseil,  Desjardins,  GT  Cavaignac,  Marchet,  Fenet,  and 
£.  Arago. 
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rilanliTn,  M»  Charles  T^te  rounded  committees  of  reformers,  whose 
ice  it  wug  to  watch  over  public  manners,  and  to  endeavour  to  make 
e  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  depend  on  the  honest  discharge 
one'*!  dm  ties,  Bui  these  were  senlimenta  ool  likely  to  become  general, 
r*  indeed,  even  to  be  undersfood,  m  so  corrupt  a  state  of  society  ^  and 
,  Teste  was  so  far  fmm  decdving  himself  as  to  the  slate  of  pubHc 
ling,  that  in  order  not  to  oifeiid  the  Voltairianism  of  several  of  his 
nds,  he  hud  forborne  to  base  his  constitution  on  rehgioo,  which  he 
ew  to  be  the  source  of  all  poetry,  sirength,  and  greatness. 
Society,  which  had  wandered  tar  from  the  right  path,  had  to  regain 
or  else  go  on  to  some  horrible  catastrophe,  ]t  was  bid  down  by  the 
publicans  in  writings,  in  which,  unforlunatelyt  the  authority  of  sci- 
ce  was  weakened  by  the  too  livefy  colouring  of  passion  and  of  hate, 
I  for  several  centuries  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  had  risen  in 
degree  fa r  exceeding  the  rise  which  had  taken  place  in  w»ges;  that 
le  people  had  gained  nothing  by  the  abolition  of  serfdom  but  u  senti^ 
nt  of  dignity  which  rendered  their  real  subjection  the  more  bitter; 
t  the  inmates  of  the  almshouses  bad  fearfully  increased;  that  in 
»  than  half  a  century^  and  through  the  syjiitem  of  the  receiving  bas- 
is (tQurs)^  necessitated  by  the  increase  of  infanticide,  the  proportion 
foundliogfi  to  the  entire  population  had  tieen  more  than  tripled ;  that 
similar  increase  had  taken  place  in  ten  y^^ars'  time,  in  the  case  of 
Imprisonment  for  debt;  thai  from  1911  to  1833^  the  numl>er  of  tjank* 
ruptcies  had  been  quintupled;  that  from  1809  to  183!,  the  pledgei^  at 
the  Mont  de  Piete  had  iiicreased  70  per  cent,;  that  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  meat,  which,  according  to  Lavoisier,  was  40  lbs.  each  per* 
lott  in  1789;  and,  according  to  Sauvcpain,  14f  lbs»  in  1S06;  and, 
according  to  Chapta),  11|  lbs.  in  1812,  had  fallen  below  8  lbs.  in  1826  ; 
and  thai  ihe  jjeople  were  thus  irresistibly  hurried  downwards  to  the  ex- 
treme of  misery,  that  is,  to  insurrection  or  to  deaths 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  the  Sociiie  des  Droits  de  V Homme 
ued  a  vicilcnt  manifesto.     This  society,  from  a  poor  beginning,  had 
:eii  a  quick  and  strong  hold  on  the  country.     In  1833,  its  power  at 
ris  rested  upon  the  ardour  of  upwards  of  three  thousand  seclionnttireSj 
f  speakers  at  the  clubs  or  fighting  men  ;  and  it  acted  upon  the  pro- 
cefi  by  numerous  societies   which   had   been  formed  on  the  same 
lef^  and  with  the  same  name^  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
object  was  to  keep  up  the  movement  made  by  Ihe  people  in  18-SO,  to 
ri»h  enthiiftiosm,  to  fnrge  new  weapons  of  attack,  by  elaborating  new 
i,  Jo  prevent  republican  feeling  from  languishing,  and  to  inspire  the 
lering  with  wrath,  courage,  and  hope;  and  tt  had  pressed  this  object 
with  extraordinary  vigour  and  determination.     It  left  no  means  unem- 
layed,  hut  brought  into  play  subscriptions  on  behalf  of  political  suf- 
rs,  Of  of  convicted  journals,  popular  lectures,  travelling  orators,  and 
ietive  correspondence :  so  that,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  slate*  revolt 
had  its  government,  it^  administration,  its  geographical  divisions^  and 
Its  army. 

Hem  was  huge  disorder,  undoubtedly  ;  but  it  had  at  least  tn  element 
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of  vitality — a  principle  of  strength.  Grenerous  ideas  of  devotion  were 
mingled  with  these  projects  of  rebellion,  and  the  sentiment  of  brother- 
hood was  sublimed  out  of  this  ceaseless  agitation.  Men  learnt  to  sport 
with  danger,  and  life  was  full  of  vigour.  The  SockUdes  Droiis  de 
V Homme  was  of  use,  inasmuch  as  it  served  to  counteract  that  feeble- 
ness, which,  under  an  oligarchy  of  men  of  business,  tended  to  sink  the 
nation  into  the  sordid  anxieties  of  individual  interest  and  the  stupefac- 
tion of  fears.  France  was  impelled  by  the  existing  state  of  things  to 
such  debasing  habits,  that  agitation  had  become  indispensable  to  defer 
the  degradation  of  the  national  character.  Anarchy  served  as  a  com- 
pensation balance. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year,  serious  difierences  had  split  the  SocUU 
des  Droits  deV Homme  into  two  parties ;  the  one  desired  instant  war  with 
the  prejudices  that  had  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  tyrannies  which  they  had 
sworn  to  overthrow ;  the  other  counselled  persuasive  means  and  indi- 
rect methods  as  the  safest.  After  long  hesitation,  the  two  parties  drew, 
together.  A  central  committee  was  appointed,  with  a  view  of  insuring 
a  more  decided  course  of  action ;  and  it  was  agreed  by  this  committee, 
which  consisted  of  MM.  Voyer  d'Argenson,  Guinard,  Berrier-Fontaine, 
Lebon,  Vignerte,  Godefroi-Cavaignac,  Kersausie,  Audry  de  Puyraveau, 
Beaumont,  Desjardins,  and  Titot,  that  a  solemn  declaration  of  principles 
should  be  published,  and  addressed  to  all  patriotic  papers,  associations, 
and  political  refugees. 

According  to  this  declaration,  the  society  sought — a  central,  elective, 
temporary,  and  responsible  authority,  endowed  with  great  strength  and 
with  unity  of  action; — the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  exercised  by  uni- 
versal suffrage ; — the  liberty  of  the  communes,  restricted  by  the  right 
granted  to  the  government  of  watching  the  votes  and  the  competency 
of  the  municipal  bodies,  by  means  of  its  delegates ; — a  system  of  public 
education,  tending  to  create  community  of  ideas,  but  compatible  with 
advancement ; — the  organization  of  public  credit ;— the  universal  adop- 
tion of  the  trial  by  jury ; — ^the  emancipation  of  the  working  classes,  by 
a  better  divisbn  of  labour,  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  production, 
and  by  association; — the  federalisation  of  Europe,  based  on  the  com- 
mon principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  on  free  trade,  and  on 
entire  equality  of  relations. 

These  views  were  developed  and  justified  in  a  closely-ai^;ued  and 
luminous  statement;  and  there  followed  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Many  as  presented  to  the  Convention  by  Maximilian  Robespierre.* 

*  The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  this  declaration,  00  much  talked  of  and  so 
little  known : 

Article  I.  The  end  of  every  political  araociation  is  the  rapport  of  the  natural  and 
inalienable  rights  of  man,  and  the  development  of  all  his  faculties. 

II.  The  chief  rights  of  man  are  those  ot  providing  for  the  pretervatum  ofexiitmct 
and  of  liberty. 

III.  These  rights  belong  equally  to  all  men,  whatever  the  difierence  between 
their  physical  and  moral  strength. 

Jpquahty  of  rights  is  established  by  nature.    Society,  far  from  infringing  on  it, 
y  protects  it  against  the  abuse  of  strength,  which  renders  it  a  deception. 

IV.  Liberty  is  the  power  belonging  to  man,  to  exercise  all  his  tectilties  as  he 
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The  evoking  of  this  famous  nnd  terrible  name  provoked  ieandal.  In 
fict,  there  were  two  individuals  in  Robespierre — the  philosopher  ondthe 
tribune.  As  philoaopher,  he  certainly  had  noi  been  as  bold  as  Jean 
Jncquaa  Rousseau,  Mably^  or  Pension ;  but  as  tribune,  he  had  called 


i. 


ebcoiofl ;  ita  rule  U  juitket  its  Umim  ibe  ngbts  of  others,  nature  its  principle,  and 
the  liiF  ita  aafegiiAra. 

V.  The  right  of  apaemblmi  peaccitbty,  und  of  declnrirfg  oneV  opinions*  eirhcr 
through  the  prefts  or  in  any  other  way^  follows  bo  neecsBaruy  from  (he  principle  of 
the  liberty  ol  man,  that  ihe  necreaciitf  of  declaring  it  Euppoiei  either  thfi  prcacnce  or 
the  recent  recotleption  of  deepoti^m, 

VI,  Property  is  the  right  which  each  cirii(?n  has  to  enjoy  and  diBpoee  of  us  he 
ehooeee.  thai  portion  of  wprldl^  q&odi  whick  a  Mecttred  him  hy  iht  law. 

Vn.  The  right  of  properly  fa  limtied^  tike  aH  other  rigbtUt  by  the  obligation  of 
re#ppctiri^  the  nghts  of  other?, 

\  III,  It  eannot  be  prejudidai  either  to  the  aafety,  liberty ,  eiiiatence,  or  property 
<rf  onc^B  fellow  men. 

IX.  Every  ipei^iea  of  trade  ivhich  violatei  tbia  principle  ia  rBdicoDy  illegal  and 
immoraL  * 

X.  Society  la  obliged  lo  provide  for  the  BubBtiitence  of  alHts  members,  eiiher  hy 
giTtsg  the  ED  work  or  by  aup  porting  thoi»e  who  are  unable  lo  work. 

XI-  The  aHLStance  required  by  htm  who  hiis  no  tneana,  is  a  debt  on  the  part  of 
htm  who  htm  a  auperahundance.  It  is  the  office  of  law  to  deTermine  in  what  man- 
ner thii  debt  is  to  he  discharged. 

XII.  Those  ciiizcnB  whose  means  are  only  saificient  for  the  purpOBes  of  e^istencet 
are  exempt  from  taxation  ;  the  feat  arc  hound  to  contribute  to  the  public  expcnBes 
according  to  their  fortune. 

XI tl.  Society  is  bound  to  forward i  lo  the  best  of  itB  ability,  the  progreBi  of  the 
popular  underatanding,  and  to  place  education  within  the  reach  of  all  citizena. 

XIV.  Tht  pes^t  are  the  sovereign — govern  me  nt  is  their  work  and  their  property 
— ^ministers  are  iheir  clerks. 

Ilie  people  caa»  when  they  chooa«,  change  tbeif  govemmenti  and  diaeharge  their 
proxtes, 

XV.  The  law  ie  the  free  and  soteian  eipreaabn  of  the  will  of  the  people. 
XVL  The  law  should  he  alike  for  alL 

XVjI,  The  law  can  only  prohibit  what  is  injarious  lo  society  ;  it  can  only  com- 
mand vrhnt  19  useful  to  it, 

XVIII.  Evc'-ry  law  which  trDJisgresses  the  inaHenable  rights  of  mant  iB  radically 
Hftiusl  and  tyrannical ;  it  is  noi  law, 

XIX.  In  every  free  state  the  law  ought,  above  all  other  things^  to  defend  pohjic 
and  private  liberty  agamBt  the  power  oT  those  who  govern, 

EvsTf  institution  which  does  not  suppose  the  people  g0odt  and  the  magistrate 
Mffktifi&ff ,  is  vicious. 

XX.  No  portion  of  the  people  can  exercise  the  power  of  the  whole  people  ;  but 
the  wishes  which  it  ex  pre  sees  ought  to  be  respected  as  the  wishes  of  a  portion 
of  the  people  who  have  iheir  share  in  ihe  expresaion  of  the  general  wtll.  Each 
section  of  ihe  sovereign  assembly  ought  to  enjoy  the  right  otexpreasing  its  wjU 
with  plenary  liberty;  it  is  essemtally  independettt  of  all  conatitoted  authoritiei, 
artd  mn  remiJate  its  own  forms  [stt  polite)  sad  deliberations. 

XX i.  All  wood  citizens  ore  capable  of  holding  all  public  offices,  without  any 
cxher  n  lation  than  that  of  their  vmues  and  talentSj  and  with  no  other  title 

thanth  c  of  the  people. 

XX I J  .'i  . .  jcns  have  an  equal  right  to  concur  in  the  nomination  of  the  officers 
of  the  peopiei  and  in  the  making  of  laws. 

%%iU  I'bst  tiiese  nghca  may  not  be  UluaorVt  and  equality  ehimericalf  all  pubUe 
fy  :ht  to  ha  paid,  and  aocieiy  ou^ht  to  contrive  that  cttixens^  who  live 

Its:  iV  aAi^iat  at  the  public  aiaembliea  to  which  they  are  sutnmuiscd  by 

th  Jetr»m«rK  to  iheir  owa  meaaa  of  living,  or  tlioae  of  their  Jamil y* 

very  citizen  ought  religiousiy  to  obey  the  magistraiea  and  the  ofHcera 
■  n*,  when  they  are  the  organs  or  tbe  exc^cutors  of  the  law. 

Ev  act  ngainsi  the  liberty,  safety ,  or  property  of  t  m*n»  no  matter 
^  d*  evtin  in  Uie  name  oJ  the  law;  beyomi  iht  cases  thereby  deter- 

In :  .      ,1-  thereby  preecribed,  is  arbiirary  md  voidi  re«|i»ct  tiieU  for  ihe 
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upon  himself  DeveNending  revenge.  Superior  in  his  devotedness  to 
those  warriors  of  ancient  Rome,  who  dedicated  themselves  to  the  infernal 
deities,  he  had,  with  heroic  aim  and  wild  magnanimity,  immolated  his 
name  to  the  execration  of  future  ages ;  he  had  been  of  those  who  said — 
"  Perish  our  memories,  rather  than  the  ideas  which  will  be  the  salvation 
of  the  world ;"  and  he  had  rendered  himself  responsible  for  chaos  until 
the  day,  when,  wishing  to  hold  back  the  revolution  which  was  drown- 
ing itself  in  blood,  he  was  himself  dragged  in,  and  sank.  A  conquered 
man,  whose  history  was  written  by  his  conquerors,  Robespierre  had 
lefl  behind  him  a  memory  which  was  accursed.  By  attempting  to 
rehabilitate  it,  the  SocUU  des  Droits  de  V Homme  did  an  imprudent  act, 
and  increased  the  obstacles  it  had  to  surmount. 

Its  declaration  then  was  received  with  different,  but  equally  violent 
sentiments.  The  society  received  responsive  addresses  from  almost  all 
the  towns  of  importance  in  the  kingdom,  and  from  all  the  quartiers  of 
Paris;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  court  writers  and  the  journalists 
in  the  interest  of  the  bourgeoisie  cried  anathema.  More  especially  the 
6th  article  of  the  DeclareUion  of  the  Rights  (fMan^  to  wit — "  Property 
is  the  right  which  each  has  to  enjoy  and  to  dispose  of,  as  he  chooses, 
that  portion  of  worldly  goods  which  is  secured  him  by  the  law,"  not- 
withstanding the  justness  of  the  definition,*  was  made  the  subject  of  the 

law  forbids  submission  to  it;  and  if  it  is  attempted  to  be  carried  violently  into 
execution,  it  may  be  forcibly  resisted. 

XXVI.  The  right  of  presenting  petitions  to  the  public  authorities  belongs  to 
every  one;  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed  must  determine  upon  them;  bat 
they  can  never  forbid,  restrain,  or  condemn  the  right  of  petition. 

aXVII.  Resistance  to  oppression  is  the  consequence  of  the  other  rights  of  the 
man  and  the  citizen. 

XXVIII.  The  body  politic  is  oppressed  when  but  one  of  its  members  is  oppressed. 
Each  member  of  the  body  politic  is  oppressed  when  the  body  is  itself  oppressed. 

XXIX.  When  jgovernment  violates  the  rights  of  the  people,  insurrection  is  the 
most  sacred  of  rights  and  indispensable  of  duties. 

XXX.  When  society  fails  to  protect  a  citizen,  he  is  restored  to  his  natural  right 
of  protecting  all  his  own  rights. 

XXXI.  In  both  these  cases,  the  subjecting  resistance  to  oppression  to  legal  forms 
is  the  last  refinement  of  tyranny. 

XXXII.  Public  offices  cannot  be  considered  either  as  distinctions  or  as  rewards, 
but  as  public  duties. 

XXxIII.  The  crimes  of  the  proxies  of  the  people  ousht  to  be  severely  and  readily 
punished.  No  one  is  authorised  to  claim  greater  inviolability  than  belongs  to  other 
citizens. 

XXXIV.  The  people  have  the  right  to  know  all  the  acts  of  their  proxies,  who 
oucht  to  give  in  a  faithful  account  of^their  service,  and  respectfully  submit  to  the 
judjErment  of  the  people. 

aXXV.  Men  of  all  countries  are  brothers,  and  the  different  peoples  of  the  earth 
ought  to  aid  each  other,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  like  the  citizens  of  the  same 
state. 

XXXVI.  He  who  oppresses  a  single  nation,  declares  himself  the  enemy  of  all. 

XXXVII.  The?  who  make  war  on  a  people  to  arrest  the  progress  of  liberty,  and 
annihilate  the  rignts  of  man,  ought  to  be  everywhere  pursued,  not  as  ordinary  ene- 
mies, but  as  assassins  and  rebellious  robbers. 

XXXVIII.  Aristocrats,  tyrants,  whatever  they  be,  are  slaves  in  revolt  against 
the  sovereign  of  the  earth,  which  is  mankind,  and  against  the  legislator  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  is  nature. 

*  This  definition  is  so  exact  that  one  cannot  conceive  its  being  impugned,  parti- 
cularly by  a  legist  like  M.  Dupin,  since —  , 
I.  The  civil  law  might  refuse  to  admit  the  right  of  Buccesaion,  bat  it  accepts  it ; 
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t  envenomed  commeDtariea.  *'  You  coofess  Iheo  at  hsi^'**  exclaimed 

favourers  of  monarchyj  in  preteoded  terror,  **  you  confess  your  aim 

ti  the  division  of  property.   Followers  of  Robespierre,  it  is  the  agrariao 

m  whicli  you  seek  V 
_  The  words,  agrariati  law,  and  division  of  property,  soon  resounded 
in  France,  from  north  to  souiht  iVofn  east  to  uesL :  and,  to  give  the 
greater  sofemnity  to  the  charge,  M.  Dupin  nine  read  a  discourse  at  the 
reopening  of  the  Ck>ur  de  Cassation,  in  which  he  represented  the  re- 
publicans as  threatening  "  to  put  each  owner  of  property  on  allow* 
ance/' 

A  rasher  calumny  had  never  been  uttered  against  a  party  in  more 
grosij  language.  For  sole  answer,  the  republican  prints  published  that 
pan  of  Robespierre's  speech,  in  which  he  had  developed  before  the  Con- 
vention his  definition  oftht)  rights  of  property  j — 

*'  I  shall  begin  by  proposing  to  you  some  articles  which  are  neces- 
ry  to  complete  your  theories  on  jsroperty^ — let  no  one  be  alarmed  at 
the  word;  souls  of  clay,  who  idolize  gold  alone,  [  will  not  touch  your 
treasures,  however  impurely  got.     Know  that  this  agrarian  law  you 

hj  ftcceoring  U,  itie  law  creates  it|  and  reserves  tbe  right  of  modifying  it  bs  may  b« 
reqairca  by  ih(f  potiticbl  and  eeonortitca]  imprests  of  society, 

Butf  whether  Ihp  lana  ordain  absolute  equality  of  diviilon  beNi'ecn  tho  children 
DT  the  heirs  of  a  citizen,  or  nuThtjri^e  inf  preference  in  th«  succcffion  under  the  atyle 
of  mmjoritif  or  by  any  other  namer  the  division  of  the  rept  of  the  inheriiance  following 
the  genem]  rule  of  equality,  it  happens  that,  of  any  given  inherilanee,  each  reeeivea 
a  psn^  a  porijon  of  propcrtv^  which  is  secured  lo  each  by  the  law.  The  right  of  pro> 
perty^  then^  po^eised  by  the  heir  wlio  has  just  come  into  his  ahare  of  the  inherit* 
snce,  can  only  be  expressed  as  foibws  ;^*"  The  right  to  enjoy  that  portion  of  worldly 
gooda  which  la  secured  htm  by  the  !aw.^'  No  other  ej?pre»aion  would  be  exact. 
The  defifiition  of  the  right  of  properiv  as  laid  down  in  Robeapierfe'a  *'  Declara- 
Oii,**  is,  tticrefore,  the  only  oae  reconcilEiblo  with  the  cbangea  made  in  each  properly 
iter  the  death  oleach  citijsen  by  the  laws  of  succession. 

[S.  The  pure  natural  rightn  as  is  conceived  A  prioHhy  lis  advocs.tcs,  is  lETecon^ 
bid  with  any  miMie  of  eocieiy.   Therefore,  the  phitoaopbera  of  tbia  school  say,  that 
,  in  hjjt  social  capacity,  eacri&cea  a  portion  of  hta  liberty  in  order  to  secure  the 
nuimriEr  ponioa.     According  to  thU^  social  liberty  oughts  raiionatly  to  be  defined 
<Ar  ftcrtujfi  of  tibertif  jptarant^ed  by  the  lam. 
The  ab84:»ltiie  right  of  property,  liike  absolute  liberty,  m  incompatible  with  the  so- 
1  aiate^    Thua,  social  man  ia  obliged  to  aacrifice  a  portion  of  hb  property,  at  he 
» of  hii  liberty f  in  order  that  the  other  poriioa  may  be  Fiiaranteed  to  him.    Ac- 
ding  to  thii<  the  rt||:bt  of  properly  in  the  social  elate  can  only,  rationally ,  be  defined 
hf  right  iQtnjo^  the  portion  ef  tt&rtdltf  goodt  fruarantet^d  %  tfi4  law. 
[3.  The  dctijiitnon  will  be  beticr  proved  by  con^ideritig  property  under  the  aspect 
I  ^kbir^h  ti  i«  really  tiaeful  to  man, 
I  I'he  ri^ht  of  properly  which  is  really  useful  to  man  m  not  the  right  to  call  bimaeLf 
^  -  rf  this  or  that  eatate,  of  this  or  that  capitalT  but  it  is  free  and  guaranteed 

•f  the  rrvenuei  and  of  the  fntita  of  such  eataie  or  capital.    An  example 
I  he  ideaiensibte: — if  the  law  guaranteed  your  right  of  properly  in  one 
[tate,  but  if«  at  the  same  timet  i^  laid  a  taK  oti  it  which  swallowed  up  the  whole 
ir«nue«  the  law  would  guarantee  you  only  a  vague  nnd  useless  ri|^hi  of  property,  a 

,*^k »      Ugeful  property  consists  then  pnndjially  ia  the  enjoyment  and  tree 

u  M:^venue. 

ip»  to  my  knowledge,  baa  ever  called  in  iiuestion  the  right  of  sotieiy  to 
(iortion  of  ihis  revenue,  yearly,  under  the  tMjme  o\  tax  or  coniributton. 
(  If  only  lends  to  proprietors,  only  guaranteet  them  a  poriion  of  their  re- 

» ,  ...... ..-..-    ,  i  I  y,f.\j  tiaofai  proaerty 

]u  I,  Uxiktng  to  tne  advocates  of  natural  right,  is  the  right 

iwcijju,  I       ,  dly  gooda*  the  |N7flio«  of  revenae  gu«ran^e«d  by  the  law. 
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have  talked  so  much  of,  is  only  a  phantom  created  by  knaves  to  frighten 
fool9.  Much  better  is  it  to  render  poverty  honourable  than  to  proscribe 
opulence ;  the  hut  of  Fabricius  has  nothing  to  envy  the  palace  of  Cras- 
sus ;  for  my  part,  I  had  rather  be  one  of  the  sons  of  Aristides,  brought 
up  in  the  Prytaneum  at  the  charge  of  the  republic,  than  heir-presump- 
tive of  Xerxes,  born  in  the  shine  of  courts,  to  occupy  a  throne  deco- 
rated with  the  degradation  of  the  people,  and  resplendent  with  the  public 
misery.  Let  us  then  honestly  lay  dpwn  and  establish  the  principles  of 
the  rights  of  property ;  which  is  so  much  the  more  necessary,  as  there 
is  no  one  point  which  the  vices  of  men  have  sought  to  hide  in  thicker 
clouds.  Ask  that  dealer  in  human  flesh  what  property  is:  pointing  to 
that  huge  hearse,  which  he  calls  a  ship,  and  in  which  he  has  packed  up 
and  crowded  together  human  beings  who  appear  to  live,  he  will  exclaim 
— '  Those  are  my  property ;  1  have  paid  so  much  a  head  for  them.* 
Ask  the  gentleman  who  had  estates  and  vassals,  and  who  thinks  the 
world  turned  upside  down  because  he  no  longer  has  any — his  ideas  of 
property  will  be  found  to  be  almost  similar.  Ask  the  august  members 
of  the  Capetian  dynasty — they  will  tell  you  that  the  most  sacred  of  all 
property  is  undoubtedly  the  hereditary  right  which  they  have  enjoyed 
from  all  antiquity  to  oppress,  degrade,  and  take  legal  and  monarchial 
possession  of  the  five-and-twenty  millions  of  men  who  inhabited  the  ter- 
ritory of  France,  at  their  good  pleasure." 

However,  the  definition  which,  ascribed  to  Robespierre,  seemed  so 
alarming  to  M.  Dupin,  was  in  reality,  as  Armand  Carrel  well  observed 
— Mirabeau's.  "  What  is  property,"  said  Mirabeau,  contending  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  in  opposition  to  the  Abb6  Maury,  that  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  church  ought  to  be  declared  national  property — "  Property 
is — worldly  goods  acquired  by  virtue  of  the  laws"  To  which  the  Abb^ 
Maury  replied — '*  If  your  property  has  been  legalised  for  fourteen  cen- 
turies, it  ought  to  be  so  for  ever,  for  a  property  is  necessarily  a  thing 
which  cannot  be  removed,  and  the  terms — property  and  removable  are 
contradictory." 

Sieyes,  in  his  turn,  had  defended  tithes  in  these  celebrated  words-* 
*^  Tithes  come  within  the  category  of  lawful  property,  although  injurious 
to  the  public  interest.  You  wish  to  be  free,  and  do  not  know  how  to  be 
just." 

Thus,  by  attacking  the  social  character  given  to  property  by  the 
Declaration  (fthe  Rights  cfMan^  by  afiirming,  ader  the  Abbe  Maury 
and  af\er  Sieyes  that  property  is  only  a  right  inherent  in  the  indivi- 
dual^ M.  Dupin  did  not  reflect  that  he  was  condemning  the  revolution  of 
1789,  and  the  labours  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  all  that  bad 
led  to  the  triumph  of  that  bourgeoisie,  of  which  M.  Dupin  boasted  him- 
self to  be  both  the  advocate  and  the  champion !  Fbr,  in  short,  were  it 
true  that  the  laws  ought  not— even  for  the  public  interest  and  safety—* 
to  limit,  regulate,  and  restrict  in  its  unjust  and  exaggerated  extent  this 
right  inhmnt  in  the  individual;  were  it  true,  according  to  the  mon- 
strous and  impious  assertion  of  Sieyes,  that  a  property  can  be  **  lawful, 
although  injurious  to  the  public  interest,"  the  bourgeoisie  had  been 
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guilty  of  a  frfglitful  robbery,  when  in  17SD  it  had  abolished  all  Teudeil 
rights,  wflrdenships,  feudal  services,  ten  lbs,  ond  entaib;  when  it  had^ 
by  IflWi  limited  the  power  of  bequeals,  whet  be  r  lesiameniary  or  gii^eo 
during  hlbtime ;  when  it  had  decreed  that  property  should  he  equatly 
divrded  among  ihe  children;  and  wben^  but  recently, its  representaiives 
had  passed  a  taw  on  bxfropriatio?i:  Foft  tei£  sak&  of  the  public 
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Thus  came  out,  in  full  relief,  the  bad  faith  of  the  ruling  party  of  the 
day,  Oppr^jaors,  though  sons  of  the  oppres.sed,  in  the  druokeoness  of 
their  good  fortune,  I  hey  denied  the  very  principle  of  their  elevation ; 
and  they  blushed  not  to  arm  themselves  against  iba  proieturial  with  a 
doctrJoo  which  they  had  pronounced  infamous  when  employed  by  the 
nobieae  against  themselves.  An  important  lesson,  and  which  stamps 
with  real  historical  importance  the  publication  of  the  declaration  of  the 
S^iit^  d£s  Droits  de  t Homme  ! 

But  the  importance  of  tht!$  document  was  not  less  in  another  point  of 
vieWi  for  it  gave  riie  to  debates  of  the  highest  interest  in  the  democratic 
party  itself. 

The  declaration  was  guarded  on  the  subjects  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  the  liberty  of  the  Individual  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  stren- 
uously insisted  upon  the  nec<<«sity  of  giving  a  vigorous  organization 
to  nuthoniy.  With  this  a  distinguished  section  of  the  republicans  felt 
dtssatislied.  The  Tribune  supported  the  declaration,  without  pledging 
itself  to  all  its  details;  and  it  was  criticised  as  not  having  sulEciently 
regarded  the  priticiple  of  liberty »  by  three  men  of  tried  patriotism  and 
of  indisputable  talent.  M.  Armand  Carrel,  editor  of  the  National^  M- 
Ansclrne  Peteiin,  editor  of  the  Precurseur  de  Lfjon^  and  M.  Martin 
Maillefer,  editor  of  the  Peupk  Souverain  de  Mar&eilles^ — On  which 
side  lay  the  truth '? 

Suppose  tv^o  men  about  to  start  on  a  journey ;  the  one  in  good  health, 
active  and  vigorous — the  other  ill  and  wounded*  Before  the  revolution 
of  17B9  power^  jimtead  of  holding  out  its  hand  to  the  second,  would 
only  have  thought  of  enabling  the  first  to  walk  more  at  his  ease,  and 
with  greater  speed*  It  was  dilierent  in  1789:  power  was  chained,  and 
the  two  men  would  bnve  been  told  t — *'  The  road  is  open,  your  rights 
are  equal ;  go  on."  Yet  the  weaker  might  have  answered  : — ^"^  What 
use  ia  the  road^s  being  open  to  me  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  ill,  that 
my  woynds  are  bleeding,  that  the  very  weight  of  my  body  is  too  much 
for  me,  and  the  stones  of  the  highway  lacerate  my  bore  feet  t  My 
peighhour  needs  no  special  protection,  for  he  is  well,  and  has  the  use 
of  his  limbs ;  but  why  talk  of  equal  rights  to  me? — it  is  a  cruel  mocker)'.^* 

Such  is  the  language  which  the  working  classes  might  have  held  in 
1789^  For,  did  not  they  find  the  bourgeoisie  in  possession  of  all  the 
jnbtrumeots  of  labour ;  in  possession  of  soil,  money,  credit,  and  of  all 
the  resour<^s  gtvpo  by  !he  cultivation  of  the  intellect?  As  to  them- 
■elvf^s,  having  n**tther  property*  capitaU  credit,  nor  education*  and  tin- 
able  to  «ave»  out  of  the  wages  earned  one  dny,  enough  to  afford  a  holi- 
day for  the  neitt,  what  priee  were  they  to  attach  to  the  gill  of  liberty^ 
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defined  metaphysically  and  considered  as  a  right?  Or  what  use  to 
them  was  the  right  of  publication  or  of  discussion,  when  they  had 
neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  leisure  to  profit  by  the  one  or  the  other  t 
Of  what  use  to  them  was  the  right  of  living  free  from  the  oppressions 
of  king  or  of  courtiers,  when  they  escaped  those  oppressions  by  their 
very  obscurity  and  wretchedness  ?  Of  what  use  was  the  privilege  of 
atheism  to  them  who  needed  belief  in  God,  in  order  not  to  curse  their 
existence  ?  Of  what  use  was  the  right  of  raising  themselves  in  the 
world  to  them,  who  were  without  the  means  essential  to  success  ?  Po« 
litical  liberty,  liberty  of  conscience,  freedom  of  trade — acquisitions  so 
profitable  to  the  bourgeoisie — were  only,  as  regarded  them,  imaginary 
and  delusive  triumphs,  since,  having  the  right  to  profit  by  them,  they 
had  not  the  means. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  was  understood.  Under  the  Conven- 
tion, bold  thinkers  could  get  up  and  say,  for  whom  has  the  revolu- 
tion been  accomplished  ?  Is  it  for  that  groaning  crowd  of  workmen 
who  have  lent  such  powerful  assistance  to  the  bourgeoisie  in  destroy- 
ing the  Bastile,  vanquishing  the  Swiss  guards,  subduing  monarchi- 
cal Europe,  and  saving  revolutionary  France?  They  were  originally 
called  slaves^  then  villains — they  are  now  called  the  poor.  Has  their 
condition  been  altered  with  their  style?  By  right,  they  are  free;  in 
fact,  slaves. 

The  deduction  was  easy  to  make.  In  place  of  that  liberty  which 
supplied  a  new  instrument  of  oppression  to  those  who  were  in  a  state 
to  make  use  of  it,  and  which  served  as  a  lure  to  the  rest,  the  true 
friends  of  the  people  demanded  a  tutelary  and  strong  government, 
whose  strength  might  protect  the  people,  and  change  right  into 
might.  Hence,  the  admirable  and  august  definition — *'  Liberty  is  the 
power  belonging  to  man  to  exercise  all  his  faculties  as  he  chooses; its 
rule  is  justice,  its  limits  the  rights  of  others,  nature  its  principle,  and 
the  law  its  safeguard."* 

Afler  1830,  the  state  of  society  being  exactly  what  it  was  made  in 
1789,  the  problem  clearly  remained  precisely  as  the  author  of  the  pre- 
ceding definition  laid  it  down.  The  great  question,  still,  was  to  render 
the  working  classes  free  infacty  which  amounts  to  giving  them  the 
means  of  advancement,  the  instruments  of  labour.  Now  what  can 
give  them  these,  if  not  a  democratic  government  strong  enough  to  give 
association  the  superiority  over  competition,  and  to  render  participation 
in  the  credit  of  the  state  preferable  to  individual  credit? 

It  was  then  towards  the  rehabilitation  of  the  principle  on  which 
authority  should  be  based  that  the  democrats  were  bound  chiefly  to 
direct  their  energies ;  or,  to  put  it  difiorently,  they  were  bound  much 
less  to  seek  guarantees  for  existing  liberties  than  to  summon  the  people 
to  make  use  of  them. 

*  Compare  this  definition  with  that  given  bv  M.  Dupin  ain^  (in  hia  opinioD  on  the 
question  of  the  Jesuits) :  '*  Liberty  is  the  right  of  doing  whatever  is  not  prohibited 
by  the  law/* 

Wh«t  twiddle !    Suppose  the  law  itself  is  tyranny  f 
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Thawte  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Soeitti  des  DroUs  de  rufmnme* 
They  were  the  souod  ones ;  ond  survived  in  Ihe  part}'  the  nitacks 
directed  Qgnin^C  them  by  upright  and  sincere  men,  buc  who  were 
blinded  by  the  traditioim  of  that  tiberal  school  which  had  made  of  the 
ward — ftght^  an  unexampled  deception^  and  of  ihe  word — libeny^  the 
most  cowardly  tyranny  on  record. 

However  thus  be,  the  sensation  created  by  the  declaration  displayed 
itself  not  only  in  warm  discuti^sioo^bvjt  inscenes  ofaaitigular  characteTp 
Government  wished  to  exclude  from  the  Chamber,  as  indigmSt  I  wo 
deputies,  MM*  Voyer  d'Argenson,  and  Audry  de  Pnyraveau,  who  had 
signed  the  declaration.  They  were,  indeed,  denounced  from  the 
tribune,  but  by  the  energy  of  their  language  and  the  firmness  of  their 
aitilude,  they  kept  in  check  the  odium  got  up  against  them ;  and  I  be 
pnrty  to  which  they  belonged  was  so  little  intimidated  by  the  outpouring 
of  bitter  hostility,  that  another  deputy,  M,  de  Sudre,  immedialely  made 
known  through  the  papers  his  adhesion  to  the  dectaration. 

Some  time  atler  ihlsi  the  prosecution  oftwenty^seven  members  of  the 
Sociiti!  showed  better  fiili  the  implacable  nature  of  the  struggle,  and  the 
malignant  passion  it  had  engendered.  The  twenty-seven  were  cited 
before  the  Oour  d^Assises  on  the  charge  of  having  formed,  at  the  time 
of  the  last  anniversary  of  the  three  days,  a  plot  against  the  sititc. 

fter  the  examination  of  witnesses,  M.  Delapalme  began  his  pleading 
^ftquinitoirr).  Having  gone  through  the  leading  facts  of  the  charge, 
be  proceeded  to  examine  the  doetrinea  of  the  accused^  and  reproached 
them  with  seeking  for  an  agrarian  law.  The  injustice  of  tbe  aecusa- 
hon  was  tlagrant,  and,  after  the  thorough  discussion  which  the  subject 
had  undergone  in  public,  such  a  calumny  was  without  excuse.  A 
movement  of  indignation  simultaneously  agitated  the  accu^d ;  and  a 
witness^  suddenly  getting  up,  exclaims,  with  a  loud  voice,  ^^Thou  liesl, 
wretch  !"  At  this,  the  court  is  thrown  into  inexpressible  confusion. 
On  inquiry,  M,  Vignerte  owns  that  he  was  the  speaker;  and  the 
accused  cry  out,  "Bravo,  Vignerte!  He  speaks  right,  and  we  feel  as 
he  does.  Accuse  us,  punish  us,  do  not  belie  us,"  M,  Vignerte  is  put 
to  the  bar,  together  with  another  member  of  the  party,  M.  Petit  Jean, 
The  president,  addressing  the  latter,  '*  Is  it  you  who  interrupted  the 
attorney-genemn"  **  No/'  *' Why  have  you  been  put  to  the  bar  I" 
**  Because  I  think  with  M.  Vignerte.  What  the  public  accuser  has  said 
ii  falso.  We  have  otir  hands  and  arms  for  work,  and  want  no  man*s 
properly,"  The  pre^^ident,  turning  to  M,  Vignerte,  "  Was  it  you  who 
said,  *  You  lie  V  "  **  I  iiaid,  *  thou  liest^  wretch  I'  ^*  "  What  have  you 
to  say  in  justification  of  yourself!"  **  I  shall  not  justify  myself/* 
AOep  deliberating  a  few  minutes,  the  court  condemned  Vignerte  to  three 
yenrn'  imprisonment*  The  accused,  defended  with  great  eloquence 
and  «eal  by  MM.  Dupont,  Moulin,  Pinait,  and  Michel  (of  Bourges») 
were  acquitted  by  the  jury;  but  the  court,  balked  by  this  decision,  in 
itt  hopes  of  vengeance,  pnnishcd  the  jdeaders,  at  the  instance  of  M, 
Delapalrae,  a^  guitly  of  insulting  him  m  his  olFicial  capacity ;  and  MM, 
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Dupont,  Pinart,  and  Michel  of  (Bourges),  were  suspended  from  prac- 
tising in  the  courts,  the  first  for  a  year,  the  two  latter  for  six  months. 

On  the  same  day,  MM.  Voyer  d'Argensoo  and  M.  Charles  Teste 
were  acquitted.  They  had  been  dragged  before  the  courts  for  hariDg 
published  a  pamphlet,  full  of  love  of  the  people,  and  of  the  sentiments 
of  gospel  charity. 

Such  was  the  deplorably  troublous  state  of  society.  Happy  too,  if  it 
had  not  been  condemned  to  a  more  gloomy  fate ;  for  to  these  convulsions 
which,  at  least,  were  signs  of  life,  there  succeeded  a  shameful  prostra- 
tion, and  a  sleep  heavy  as  that  of  death  I 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  course  of  events,  in  1833,  called  France  to  different  points  of 
the  worldly  scene — ^to  the  East,  to  Portugal,  and  to  Spain. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  giving  a  clear  idea  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  France,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  I.,  is  to  interweave  the  epi- 
sodes, as  far  as  possible,  with  the  main  narrative ;  and  this  is  the  plan 
followed  in  the  present  work.  One  i^uling  thought  having  dictated  all 
the  acts  of  France,  whether  at  Lisbon,  Madrid,  or  Constantinople,  their 
connexion,  real  character,  and  general  bearing,  will  be  better  perceived 
by  their  being  brought  into  juxtaposition. 

Of  all  the  questions  of  foreign  policy  mooted  by  Europe,  in  1838, 
none  moved  it  more  deeply,  or  exercised  a  more  decisive  influence  on 
the  fate  of  different  states  than  the  oriental ;  and,  therefore,  we  will 
take  this  the  first  in  order,  tracing  it  from  the  beginning,  and  at  the  length 
which  its  importance  demands. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  this  history  we  pointed  col 
the  halting-places  of  Russia  in  her  march  for  half  a  century  on  Con- 
stantinople ;  an  inevitable  and  fated  march,  planned  by  Peter  the  Great 
and  begun  by  Catherine.  We  showed,  that  brought  to  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  in  1774,  by  the  peace  of  Kaidnardji ;  then  into  the 
Kuban  and  the  Crimea  by  the  treaty  of  Constantinople ;  then  to  tht 
banks  of  the  Pruth  and  into  Bessarabia  by  the  peace  of  Bucharest,  in 
1812;  and,  finally,  by  the  famous  treaty  of  Adrianople,  into  theDelHi 
formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  with  a  range  of  coast-line  two 
hundred  leagues  in  extent ;  Russia,  in  1830,  knocked  at  the  gates  of 
the  Seraglio.  To  bid  these  be  opened  to  her,  to  command  exclusively 
the  Black  Sea,  taking  her  stand  on  the  Bosphorus,  and,  from  the  Da^ 
danelles,  to  overlook  the  Mediterranean — she  had  only  to  express  her 
will.  One  consideration  alone  could  stay  her — the  fear  of  seeing  all 
Western  Europe,  in  alarm  and  nnger  rise  up  against  her. 

The  Ottoman  empire  could  barely  be  said  to  exist.  Sultan  Mab- 
moud  had  dried  up  all  the  pristine  sources  of  the  Ottoman  power,  with- 
out opening  new  ones,  by  his  bold  but  inconsiderate  reforms.     He  had 
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lowered  the  long^  respected  auihority  of  the  ulemas,  without  re  pi  dicing, 
by  ihe  doctrine  of  human  libertVT  tliat  of  fatalis^tn,  which  he  aj^peared 
to  deny*  He  had  exterminated  the  miHtury  ari^^tocracy  of  I  he  Janissa- 
ries Iq  form  an  array  out  efa  chaoce-aseorted  peasantry »  ^ho  pamdied, 
m  awkward  wonder,  the  European  drilL  For  those  great  acd  perma- 
nent pushns — a  wonderfu]  feudal  order  which,  at  limes,  made  the  suhan 
tremble,  but  was  a  lawcr  of  alrengih  :it  Diherf> — he  had  substituted  a 
iwarm  of  temporary  iyrants;  a  kind  of  circulaling  feudality,  which  he 
mistook  for  unity*  but  which,  tru!y  speaking,  was  only  the  despotism  of 
ihe  master  multiplied  by  the  number  of  his  rtgenla,  Alahmoud  had  in- 
troduced changes  into  religion,  army,  and  government,  but  had  created 
nothing.  He  had  only  succeeded  in  makini^  a  void  around  him  ;  and 
bis  omnipotence  no  longer  existed,  except  in  the  irremediable  powerless- 
ness  of  his  people*  Bejiides,  to  keep  possession  of  Turkey,  Turks  were 
wanting*  In  a  population  of  nearly  seventeen  millions  of  aoula,  there 
were  scarcely  seven  millions  of  Turks,  the  rest  consisting  of  Greeks, 
Armenians^  Arabs,  Jews,  &c,»  races  united  neither  by  ihe  bond  of  his- 
torical traditions,  nor  by  that  of  religion^  nor  by  that  of  a  common 
toogue  ;  races,  approximated  by  servitude  only  j  conc]uered,  oppressed 
races,  ready-made  for  revolt,  bearing  civil  war  wiibtn  their  bosom,  and 
scattered  over  a  lerritory  eighty-six  thousand  square  leagues  in  extent. 
An  empire  like  this  clearly  invited  to  concjuest  or  division.  Of  what, 
in  fact  did  it  consist — of  Mofdavia  and  WolochiaT  they  were  already 
under  Russian  protectorship  ;  of  Btjtgana?  it  was  only  waiiing  the  op- 
portunity to  throw  off  the  yoke  ;  of  Servia/  with  a  Christian  population, 
and  emboldcf^dt  moreover,  by  a  successful  insurrection,  it  desired  lo 
live  under  a  prince  of  its  own  ;  of  ihe  island  of  Cyprus  ?  there  were 
not  cnore  than  a  hundred  Turks  in  it*  who  were  lost  in  a  population  of 
^0,000  Cypriol  Greeks  ;  of  Syria?  it  was  occupied  by  a  heterogeneous 
population f  ct)nsii$iing,  on  the  aea-^coast,  of  Christians ;  on  the  souths 
bordering  on  the  desert,  of  Arabs ;  in  the  mountains,  of  tfie  Druses, 
who  are  idolaters  ;  and,  on  Lebanon,  of  (he  Maronites^a  Roman  Catho- 
lic people.  There  remained  then,  Corxstaminople  ;  and  she  was  at  the 
ctispoMil  of  the  first  Russian  Heel  which  should  set  sail  from  Sevastopol, 
In  addition,  to  shorten  the  death-struggle  of  this  loosely-constructed  em* 
pi  re,  I  here  hfid  ari.^^n  a  man  in  Bgypt  who  cherished  the  impatient 
desire  of  dismembering  it,  a  man  at  once  cautious  and  botd,  magnani* 
mous  and  crafty,  a  soldier  of  fortune^  in  whose  veins  coursed  that  blood 
which  gives  the  thirst  of  conquest,  an  innovoior  in  desfpotism,  an  ap- 
prenticc^missionary  of  civilisalion  in  the  E^st,  loo  shrewd  to  announce 
aiiegiance  to  the  Porte,  but  too  proud,  grual,  and  strong  to  humble  him- 
self lo  hm  nominal  master*  Was  there  anything  more  required  lo  east 
Turkey,  exhausted  and  dying,  at  the  feet  of  Russia  1 

Such  was  the  situation  of  ihe  East,  wh^n  the  revolution  of  July  sud- 
denly brought  into  question  ihe  insolent  division  made  of  Europe  by 
ibe  treaties  of  I H 1 5. 

In  order  to  show  the  extrr^mo  folly  nod  imbecility  of  the  policy  of  the 
Pf^Dcb  gpirenimeiil  with  regard  lo  the  East,  it  is  essential  to  lay  dowa 
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the  question  rightly,  and,  before  describing  what  she  did  do,  to  examine 
what  France  might  have  done., 

"  The  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  must  be  maintained,"  had 
long  been  the  formula  employed  in  the  grammar  of  European  diplo- 
macy. 

All  the  powers,  in  fact,  and  especially  France,  England,  and  Austria, 
were  interested  in  maintaining  the  inviolability  of  Constantinople,  and 
of  preserving  to  it,  as  regarded  Russia,  its  epithet  of  Stamboul^  the 
icell  defended. 

The  possession  of  the  Dardanelles  by  Russia,  without  some  vast 
concessions  in  our  favour,  would  have  been  a  lasting  obstacle  to  the 
views  of  France  on  the  Mediterranean ;  that  battle-field  where,  sooner 
or  later,  must  be  fought  the  great  fight  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 
supremacy. 

By  her  geographical  position,  Austria  was  compelled  to  stand  on  her 
guard  against  the  encroachments  of  Russia.  The  possession,  by  the 
latter,  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  through  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople,  was  already  a  subject  of  grave  consideration  to  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  since  it  compromised  both  the  internal  navigation  of  Austria 
and  her  communications  with  the  Black  Sea.  Russia  once  master  of 
the  principalities  to  the  south  of  the  Austrian  territory,  how  alarming  to 
the  court  of  Vienna  would  be  its  proximity  to  the  military  colonists  of 
Illyria,  the  guards  of  the  Hungarian  frontier!  Russia  once  master  of 
Constantinople  and  of  the  Dardanelles,  how  embarrassing  would  be  the 
vicinity  of  the  Russian  marine  to  the  merchantmen  of  Austria,  engaged 
in  the  commerce  of  the  Adriatic! 

With  respect  to  England,  we  showed  at  the  commencement  of  our 
second  volume,  how  she  would  have  lost,  through  the  occupation  of 
Constantinople  by  Russia,  part  of  her  influence  in  the  Mediterranean, 
her  means  of  communication  with  India,  vid  Turkey,  part  of  the  im- 
portance of  her  possessions  in  the  Levant,  and  an  opening  for  the  an- 
nual export  of  English  manufactures,  of  thirty  millions'  value.  Hence 
the  language  of  Lord  Chatham,  which  we  have  already  quoted :  **  With 
a  man  who  cannot  see  the  interest  England  has  in  the  preservation  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  I  hold  no  argument." 

The  watchword,  then,  of  Western  Europe  in  1830,  was,  the  "  integ- 
rity of  the  Ottoman  empire  must  be  maintained."  But  how?-~and  if 
it  were  fit  that  it  should  be  so,  why  had  France  and  England  so  long 
submitted  to  the  encroaching  ambition  of  Russia  ;  why  had  they  carried 
their  blindness  so  far  as  to  favour  it ;  why  had  they  co-operated  with 
Russia  in  annihilating  the  Turkish  navy  in  that  premeditated  trap, 
Navarino,  and  in  accelerating,  by  the  emancipation  of  Greece,  the  cer- 
tain dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  why,  in  short,  had  they 
so  loudly  applauded  the  victories  which  had  carried  the  Muscovites  to 
the  foot  of  the  Balkans,  and  dictated  the  treaty  of  Adrianople— that 
last  will  and  testament  imposed  on  the  Turkish  race  7  Strange !  it  was 
after  tolerating,  nay,  seconding  the  triumphant  march  of  the  Russians 
on  Constantinople,  that  Western  Europe  perceived  the  necessity  of  pre- 
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ferving  in  the  Bullan^s  hands  the  douhle  key  of  (he  Mediterranean  and 
of  I  be  Black  Sea  I  They  H'ho  had  directed  ihe  Russian  sword  lo  Tur- 
key'»  heart,  asked  for  her  life,  in  order  that  the  balance  of  European 
power  might  not  be  too  violently  disturbed  \     Monstrous  contradiction  1 

The  preserving  of  rhe  balancre  of  Europe,  by  means  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Ouonfian  empire,  had  become  an  empiy  word*  The  north  wind, 
which,  in  these  ialitudes^  prevails  eight  months  out  of  ihe  twelve,  irre- 
sietibly  impelled  the  Ra^j^ians  towards  Constnuimople,  The  Uaiui  qua 
of  the  eastern  question  but  delayed  their  conquest,  to  make  il  the  more 
eertain,* 

But  if  the  Ottoman  empire  could  not  be  saved  by  the  sktf^s  quo^ 
might  not  a  revolution  save  it  1  If  thrj  Turkish  *ilement  within  it  was 
without  vigour,  might  not  new  life  besoiighi  for  it  in  the  Arab?  If  the 
maintenance  of  Turkey,  with  Mahmoud  at  its  head,  was  impossible, 
might  not  the  putting  Mehemet  Ati  there  render  it  possible?  Such  was 
the  pofi(!y  which,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  met  with  most  fa* 
vour  in  France  j  and  yet  jt,  loo,  was  chimericnl, 

Mehemet  Ali  had,  undoubtedly^  achieved  great  things*  lie  had  ex- 
tirpated Ihe  Mamelukes^  subjects  of  ihe  sultan,  and  absorbed  their 
powers  10  bis  own  family  ;  he  hiid  er<.*cted  his  pashalic  of  Egypt  into  an 
all  but  independent  sovereignty ;  he  had  drawn  an  army,  provided  and 
disciplined  in  European  fashion,  almost  out  of  nothing;  he  had  con- 
trived^ by  dint  of  gold,  to  create  a  navy,  in  a  country  destjtule  of  hemp* 
iron^  and  limber;  at  his  bidding  Egypt  had  been  covered  with  manu- 
factorial,  and  work-yards^  directed  by  Europeans,  and  especially  by 
Frenchmen;  in  short,  he  had  pressed»into  the  service  of  his  Oriental 
power  the  experience,  science,  arts,  and  industry  of  the  VVest-  Then^ 
next  to  \m  glory  shone  that  of  bis  son,  Ibrahim,  a  terrible  and  intelli- 
gent warrior,  taW  of  confidence  In  the  fate  of  tmttles,  full  of  faith  in  his 
father's  genius — the  arm  of  ihat  Egypt  of  which  Mehemei  Ali  was  the 
heart  nnd  the  head. 

Here  was  certainty  enough  to  dazzle,  and  it  was  natural  that  France, 
whose  protege  and  pupil  Mehemet  Ali  tuved  to  call  himself,  should  see 
in  him  only  a  conlinuer  of  the  work  be^un  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  by 
ihf  victor  of  the  Pyramids,  the  Oriental  vicar  of  Napoleon*  It  was  natu- 
ral that  she  should  seek  to  consolidate  her  inrtuence  at  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria, in  order  to  extend  alonif  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mcditerra^ 
neon  that  neiv  sovereignty,  whose  starling  point  and  ceutm  had  juat 
been  fi%efl  by  the  taking  of  Algiers. 

Yet  had  France  inquired^  however  slightly,  into  his  exact  positiont 
she  would  have  seen  that  all  which  Mehemet  Ali  htid  called  into  beingt 
reit€d  upon  the  most  odious  and  destructive  tyranny  that  had  ever  ex^ 

*  "'"         ' "  --    ^'r\\  Prance,  in  l«30,  rould  have  rrjiiRrmed  ijie  power  of  th# 

I  dfflw  ihe  swnfd  acainm  (he  Ru**"ittfiB  by  arminf  Con^ 
>:.  :  %  rising  nt  Wnrsow.     But  if  our  rulera  slirstik  froiu  * 

puiif  y  wht*ii  would  huvtf  [iluced  Friiin:€f,  aupppftiid  by  tiW  [lie  Bcconjary  powers,  in 
of»{Ki«ii u>fi  \a  \\it  lyajHue  of  alt  Xhv  pHMdpnl  powers*  a  duri^eroui  t>ul  «  grand  policf, 
ln«n  the  Kite  iibn  lo  follow  forovt:p(urniriyf  itie  trearioaof  V  lenna  and  securing  I'  ninc« 
lite  rrnnk  wbickt  bolongf  Iq  h(?r,  would  bftve  btfon  (bat  propoied  io  ihe  pr«eeai  cbspict. 
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bted ;  that,  to  recruit  his  army,  he  had  had  recourse  to  the  impreasinent 
of  the  young,  and  had  only  been  able  to  force  the  miserable  fellahs  into 
his  ranks  by  dragging  them  from  their  homes,  with  their  hands  bound 
behind  their  backs,  and  in  chains ;  that  to  fill  his  treasury  he  had  not 
only  established,  with  regard  to  taxes,  an  abominable  s^'stem  of  mutual 
responsibility,  but  had  embodied  the  entire  Egyptian  nation  in  himself, 
constituting  himself  the  sole  proprietor,  the  sole  manufacturer,  the  sole 
merchant  of  Egypt,  a  gigantic  monopolist,  who  had  made  government 
a  chaos,  administration  organized  plunder,  and  each  Egyptian  farmer  a 
hard- worked  machine,  superintended  by  a  soldier.  The  splendour 
which  surrounded  Mehemet  AH  concealed,  then,  only  wretchedness  and 
ruins.  Through  pressing  and  grinding  down  the  population,  he  had 
extracted  wherewithal  to  throw  a  lively  brilliancy  around  him  ;  bat  be 
found  that  he  had  anticipated  the  resources  of  many  successive  genera- 
tions to  supply  the  wants  of  a  few  years.  The  vitality  of  a  whole  race 
had  been  exhausted  to  swell  the  grandeur  of  a  single  man.  Meheoiet 
All  was  much  in  Egypt,  simply  because  he  was  everything :  then,  what 
could  he  leave  after  him  ? — nothing. 

Supposing  that  civilization,  as  understood  and  practised  by  Mehemet 
Ali,  deserved  the  encouraf^enoeut  of  France,  how  could  the  Ottoman 
empire  have  been  revived  by  the  intervention  of  such  a  man  ?  To  re- 
volt against  the  sultan,  invade  Syria  by  the  agency  of  Ibrahim,  subdue 
it,  and  hasten  upon  Constantinople  sword  in  hand,  were  in  his  power; 
and  so  it  was  afterwards  proved.  But,  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the 
seraglio,  would  he  have  dared  to  cross  it  to  seat  himself  on  the  throne 
of  his  prostrate  master?  It  wodld  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
conceived  the  idea.  Should  he  have  dared  it,  would  his  daring  have 
remained  unpunished  ?  Could  a  Macedonian  soldier  have  girded  on  the 
sabre  of  Olhman  in  a  country  in  which  respect  for  the  blood  of  Othman 
is  religion  itself?  Had  he  presented  himself  as  the  avenger  of  the  true 
believers,  as  the  avowed  preserver  of  the  Mussulman  religion  outraged 
by  the  reforms  of  Mahmoud,  the  dethronement  of  the  sultan  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  the  result  of  his  audacity: — but  the  taking  his  place! 
Those  who  know  the  East  have  always  judged  this  hypothesis  to  be  in- 
admissible ;  and,  even  admitting  it,  what  benefit  would  the  usurpation  of 
Mehemet  Ali  have  been  to  the  Ottoman  empire  ?  A  Turk  at  heart,  he 
knew  better  than  any  one  the  worthlessness  of  that  pretended  Arab  ele- 
ment of  which  so  much  has  since  been  said.  Can  any  one  believe  that 
of  this  Arab  race  which  he  despised,  which  he  found  brutified  by  supine- 
ness  and  by  want,  which  he  had  brutified  still  more  by  misery  and  ex- 
cess of  labour,  which  he  had  so  long  sacrificed  as  mere  material  for  the 
superstructure  of  his  glory,  can  any  one  believe  that  of  this- he  woald 
have  made  the  dominant  race,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Turks,  and  that 
he  would  have  essayed  to  regenerate  the  empire  through  its  agency  ? 
The  idea  is  folly  ;  and,  besides,  how  could  this  regeneration  have  been 
accomplished  ?  Would  there  not  have  been  under  Mehemet  Ali  as  well 
as  under  Mahmoud,  a  confused  mass  of  diverse  and  hostile  races, 
striving  with  constant  efibrt  to  disunite,  and  to  free  themselves  ?    Could 
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ehemet  Ati  have  hindered  the  Maronitet  of  Lebanon  being  Cat  ho  tics, 

Eld  the  Druses  idolaters  T    Could  he  have  spirited  away  from  Greeks, 

I  and  Armenians,  their  character  as  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians? 

what  exce^^s  ot* tyranny,  by  what  administrative  proceduri^,  could  [\e 

|vo  subatituieJ  tinity  for  thai  talal  diversity  which  these  different  races 

id  iiiekefi  in  with  their  moiher^fi  milk,  and  which  ran  in  their  blood, 

The  conquering  race,  the  Turkish,    had  constantly  deteriorated  and 

ywn  poorer,  whilst  the  conquered  people  had  increased  in  importance 

od  in  wealth.     The  only  means  of  securing  unity  which  had  existed 

Turkey,  strong-handed  violence,  had  passed  away,  and  was  as  im- 

pmcticable  for  Me  he  met  ht\  as  for  Mahmond,     Mehemet  AM,  then^  at 

^^k»n«tanttnople,  whaiever  may  be  argued  to   the  contrary,  would  bnl 

^HHive  been  but  a  man  inslinct  with  life  at  the  bead  of  an  inanimate  en^- 

^B  h  beinir  impossible  to  mnintain  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  qtiestioti  of 
dWiding  it  remains  to  be  di5{cus.?ed.     Could  a  division  be  made  without 
committing  an  injustice  1    Yes  i  lor  whence  had  the  Turks  derived  their 
ht  to  eovereigniy  over  the  provinces  they  occupied  but  from  conquest, 
d  eanquest  only  becomes  legitimate  when  it  eflTaees  its  violences  by 
the  bencfils  it  confers.     When  a  conqueriug  people  has  not  bee  a  able  to 
fuse  the  conquered  rac^  with  itself,  either  by  inspiring  them  with  a  love 
of  itt  own  manners  and  customs,  or  by  adopting  theirs,  its  power  is 
based  on  tyranny  :  if  6rmly,  and  it  is  submitted  to,  well  and  good  ;  but 
better,  If  it  shall  be  weak,  and  so  overthrown.  Had  the  Turks  attempted 
to  efface  the  line  of  demarcation  traced  by  victory  between  them  and 
the  subjected  races  1    Far  from  it ;  they  had  only  thought  of  rendering 
the  native  brutality  of  their  conquest  permanent  by  refusing  them  cqua* 
Hty  of  civil  and  religious  rights,  treating  them  aa  infidels,  and  trampling 
ihem  under  foot  as  a  conquered  people.     This  was  sufficient  lo  justify 
the  imervention  of  Western  Europe,  inasmuch  as  Euro[>e  was  Christian, 
d  that  in  dispossessing  the  follower*  of  Mahomet,  she  freed  the  wor- 
iit>p<ir^  of  Christ  in  the  East, 

Moreover,  the  dispossession  of  the  Turks  was  called  for  by  the  pro- 

ndcit  and  most  sacred  of  the  interests  of  civilization,     fn  fact,  Tur* 

y  to  Europe  and  Asia  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  population  of 

venteen  millions  of  souls,  scattered  over  eighty-six  thousand  square 

gijes.     France,  England,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  together 

uinHy-seven  millions  of  souls  confined  in    less   than  the  same 

ee*     So  that  under  the  influence  of  fatalism,  and  of  the  hubits  with 

Itch  it  is  connected,  and  of  the  vices  which  it  engenders,  magni* 

nt  countries  bad  become  almost  deserts,  whltiit,  under  the  inHuenee 

too  absolute  a  liberty,  Europe  had  gone  on  until  it  staggered  under 

weigh!   of  an  over-teeming  population.     The  indication  thui^  pre* 

ted  was  sufficiently  clear,  and  bore  all  the  marks  of  a  providential 

There  can  be  no  doubt  the  void  made  in  the  East  invited  the  sur- 

!t  of  the  population  of  the  West  lo  fill  it  up.^ 

Thii  i»  ihe  vefv  proper  view  tnken  hy  Dottar  Bamchint  who  hai  lived  in  the 
t,  la  ttcq^uKtiitcd  with  Turkff,  mud  haj  pabliabed  some  souad  nouoa*  on  ib« 
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Thus  situated,  France  would  have  had  before  her  a  road  ready  marked 
out,  had  not  her  policy  been  dwarfed  and  hampered  by  the  selfish  cares 
of  the  ruling  dynasty,  pre-occupied  by  its  own  immediate  interests. 
Aided  by  Russia  and  with  a  new  division  of  the  East,  we  might  blot 
out  for  ever  the  treaties  of  1815,  and  recast  the  map  of  Europe. 

But  at  the  expense  of  what  nations?  Let  our  history  give  the 
answer. 

The  ancient  policy  of  France,  as  is  well  known,  always  aimed  at  the 
lowering  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Heiiry  IV.  fell  under  the  dagger  of 
Ravaillac,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  was  about  to  place  himself 
against  Austria,  at  the  head  of  all  protestant  Germany.  The  Thirty 
Years'  War,  waged  with  Ferdinand  11.  by  the  heroic  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  backed  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  German  Lutherans, 
was  the  master-stroke  of  Richelieu's  policy ;  and  Louis  XIV.  endea* 
voured  to  give  the  final  blow  to  the  Austrian  power  by  placing  his 
grandson  on  the  throne  of  Charles  V.  In  fact,  it  was  a  point  of  vital 
moment  to  France  not  to  have  the  freedom  of  her  movements  on  the 
south  interfered  with ;  and  here  she  was  menaced  by  Austria,  who 
rendered  herself  necessary  to  the  pope,  pressed  upon  Italy,  and  ex- 
tended her  hand  to  Spain. 

Subsequently,  Napoleon  did  but  take  up  and  exaggerate  the  policy  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Richelieu,  when  he  declared  himself  the  protector  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation.  Here  again  was  Germany  opposed  to 
Austria,  only  there  should  have  been  opposed  to  her  Germany  inde- 
pendent, not  Germany  in  pupilage. 

However,  this  was  but  one  of  the  many-sided  aspects  of  Napoleon's 
policy ;  and  all  the  world  knows  that  with  the  humiliation  of  Austria 
was  connected  in  his  mind  the  ruin  of  England.  He  was  too  lofly  and 
clear  in  his  views  not  to  comprehend  that  the  principle  of  competition 
which,  since  1789,  had  been  introduced  into  our  social  system,  impe- 
riously dictated  the  extension  of  our  markets,  the  conquest  of  distant 
factories,  our  erection  into  a  great  maritime  power,  and,  consequently, 
the  hurling  the  English  from  the  supremacy  of  the  ocean.  Napoleon 
has  said  in  his  memoirs :  ''  The  principal  end  of  the  French  expedition 
into  the  East  was  to  humble  the  power  of  England.  It  was  from  the 
Nile  that  the  army  which  was  to  give  a  new  destiny  to  the  Indies  was 
to  set  out.  Egypt  was  to  replace  St.  Domingo  and  the  Antilles,  and  to 
reconcile  the  freedom  of  the  blacks  with  the  extension  of  our  manu- 
factures. The  conquest  of  this  province  would  have  insured  the  down- 
fall of  all  the  English  possessions  in  America,  and  m  the  peninsula  of 
the  Ganges.  The  French  once  masters  of  the  ports  of  Italy,  of  Corfu, 
Malta  and  Alexandria,  the  Mediterranean  becomes  a  French  lake." 

Well,  by  a  surprising  concurrence  of  circumstances,  and  it  being 
granted  that  the  Ottoman  empire  could  not  fail  to  be  divided,  and  that 

subject.  Unfortunatelv,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  not  that  the  East  should  fa^ 
fused  with  the  West,  but  that  Turkey  should  be  submitted  to  a  new  division — t 
purely  ffeographical  division — which  he  has  sought  to  base  on  the  common  interests 
of  all  the  powers,  but  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  eventually  make  Russia  part- 
mount  in  the  East. 
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rupalion  of  CoDStantinnple  by  the  Russians  was  inevitable,  the 

two  powers  interested  in  j^pelling  us  Imm  ihe  East,  and  excluding 

us  ft>jm  any  share  in  its  division,  were  precisely  those  which  had  been 

^ibe  mark  oJ'  ihe  policy  of  Henry  IV,,  of  Richelieii,  of  Louis  XIV,,  and 

^HjT  Nnp>lecin — England  and  Austria. 

^^m  In  point  of  fact,  we  could  not  have  assisted  the  Russians  lo  take  pos* 
^Hwsion  of  Constantinople  except  through  their  aiding  us  to  establish 
^^ursidvt*s  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt,  by  virtue  of  an  exchange  which,  giv- 
ing them  the  Black  Scm,  would  have  secured  us  the  Mediterraneant 
Nowr^  Austria,  on  account  of  her  Italian  interestij,  would  never  havo 
consented  to  our  supremacy  in  the  Medilerranean  ;  and,  as  to  England, 
the  knew  ihot  she  might  date  her  ruin  from  the  day  that,  masters  of  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates  and  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  we  could  shut 

»aingt  her  the  door  of  her  Indian  domain, 
France  then,  aAer  18^0,  was  naturally  led  to  hold  the  following  Ian* 
age  lo  Russia  : — 
**  The  late  revolution  of  July  must  be  considered  as  more  than  the 
conclusion  of  a  political  struggle  between  the  Chamber  and  the  throne; 
il  is  the  explosion  of  national  feelings  repressed  to  bursting  by  the 
ti^eaties  of  1815,  We  are  resolved  to  shake  off  Ihe  yoke  of  those 
treaties,  and  to  rc-ad]ust  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  This  we 
ahalt  be  able  lo  etlect  hy  uniting  our  interests  with  yours,  after  asoer* 
tttimng  the  common  bond  which  knits  them  together.  You  clearly  in- 
cline towards  Asia,  and  covet  that  half  of  the  empire  of  the  world. 
Who  is  the  enemy  that  disputes  it  with  you  I — England,  You  want 
exclusive  possession  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  Constantinople.  Which  are 
the  powers  tlwii  on  that  side  oppose  your  march,  and  shackle  your  am* 
hitioQ  ' — England  and  Austria.  VVe  offer  you  our  supjxjrt  ni;ainst 
them,  but  on  the  ibUowinir  condition  r — You,  to  take  Constantinople  and 
its  dependencies ;  we,  to  take  Egypt^ — w^aiting  for  masters,  and  Syria, 
where  a  religious  protectorship  of  ihree  centuries  has  paved  the  way 
^^for  our  dominion.  But  by  this  division  of  ihe  world,  Poland  belongs 
^^B  the  we^t,  which  she  covers*  We  bargain  for  her;  and  remember 
^^roai  there  reigns  tn  Poland  a  spirit  of  independence  which  you  can  only 
stifle  by  exterminating  its  inhabitants.  Remember  that  you  pa^sess  in 
her — not  a  kingdom,  whose  resources  you  can  dev elope,  but  a  focus  of 
hatred  and  revolt  calling  for  incessant  watchfulnes^s,  Rememl>er,  in 
shorty  that  in  a  general  war  Ihe  greatest  of  your  dangers,  and  most  in* 
surinounluble  of  your  difRculties,  would  be  a  rr^bellion  in  Poland^  and 
that  yoK  would  have  to  shed  s»/as  of  bltwd  to  prcJierve  a  conquest  which, 

Kcr  all,  k  of  hi  tie  use  lo  your  Asiatic  dominion.'* 
Would  a  French -Russian  alliance,  on  these  bases,  have  been  aceept- 
le  lo  Russia  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
r>w  what  Constantinople  would  be  in  the  hands  of  Russia.  For  Con- 
ntinople,  Alexander  would  have  left  Europe  to  Napoleon;  and  Na* 
poleon  turned  n  denf  ear  to  hin  dazzfini;  proposals,  esteeming  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bosphorus  beyond  all  price** 

•  Bnt  wctuld  fiol  ittch  an  ifrreeniftnl  h»Te  been  pr^ifTiiat  witb  danger  lo  lb©  col- 
'ftttve  EuraiHJtm  Uncreats,  repreteated  by  Frinco  f    V»« — if  wo  htd  aoi  vtipuJiued 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  French-Russian  alliance  required  the  adhesion 
of  Prussia ;  and,  by  abandoning  to  that  power  part  of  the  spoils  of 
Austria,  we  were  authorized  to  claim  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  seconded  the  movement  which  impels  Grermany 
towards  unity,  and  tends  to  give  her  Berlin  for  capital. 

**  To  sum  up  : — The  Ottoman  empire  being  condemned  to  inevitable 
death,  the  policy  of  revolutionary  France,  following  up  that  of  Henry 
IV.,  Richelieu,  and  Napoleon,  consisted  in  contracting  with  Russia  and 
Prussia,  against  Austria  and  England,  an  alliance  of  interests,  having 
the  following  results  for  its  fixed  and  definite  end— the  final  establish- 
ment of  the  Russians  in  Constantinople,  and  the  recognition  of  their 
preponderance  in  Asia ;  the  establishment  of  France  in  Syria  and  io 
Egypt,  and  the  recognition  of  its  preponderance  in  the  Mediterranean, 
become  a  French  lake ;  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  with 
Galicia  annexed  to  it ;  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  at  the  expense  of 
Austria,  as  the  price  of  the  cession  of  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine  to 
France,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  ruin  of  Austria,  the 
independence  of  Italy. 

This  plan,  whilst  supplying  incalculable  resources  for  war,  consti- 
tuted France  the  protectress  of  all  the  secondary  powers,  unjustly  op- 
pressed, and  made  Russia  herself  the  interested  instrument  of  their 
freedom.  What  was  warring  with  England,  but  saving  Ireland  and 
avenging  Portugal ;  with  Austna,  but  restoring  Italian  nationality  ? 
What  was  gaining  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine,  but  securing  the  Belgians 
a  fraternal  connexion,  in  place  of  an  odious  subjection?  What  was 
persuading  Russia  to  accept  a  magnificent  indemnification  for  restoring 
Poland  to  independence,  but,  by  the  same  stroke  of  policy,  providing 
for  the  safety  of  Europe,  and  fulfilling  the  task  of  gratitude  incumbent 
upon  us  ? 

Here,  then,  a  war  of  interests  was,  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
rendered  identical  with  a  war  of  principles.* 

for  equivalents  which  would  have  made  us  independent  for  ever;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine,  would  not  have  been  top 
much  in  exchange  for  Constantinople. 

With  such  terms  all  danger  vanished  ;  since,  to  use  M.  de  Lamartine's  ezpresnoOf 
the  seoffraphical  inclination  of  Russia  is  towards  Asia. 

Of  au  our  statesmen,  M.  de  Laraartine  is  the  one  who  has  formed  the  clearest 
conception  of  the  Eastern  question.  It  could  not  escape  his  noble  and  lofty  senfus, 
that  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  empire  was  the  signal  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Eastern 
by  the  Western  world;  only — and  on  this  point  we  cannot  agree  with  him — he 
would  have  desired  the  protectorate  of  Constantinople  for  Russia,  of  Syria  for 
France,  and  of  Egypt  for  England ;  which  would  have  been  giving  (he  Mediterra* 
nean  to  the  latter,  and  leaving  it  the  Indies.  Could  we  maintain  ourselves  in  Syria 
if  hemmed  in  between  the  Russians  and  the  English ;  and,  besides,  how  poor  would 
be  our  equivalent  for  handing  Constantinople  to  the  first,  and  Alexandria  to  the 
last,  since  what  M.  de  Lamartme  terms  a  protectorate  would  quickly  become  a  sove- 
reignty. France  reduced  to  the  stormy  protectorate  of  Syria ! — Why  Napoleon  did 
not  consider  the  giving  up  Egypt  wholly  to  France  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
abandoning  Constantinople  to  Russia. 

*  It  will  perhaps  be  objected  to  the  above  plan  that  it  would  have  been  Tery 
strange  to  prefer,  after  the  revolution  of  July,  tne  alliance  of  a  despot  to  that  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  by  which;  too,  that  revolution  had  been  warmly  applauded. 
Now  there  are  none  who  esteem  and  admire  more  than  we  the  great  people  of 
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We  would  also  obsorvi^— and  this  is  a  point  on  which  we  insist — that 

pian  which  we  have  here  developed  would  hnw  had  nothing  forced 

arbitrary  in  il ;  since  it  flowed  ilram  tho  nattjral  movements  of  the 

[lies,  and  was  combined  with  general  tendencies  in  every  port  of 

urope*     Was  ihere  not,  in  point  of  fact,  a  logical  and  alrnojit  irre- 

blc  tendency — of  France  to  extend  herself  over  ihe  Mediterranean, 

Russia  to  occupy  Constantinople,  of  Prussia  to  give  a  head  to  re* 

lodelled  Germany,  of  Belgium  to  separate  herself  trom  Holland,  of 

land  to  resume   her  naUonality,  and  of  Italy  to  proclaim  her  in- 

pcndenoe  ? 

But,  atas  I  the  destinies  of  our  country  had  strayed,  after  1^30^  into 
hands  of  men  destitute  alike  of  capacity,  of  plan,  of  elevation,  or 
strength  of  mind*      These  men,  who  fancied  themselves  praciicaj 
se  they  were  mediocn?,  and  skilful  because  they  dunst  attempt 
hmg  greatt  did  not  see  that  the  Eastern  questioD  embraced  the  fate 
the  world.     They  overlcKiked  the  tact,  that  if  France  did  not  take 
idvantage  of  the  violent  and  overmastenng  desire  which  drove  the 
ns  on  Constantinople,  to  get  poasc^ssion  of  Egypt  for  lierself,  the 
lish^  sooner  or  later,  would  do  what  we  had  neglected  to  do,  would 
lablish  themselves  at  AleKaiidrifi,  would  take  the  Mediterranean  in 
urn  ior  abandoning  the  Black  Sea  to  Russia,  and  would  thus  lower 
lo  the  rank  of  a  secondary  power, 

SiDce  the  cabinei  of  ihe  Tuikries  desired  only  the  staitis  qim^  and 
If  for  its  leading  principle  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
n  empire,  it  should  at  Itast  have  laboured  lo  carry  it  oui ;  hut  it 
lOuld  not  even  act  consistently  wiih  itseltl  The  foolish  anger  with 
which  General  Sebastian i  recalled  our  ambassador,  General  Guilleminot, 
because  he  had  zealously  endeavoured  to  undermine  Russian  influence 
in  Turkey,  is  well  remembered — ^as  are  these  words,  delivered  from  the 
tribune  by  the  minister  for  foreign  atfitirs;  "The  Olloman  empire  is 
now  hot  a  corpse,"  Such  were  the  conduct  and  language  heJd  in  face 
Europe,  by  those  who  had  espoused,  as  their  leading  principle,  the 


litgliind.  Til  king  them  apart  from  their  government^  but,  to  Bpeak  frankly^  we  see 
n<)  reason  for  lympathy  wiih  the  EneUth  eonaLiiijtirrn,  which  hallows  ihe  ino«t  eie^ 
enbie  iyrftnnf  thfti  ever  existed.  What  political  bond  ctin  exiit  between  a  muion 
which,  like  our«t  ha»  gona  through  ihe  convcilaionf  of  the  mo?t  farmidahle  anarchy, 
hu  ejihayaied  iiBclfby  a  war  eciuoHy  withoul  psrallel  atid  without  a  name,  Itiift  hull' 
drciiiifneii  itself  m  the  blood  of  Europe  und  Us  own  Ulood,  and  all  loexrirpate  the 
pow«r  of  I  be  aristocracy,  and  a  nniioa  which,  like  the  Eng1t*h,  lives  onlj  by  the 
0t£eii«a  and  pertnnnent  usurpstiona  of  i\^  ansiocracy.  Have  we  so  boon  torgottea 
that  it  wa«i  England  who  roused  the  whole  coniinent  againat  the  principlei  of  oor 
iJDEii0rta]  revoruEion,  and  kept  its  wrath  in  her  pey  ?  , 

As  to  the  welcome  wiih  which  England  greeted  ihe  revolution  of  Julyt  when  hava 
manjfefitationaof  tho  kind  been  iniide  of  scrimia  account  Uy  lh«  alatestniin  t  Did  the 
aympnthy  ot  (he  Engltah  for  our  revolution  hinder  them  from  opposing  ottr  juaiesi 
|iretan«iiona  aa  ftaon  as  iha  Belgian  question  was  mooted;  and  did  they  not  bring 
ev«rythmg  tnio  play  to  revive  aa  far  aa  it  wa^i  possible,  to  our  detriment,  the  aen- 
titnent  of  di^ru^t  atid  haired  which,  in  1£15|  had  dictated  the  format iott  of  the 
kinffftom  o(  Untliiftd. 

To  imagine  thai  Rufeto  would  have  rejected  an  aJlinnte  of  intereata,  eminentty 
(avoumbh-  co  iier»  and  thai  through  xeal  lor  ihe  monarchiul  prunnph^  ^.^^pecially 
whan  aho  bad  ao  little  to  fear  from  the  propagaUoa  of  our  ideaai  ia  cbiJdiahn&aa. 
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preservation  of  Turkey — the  status  quo  of  the  East.  Posterity  will 
have  difficulty  in  believing  such  gross  want  of  forecast;  but  the  length 
the  French  government  were  prepared  to  go  in  their  career  of  faults 
and  follies  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed. 

Towards  the  close  of  1831,  Mehemet  Ali  despatched  Ibrahim  to  lay 
siege  to  Acre.  Abdallah,  Pasha  of  Acre,  was  a  compound  of  presump* 
tion  and  of  craft.  Having  revolted  against  the  Porte,  and  been  menaced 
by  its  vengeance,  he  had  accepted  the  nrtfully-tendered  good  offices  of 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt  with  the  Divan,  and  had  linked  himself  to  his  for- 
tunes by  engagements  which  he  violated.  However,  Mehemet  Ali's 
resentment  was  only  a  cover  for  the  war,  which  had  a  deeper  cause. 
He  lusted  for  Syria  as  an  almost  indis|)cnsable  adjunct  to  Egypt — both 
with  a  view  to  aggrandizement  and  defence;  for  the  sultan  feared  and 
envied  him,  and  Khosrew  Pasha,  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  empire 
after  Mahmoud,  and  >yhom  Mehemet  Ali  had  supplanted  in  Egypt, 
longed  for  his  destruction.  Exposed  to  secret  machinations  and  en- 
vironed by  intrigue,  the  stroke  of  a  dagger  might  settle  accounts  with 
his  glory.  This  he  was  well  aware  of;  and  the  sultan,  whose  man- 
dates he  received  with  head  inclined  to  the  earth,  regarded  him  as  his 
deadliest  enemy.  Thus  Ibrahim  sat  down  before  those  walls  of  Acre, 
which,  had  he  surmounted  them,  would  have  been  worth  to  Napoleon 
the  conquest  of  Asia  and  the  dominion  of  the  world.  Abdallah  held  out 
long,  but  finally  yielded  the  place,  and  was  dragged  captive  into  Egypt, 
where  Mehemet  Ali,  who  had  no  need  of  him  as  a  slave,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  treat  him  as  a  fallen  sovereign.  The  Porte  is  roused,  and 
sends  Hussein  Pasha,  the  destroyer  of  the  Janissaries,  against  Ibrahim. 
Ibrahim  invokes  the  god  of  his  father,  marches  against  the  Turks,  cuts 
them  to  pieces  at  Homs,  finishes  their  rout  at  Bey  Ian,  and  treats  the 
Syrians,  who  look  up  to  him  with  admiration,  as  their  master.  The 
seraglio  is  struck  with  consternation.  To  save  Syria,  perhaps  Con- 
stantinople, Mahmoud  turns  to  his  grand  vizier,  Reschid  Mehemet,  the 
victor  of  Missolonghi,  and  his  chiefest  warrior.  Reschid  Mehemet  sets 
out  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  resolved  not  to  run  the  chance  of 
a  pitched  battle,  and  preparing  for  the  irregular  warfare  in  which  he 
excelled.  But  he  leaves  behind  him  Khosrew  Pasha,  who,  jealous  of 
the  grand-vizier,  and  impatient  for  his  fall,  thwarts,  in  hia  capacity  of 
seraskier,  all  Reschid  Mehemet's  plans,  and  gets  the  sultan  to  lay  his 
commands  upon  him  to  undertake  some  brilliant  stroke.  Now,  France 
having  concluded  to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  the  Turkish  empire,  in 
.order  the  better  to  oppose  it  to  Russia, ought  to  have  prayed  for  the  success 
of  Reschid  Mehemet — she  put  up  vows  for  that  o(^  Ibrahim.  The  meet- 
ing took  place  at  Koniah,  the  21st  of  December,  1832.  On  the  one 
side  there  were  ten  thousand  Egyptians,  on  the  other,  sixty-thousand 
Turks,  and  between  the  two  armies  a  thick  fog.  The  Turks  began 
the  action  by  a  brisk  cannonade,  which,  piercing  the  fog,  and  throwing 
fitful  gleams  over  the  field  of  battle,  revealed  their  positions  to  the 
piercing  glance  of  Ibrahim.  The  two  armies  encountered  almost  in 
darkness,  and  the  rout  of  the  Turks  was  complete.     The  grand-vizier, 
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met  by  some  Egypliao  hot^j  aa  he  was  hurrying,  bewildered,  over  tho 
Imltle-tield,  and  risking  his  life  as  a  common  soldier,  was  inade  pni^oricr. 
He  thought  himself  bsi,  when,  through  an  apparent  freaki  but  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  eastern  usages,  Ibrohim  saluted  him  as  his  superior, 
drank  out  of  the  cup  which  Reschid  Mehcmt^t  hesitated  to  raise  to  his 
lips,  fearing  k  might  contain  poisoOf  and  gave  him  all  the  honoufd  of 
comtnand,  whilst  he  hiinself  enjoyed  ihe  reality.  The  battle  of  Koniah 
decided  alU  Ibrahim  had  unly  to  take  pu^ session  of  Syria — and  more, 
be  had  but  to  cry  *^  Forward/'  and  Constant inople  was  his, 

J5uch,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ISS'S^  was  the  situation  of  atTairs 
in  the  Hast.  However  short  might  bo  lbrahim*s  delay  to  dethrone 
Mahmoud,  the  true  victors  at  Koniuh  were  the  Russians.  Was  not  the 
Opportunify  given  them  of  pitching  their  tents  on  Ihe  banks  of  the  Bos- 
phoruit,  as  protectors  of  the  sultan  ?  And,  indeed,  at  the  first  news  of 
tiie  disaster  of  Koniah,  Mahmoud,  frozen  with  Jcar,  turned  towards 
Sevastopol.  Can  tt  be  beheved  that  ihe  cabinet  of  the  TuiJeries  was 
found  unprepared  at  this  important  juncture,  which  had  been  so  pro-^ 
gressively  brought  about ;  it  had  no  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  and  i\s 
chargt^affaifu^  M.  do  Varennes,  was  without  instructions* 

However,  the  French  government  behoved  to  take  some  resolution  ; 
8nd  havin;>f  right  or  wrong,  concluded  thai  the  preserving  the  inviola- 
bility of  Constantinople  was  possible,  it  ought  either  \k>  have  declared 
jtselir  vigorously  against  Mehemet  Ali,  or  have  resolutely  encouraged 
Ibrahim  to  follow  op  his  successful  revolt :  in  the  first  case^  the  neeessiiy 
for  the  interested  iutervenUon  of  the  Russian  would  hove  been  done 
awny  with ;  in  the  second,  tho  triumphant  Ibrahim  would  have  been 
constituted  defender  of  Constanunople. 

AH  this  was  a  mystery  to  the  French  cabinet,  and  M.  de  VarennL's 
was  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  inspiration*  He  had  a  di0icull 
part  to  play.  He  had  lo  keep  from  Cotistantinople  the  Russians,  impa- 
lienl  to  show  themselves  there,  and,  in  fact,  summoned  by  the  terrors 
of  the  sultaji ;  and  yet,  how  bring  this  about  without  staying  Ibrahim! 
Now  it  was  easy  for  M.  de  Varennes  to  employ  counsels  and  solicita- 
tions with  the  conqueror  of  Syria,  and  with  Mehemet  Ali;  but,  to  make 
lb«m  succeed,  he  required  to  speak  with  authority, — to  threaten  if  his 
prayers  were  unheeded.  This,  the  short-sightedness  of  the  cabinet  of 
the  Tuilerif.'S  had  rendered  impossible ;  nevertheless,  M,  de  Varennes 
contrived  for  some  time  to  ket*p  the  influence  of  Russia  in  check,  and 
disjihivf^d  grpat  dexterity  in  turning  every  circumstance  to  account. 

Russia  had  at  once  offered  to  put  at  the  sultan's  service  five  men-of- 
war  and  8c%^en  frigates,  and  had  sent  General  Mourawieff  on  a  mission 
to  Malimoud,  with  orders  lo  dispose  everything  for  intervention,  and  to 
push  on  to  Alexandria.  The  general  fell  into  the  mistake  of  making 
the  Turks  sensible  of  the  insult  of  hi.<*  prepuce ;  be  inspected  the 
barmcksf  and  assumed  the  tone  of  command  with  the  Turkish  soldiers* 
Thi^  WE«  blowing  uprtn  asJn^,  but  ash<*s  still  alive.  He  found  the 
subjects  less  servile  o!*  heart  than  their  master*  An  alarming  agitation 
prevailed  tn  the  capital.    The  Pasha  of  Egypt,  at  least,  would  not 
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liave  lowered  the  majesty  of  the  crescent  before  the  two-headed  black 
eagle  !  Such  was  the  reflection  mode  by  numbers ;  and  Mehemet  All 
counted  moi«  than  one  secret  partisan  in  the  Divan.  Besides,  Mah- 
moud  seemed  to  take  a  rash  pleasure  in  braving  his  people.  At  the 
very  moment  in  which  the  empire  was  undergoing^  an  unexampled 
annihilation,  he  gave  himself  up  to  profane  intrigues  with  Cliristian 
women,  and,  hardening  in  his  licentiousness,  insulted  the  faith  by 
indulging  to  excess  in  forbidden  drinks.  One  would  have  supposed 
that  he  wished  to  blind  himself  to  his  weakness  with  regard  to  the 
foreigners,  by  redoubling  his  audacity  with  regard  to  his  people ;  a 
kind  of  self-indemnification  natural  to  minds  divided  between  pusilla- 
nimity and  pride. 

M.  de  Varennes  availed  himself  of  all  the  resources  offered  by  this 
assemblage  of  circumstances.  He  reanimated  whatever  patriotism 
subsisted  in  the  Divan ;  he  nourished  all  the  French  sympathies  of  the 
Reis-Efiendi,  who  was  his  friend,  and  the  secret  enemy  of  the  Russians ; 
and  the  opportune  death  of  Antonio  Franchini,  a  celebrated  dragoman, 
or  interpreter,  whose  services  were  of  great  use  to  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg,  canrie  luckily  to  his  assistance  in  his  struggle  with  M.  de 
Boutenieff,  the  Russian  plenipotentiary. 

Mehemet  Ali  had  given  it  to  be  understood  that  he  had  no  disinclination 
to  treat  with  the  Porte;  and  M.  de  Varennes  took  advantage  of  this 
overture  to  urge  a  direct  arrangement,  and,  supported  by  the  Reis- 
E^ndi,  by  the  secret  inclinations  of  several  members  of  the  Divan,  by 
the  discontent  prevailing  in  Constantinople,  and  by  the  name  of  France, 
which,  at  this  time,  had  not  quite  lost  the  respect  of  the  world,  he  pre* 
vailed  on  the  sultan  to  despatch  Halil  Pasha  to  Egypt,  with  propositions 
for  the  cession  of  the  petty  pashaliks  of  Seyde,  Jerusalem,  Naplous, 
and  Tripoli.  This  step  threw  Russia  out  of  the  pale  of  Turkish  affairs ; 
and  General  Mourawieff  started  off  after  the  envoy,  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg  dreading  that  the  Ottoman  empire  should  learn  how  to 
provide  for  its  own  safety. 

Hitherto,  the  French  influence  had  gained  ground.  But  the  mediation 
of  France  had  only  been  accepted,  and  could  only  be  accepted,  on  one 
condition ;  namely,  that  Ibrahim  should  be  summoned  to  withdraw  the 
threat  which  he  constantly  held  suspended  over  Constantinople.  Here 
began  the  difficulty  for  us,  since,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the 
French  government  had  neither  foreseen  nor  prepared  anything  for  a 
solution  of  the  question.  It  is  true,  that  M.  de  Varennes  had  under- 
taken to  write  to  Ibrahim  and  to  Mehemet  Ali,  to  suspend  the  march  of 
the  Egyptian  army ;  but  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  and  his  son  had  advanced 
so  far,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  request  to  stop  them,  unsupported 
by  a  display  of  force.  This  was  the  stumbling-block.  Ibrahim  con- 
tented  himself  with  replying,  that  his  father's  orders  were  the  measure 
of  his  power ;  and,  under  the  pretext  that  his  army  could  not  subsist  at 
Koniah,  he  expressed  his  determination  to  move  forward.  At  the  same 
time,  he  took  care  to  set  the  grand-vizier  at  liberty,  and  charged  him 
to  ask  tlie  sultan's  permission  for  his  moving  on  to  Broussa— an  act  of 
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tjubmission  whiclij  in  any  other  qumiter  than  the  East,  would  bare  been 
a  gross  and  insotent  irony  I 

This  movement  of  Ibrahim's  overturned  idl  M.  de  Varennej*  work. 
In  greater  consternation  than  ever,  the  sultan  secreUy  solicited  the  a$- 
fiistatice  of  Russia,  inclined  to  so  shameful  a  dependence,  not  only  by 
hti  own  uneasiness,  but  by  the  intriguer  of  Achmet  Pasha,  a  tout  of 
t&tmgf[i  ambition.  Here  we  must  mention,  bs  a  proof  of  the  uueompro- 
mising  spirit  of  hati^  whieh  animaW  nmny  of  the  highest  personages 
of  the  empiric  against  EusaiSi  that  it  was  a  member  of  the  Divan  who 
lei  M-  de  Varennes  into  itie  secret  of  this  new  step  on  the  part  of  Mah* 
moud,  which  he  set  about  countentctiiig,  and  thk  time,  too,  be  was 
aided  by  circutnatiuioes. 

The  ne^ttntba  opeoed  al  AJexandm  wm  terminated.  Meheitiet 
All  had  receired  General  Mourawiefi*  politely,  but  had  waived  his 
fnodiation ;  and  aa  to  the  sultan's  propoeitions,  be  fairly  rejected  ibem. 
The  terms  be  asked  were,  Syria  and  the  pashalik  of  Adana  f  aud  this 
being  agreed  to  by  Halil,  subiect  to  the  aanction  of  the  Divan,  5tehemet 
AH  sent  his  sou  orders  to  halt  at  Kutaya* 

General  Mourawie^s  lerurn  to  ConstantiEiopIe,  where  he  spread 
the  ^ews  of  the  approaching  peace,  and  of  the  batt  of  Ibrahim, 
again  changed  the  face  of  aiaiis,  and  the  Russian  aids  were  coun<- 
lermanded. 

Meanwhile,  Admiral  Roumn  arrived  as  ambassador  at  Coostauti* 
nopie,  and  with  other  views  than  those  entertained  by  M.  de  Varennes, 
wbooe  policy  had  been  limited  to  averting  Russia  from  the  banks  of 
tbe  Bosphonts,  without  precisely  eutermg  into  the  Turkish -Egyptian 
question*  Admiral  Roussin  c^me  with  a  more  decided  policy,  resolved 
to  protect  Turkey  at  once  against  Russia  and  against  Mehemet  All* 
Tbis  was  renoumnng  the  benetits  which  France  expected  from  tbe  con- 
sohdfttion  of  her  influence  in  Eg>pt ;  but,  indep^ndendy  of  the  want  of 
ptecioe  data  for  the  working  of  such  tDduence,  the  admiral^s  line  of 
csQDiitact  had  the  advantage  of  being  clear  and  consistent.  Since  ihate 
wma  JM>  bckger  any  idea  of  restoring  unity  to  Turkey,  through  t\m 
mediwii  of  Mehemet  AU,  and  since  the  maintenance  of  her  iDdependeooe 
waa  reganled  as  a  dike  opposed  to  Russia,  and  as  a  bulwark  necessary 
to  wiaatetil  Europe,  the  alternative  was  to  restrict  Mehemet  Ati  to 
Egypt ;  ^  m  order,  in  the  first  place,  to  deprive  tbe  Russians  of  all  pff«^ 
lenoe  for  imerveatioii ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  hinder  the  irremediable 
prostisttoii  of  the  empire  by  its  being  cut  In  half. 

Vf^t&itmm$eift  Admiral  Rooisia  was  not  free  to  enforce  his  policy ; 
noSt  Willi  i  carelessiieas  nnbeard  of  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy,  whilst 
illsPlfeacii  goveminaoi  sent  to  Constantinople  an  ambasiiador  wholly 
iaipfcaacJ  with  tbe  nacessily  of  protecting  Mahmoud  against  Mehemet 
All,  tiMt  nune  govemfneni  bad  for  its  consul-general  at  Alexandria  a 
wmn  cooripocd  of  tlie  naoeitity  of  aggrandizing  Mehemet  A  If  at  the  ex- 
peaat  of  Mibmocid.  Newer  bad  tbe  foreign  relations  of  a  great  pto^ 
boeci  iavoiv#d  tn  more  piuablo  confusion ;  and  tbe  conaequanoei  «■» 
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Admiral  Roussin  made  his  entry  into  Constantinople,  the  17th  of 
February,  1833.  His  first  care  was  to  ask  an  interview  of  the  Reis- 
Efiendi,  which,  in  spite  of  the  Bairam,  he  obtained  without  difficulty. 
The  admiral  united  the  biuntness  of  the  sailor  with  the  dignity  of  the 
ambassador.  He  imperiously  demanded  the  countermanding  of  the 
Russian  aids ;  and  received  full  satisfaction  on  this  point. 

But  Russia  had  laid  her  plans  so  as  not  to  receive  counter-orders  in 
time ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  February,  three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
French  ambassador,  a  Russian  squadron  often  ships  of  war  entered  the 
Bosphorus. 

The  French  ambassador  immediately  declared  that  if  the  squadron 
were  not  sent  back,  he  would  suspend  the  unlading  of  his  baggage ;  and 
the  Porte  engaged  to  dismiss  the  Russians,  if  on  his  part  Admiral  Rous- 
•in  would  save  Constantinople  from  Ibrahim.  This  he  stipulated  to  do 
in  a  letter  given  in  on  the  21st  of  February,  taking  upon  himself  to  con- 
clude a  peace  on  the  same  conditions  as  had  been  proposed  by  Halil 
Pasha ;  and,  faithful  to  his  word,  he  summoned  Mebemet  Ali,  in  press- 
ing and  peremptory  terms,  to  content  himself  with  the  pashaliks  of 
Seyde,  Tripoli,  Jerusalem  and  Naplous. 

Nothing  is  rasher  and  more  offensive  than  to  threaten,  without  the 
power  of  enforcing  the  threat.  Admiral  Roussin's  whole  fleet  was  the 
ship  which  had  brought  him ;  and  M.  Mimaut,  the  French  consul  at 
Alexandria,  seconded  with  all  his  energy  the  views  of  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt ;  who,  emboldened  by  the  real  weakness  of  France  at  Constanti- 
nople, poorly  disguised  by  the  pride  of  our  attitude,  and  encouraged  by 
the  strange  want  of  union  between  the  representatives  of  the  cabinet  of 
the  Tuileries,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  his  ground  against  our  ambassa- 
dor. In  a  cautiously  worded,  but  firm  answer,  he  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  disposed  to  lose  the  fruit  of 
his  conquests ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  pasha  submitted  to  the  cabinets 
of  Europe  a  note,  in  which  he  laboured  to  prove  that  Syria,  under  the 
anarchical  rule  of  the  sultan,  was  a  perpetual  sore  in  the  side  of  the 
empire,  that  it  could  only  become  strong  and  prosperous  under  a  regu- 
lar government,  such  as  the  Egyptian,  and  that  consequently  the  en- 
deavour to  erect  between  Syria  and  Egypt  a  barrier  which  was  no 
longer  possible,  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  of 
which  he,  Mebemet  Ali,  was  the  sincerest  supporter.  This  was  only  a 
sophism,  but  it  served  to  conceal  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  pasha  un- 
der a  show  of  moderation  and  wisdom  naturally  pleasing  to  Europe, 
and  deprived  of  all  appearance  of  bravado  the  refusal,  to  the  humiliation 
of  which  Admiral  Roussin  had  exposed  himself. 

This  humiliation  was  great,  and  was  by  no  means  compensated  by 
the  happy  results  of  the  energy  which  the  ambassador  displayed  in  the 
affairs  of  Smyrna,  which  city  had  submitted  at  the  mere  summons  of  a 
messenger  despatched  by  Ibrahim.  Admiral  Roussin  immediately  sent 
orders  to  the  French  consul  there  to  take  down  his  flag ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  some  vessels  which  arrived  unexpectedly  from  the  Archipelago, 
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un 


r«tl)e  cDmiTiand  of  Rear- Admiral  Hugo,  decided  the  revest  a  blish** 
of  the  Turkish  authoriiiea. 

However,  I  he  Russiaiis  had  not  yet  91  ruck  tbelr  lent 9,  insolently 
pitched  nt  the  fool  of  the  Giant  mountain.  At  I  he  dare  of  the  siipnlaiion  of 
the  21st  of  Februaiyi  the  Reis-Eifendi  had  tratjs milted  a  note  to  M.  de 
Bouteoteff  with  the  object  of  eflcjcring  the  dismistal  of  the  Rtjssian 
squadron ;  but  the  latter  had  refused  lo  receive  it  00  the  pretence  of  ita 
being  informat,  and  it  hiid  not  been  again  presented.  On  the  other  handn^ 
Ibrahim  had  not  returned  his  sword  into  its  aheath,  and  hb  Cf^o^tant 
bcNiiil  was  that  he  would  take  his  horae  to  drink  in  the  waters  of  Scutari. 

Thti^,  (he  only  change  in  the  aspect  of  atfairs,  since  Admical  Rous* 
sin's  arrival,  was  the  decline  of  oyr  io/luence  both  w  ilh  the  Porie  and 
Egypt ;  with  the  latter,  from  the  ambassador's  having  sided  against  We- 
hemet  Ali»  without  having  the  means  to  overcome  him,  and  with  the 
Jbrmer,  from  Mehemet  Ali's  disregard  of  our  intervention,  and  from 
Admiral  Roussia'^s  having  generously,  rather  than  opportunely,  taken 
the  occasion  of  his  Hrst  interview  with  the  suhan  to  plead  the  c^um  of 
the  untorrnnale  peoples  of  the  East.  This  the  enemies  of  our  influence 
had  not  fviled  to  enlarge  upon  as  proof  of  the  fatally  revoluuonary  aim 
of  our  policy  ;  and  not  even  the  straightforward  and  earnest  protection 
which  Admtral  Roussrn  lent  the  Porie  could  removf^  the  evil  impression 
from  the  mind  of  the  despot  reformer. 

However,  as  time  pressedf  recourse  was  had  to  thtf  mediation  of 
Frsocse.  Since  Admiral  Roussin^s  appointment,  M,  de  Varennea  had 
bilXMiie  only  first  secretary  to  the  embassy ;  but  Eescbid  Bey,  ailer- 
wafdi  Reschid  Pashat  £uid  Prince  Vogoridi,  applied  to  him  on  the  part 
of  the  sultai^,  lo  repair  to  Sulaya  with  Reschid  Pasha  to  negotiate  a 
peace  with  Ibrahim,  In  the  existing  conjuncture  of  affairs,  to  have  re* 
newed  the  proposals  which  Admiral  Roussin  had  vainly  e»deavoured  to 
force  on  Mehemet  Ali,  would  have  been  both  a  childish  folly  and  & 
gfoss  blunder.  No  peacje  had  a  chance  of  being  concluded  which  was 
QOl  til'  ous  to  Mehemet  Ali^  and  France  could  not  interfere  in  the 

nego:  .:hout  contradicting  the  policy  which  her  amUossmlor  had 

from  the  Jirijt  adopted.  Nevertheless,  Constantinople  was  10  b?  rid  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Russkns  on  any  terms,  and  the  most  Miirtling 
and  uni^>rtunate  of  political  contradictions  was  not  thought  Uyo  dear  a 
price  for  their  departure ;  so  Rcachid  Bey  and  M.  de  Varenncs  set  out 
oil  th«^ir  jourtiey. 

Admiral  Roussin  gave  M.  de  Vai^iiiie^  a  note,  in  which  he  had 
traced  a  few  in  at  ructions  for  his  gtHdance  j  but  he  mn  it  over  witli  a 
ha^y  and  indiflfcn^nt  look,  feyo!v*e«d  to  act  upon  his  own  opinions. 

Thus  the  name  of  France  was  about  to  be  mixed  up  wuh  the  coo. 
eluding  of  a  pea<"e  so  mome(5(oti«,  as  to  be  neith<"^r  more  nor  leas  than  a 
momional  arrangemcni  of  the  alfaira  of  the  whole  world;  and  ihe 
rfWi^  Tuent,  absorbed  in  its  o^^ti  selfish  and  ephemeral  paa- 

Mmn^  made  a  single  prppomtion,  nor  even  knew  what  rcspon- 

iiliitity  it  wag  about  to  undertake,  or  in  what  line  of  policy  it  would  ^  ~ 
iqplicai^. 
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When  a  few  leagues  from  Kutaya,  M.  de  Varennes  and  Reschid  Bey 
stopped  in  a  small  village  to  consult  on  the  proposals  they  should  make. 
Reschid  Bey  was  for  oaring  to  Ibrahim,  at  first,  only  the  four  pasha- 
liks  of  Seyde,  Jerusalem,  Tripoli,  and  Naplous,  leaving  further  conces- 
sions to  be  made  matter  of  bargain ;  but  M.  de  Varennes  pointed  out 
the  imprudence  and  the  insult  of  opening  the  negotiation  with  offers 
which  had  been  so  peremptorily  refused,  and  the  necessity  of  proposing 
the  cession  of  the  whole  of  Syria.  Reschid  Bey  acceded,  and  even 
owned  to  M.  de  Varennes,  that,  on  his  farewell  audience,  Mahmoud  had 
said  to  him — "  Come  to  an  understanding  with  M.  de  Varennes,  and 
settle  thQ  affairs  as  you  best  can,"  whence  the  latter  concluded  that  the 
sultan  desired  to  be  freed,  at  any  cost,  from  the  distressing  situation  in 
which  he  had  so  long  been  placed.  However,  there  was  nothing  sur- 
prising in  this  readiness  of  Mahmoud ;  since,  like  almost  all  princes 
invested  with  theocratic  power,  he  made  no  concession  to  his  slave 
without  a  mental  reservation  to  retract  it  on  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity.    His  resignation  was  a  hypocrisy  induced  by  his  weakness. 

Ibrahim,  calm  and  confident  in  his  strength,  waited,  without  betray- 
ing any  impatience,  for  the  ratificatk>n  of  his  victories ;  and,  being  ap- 
prised of  the  approach  of  the  negotiators,  courteously  sent  them  an 
escort.  A  trifling  circumstance,  connected  with  this  attention,  showed 
in  the  strongest  manner  the  extreme  contempt  for  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment  aflectoid  by  Ibrahim  and  his  followers.  M.  de  Varennes,  who 
journeyed  on  horseback,  being  in  advance  of  Reschid  Bey,  who  was 
compelled,  by  a  painful,  but  not  dangerous  illness,  to  be  carried  in  a 
litter,  was  the  first  to  meet  the  escort,  and  had  great  difiiculty  to  per- 
suade them  to  wait  for  Reschid  Bey.  "  It  is  you,"  they  seemed  to 
say,  "  not  he,  whom  we  came  to  meet" 

At  Kutaya,  this  difference  was  marked  in  a  way  much  more  cutting 
still  to  the  Turkish  envoy,  since  M.  de  Varennes  alone  was  received  by 
the  victor  of  Koniah,  whom  he  found  breakfasting,  and  indulging,  with- 
out scruple,  in  the  beverage  so  strictly  forbidden  by  Mahomet.  Ibra- 
him's reception  of  him  was  distinguished  by  a  kind  of  rude  delicacy. 
In  honour  of  his  visit,  a  barbarous  band  played  the  Marseillaise^  and 
it  was  then  mangled,  rather  than  sung,  by  the  Arabs,  who  laboured 
might  and  main  to  imitate  the  French  rhythm.  The  language  held  by 
Ibrahim  did  not  belie  the  politic  feeling  which  dictated  these  skilful  at- 
tentions. He  enlarged  upon  the  affection  and  gratitude  which  he  felt  for 
the  countrymen  of  Napoleon.  **The  Egyptians,"  he  frequently  re- 
peated, "  are  the  children  of  the  French,"  Against  the  Russians  he 
displayed  great  animosity,  and,  with  the  boastfulness  that  enters  into 
his  character,  expressed  his  desire  to  measure  his  strength  with  them. 
Of  the  sultan,  his  attempted  reforms,  his  submission  to  Russia,  and  his 
government,  he  spoke  with  a  singular  mixture  of  compassion  and  con- 
tempt. His  father  was  his  god.  The  only  error  he  imputed  to  him, 
and  this  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  respect,  was  his  having  sunk  part  of 
the  treasures  of  Egypt  in  building  a  fleet,  which  no  effort  could  place 
on  an  equality  with  the  European  marine.    "  Eg3rpt,"  he  very  justly 
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iilie£es»t  0tiMierorkbftlker'»Oiikxm.    Nov,  IMesiKt  Afi  * 
note  tiivaSjrm;  be  dnvadHl  te  pnbsfife  of  DwWdr,  ibe  ^tfriclft 
of  beh  jk  and  of  ^ilavm,  aod.  above  aO,  iht  p^imSk  of . 
ii  to  aay,  a  feaung  im  Amm  Mmft.    These  woe  esofUlaiii 
Bod  weie  finnly  uaMatad  bj  ll«  de  Yamines ;  bot  be  wwm  m 

,  on  HmUaiJt  pait. 
1  iifitaledv  IL  do  VuesMa  was  on  tbe  poiDl  of  br»k. 
,  aad  Imviag  Kmaja,  vbea  be  vaa  alDpjKd  b^r  ibe 
of  Beacbid  Bej;  and,  ioaElj,  Ibcahiai  eooacvled,— 1st,  To 
pvfmplbedMtfietioCiid^bndAI^;  2d.  To  nsaenie  hii  danoid 
oTlbefM^Mift  of  DiafbdEklbriiliae  Amnion;  bat. aa  nganfed  tfae 
iorjlilwa,beamkinMaU^  The  poMeMOA  oflbis  pMbalik 
the  gale  of  Am  Ifiiior,  ajid.  bendis  qwmitorwig  the 
» of  Sjnn«  k  afennndpd  to  tiiiiber»  and  woold  be  nivaltiaUe  1o 
llifi  docb-ymnis  of  Mfbetwei  AB.  la  a  aidneqaoil  cmfetcuce,  M.  de 
TnwBOi  b^  reeonae  ewm  to  ibsMi  to  faei^  Ibrabaa.  Be  bad  no- 
bia  ptenaam  iaiemew,  the  woid  pnkxiei  alwajm  hid  an 
eftcC  on  tbe  aoii  of  Ifabcam  Ali;  and  be  tberefoiv* 
■tt,  that  the  certm  comm^mmot  of  to  peiaiatiag  lo  ahaar 
po/mw  hm  ▼iebirioiv  pomiHi  pafe  faiai,  woold  fae  the  p«clo- 
oola  of  WeHefB  Europe  n  caoaliiiiai  agauitf  the  ambilioa  of  bk  sire; 
be  «««  fiiither— be  nuaifed  bioi  of  Kavaiioo!     Wbiat  be  w^s 

eOoits  Id  beep  as'vii  bii  paanm ;  bla 
ejre  gwirkbd,  and  hia  wbde  daneaaoor  showed  ibe 
I  of  the  fiselii^  viib  arbicb  be  vaa  a^itased.    Nereftbeies^  he 
iMod  ov«rbanaetf^aaid  reaiaiiied  iniesiUe;  aoUiat 
IL  de  Ta>efiii»  vas  obGicd  to  jrky  on  tbe  quertiDo  of  AteM. 

Fortbwttb,  Ibfabiai  aeai  btia  eottljr  preaenlat  boC  the  Pfeaeb  dipl^ 
QMiiift  «aa  loo  cbafHoed  at  ibc  lesob  of  hm  bbooia  lo  aooqpt  tbenii 
aad  fecoraed  lbe«B  Mb  the  ohiuiatjoo :  ^'  It  «oald  be  aopfioa^  that  I 
iold  f oo  tbe  piaea,'*  budaed^  bo  had  lataf^ags  thai  the  eoaditioos 
1  to  IbialM  woald  be  eoinidered  exceative,  and  would  Sead  to 
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At  tbe  very  womKoA  thm  afyaaflciept  w  being  ooadoded  at  Kitti ja 

daiif  afBoeiiag  a  oioia  (MWidaUe  abape.  Aq  arniy  of  24,000  meo 
bad  bain  |Ktt  in  mmnmmut,  and  a  diviaiofi  of  the  s^oadfoo  of  Odmm 
had  loaded  aOM  oat  <»  tbe  Amsik  coast.  oppMle  lo  Bojakdere  and 
Tbfliafik.  This  waatoo  soperiuity  of  siiecoor  «is  ibe  rxe^ss  of  iaao* 
laaoei  Ml  Ibe  Sobao  foamd  tbe  Kowiaaf  wish  a  paratk  orgratitade 
wUeb,  hid  it  heaa  awte  laal,  ipooM  aot  base  beeo  less  sbamefal.  He 
ofioBia  vilb  fifeaeala,  and  ^asteeted  an  eairasa^iBi  i 
I  of  the  appeaaofie  of  tbe  tniopa,  Aattsriag  tbeon  bjp  * 
iiobiaatra  aQb|ect%  aad,  erw  dovn  to  Ibe 
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sacrificed  his  imperial  dignity  to  his  desire  of  pleasing  his  dangerous 
protectors.  Thus,  a(\er  having  promised  his  portrait  to  M.  de  Vareunes, 
considered  a  mark  of  great  favour  in  Turkey,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
break  his  word  through  fear  of  displeasing  Russia,  which  affected  to  be 
offended  at  the  importance  of  the  concessions  obtained  by  Ibrahim.  In- 
formed of  this  want  of  faith  and  of  what  Mahmoud  proposed  to  do  in 
order  to  soflen  the  blow,  M.  de  Varennes  declined  beforehand  all  in- 
demnification, observing,  *'  I  see  clearly  Turkey  is  no  more  than  a 
Turkish  province," 

And,  indeed,  on  the  5th  of  May,  that  is  to  say,  the  very  day  af>er 
the  definitive  termination  of  the  great  quarrel  between  Mehemet  Ali  and 
Mahmoud  by  the  settlement  of  some  difficulties  that  had  arisen  relative 
to  the  cession  of  Adana,  Count  Orloff  arrived  at  Constantinople,  bear- 
ing extraordinary  powers.  Was  this  a  defiance?  Did  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  design  to  terrify  us  with  his  ascendency  in  the  East  ?  A  seri- 
ous cause  could  be  with  difficulty  assigned  for  so  solemn  a  mission,  so 
tardily  sent ;  since  Ibrahim  was  already  preparing  to  evacuate  Asia 
Minor.  He  abandoned  Kutaya  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  before  July 
bad  led  Mount  Taurus  behind  him. 

The  Russians  then  decided  on  delivering  Constantinople  from  the 
burden  of  their  presence,  as  they  had  no  longer  a  shadow  of  a  pretext 
for  remaining.  But  they  did  not  let  go  their  hold  of  their  prey  until 
they  had  obtained  from  the  sultan's  condescension  a  treaty  which  knit 
Russia  and  Turkey  in  a  defensive  alliance,  and  closed  the  Dardanelles 
to  all  other  than  Russian  ships  for  eight  years.  Europe  took  umbrage 
at  this  treaty,  without  understanding  its  real  dri(\.  At  bottom,  and  this 
their  recent  intervention  proved,  the  Russians  had  no  need  of  a  diplo- 
matic sanction  to  give  them  a  right  to  occupy  the  Bosphorus  whenever 
they  saw  fit.  They  derived  their  right  to  do  so  from  their  previous 
conquests,  their  superiority,  proximity,  and  power.  The  treaty  of  Un- 
kiar  Skelessi  was  only  a  bravado,  but  a  dexterous  one;  since  it  spoke 
meaningly  to  the  imagination  of  the  Turks,  and  accustomed  Europe  to 
regard  the  sovereignty  of  St.  Petersburg  over  Constantinople  as  in  the 
course  of  things. 

We  may  now  form  some  idea  of  the  fatal  efiect  which  the  treatment 
of  the  question  of  the  East,  the  source  of  so  many  difficulties,  had  on 
the  interests  of  France.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  as  soon 
as  the  French  government  had  decided,  no  matter  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  on  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  and  its 
dependence  on  its  lawful  sovereign,  the  allowing  Mehemet  AH  to  ag- 
grandise himself  at  the  expense  of  the  Porte,  was  either  nmdness  or  bad 
»ith.  Consequently,  on  this  principle.  Admiral  Roussin's  policy  was 
both  the  most  honourable  and  the  wisest.  Unfortunately,  thanks  to 
the  inconsistency  of  the  French  government  and  the  diplomatic  confu- 
sion which  followed,  this  policy  wavered  and  contradicted  itself  in  a 
deplorable  manner.  Between  the  system  represented  by  the  steps 
taken  in  favour  of  Mahmoud  by  Admiral  Roussin  on  the  21st  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  conditions  subsequently  agreed  upon  at  Kutaya  in  favour 
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oriieiMmet  Ali,  there  m  m  wide  gui£  Now,  of  these  two  sjetems,  tJie 
fint,  which  failed,  shook  oar  credit  with  the  padn  of  Egypt ;  the  te. 
cond,  which  prevailed,  niioed  oor  iofluenoe  with  the  sullaiL  The  fint 
alieoated  Alezandik,  the  eeoood  Coostaotioople  froo  os.  It  is  tnie 
that,  appareotJT,  Mehemet  Ali  owed  the  mificatioo  of  his  cooqoesu  to 
us;  but  what  merit  coold  our  mediation  have  in  his  eyes  aher  oor 
meoadiig  sommoos  aod  his  Ibroial  declaFStioo  that  be  would  not 
yield? 

As  to  the  maierial  resoh  of  the  negoriatioiw,  aod  leaving  out  of  view 
their  moral  ocwseqoeDcses,  it  was  altogether  in  frvour  of  Rosna,  not  of 
France.  The  ahandfitwiit  of  the  whole  of  Syria  and  of  the  gates  of 
Asia  Minn-  to  Mcheinel  Ali,  was,  in  fact,  to  we^en  the  Ottoman  empire 
by  cutting  it  in  half,  and  to  render  the  dependence  of  UmWmrm^  on  the 
Emperor  Xicbc^as  more  nr  re  wiry  and  coanplete:  it  was  anticipating 
the  &tal  hour  of  the  anlfescuon  of  Constantinople,  and  this  without  any 
compensation  to  us.  Thmt  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  should  have 
shown  itaeif  oppoaod  to  the  preie&sociB  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  discon- 
tented with  the  advantages  aoeonkd  him,  was  part  and  parod  of  the 
policy  of  Russia  whkrh  aSected  topratea  Mahmcmd ;  lor,  under  what 
pretext  ooold  the  Mosoovile  hare  entered  the  Bosphoras,  save  as  the 
proftedor  of  Tcitey. 

Tims  twiwtMTHi  cnr  &s:  £pkxnatjc  ranyaign  in  the  east;  and  the 
end,  as  will  be  aeen,  answered  to  the  bqanning. 

About  thk  period  the  cabcnet  of  the  Tulkries  ooatracted  an  engage- 
ment with  Um:  of  St.  JanKsX  whkrh,  boried  in  the  shades  of  office, 
escaped  ocbce  a:  -iie  tane ;  xis*  whick,  sooae  yeais  aAerwards,  awakened 
in  Frasoe  hairedf  noc  rez  appeased,  and  gave  rise  to  most  senons  dis* 


Efcry  body  knows  whst  the  slave  trade  is,  as  that  hideMH  trafic  in 
hmnan  flerii.  wmdi  Minj^saa  <ignarMf  fo  eneiBBtKaDy,  when  he 
called  the  reasesf  eagag^  io  ix  ismindxkmy  kearta.  This  tnfic  U» 
FresKh  Coovoitkin  imd  'm  ^jtj  of  shrrfuhing  by  a  dcscree,  dated  the 
10th  BnuBscre,  T«ar  XL.  atuch  desiKiBnoes  i0xh  Mv^fiy  and  the  trsde 
in  ftava.  hx  which  wa»  repeakd  by  Booapary&.  The  exua^gt  was 
Ukm'i*z  vr  Eiigiand :  and  'in  s2ave-:rade  was  pnaait^ad  by  the  Eag- 
liih  panmuKac  Ji.  1^^.  by  a  rfrry  crxtsideratHe  maiwity :  thus  carry* 
mg  ODC  UK  :^ji^  vj  wnoch  the  negrvEs  in  the  Efjriish  ootrjojes  had 
haen  iankbKsi  rjg  *s0xr  I'.vfr.j,  h  has  uks  said  and  believod.  in  almoit 
every  rrjucrj  k  E'.7v>^  iha:  in  airxj^hing  sdrvery.  the  Eocai^  g?ren^ 
meae  had  cobf^aj*^  u«t  b»ic  w^nhdiy  aa£iai  dengns  tmdcr  liie  r'yjtk 
of  phehochrxnr.  tM,  mc  atnfd  as  raiiTTg  :he  sugar  pbiatazJoBS  of  :he 
Aicijei  Oi  rnt^  v.-  wxSiS^  th*:  BoanEe:  of  the  whoje  wond  ibr  iis  JriTiiM 
Tii^  M-a'.^-rreLJc  iriiscKf  a  :*t  Ebzufii  aristocracy  ic  «mBit 
pov»?.  asid  Jl^^  up  tuKT^TT  la  :zft  Eas:  Izidies,  give  pvaodi  ibr 
thBc  hy9r/iW5Kii.  ux  d'.  arc  warruc  jss  wsng  rewdec  a 
Lsgfatly  V.  Wfsr^'^  wjt^  vfJ»sk  for  acs  winch  minr  he  aaSaralhr  < 
pauned  iij  ^««e  2«  Autr  M&ingi  cd*  the  hanaai  heazt  which  are  nr 
naenv  oome:,  i»  i&  re&cs  imh  on  oam^ea  aad  on  hnmaainr  as  In 
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Besidea,  it  was  the  English  nation  and  not  the  English  government, 
which  raised  the  cry  of  emancipaticm  —  the  most  solemn  and  powerful 
which  ever  re-echoed  throughout  the  world.  Without  the  efforts  of  the 
quakers  and  of  the  dissenters  of  England,  without  their  preachings  and 
the  impulse  so  given  to  public  opinion,  the  opposition  which  Wilber- 
fiurce's  immortal  motion  encountered  would  never  have  been  surmount- 
ed. But  at  all  events,  after  having  proclaimed  emancipation  in  its  own 
colonies,  the  English  government  was  led  to  desire  that  the  example 
should  be  followed  in  those  belonging  to  other  powers,  and  thus  what 
had  been  a  question  of  humanity  became  one  of  interest,  and  it  did  not 
fail  to  follow  up  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  with  the  perseverance  characteristic  of  the  English.  After 
the  revolution  of  1830,  the  opportunity  seemed  favourable  for  bringing 
over  France  to  its  plans ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1831,  Count 
Horace  Sebastiani  and  Viscount  Grenville  signed,  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  courts,  a  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade. 

The  treaty  enacted  that,  within  certain  specified  limits,  each  of  the 
two  countries  should  have  the  right  of  visiting  the  merchantmen  of  the 
other ;  that  the  number  of  vessels  privileged  to  exercise  this  right  should 
be  fixed  each  year  by  special  convention ;  that  it  might  not  be  the  same 
for  each  country,  but  that  in  no  case  the  number  of  the  cruisers  of  the 
one  should  be  more  than  double  that  of  the  other ;  that  the  ships  seized 
on  account  of  their  being  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  or  on  suspicion  of 
such  being  their  destination  from  their  equipment,  should,  with  their 
crews,  be  delivered  without  delay  up  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country 
to  which  they  should  belong,  to  be  judged  solely  by  the  laws  of  their 
respective  countries. 

Nothing  could  be  more  sacred  or  august  than  the  avowed  aim  of  this 
treaty.  Europe  cannot  tolerate,  without  degradation,  a  traffic  in  human 
flesh ;  and  it  is  its  duty  to  brand  slave-dealers  as  wretches,  and  pursue 
and  punish  them  as  assassins.  If  the  right  of  visiting,  in  war  time, 
neutral  vessels  suspected  of  carrying  arms  to  the  enemy  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  all  civilized  nations,  why  not  allow  in  time  of  peace  the  right 
of  visiting  vessels  suspected  of  bearing  their  living  freight  to  slavery  ? 
Unfortunately,  the  treaty  on  this  subject,  concluded  between  France 
and  England,  tended  to  realize  a  good  principle  by  detestable  means. 
In  order  to  annihilate  this  infamous  traffic  all  the  powers  should  have 
been  summoned  to  a  crusade  against  it,  and  this  time  they  would  have 
been  allied  by  the  double  bond  of  religion  and  of  humanity.  A  neutral 
flotilla  should  have  been  established,  commissioned  not  by  this  or  that 
nation,  but  by  all  Europe.*  And,  indeed,  was  not  the  refusal  of  a  single 
people  to  adopt  the  agreement  sufficient  to  render  the  convention  on  the 

*  When,  at  a  later  period,  the  ri^hi  of  search  became  the  subject  of  public  debate, 
this  was  the  solution  of  the  question  adopted  by  all  the  sincere  and  noble-minded. 
But,  alas!  the  difficaltjr  of  carrying  it  into  execution  has  furnished  a  triumphant 
argument  to  its  adversaries:  sovereigns  easily  agree,  and  easily  assemble  congresses, 
when  the  obiect  is  to  agree  in  tvrannising  over  the  people,  or  dividing  them  among 
themselves  like  brute  beasts ;  but  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  coalesce  when  the 
object  is  merely  to  tear  thousands  of  poor  victims  out  of  the  hand  of  robbers ! 
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rigJit  of  seorch  useleai  1  Did  not  America,  republican  as  slie  boosts  to 
be,  and  who  dis honours  herself  by  tolerating  slavery,  enable  the  slave* 
dealers  to  escape  all  pursuit  by  hoisting  the  American  flngi  Here  was 
the  weak  point  of  the  treaty  signed  by  MM.  Sebastifini  and  GrenviUe; 
and  it  hod,  too,  the  serious  inconvenience*  of  furnishing  those  well*know0 
and  uicorrigible  tyrants  of  the  ocean  waste,  the  English,  with  an  excuse 
for  harassing  our  navy,  impeding  our  commerce,  humiliating  onr  sailors, 
and  insultingly  controlling  our  movements,  and  all  this  whilst  artfully 
tuvokiug  the  name  of  phjlanlhropy.  It  is  true  that  the  right  bein^ 
reciprocal,  reprisals  were  In  our  |>ower;  but  besides  that  these  were 
restricted  by  the  privilege  the  treaty  gave  England  of  maiutnining  twice 
as  many  cruisers  as  France,  reprisals  lead  to  war,  and  it  is  the  height 
of  temerity  to  leave  the  germ  of  inevitable  disagreements  in  tlie  funda- 
mentals of  an  alliance^* 

And  yet  it  was  this  ill-conceived  and  dangerous  treaty  which  the 
Fjrench  govemmout,  in  1833,  consented  to  confirm  and  extend  ;  and  if 
&  doubl  couUI  have  remained  as  to  the  ulterior  designs  of  England,  it 
would  have  been  removed  by  the  clauses  of  the  $u2i2^lem€ntaTy  conven- 
4wn  signed  at  Paris,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1833,  by  Viscount  GrenviUe 
and  the  Duke  de  Broglie*  our  minister  for  foreign  aifairs  ;  for  the  Si/p' 
pl^mentarj/  amvtnti^n  was  not,  as  it  has  since  been  asserted,  limited 
to  deveh»ping  the  basis  of  the  original  treaty,  and  removing  the  difficul- 
ties which  had  occurred  in  its  execution,  but  modified  its  nature  and 
effects,  Thua  it  was  stipulated  by  the  sixth  nrticle  that  every  mor* 
ehantman,  of  either  nation,  should  be  concluded  to  be  engaged  In  the 
slave-trade,  or  to  be  designed  for  it,  if  there  were  found  on  board  hatch- 
ways with  iron  gratings  instead  of  the  common  wooden  ones,  or  a  store 
of  planks  fit  for  forming  a  flying  bridge,  or  chains  and  handcuffs,  or  a 
greater  provision  of  water  than  was  required  for  the  wants  of  the  vessel, 
or  loo  many  mess  plates  and  cans,  or  too  large  a  t|uanlity  of  rice,  corn, 
C&aaada,  Indian  corn,  &c. 

Chains  and  handcuffs  might  certainly  be  cx)nsidered  proofs  of  criminal 
intent ;  but  was  not  the  settling  that  a  ship  might  be  diverted  from  her 
destination,  cut  off  from  her  trade,  and  dragged  into  port  to  undergo  the 
delays  and  disagreeables  of  a  law-suif,  Ijecause  it  pleased  a  foreigner  to 
lind  loo  much  corn  or  nco  on  board  of  he^r,  a  caricature  of  the  right  of 
search,  and  a  complete  change  of  its  character  ^  Was  it  not  exposing 
the  mercantile  navy  to  vexations  of  all  sorts,  which  could  only  be  met 
by  briilal  reprisals  1  Straiige  that  the  ctibinet  of  the  Tuileries,  so  ena* 
moured  of  peace,  should  have  exposed  it  to  the  merest  mercies  of 
chanr4? ;  strange  to  allow  it  to  depend  on  the  injustice  or  overbearing 
ocMiduct  of  the  first  seaman  who  should  exercise  the  right  of  search  in 
a  bad  spirit  I  la  more  required  to  show  the  imperious  character  of 
English  influence  at  the  Tuileries  at  this  period  7 

The*  conduct  of  the  French  ministers  towards  Portugal  was  ns  une- 
quivocal an  Lndex  of  their  timorous  and  yielding  policy.     That  country 

*  M*  Stlif^lcher*  the  moit  worthy  nrtd  eftrnett  of  all  ihe  defendere  of  this  eek* 
bnt«d  ircAiyi  could  hardly  hite  «ufficriently  confide  red  ihie  poiaL 
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had  been  long  troubled  by  the  contest  between  the  two  brothers,  Don 
Pedro  and  Don  Miguel,  who  pursued  it  with  implacable  fury — the  crown 
being  the  prize.  AAer  numerous  vicissitudes,  the  father  of  Donna 
Maria  had  made  himself  master  of  Oporto ;  to  which  Don  Miguel  laid 
siege.  Oporto  was  but  a  small  point  on  the  map  of  Europe ;  yet  on 
this  all  eyes  were  fixed,  aa  on  a  spot  whence  might  flash  the  first  sparks 
of  a  general  conflagration.  An  avowed  despiser  of  modern  charters, 
and  a  declared  despot,  Don  Miguel  had  the  sympathies  of  the  ultra- 
monarchical  powers  of  the  continent,  and  received  both  encouragement 
and  assistance  from  them.  Besides,  he  depended  on  the  people ;  whose 
iterance  is  so  easily  led  to  make  a  compact  with  despotism  in  every 
country  in  which  superstition  has  sway.  Don  Pedro  had  carried  to 
Portugal  a  charter  after  the  English  fashion,  and  consequently  appealed 
to  Great  Britain  and  to  France  to  support  the  rights  of  Donna  Maria, 
his  daughter. 

The  French  government  put  up  vows  for  Don  Pedro,  but  durst  go  no 
farther.  General  Solignac,  summoned  to  Oporto  to  give  the  benefit  of 
his  military  talents  and  long  experience  to  the  constitutional  cause,  met 
only  reserve  and  coldness  from  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries.  No  sum 
of  money  was  put,  even  secretly,  at  his  disposal.  A  timid  tolerance 
was  extended  to  the  steps  he  took  to  secure  the  assistance^of  his  bro* 
thers  in  arms  ;  but  no  precaution  was  neglected  to  be  able  to  deny  all 
official  participation  in  the  movement*.  The  Duchess  of  Braganza,  who 
was  then  at  Paris,  and  who  would  have  willingly  pawned  her  diamonds 
to  have  purchased  available  assistance,  was  obliged  to  resign  herself  to 
a  state  of  mind  rather  anxious  than  hopeful ;  and,  in  short,  General 
Solignac  could  only  throw  into  the  balance  the  weight  of  his  name  and 
of  his  sword. 

And  here  we  must  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's 
was  more  pusillanimous  and  more  hesitating  still,  than  that  of  the  cabinet 
of  the  Tuileries.  The  policy  of  England,  in  the  hands  of  Earl  Grey 
and  of  the  Whigs,  who  had  been  borne  into  office  by  the  triumph  of  re- 
form, seemed  to  have  lost  its  customary  clear-sightedness  and  vigour. 
The  Whigs  could  not  be  ignorant  of  Don  MiguePs  hatred  of  them  ;  and 
by  not  lending  decisive  support  to  Don  Pedro,  they  exposed  themselves 
to  see  an  enemy  installed  on  the  throne  of  Portugal,  which,  since  the 
Methuen  treaty,  had  been  considered  in  the  light  of  an  English  colony. 
But  the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  prede- 
cessors of  Elarl  Grey  and  Lord  Palmerston,  had  not  been  less  inconsis- 
tent, for  they  had  alternately  stigmatised  and  supported  Don  Miguel. 
At  one  time.  Lord  Aberdeen,  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
would  launch  a  thundering  anathema  against  Don  Miguel's  cruelty  and 
dastardliness ;  at  another,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  order  the 
English  cruisers  to  sink  the  ship  in  which  General  Saldanha  and  some 
other  of  Don  Pedro's  partisans  had  embarked :  a  barbarous  order,  which 
occasioned  it  to  be  said  that  England  had  kept  in  reserve  for  Don  Mi- 
guel's use,  balls  saved  from  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  ! 

In  this  state  of  things,  Don  Pedro  was  true  to  himself.     Guided  by 
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Genemt  Solignac,  and  powerfully  seconded  by  the  intrepid  adventurers 
furnished  him  hy  Fnincx? — this  nation  of  soldiers^  he  defended  Oporto 
with  remnrkable  constancy,  but  wiih  efforts  which  threatened  to  exhaust 
hia  res4jurt!es.  Don  Miguel  had  an  army  of  6000  men  on  the  south  of 
ihe  Douro^  and,  on  its  northern  hanks,  one  of  17,000,  whilst  the  be- 
sieged army  -twreiy  a  mo  tin  ted  to  1 3,000.  At  one  time  liiniine  pressed 
hard  on  the  city  ;  the  cholera  had  left  cruel  marks  of  its  passage  there ; 
the  patience  of  ihc  inhabitants  was  nearly  exhausted;  I  here  was  no 
hand  powerful  enough  to  keep  the  bonds  of  discipline  much  longer 
united  in  a  garrison  composed  of  men  of  so  many  dilFerent  countries ; 
Sartonu3»  the  commodore  of  Don  Pedro's  fleet,  had  openly  revolted* 
had  left  the  coast,  and  it  had  be*?n  found  necessary  first  to  appease  Inm^ 
then  to  find  a  substitute  for  him  i — abundant*  indeed,  were  the  reasons 
for  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis  !  This  was  General  SoUgnac's  opinion  ; 
and,  in  a  couneii  of  war,  called  with  the  object  of  coming  to  an  ener- 
getic and  definitive  resoluiion,  he  proposed  to  march  right  against  the 
enemy,  cut  thrtjugh  them,  and  appear  sword  in  hand  before  Lisbon. 
All  his  dis|K>sjlione  were  taken,  he  had  studied  the  ground,  weighed  the 
courage  of  cither  ariny,  and  answered  for  the  victory*  The  majority 
of  the  council,  however,  came  to  a  different  decision ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  send  a  bctdy  of  4000  men  into  the  province  of  Algarva*  which 
required  but  the  signal  for  insnrreetionj  whilst  Don  Pcdn^  should  wast 
the  result  of  this  di version  where  he  was.  General  Solignac,  who  was 
conscious  that  a  spirit  of  insubf>rdination  was  spreading,  and  wIiDh,  not- 
withstanding he  was  commander-in-chief,  had  not  the  necessary  influ- 
ence, having  had,  too,  the  mortification  of  finding  his  own  aide*de*camp, 
IL  Buverger,  oppose  his  opinion  in  the  last  council  of  war,  laid  down 
hia  command  and  withdrew  from  Oporto,  with  every  appreliension  that 
Don  Pedro  would  loise  the  game,  through  lack  of  ner\'e  and  boldness* 

But  new  and  happy  circumstances  came  to  aid  the  forttmes  of  Don 
Pedro,  The  Duke  of  Palmella,  who,  as  an  English  instrument,  was  to 
Portugal  what  Talleyrand  was  to  France,  and  M,  Van  de  Weyer  to 
Belgium,  had  been  busy  negotiating  a  loan  in  England  for  I  he  constitu- 
tional cause,  o^i  succesafuily  as  M,  MendiaMibal  had  previously  been  in 
the  same  country  and  for  the  same  end ;  and  this  money  quickly 
brought  levies  of  volunteers  to  Oporto,  together  with  English  sailors, 
eammanded  by  Captain  Napier,  a  true  seaman.  From  this  moment, 
Don  Pedro  enjoyed  a  succession  of  triumphs  and  of  good  fortune^  The 
Duke  of  Tereeira  overran  Algar%'ft,  and  the  flag  of  Donna  Meria  soon 
floated  over  the  wWe  province,  Napier  encountered  the  Miguel ite  fleet 
off  St,  Vincent,  consisting  of  two  «hips  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  three 
corvettes,  two  brigs  and  a  xebeck ;  and,  although  he  had  only  three 
iHgates,  a  corvette,  a  brig,  and  a  small  schooner,  notwithstanding  this 
iaequaiity  of  force,  }>e  immediately  fell  upon  it  with  irresistible  impetus 
oeity,  and  gained  a  complete  victory,  Don  Miguel*s  fleet  annihilated, 
a  profound  cons^lernation ,  takes  possession  of  his  army.  The  Duke  of 
TerC'eirn  hti fries  towards  the  capital t  carries  the  town  of  Setubal,  and 
cuts  in  pieces  a  body  of  60Q0  Miguel ites,  whose  leader,  Telles  Jordao, 
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is  killed  on  the  spot.  The  Duke  of  Cadaval,  governor  of  the  capital, 
flies  terror-struck ;  Lisbon  opens  her  gates ;  her  population  throngs  to 
meet  the  conquerors  with  those  confused  shouts  which  hail  all  victories : 
and  at  the  head  of  1600  men,  the  Duke  of  Terceira  takes  possession  of 
the  town  in  the  name  of  Donna  Maria.  This  was  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1883.  On  the  27th,  M.  de  Bourmont,  who  had  arrived  a  few  days  before  at 
the  camp  of  Don  Miguel,  made  a  furious  but  useless  assault  on  Oporto, 
in  which  blood  flowed  like  water,  and  the  trenches  were  filled  with  dead 
bodies,  and  he  withdrew  to  his  camp  in  agony  of  mind.  Although  the 
struggle  might  yet  be  for  some  time  prolonged,  every  thing  seemed  to 
presage  the  downfall  of  Don  Miguel,  and  the  French  legitimatists  already 
saw  him  bearing  away  with  him  the  last  remaining  shred  of  monarchy. 

The  news  of  these  events  was  doubly  agreeable  to  Louis  Philippe,  as 
serving  to  strengthen  him  on  his  throne,  and  without  compromising  him 
in  the  eyes  of  the  continental  powers.  But  Spain  was  preparing  serious 
uneasiness  for  him. 

Auguring  from  the  sudden  turns  and  unlooked-for  fluctuations  which 
rendered  the  political  physiognomy  of  this  country  so  changeable,  one 
would  necessarily  have  concluded  that  the  fate  of  the  nation  depended 
upon  the  time  the  king  would  take  in  dying ;  and  the  conclusion  was 
warranted  by  the  extraordinary  scene  enacted  the  preceding  year  in  the 
palace  of  La  Granja,  when  Ferdinand  VIL  had  seemed  on  the  point  of 
expiring.  An  old  servant  of  his,  M.  Calomarde,  who  had  become  by 
degrees  his  minister  and  favourite,  took  possession  of  his  bedside,  and, 
having  been  gained  over  by  tRe  Apostolicals,  the  moment  he  saw  Fer* 
dinand's  naturally  weak  mind  utterly  sinking,  and  the  shades  of  death 
thickening  around  him,  exerted  the  mastery  he  had  acquired  over  him, 
and  extorted  from  his  trembling  hand  the  revocation  of  the  pragmatic 
act  which  lefl  the  youthful  Isabella  heiress  of  the  Spanish  crown,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Don  Carlos.  As  soon  as  this  is  effected,  the  report  is 
spread  that  Ferdinand  has  breathed  his  last,  and  that  Don  Carlos  is  his 
successor.  Hereupon  a  universal  movement  takes  place;  the  people 
begin  to  be  agitated,  the  ambitious  prepare  themselves  for  coming  events, 
the  liberals  are  disturbed  by  fear,  and  the  Apostolicals  in  their  rising 
joy  insult  their  dejected  enemies.  In  her  inexperience  and  trouble, 
Christina  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  or  what  should 
be  dared,  when  the  infanta,  Louisa  Carlotta,  suddenly  hastens  from  the 
south  of  Spain,  appears  unexpectedly  at  the  palace  of  La  Granja,  and 
as  indignant  as  Christina,  but  more  resolute,  insists  on  seeing  Calo- 
marde, upbraids  him  in  violent  terms,  threatens  him,  and,  it  is  even 
said,  strikes  him :  so  that  round  the  bed  on  which  lay  a  half-expiring 
monarch  in  all  the  nothingness  of  human  grandeur,  his  relatives,  mi- 
nisters, and  servants  were  tumultuously  contending  for  the  prizes  of  his 
death — a  spectacle  worthy  of  the  beneficial  influences  of  a  pure  mo- 
narchy! But  a  startling  incident  occurred — ^Ferdinand  did  not  die. 
The  sequel  may  be  guessed.  It  was  the  turn  of  the  Apostolicals  to 
tremble,  and  of  the  liberals  to  insult.     Ferdinand  gained  strength  by 
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tbe  prsgniBlic  act  wis  restored  to  honour,  €3iJoc5tinde  bonbh- 
€il,  ftod  Chrisliua  resulted  tbe  maiMLgeixkeilt  of  aSkirs, 

Bui,  at  the  same  tifne,  M,  Zea^Bermudez  wn^i  recalled  to  power. 
Now,  hjs  policy  was  feductble  to  iwo  priiici|ilcs — fiwtt the  fDainteoaiKO 
of  absolute  govern rnent  combtoed  with  certain  admiokstrative  FefDrfnat 
•econdtyf  the  esiablbhment  of  the  right?  oflsabeha:  aod,  indeed,  some 
petty  ameliorations  were  attempted,  and  I  he  Corlea  convoked  %  stales 
to  Madrid  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  [sahella  J  L^  declared  priticeaa 
of  the  A^turias.  But  to  desire  the  caufirmaiion  of  despotism  waa  to 
pfovoke  the  oppositioo  of  all  the  partisans  of  the  young  queen,  who 
ooteied  d  coojiitulLon,  whilst  the  recognition  of  IsobeMa  equally  otfend- 
ed  and  alienalcd  the  friends  of  Don  Carlos,  90  that  nothing  could  tie 
more  impoUueor  less  durable  than  M.  Zea's  policy*  and  its  consequences 
w^re  fnntaslic  in  the  extreme.  Although  the  contest  Ijelwecn  Don  Car- 
los and  Isabella  in  Spain,  that  between  Don  Miguel  and  Donna  Maria 
in  Portugal,  atid  the  contest  between  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Duke  do 
Bordetiux  in  France,  were  diflereDt  in  origin  aod  character,  there  ner er* 
iheless  existed  a  very  strongly-knit  political  bond  between  Don  Carlos^ 
Don  Miguel,  and  the  Duke  of  Bordeauji  on  the  one  hand,  and  Isabella, 
Donna  Maria,  and  Louis  Philippe  on  the  other ;  and  this  U,  Zea  allo» 
lather  overlooked.  As  the  subject  of  Isabella  he  had  to  r*ppose  Don 
Carlos^  w^bitst,  as  a  supporter  of  despotism,  he  countenanced  Don 
Miguel,  by  whom  Don  Carlos  was  encouraged  and  assisted  *  Never 
were  the  errors  of  a  system  of  policy  revealed  by  more  contradictory 
resytis.  However,  the  system  being  based  on  M«  Zea^s  own  convic- 
tions, he  foliowed  it  up  with  a  calm  and  noble  lirmness  for  which  the 
greatest  ministers  might  have  taken  credit  to  themselves;  and  on  stren- 
uous representations  from  England,  rea  pec  ling  the  mode  in  which  he 
dispby&d  hrs  sympathy  for  Don  Miguel,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  return 
haughty  replies,  declaring  (hat  if  the  English  should  enter  Portugal  in 
ihe  name  of  Don  Pedro^  he  would  march  his  Spaniards  into  it  in  the 
naoie  of  Don  Miguel, 

Such  was  the  policy  of  Spain  when^  on  the  20ih  of  September,  1833, 
Ferdinand  VIL  gave  up  the  ghost.  His  Itfe  had  been  a  series  of  low 
buAbonerfes  mingled  with  the  cruelties  of  an  animal  nature ;  and  his 
weak  and  sanguinary  character  had  made  him  by  turns  the  ^lave  of 
those  who  surrounded  him,  and  the  tyrant  of  his  people.  He  died, 
leaving  10  his  young  widow  a  stormy  regency,  to  his  infant  daughter  a 
disputed  throne,  and  to  his  country  civil  war. 

The  death  of  the  King  of  Spain  wns  no  sooner  known  at  Paris,  than 
the  council  met  to  discuas  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  youth* 
ful  Isabella, 

To  recognise  her  was  to  destroy  the  work  accomplished  by  Louis 
XIV,,  when  he  hod  secured,  not  alone  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  for  his 
grandson t  but  the  adoption  of  the  Salic  law,  so  peculiarly  French,  by 
thai  coon  try ;  and  the  maintenance  of  which  law  iher^  was  of  the 
highest  mnrnrnt  to  France,  ^ince  it  aheltercd  her  from  all  the  fiorils  of 
a  marriage  which  might  render  Bpaiu  Eoglit^h^  or  which  might  revive 
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the  Austrian  interest  in  Madrid.  Was  it  right  to  incur  the  chance  of 
another  Charles  V.?  Was  it  provident  to  keep  the  gate  of  the  Pyre- 
nees open  to  the  English,  so  that  they  might  come  to  attack  us  by  land  ? 
They  cannot  disembark  on  our  own  coast  without  running  the  risk  of 
being  driven  into  the  sea  ;  but,  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  they  can 
commence  operations  much  more  safely  to  themselves  and  more  dan- 
{(erously  for  us.  In  a  national  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  was  our  in- 
terest to  side  with  Don  Carlos,  and  so  hinder  a  woman  from  some  day 
inviting  a  foreign  prince  to  seat  himself  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and 
depriving  us  of  an  indispensable  alliance. 

The  objections  to  these  arguments  were,  firstly,  that  the  upshot  of 
the  marriage  might  be  in  our  favour,  and,  indeed,  was  more  likely  to 
be  so  than  in  that  of  any  other  power ;  and,  secondly,  that  to  support 
the  rights  of  the  male  branch  in  Spain  was  to  crown,  in  Don  Carlos, 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  house  of  Orleans  and  of  its  new-made  dy- 
nasty. 

The  first  of  these  considerations  had  little  weight  with  Louis  Philippe, 
who  stood  in  too  much  awe. of  the  other  continental  powers  to  cherish 
the  hope  of  making  one  of  his  sons  the  husband  of  the  youthful  Isa- 
bella :  but  the  whole  aim  of  his  policy  being  to  secure  the  French 
throne  in  his  own  family,  the  idea  that  the  triumph  of  Don  Carlos  might 
pave  the  way  for  the  return  of  the  Dukeof  Bourdeaux,  was  sufficient  to 
decide  him.  The  opinion  of  the  king  was  that  of  his  ministers,  who 
unanimously  approved  of  tho  recognition  of  tfie  Queen  of  Spain,  al- 
though Christina  had  retained  Don  Miguel's  partisan,  M.  Zea  :  and  M. 
Mignet  was  instructed  to  be  the  bearer  of  this  important  announcement 
to  Madrid. 

M.  Thiers  had  begun  to  exercise  in  the  council,  even  on  questions 
which  did  not  come  within  the  province  of  his  own  department,  the  in- 
fluence to  which  his  universality  of  talent,  his  insinuating  manners,  his 
activity  and  incontestable  endowments,  entitled  him.  He  was,  more- 
over, liked  by  the  king,  because  the  latter,  finding  him  easy  and  care- 
less, he  flattered  himself  that  he  ruled  him.  M.  Thiers  took  advantage 
of  these  circumstances  to  turn  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  into  that  route 
in  which  he  proposed  to  lead  it  on,  in  conformity  with  views  which  we 
shall  hereader  have  occasion  fully  to  develope.  He  showed  his  col- 
leagues and  the  king  that  the  recognition  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  im- 
plied the  obligation  of  aiding  htr  in  case  of  need  ,*  that  it  became  a 
country  like  France  to  attach  to  its  acts  of  courtesy  the  value  of  a  real 
benefit  and  the  authority  of  a  high  patronage ;  that  the  tempest  col- 
lecting above  the  Pyrenees,  and  which  might  burst  upon  our  southern 
provinces,  ought  not  to  find  us  unprepared  ;  and  that,  in  short,  it  would 
be  useful,  and  was  even  necessary,  to  levy  an  army  of  observation  of 
50,000  men. 

Although  systematically  opposed  to  all  strong  measures,  the  king 
approved  of  the  suggestion.  Besides,  the  raising  an  army  of  50,000 
men  was  not  pledging  himself  to  employ  it,  and  this  was  enough  to 
decide  him,  for  be  is  completely  deficient  in  foresight.     Endowed  with 
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unuiuaf  powers  t>C  judgment  on  matters  of  the  moment — on  the  isotaied 
ttCcidenU  of  politics,  he  is  ynable  to  embrace  a  comprehensive  view  of 
a  question,  and  to  seize  its  logical  coni>equeDces.  The  faculty  of  gene* 
raliziaiion  is  wanting  in  him  lo  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  will  often 
admit  a  principle,  certain  to  try  fifterwarda  and  wriggle  out  of  its  inevi* 
table  resatts  by  [gainful  and  dangerous  artifices*  The  proposition  of 
M*  Thiers  involving,  as  he  aopposed,  no  offensive  or  decisive  step,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it,  for  want  of  perceiving  iia  l>eanng  and  its 
remote  consequences.  We  must  add  that,  as  a  genera!  rule,  Louis 
Philippe^  who  had  struck  root  jn  peace,  nevertheless  lent  himself,  and 
very  willingly,  to  every  meastire  which  aimed  at  the  increase  of  the 
army>  "  How  glorious,*'  he  once  exclaimed  to  one  of  his  ministers, 
who  was  laying  before  him  the  amount  of  his  disposable  troops, — 
*'  How  glorious  to  h^vB  so  farge  a  force  at  command,  and  to  make  no 
use  of  it!"  A  saying  which  might  have  appeared  philosophical  and 
profound,  had  the  national  guard  alone  been  employed  to  overawe 
malcontents. 

After  hfiving  secured  the  king's  consent  lo  this  levy  of  50,000  men, 
M,  Thiers  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  that  of  Marshal  SouU,  the 
minister  of  war.  He  was  no  favourite  of  the  marshal's,  for  whom,  on 
his  part,  he  entertained  little  liking;  but  his  brilliant  eloquence  was  so 
much  at  his  service  in  parliament,  that  he  at  last  made  his  way  with 
him. 

There  was  now  only  the  finance  minrsier  for  him  to  gain  over,  but 
here  he  had  to  encounter  an  obstinate  opposition.  M.  Human n  con- 
ceived ihe  art  of  finance  to  lie  in  petty  savings,  and  of  all  expenses, 
those  for  the  increase  of  the  army  were  the  leost  to  his  taste ;  so  he 
took  care  to  object  to  M.  Thiers  the  want  of  the  necessary  funds,  the 
danger  of  asking  from  the  Chamber  a  vote  of  credit  which  might  be 
refusedj  the  certainty  of  parliamentary  difficulties^  the  end  of  which 
could  not  be  foreseen ;  and  he  concluded  by  declaring  that  he  had  no 
relish  for  hazarding  his  re^^ponesibility  on  a  throw  of  the  dice*  M.ThJera 
insisted  on  his  point,  urged  that  the  cause  of  Christina  was  that  of  the 
revolution  of  July  itself,  undertook  to  carry  the  measure  through  the 
Chamber,  and  at  last  gained  the  day. 

The  matter  was  debated  several  days,  and  the  council  had  met  for 
the  last  lime  to  put  the  measure  into  a  formal  shape,  when,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  king  and  of  M.  Thiers,  Marshal  Sou  It  suddenly 
exclaimed,  in  reference  to  the  new  troops  it  was  proposed  to  levy — **  I 
want  none  of  them  !'*  This  burst,  so  unexpected  by  every  one,  violently 
excited  the  king,  who,  so  runs  the  report,  was  hurried  into  saying, 
**  Marshal,  you  are  making  a  mess  of  the  matter,'*  (vons  failed  du 
g^hn;)  to  which  the  minister,  stifling  with  anger,  retorted,  **  Marshal 
Souh  is  making  no  mess  of  it,"  and  flung  out  of  the  room*  This  sudden 
change  of  opinion  w^as  atiributcd  by  some  of  his  colleagues  to  the  base 
suggestions  of  an  under%trapper,  who  had  persuaded  him  that  the  mea- 
sure was  only  brought  forward  to  compromise  him  with  the  Chambers, 
»f}d  to  Bubjeet  him  to  the  mortificatioit  of  an  unfoTOurable  division. 
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Nothing  was  more  improbable.  However,  as  his  resignation  seemed 
likely,  the  king  wrote  a  soothing  letter  to  him  ,*  to  which  be  returned 
for  answer  that  he  would  see  what  was  to  be  done.  On  this  it  became 
necessary  to  think  of  giving  him  a  successor,  and  Marshal  Maison  was 
Wggested  ;  but  soon  thinking  better  of  it,  the  old  minister  of  war  timely 
resumed  his  functions,  and  harmony  once  more  prevailed  in  the  council. 
Such  is  the  picture  of  the  foreign  policy  pursued  by  the  French  go- 
vernment in  1833,  which  presents  itself  for  the  judgment  of  history. 
In  the  East  it  was  uncertain,  ill-considered,  blind,  and  contradictory; 
with  regard  to  England,  it  was  summed  up  in  the  rashestof  all  engage- 
ments. Absolutely  null  with  respect  to  Portugal,  it  assumed  towards 
Spain  a  character  of  decision,  which  would  deserve  praise  had  it  been 
followed  up.  On  the  whole,  the  year  1833  was  marked  neither  by  the 
number  nor  brilliancy  of  its  events;  but  the  solution  of  many  questions 
was  commenced  in  it,  and  Providence  submitted  to  the  passions  of  men 
more  than  one  important  and  formidable  problem. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


We  are  now  entering  upon  a  stormy  epoch.  The  spirit  of  revolution 
which,  in  1833,  sank,  as  it  were,  into  a  disturbed  sleep,  was  destined  to 
a  sudden  and  terrible  awaking  at  Lyons. 

The  storm,  whose  clouds  had  begun  to  collect  in  Geneva,  whence 
they  were  about  to  darken  the  whole  of  Italy,  first  burst  forth  in  Savoy. 
Strictly  speaking,  these  first  movements  appear  unconnected  with 
t**rance;  but  they  emanated  from  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  were 
calculated  to  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  its  destinies;  they  were 
ultimately  connected  with  the  movements  of  the  French  mind ;  they 
kept  awake,  in  the  heart  of  attentive  France,  noble  sympathies  and 
hopes  which  sought  for  encouragement ;  in  short,  they  were  linked  with 
the  efforts  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  Jura,  at  Lyons,  and  at  Gre- 
noble ;  and  from  all  these  considerations  they  deserve  our  devoting  a 
few  pages  to  them,  the  more  so  that  they  have  been  hitherto  imperfectly 
known  and  ill-understood. 

Charles  Albert  had  become,  from  conspirator,  King  of  Sardinia.  His 
treasons  were  no  mystery  to  any  of  his  former  accomplices ;  and  yet, 
when  the  old  carbonari  saw  one  of  their  fraternity  on  a  throne,  they 
could  not  refrain  from  a  feeling  of  hope  and  pride.  Would  not  the 
monarch  keep  some  of  those  promises  which  the  prince  had  made  ? 
Many  thought  so ;  and  a  letter  was  published  which  recalled  his  former 
career.  Charles  Albert's  reply  was  prosecutions  and  threats  of  pro- 
scription.  The  Italian  patriots  then  understood  that  a  prince  who  had 
them  for  his  confidants,  could  only  be  their  enemy;  and  an  associaton 
was  organized,  known  under  the  name  of  Young  Italy. 

Young  Italy 9  the  reverse  of  carbonansm,  which  had  been  sceptical 
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and  libcfal^  was  profrttindly  religious  and  dermcratic.  Its  foiinder 
U^iid  was  M,  M^zzini ;  its  aitnj  the  independence  and  tinUy  of  Italj  ;  itM 
symbol,  a  branch  of  cypress,  wiih  the  devic^s^ — '"  Now  and  always/* 
{Ora  €  sempre);  its  meani,  insurrection  and  propagandism,  the  con- 
spirator *s  awrord  and  the  journalist's  pen.  Young  ItaJy  spread  jta 
principles  through  the  rnediitm  ofa  newi^poper  esmhlished  at  Murselfles, 
and  prepared  for  its  revolutionary  campaign  by  niystonous  committees 
formed  in  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States,  and  latterly  at  Naples. 
The  COD spi racy  soon  reckoned  numerous  recruits  among  the  youth  of 
Itfily,  and  struck  root  m  the  army,  and,  moro  particularly,  in  the  artiU 
lery.  The  plan  was  for  a  few  men»  choaen  from  ditTereot  provinces,  to 
form  the  insurrectionary  government — a  provisional  power,  which  was 
lo  have  expired  with  ihe  insurrection,  fhat  isf  as  soon  as  Austria  no 
longer  posses-ied  an  inch  of  grotind  in  Italy.  On  that  day  a  national 
congress  was  to  assemble  at  Rome,  and  supersede  all  the  aulhorilles 
which  had  sprung  out  of  the  necessities  of  I  he  moment.  Attempts  from 
without  were  to  Ije  combined  with  this  internal  movement*  The  system 
of  guerilla  uarfare  was  adopted,  because,  in  Mwzzini's  opinion,  this 
harmofiized  be^t  with  the  inspirations  of  patrtotism»  hecause  it  hallowedt 
by  sonfie  brave  deed,  every  corner  of  the  soil,  because  it  did  not  crush 
under  the  weight  of  military  discipline  the  spontaneou?^  feats  or|)airiotic 
valour,  and  because.  In  short,  as  Napoleon  had  said,  it  was  fioi  by  pa- 
rade movements  that  Thermopyljc  was  defended. 

Unfortunately,  one  false  idea  prevailed  throughout  these  plans.  The 
feeling  of  patriotism  had  been  weakened  in  Italy,  even  among  the  truest 
lovera  of  their  country,  by  the  custom  the  Italians  had  acquired  since 
]S0Of  of  looking  to  France,  and  resting  their  hopes  in  her  alone.  Ma2* 
zini  and  hts  associates  wished  to  counteract  ihfs  tendency,  but  ihey  set 
about  it  too  ardently.  Victims  of  an  honourable  delusion,  they  im^i^ined 
that  a  summons  to  independence  would  be  sufficient  to  make  ba!iution» 
of  citizens  starr  out  of  the  very  earth,  forgetting  that  the  deafSEeDS  of 
their  beautiful  clime  wanted  the  energy  which  the  extreme  of  destiiutba 
impartt.  They  fancied  ihat  Italy,  enervated  by  a  long  slavery  which 
lis  physical  and  material  advantages  prevented  from  |?atNng»  wtiuld, 
nevertheless,  start  up  to  commence  a  revdution  for  hersf  If,  in  stent!  of 
waiting  to  be  impelled  by  France,  and  would  lead  the  wnrJd  *n  the 
march  of  democracy.  This  was  a  great  and  a  fatal  mistake.  The  lf*aclers 
of  I  he  conspiracy  were  stopped  at  each  step  by  the  iocxpcHoncr,  mis- 
trust, wanf  of  energy,  and  doubt,  which  were  the  bitter  fruils  of  foor 
ceaturif'S  of  the  spy  system  and  of  eervilodt;.  The  SardiiiittU  j^^overn* 
ment  was  aware  that  plots  were  hatching,  and  was  on  the  wiitch,  when 
a  trifling  circumstance  put  it  on  the  track  of  the  conspirators.  Two 
sobnllerns  of  artillery,  one  of  whom  bad  begun  to  sound  the  other  on 
the  sut>ji'Ci  of  joining  the  conspiracy,  fell  out  on  a  love  affair,  and  drew 
on  each  other.  They  were  arre&led,  and  some  words  of  vengeance 
uttered  at  the  moment  elicited  suspicion*  Government  ordered  n  strict 
search  to  be  made  throughout  the  baggage  of  the  artillery  ;  a*'* me  frag- 
ments of  pamphlets  and  a  Itit  of  numes  are  found,  and  &fri-*sts  follow, 
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Terror  is  at  its  height  in  Genoa,  Turin,  and  Cbambery.  All  means 
are  put  in  action  to  obtain  confessions ;  friends,  by  deceitful  promises, 
are  tempted  to  betray  friends ;  the  fears  of  sisters,  wives,  and  mothers 
are  turned  to  account  to  procure  information ;  and  the  dungeons  them- 
selves swarm  with  spies.  A  Serjeant  of  the  sappers,  named  Miglio, 
one  of  the  arrested,  was  put  into  the  same  cell  with  a  stranger,  who 
made  him  believe  that  he  was  a  fellow-conspirator,  and  giving  him  to 
understand  that  he  had  still  means  of  communication  with  his  friends, 
the  hapless  man  fell  into  the  snare,  and.  entrusted  the  wretch  with  a 
letter  for  his  family,  which  he  had  managed  to  write  with  his  own  blood 
for  ink.  This  letter  was  produced  on  his  trial,  and  condemned  Miglio 
to  death.  The  frightful  power  of  moral  tortures  had  been  tried  upon  a 
gentle  and  noble-minded  young  man,  M.  Jacopo  Ruffini.  He  opposed 
to  them  silent  contempt,  and  calm  indignation ;  and,  during  the  night, 
he  severed  the  tie  which  bound  his  generous  and  wounded  soul  to  its 
earthly  covering  by  means  of  a  nail,  which  he  forced  out  of  his  prison 
door.  In  a  short  time  the  prisons  were  filled,  and  numerous  victims 
delivered  over  to  the  executioner. 

The  blow  fell  rudely  on  Young  JUaly;  which,  however,  was  neither 
subdued  nor  broken  up.  In  the  course  of  1833,  Mazzini  repaired  to 
Geneva,  where  he  organized  an  expedition,  which,  traversing  Savoy, 
was  to  invade  Italy ;  but  the  ill  success  of  the  previous  attempts  made 
against  him.  There  was  associated  with  him  Greneral  Ramorino,  of  a 
Savoyard  family,  who,  since  the  Polish  insurrection,  had  been  the  hero 
of  the  Italian  youth.  Mazzini  had  his  doubts;  he  distrusted  those 
rapidly  made  reputations,  and  remembered  that  Young  Italy  was  vowed 
to  the  worship  of  principles,  and  not  of  names.  But  the  general  was 
forced  upon  him  by  the  committees  of  the  interior,  and  by  those  who 
supplied  the  funds,  who  were  almost  all  Italian  refugees.  He  feared, 
loo,  the  being  accused  of  jealousy,  if  he  declined  receiving  him  ;  so  he 
summoiDsd  him  to  Geneva,  afler  having  had  his  character  studied  by 
two  agents  whom  he  had  kept  near  him.  In  their  first  interviews  it 
was  agreed  that  Italy  should  be  invaded  by  two  columns,  one  setting 
out  from  Geneva,  the  other  from  Lyons.  General  Ramorino  took  the 
care  of  the  last  upon  himself,  under  the  idea  that  he  had  considerable 
means  of  influence  in  that  city ;  and  a  sum  of  40,000  francs  was  put  at 
his  disposal.  Accordingly  he  lef\  for  Lyons,  taking  with  him  n  young 
Modenese,  whom  Mazzini  had  recommended  to  him  as  a  secretary,  but, 
in  reality,  to  keep  a  watch  on  his  proceedings. 

Mazzini  set  on  foot  the  conspiracy  in  Savoy  with  wonderful  activity. 
He  entered  into  communication  with  Poles,  Germans,  with  the  Swiss 
carbineers,  purchased  arms,  studied  the  plan  of  the  approaching  cam- 
paign, and,  in  enthusiastic  letters,  urged  the  democrats  of  Paris  to  try 
a  diversion.  He  went  further.  To  decide  them  to  the  step,  he  exhibited 
Italy  to  them  as  aroused  and  already  victorious,  exaggerated  the  chances 
of  success  in  order  to  increase  them,  and  imagined  triumph  in  order  fo 
obtain  it.  What  we  ardently  desire,  we  easily  believe ;  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  republican  party  at  Paris  were  preparing  to  second  vigorously 
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The  expedition  of  Savoy,  when  it  was  candemnccil  as  rasb^  and  as  con- 
tamtnitted  with  anstocmUc  alloy  by  BuonaroUi,  the  patriarch  of  the  tiew 
Carbcnarbm. 

We  must  here  be  allowed  a  brief  digression,  in  order  to  describe  one 
of  the  least  known,  but  most  remarkable  characters  of  our  time, 

Buonarotti  was  born  at  Pisa,  and  was*  descL'nded  from  Michel  Angela, 
The  gravity  of  his  deportment,  the  auihority  of  hia  speech,  alwaya 
unctuous  though  severe,  the  furrows  imprinted  by  deep  meditntion  and 
btig  experience  on  his  noble  countenance,  his  ample  brow,  thoughtful 
looki  aad  haughty  curve  of  lip,  on  which  prudence,  however,  had  set 
her  seal— all  conspired  to  liken  hini  to  the  sages  of  ancient  Greece* 
He  had  their  virtuet  wisdom^  and  goodness  j  and  his  very  authority  was 
tempered  by  infinile  sweetness.  Endowed,  like  all  men  of  pure  con- 
science, wiih  admirable  serenity  of  mind,  he  had  seen  death  approach 
him  without  emotion,  and  had  been  raisetl  above  the  agonies  of  want 
by  the  energy  of  his  souK  Only^  his  sufierings  had  left  the  traces  of 
that  august  melnncholy  with  which  the  spectacle  of  htimanity  inspires 
the  true  philosopher^  His  opinions  might  truly  be  said  to  be  of  heavenly 
origin,  since  they  aimed  at  reviving  among  mankind  the  brotherhood 
tEMghl  by  the  Gospel :  but  they  were  with  difficulty  comprehended  in 
an  age  brutalized  by  excess  of  corruption^^for  there  are  truths  which, 
although  most  simple,  yet  are  of  so  sublime  a  character,  that  the  intel- 
lect alone  will  not  take  them  in ;  they  must  be  acknowledged  by  the 
heart,  without  whose  qualities  the  most  gifted  minds  posseaa  but  seeming 
strength  and  false  lights.  Buonaroiti  loved  the  people,  but  with  a  pro* 
found  love ;  not  that  intemperate  love  arising  out  of  the  tumultuous 
feelings  of  youth,  which  subsequently  becoming  embiltered  by  the  expe- 
rience of  riper  years,  ends  by  turning  into  gall,  often  degenerates  into 
ambition,  and  is  then  lost  tn  the  violence  of  the  unprincipled  demagoguei 
Buonarotti  loved  the  people,  and  had  never  ceased  to  conspire  for  them ; 
yet  with  the  distrust  of  an  experienced  observer,  and  the  calmness  of  a 
philosopher,  studying  men  before  resigning  himself  to  them,  armed  with 
a  clear-sightedness  akin  to  suspicion,  circumspect  in  the  choice  of  his 
allies,  and  reckoning  far  less  on  their  number  than  on  the  sincerity  of 
I  heir  devotion^  A  witness  of  our  first  revolution,  to  which  he  had  nearly 
fallen  a  martyr,  and  the  bed^fellow  of  Bonaparte  in  his  youthful  days, 
he  had  divined  the  new  Coesar,  and  was  not  ignorant  of  the  gradual 
steps  which  lead  from  liberty  to  despotism,  and  from  the  agitations  of 
the  forum  to  the  discipline  of  the  camp.  Ele  also  knew  how  oflea  the 
b^l  causes  are  more  injured  by  their  parli^ns  than  by  their  enemies. 
That  so  constituted,  B^<>ofi rot ti  should  have  declined  becoming  in  France, 
where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode,  the  chief  of  a  noisy  party,  and  should 
have  moved,  almost  unnoticed,  on  the  political  scene,  is  easily  con- 
cset¥able;  and  yet  his  action  upon  it  was  far  from  being  without  power. 
Poor,  and  supporting  himself  by  teaching  music^  nevertheless,  in  the 
depth  of  his  obscurity,  he  held  power  over  generous  minds,  moved 
many  a«eret  springa,  maintained  constant  relations  with  the  democrtia 
abnMd«  and*  leconded  by  Voyer  d'Argenson  and  Charles  Testet  heldi 
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ID  the  sphere  in  which  his  ascendency  was  exercised,  the  reins  of  propa- 
gandisro,  so  as  to  accelerate  or  restrain  its  movements.  He  withheld 
his  approbation  from  the  revolutionary  campaign  preparing  at  Geneva, 
for  two  reasons ;  knowing  Italy,  and  informed  of  the  real  state  of  things 
there  by  his  oorrespondents,  he  perceived  that  the  expedition  of  Savoy 
could  end  in  nothing ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  mistrusted  some  of 
the  individuals  engaged  in  it.  The  truth  is,  that  all  Mazzini's  com- 
panions were  not  influenced  by  the  same  sacred  belief  and  the  same 
love  of  humanity  as  himself.  Now  Buonarotti  thought  that  the  truth 
ought  to  have  defenders  worthy  of  her,  and  that  they  alone  are  Worthy 
to  serve  the  people  who  can  honour  them  by  their  virtue. 

However,  Ramorino  had  left  Lyons  and  repaired  to  Paris,  informing 
Mazzini  that  he  met  with  unexpected  obstacles,  and  asking  for  a  month 
to  make  preparations.  Aflerwards  he  asked  a  second,  and  then  a  third 
month.  Mazzini  grew  impatient  at  these  delays,  for  the  secret  was 
getting  wind,  police  agents  flocked  to  Geneva,  some  refugees,  who  only 
subsisted  on  the  frugal  hospitality  of  the  Swiss  patriots,  threatened  to 
set  out ;  oflers  came  from  the  French  embassy  to  the  Poles  who  had 
left  Besan^on  of  assistance  and  their  travelling  expenses,  if  they  would 
return  to  France;  suspicion  kept  watch  on  the  threshold  of  the  conspi- 
racy, which  fatigue  and  discouragement  had  already  crossed — in  short, 
it  was  time  to  act.  General  Ramorino,  importuned  by  Mazzini*s  emis- 
saries, at  last  declares  that  nothing  is  prepared  at  Lyons,  and  that  he  is 
beset  with  insurmountable  difficulties;  and  he  returns  10,000  francs 
oat  of  the  40,000  francs  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  It  was 
already  January,  1834,  and  the  movement,  which  ought  to  have  been 
general  in  the  October  of  the  preceding  year,  was  not  yet  begun. 

Uneasy,  and  a  prey  to  the  most  painful  doubts,  Mazzini  resolved  to 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  He  flxed  the  day  of  action,  and  apprised  Ra- 
morino of  it.  The  general  was  expected  on  the  20th  of  January,  but 
did  not  arrive  till  the  evening  of  the  31st,  accompanied  by  two  general 
officers,  an  aide-de-camp,  and  a  medical  man.  The  interview  between 
him  and  Mazzini  was  sad  and  troubled  by  gloomy  presentiments.  Mazzini 
proposed  for  the  basis  of  operations  the  taking  of  St.  Julien,  where  were 
assembled  agents  from  the  diflerent  provinces  of  Savoy,  and  where  the 
signal  was  to  be  given  for  the  insurrection,  which,  once  begun,  he 
thought  he  could  easily  defeat  Ramorino's  disaflTection,  supposing  that 
his  suspicions  were  well  founded.  Whether  or  not  he  divined  this,  the 
general  agreed  to  the  plan.  The  expedition  was  to  consist  of  two 
columns.  The  insurgents  who  composed  the  first  were  to  proceed  from 
Geneva  and  rendezvous  on  the  frontier  at  Carouge ;  those  of  the  second, 
setting  out  from  Nyon,  where  they  had  a  depot  of  arms,  were  to  cross 
the  lake  and  join  their  companions  on  the  road  to  St.  Julien.  General 
Ramorino  gave  the  command  of  this  column  to  a  Pole,  named  Grabski, 
a  brave  soldier,  but  inexperienced  in  expeditions  of  the  kind. 

The  government  of  Geneva  could  not  remain  ignorant  of  the  attempt, 
and  had  taken  steps  to  frustrate  it.  The  militia  was  under  arms; 
.drums  beat  in  every  quarter ;  gendarmes  were  posted  at  the  gates  of 
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the  Hofd  dt  la  Navigation  ;  and  the  ferry-boats  were  seized*  But  the 
insurgents  were  protected  by  the  sympathies  of  the  inhahilwnts,  and 
even  by  those  of  the  militia,  whose  ofKcers  shed  tears  whilst  arresting 
them,  and|  yielding  lo  the  enlreaties  of  the  townsmen,  set  them  at  liberty^ 
The  authorities  were  thus  rendered  powerless,  and  the  first  column 
began  its  march  under  happy  auspices. 

The  fate  of  the  second  was  diflerent.  Two  barks  had  left  Nyon» 
one  freighted  with  men^  the  other  with  arms,-  but  a  government  boat 
cut  between  them,  and  the  arms  were  seized  and  the  men  arrested,  and 
led  back  to  the  Genevese  territory. 

On  this,  Genera!  Ramorino,  whether  thinking  the  original  plan  de- 
fective, or  conceiving  the  co-operation  of  the  column  of  Nyon  indispen- 
sable to  its  execution,  suddenly  changed  the  route  of  the  little  troop 
under  his  command*  Instead  of  advancing  on  St,  Julien,  he  proceeded 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  column  marched  for  a  long  time 
towards  an  unknown  (Jesiination ;  the  cold  was  excessive  ;  not  a  soldier 
appeared ;  and  composed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Poles,  of  young 
men  ready  for  a  iudden  dash,  but  unaccuston>ed  to  toilsome  marches, 
its  progress  was  slow  and  painfuL  Every  face  wore  the  impress  of 
gloomy  anticipations,  and  each  whispered  distrusting  doubts  to  his 
neighboun  No  enthusiastic  shout  greeted  the  column  in  the  small 
towns  through  which  it  passed,  but  only  wondering  looks.  Mazzlni, 
exhausted  by  his  previous  labouti,  had  fallen  into  a  aiate  of  extreme 
weakness,  and,  with  the  grief  of  seeing  success  slipping  from  him  added 
to  his  ills,  he  was  attacked  by  a  burning  fever.  He  marched  with  pain, 
weighed  down  by  the  fatigue  of  many  sleepless  nights.  He  had  re- 
peatedly asked  Ramorino  which  road  ihey  were  going,  why  they  did 
not  march  upon  Bl  Jullen,  why  not  upon  Bonneville;  and,  whether 
right  or  wrong  in  his  suspicions,  Ramorino'S  answers  alarmed  htm  aa 
they  appeared  evasive.  He  went  up  to  him  for  I  he  last  lime  when 
bivouacking  at  Carra,  and  found  him  lying,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  near 
the  fire.  Ma^zini  totd  him  in  ihe  delirium  of  his  fever  that  they  must 
march  wherever  ihey  could  soonest  bring  on  an  engagement,  and  that 
if  they  could  not  hope  for  victory  it  was  at  least  necessary  to  prove  to 
Italy  that  the  patriots  remained  faithful  to  Iheir  engagements  and  knew 
how  to  die.  Ramorino  answered  that  to  run  to  meel  danger  uselessly 
would  be  worse  than  imprudent,  and  that  U  would  be  madness  to  spend 
the  lives  of  the  fiower  of  the  hatian  youth  without  serving  Ihe  common 
cause*  Maa^^ini  was  gazing  at  him  with  haggard  look,  and  labouring 
h^rt,  when  firing  was  suddenly  heard.  Mazzlni  runs  to  a  pile  of 
arma,  and  seizes  a  carbine — thanking  God  for  sending  the  enemy. 
But  he  was  delirious,  his  c4>mpanions  seemed  to  him  to  wear  a  spectral 
hue;  he  tottered,  fell  senseless,  and  when  he  came  to  himself,  found 
thai  he  whs  in  Switzerland,  whither  he  had  been  carried  back  on  a  cart. 
The  firing  had  only  been  a  false  alarm  t  but  Ramorino  had  lost  all  hope 
ofiucc^s^,  and  plainly  told  his  ex>mpnBions  that  the  expedition  waa  a 
failure,  and  that  their  only  chance  was  to  regain  the  frontier.  Accord* 
ingly^  Ihe  troop  broke  up« 
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This  deplorable  failure  was  followed  by  eoually  deplorable  recrimi- 
nations, as  always  happens  in  such  cases.  Ramorino  was  accused  of 
treachery,  but  the  charge  was  not  proved,  since  the  facts  brought  against 
him  were  susceptible  of  anotlier  interpretation  than  was  put  upon  them 
by  suspicion,  exasperated  by  misfortune.  On  the  other  hand,  Ramorino 
declared  himself  betrayed,  without  furnishing  the  shadow  of  a  proof,  and 
against  all  probability. 

Men  are  fallible,  but  sound  ideas  are  immortal.  This  was  well  un- 
derstood by  Mazzini  and  his  companions,  and  they  bore  up  against  all 
pusillanimous  despair ;  though  they  could  not  help  regretting  having 
cast  a  momentary  shade  over  the  cause  they  upheld.  For  the  pride  of 
their  enemies  rose  with  their  failure.  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia 
joined  with  Sardinia  in  a  comnnon  denunciation  of  the  friends  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Italy ;  and  Switzerland,  the  land  of  freedom,  the  last 
asylum  offered  to  the  woes  of  the  exile,  Switzerland  was  forced  after  a 
glorious  resistance,  to  put  a  restraint  for  the  future  upon  its  generous 
hospitality.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  French  government  re- 
doubled its  daring,  convinced  that  the  democratic  party  would  be  long 
ere  it  found  serious  and  available  support  abroad. 

A  lamentable  catastrophe  was  soon  evidently  preparing.  The  Jour* 
nal  des  Dibats,  the  court  organ,  urged  on  the  ministry  in  impassioned 
articles  to  the  most  sinister  designs,  and  sought  to  excite  in  the  bour- 
geoisie all  the  passions  of  civil  war.  According  to  it,  the  salvation  of 
society  from  the  destruction  with  which  it  was  menaced,  depended  on 
the  annihilation  of  the  popular  press,  the  proscription  of  the  republic, 
the  declaring  null  even  the  right  to  form  associations,  and  the  shielding 
the  royal  person  for  ever  with  an  impenetrable  buckler.  This  was 
pushing  opposition  to  violence  and  despair,  and  opening  to  the  country 
a  career  of  blood.  But  those  in  power  could  not  restrain  their  impa- 
tience. Vexed  at  encountering  the  republican  party  at  every  step,  un- 
interruptedly pursued  by  its  eternal  shout  of  challenge,  and,  as  often 
happens,  pushed  by  excess  of  fear  to  the  extreme  of  audacity,  they  long- 
ed to  ascertain  what  extent  of  danger  they  had  to  expect  from  the  depths 
of  that  state  of  society  which  they  were  as  incapable  of  lulling  as  of 
guiding.  The  republicans,  on  their  side,  perceived  the  imminency  of 
the  attack,  and  only  sought  to  secure  the  honour  of  striking  the  first 
blow.  The  struggle  then  began.  A  prosecution  was  instituted  against 
the  National^  a  republican  print,  on  the  most  barefaced  pretences,  with 
the  design  of  ruining  it  by  depriving  it  of  its  name,  llie  Populaire 
was  attacked  in  the  person  of  its  chief  editor,  M.  Cabet,  who,  although 
a  member  of  .the  Chamber,  saw  himself  dragged  before  a  jury,  in  virtue 
of  an  authority  easily  obtained  from  the  hostile  passions  of  the  majority 
of  the  house.  Parliament  was  turned  into  an  arena,  and,  instead  of  de- 
bates, resounded  with  interchange  of  threats. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  16th  of  January,  M.  Larabit  complained  of 
the  military  dictatorship  of  Marshal  Soult,  who,  in  a  communication  ad- 
dressed to  the  officers  of  artillery  in  garrison  at  Strasburg,  bad  taken 
upon  himself  to  forbid  their  entering  protests,  even  in  legal  form.    Mur- 
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miifs  Arose,  and  Generol  Bugeaud  exclaimed — "Obedience  h  tho  first 
thing  necessary"^ — on  which  M,  Dulong  warnnly  observed,  '*  Whal,  if 
oidered  lo  become  a  gaoler !"  The  general  walked  up  to  M,  Dvtlong^ 
oad,  whilst  the  house  was  sittingj  obtained  an  explanation  with  which 
he  seemed  satisfied,  for  it  screen od  lh(f  dignity  of  the  offender  and  the 
honour  of  the  offended.  However,  the  resentnrjent  of  individual  hi  h  more 
easily  appeased  than  the  passions  of  party.  Amongst  M.  Bugeaud^s 
friends,  there  were  several  who  rnosl  unwarrantably  look  upon  them- 
selves to  resent  the  insult  he  had  received  more  warmly  than  himself; 
and,  in  particular,  General  Rumigny,  the  king's  aide-de-camp,  made 
himseir  remarkable  by  his  noisy  indignation*  his  animated  gestures,  and 
his  uneasy  walks  along  the  benches  of  the  centre. 

In  the  midst  of  the  hubbtib  M.  Dufong,  speaking  of  the  sort  of  mute 
and  servile  obedience  required  by  ministers,  had  used  the  word  tgno- 
mint/.  The  Journal  des  Debats  took  up  the  word,  and,  giving  tt  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  its  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Chamber,  made  M, 
DatoDgsay,  **  What,  if  ordered  to  become  a  gaoler,  to  incur  ignominy  I" 
What  could  be  the  object  of  this  cruel  falsificaTion  ?  why  did  iho  Jour^ 
fial  des  Drbals^  alone,  of  alt  the  papers,  exaggerate  M.  Duloog's  words 
so  ail  to  render  a  duel  almost  ineviiable?  So  it  %va3,  that  on  setting  this 
report,  General  Bugeaud  wrote  for  a  further  explanation,  to  which  M. 
Dulong  replied  by  answering,  '*  I  am  at  your  service?  my  fnends  are 
General  Bachetu  and  Colonel  Desaix."  The  friends  of  both  parties 
hnving  met,  it  wad  agreed  that  M,  Dulong  should  address  a  letter  to  the 
Journal  dt$  Debats^  In  which  he  should  deny  having  used  the  olfensive 
Words  falsely  attributed  to  him,  a  course  of  proceeding  which  siicrlfic^d 
neither  honour  nor  truth.  The  letter  was  forwarded  for  publication  on 
the  day  lot  lowing,  the  28th ;  but  whal  was  the  surjirise  and  indignaiion 
of  M,  Dulong,  when  he  read  in  the  ministerial  evening  papers  of  the 
same  day,  the  27ih,  the  following  paragraph  :  "There  appeared  in  the 
parliamentary  report  of  yesterday's  Journal  des  Dehats^  some  inisuliing 
words  addressed  by  M.  Dulong  to  General  Bugeaud.  It  was  understood 
in  the  ChHmber  to-day  that  the  general  had  asked  mtUfactwi  of  M. 
Dulong,  and  had  required  a  letter  from  him,  w^htch  will  be  published  in 
to^nio  r  row's  DihcUs  .'*  T  h  u  s ,  t  he  s  y stem  o  f  p  ro voca  t  i  on  begu  n  by  o  n  e  m  I  n  - 
islerial  paper,  was  continued  by  another,  Thus,  the  meaning  of  the 
words  was  altered,  in  the  first  instance,  by  an  exaggeration  ;  and,  in  the 
nd,  I  he  nature  of  ihe  explanatton  to  which  it  had  given  ri^e,  was 
represented.  Whal  invisible  hand  was  ir,  that  thus  prepared  a  fatal 
fetull  to  the  quarrel  1  How  could  the  Bitlklin  MiniMeriel  du  Soir 
have  any  knowledge  of  a  letter  confided  to  the  honour  and  diiscrelion  of 
the  Jourmd  des  DthaU  f  Did  the  communication  proceed  directly  from 
the  friends  of  General  Bugeaud,  or  was  it  only  a  distant  echo  of  tha 
prating  of  a  few  hectoring  courtiers  t  These  were  the  questions  pvery- 
wherti!  asked  i  aod  a  strange  and  terrible  suspicton  arose  in  the  minds  of 
many. 

It  only  remainetl  for  M*  Dulong  to  follow  the  suggeations  of  his  cour- 
age;  and  he  accordingly  forbade  the  itisenion  of  the  teller  said  to  have 
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been  required  oC  him,  and,  the  first  arrangement  having  dropped,  he  put 
the  business  into  the  hands  of  new  friends,  MM.  Georges  Lafayette  and 
Cesar  Bacot,  both  belonging  to  the  Chamber. 

These  gentlemen  were  at  M.  Dulong*s  residence  at  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  aAernoon  of  the  28th,  together  with  Armand  Carrel,  whose  noble 
heart  led  him  to  interfere  in  the  quarrel  with  a  view  to  composing  it, 
when  General  Bugeaud  presented  himself,  and  evinced,  both  by  his 
words  and  looks,  his  desire  (or  an  amicable  arrangement.  Armand 
Carrel  had  a  long  conversation  with  him,  from  which  he  conceived  the 
hope,  that  all  might  be  settled  by  M.  Dulong*s  writing  a  note,  which, 
whilst  it  satisfied  M.  Bugeaud  as  a  man  and  an  individual,  should  pre- 
serve M.  Dulong's  dignity  by  disavowing,  in  no  particular,  the  blame 
with  which  he  had  visited  the  government  agent. 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  same  evening,  there  was  a  second  meeting,  at 
which  General  Bugeaud's  friends,  MM.  de  Rumigny  and  Laury  were 
present,  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  general  no  longer  remained  in 
the  same  mind.  M.  de  Rumigny  declined  the  interposition  of  Armand 
Carrel,  on  the  grounds  of  his  being  the  representative  of  the  press  of 
the  opposite  party ;  and  was  the  first  to  demand  the  publication  of  the 
letter,  although  the  insolent  language  of  the  government  evening  organ 
had  rendered  it  clearly  impossible.  M.  Dulong's  friends  desired  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  such  a  note  as  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  required  ; 
but  the  proposal  was  met  by  a  pertinacious  negative,  and  a  meeting  was 
consequently  fixed  for  the  day  after.  The  Bois  de  Boulogne  was  the 
place,  and  pistols  the  weapons  chosen.  Dulong  was  a  good  citizen, 
the  best  of  men,  and  the  devotion  of  his  friends  to  him  was  such  as 
fine  natures  ever  inspire.  All  were  moved  by  the  danger  which  he  was 
about  to  run  through  an  exclamation,  dictated  by  a  generous  feeling, 
whilst  he,  calm  and  cheerful,  reassured  his  friends.  On  the  29th,  he 
repaired  with  his  seconds  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  good  spirits,  for 
he  had  cared  for  those  who  were  nearest  his  heart,  and  was  quite  pre* 
pared  for  the  worst  extremity. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  ten  o'clock.  The  principals  were  placed 
at  forty  paces  from  each  other,  and  were  to  fire  as  they  advanced. 
They  had  scarcely  taken  two  or  three  steps  when  General  Bugeaud 
fired  ;  and  his  ball  striking  the  unfortunate  Dulong  about  an  inch  above 
his  lef^  eye,  he  fell  without  uttering  a  word.  In  the  evening  there  was 
a  ball  at  the  court;  at  six,  the  following  morning,  the  wounded  man 
was  a  corpse. 

Consternation  prevails  in  one  half  of  Paris  at  the  news ;  and  by 
many,  the  fatal  issue  of  the  duel  is  felt  as  a  public  calamity.  Gloomy 
reports  are  at  first  mingled  with  the  regrets  which  bear  witness  to  the 
general  grief.  Soon,  a  cry  is  heard,  a  powerful  and  accusing  cry — the 
death  of  the  unfortunate  Dulong  has  been  planned,  the  duel  rendered 
unavoidable,  the  whole  has  been  a  piece  of  court  revenge !  Each  de- 
tail given  by  the  opposition  papers  increases  the  indignation.  M.  de 
Rumigny  is  accused  of  being  the  tool  of  a  bed-chamber  plot,  and  royalty 
itself  is  dragged  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion. 
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A  particular  eiff^omstance  gave  weight  to  these  atlocks*  When  ihe 
seconds  of  the  victim  went  lo  General  Rumigny  to  claim  ihe  original 
of  the  leiier  which  bad  remained  in  his  hands,  be  replied  verbally,  and 
then  in  a  declaration  properly  signed  and  auihentieaied,  that  he  had  it 
not^  that  he  bad  promised  M*  Dulong  on  the  ground  to  destroy  it,  and 
that  he  htid,  indeed,  burned  it  lu  the  presence  of  the  king.  It  was  not 
probabfe  that  instead  of  requinug  that  the  letter,  for  whose  reslituHon 
he  was  about  to  gtve  sucb  fatal  paympnl,  should  be  given  np,  M.  Du- 
long  would  leave  the  care  of  destroying  it  to  bis  adversary's  seconds. 
This  was*  put  in  the  strongest  light  by  Armand  Carrel,  in  an  article 
which  bore  bis  istgnature  and  the  energetic  imprint  of  his  lalenr.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  such  an  accumulation  of  mysteries;  and  bow  came 
the  king's  name  to  bo  mixed  up  in  a  quarrel  which  blood  alone  was 
able  to  end  1 

The  court  was  put  upon  its  defence;  and  one  article,  composed  in 
the  Cbifeau  by  a  writer  devoted  to  ibe  royal  family^  was  publijihed  in 
the  Journal  du  Dihais^  in  which  the  charge  wns  vehemently  met»  and 
which  was  applauded  by  all  whose  political  sentiments  found  an  organ 
in  that  paper*  What  probabiliiy  was  there  that  the  ktng  should  have 
been  the  secret  instigator  of  ihe  duel ;  that  the  honest  est  man  in  the 
kinj^om  and  the  most  interested  in  having  all  on  good  terms  with  each 
other,  that  a  prince  hosiife  to  dt)ejling  end  lo  the  punishment  of  death, 
and  to  all  prejudices  which  jeopardise  human  life,  should,  have  lowered 
himself  to  be  a  vile  suborner  of  intrigue  in  order  to  provoke  a  murder? 
Did  M.  Bugeaud,  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  violent  temper^  need  any  one 
tr»  teach  htm  to  resent  an  offence  t  And,  when  bis  resentment  could  be 
io  naturally  explained,  men  could  be  found  lo  busy  themselves  in  \n* 
venting  an  intrigue  as  absurd  as  il  w^as  detestable!  M*  de  Rumrgny, 
hod  interfered  J  well,  what  wns  fhero  surprising  in  that?  Was  he  not 
General  Bugeaud's  friend,  his  colleague,  his  companion  in  arms?  M* 
de  Rumigny,  who  was  on  duty  at  the  Chateau  on  the  day  of  the  duel, 
eoutd  not  absent  himsHf  without  the  king's  leave,  and  he  was  btamable 
lor  having  done  fio ;  but  was  the  aide-de-camp's  breach  of  discipline 
attrihutabfe  to  (be  monarch?  The  king  had  known  nothing  of  ihe  duel 
unlit  be  had  to  lamenl  its  fatal  is&ue  j  and  to  suppose  the  contrary  was 
a  monstrous  creation  of  that  party  npiril  i*hich  lovea  to  sully  evtty 
thing  with  its  own  venom* 

The  reply  of  the  opposiiion  prints  was  that,  in  the  ei -governor  of 
Blaye,  ii  was  the  uncle  of  the  Duchess  of  Oerri  wbo  must  have  fell 
jnaylie<h  tb'tt,  consequently,  the  king  was  not  as  disinterested  as  wai 
wished  to  be  supposed ;  that  eulogies  were  not  reasons,  especially 
coming  from  a  courtly  pen;  ibat  the  king's  pretended  horror  for  duel- 
ling hod  not  led  him,  after  all,  lo  prevent  a  duel,  all  the  preparations 
for  which  were  mode  under  hi»  eyes,  although  a  word  of  his  to  his 
aide-de.cump,  or  lo  General  Bugeaud,  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
purpoise;  that,  once  (<^t  all,  that  it  was  by  facts  and  not  by  invectives 
tl^iat  charges  founded  upon  sucb  clearly  established  and  connected  facta 
were  to  be  met.     They  compared  all  Ih©  circumstances  of  the  deplora* 
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ble  business;  the  exclamatioB  of  M.  Dulong  immediately  followed  by 
an  explanation  with  which  Greneral  Bugeaud  seemed  satisfied ;  the  ex* 
asperation  caused  by  the  false  report  given  in  the  Journal  des  Dibats  ; 
the  arrangement  which  had  been  entered  into  and  was  immediately 
afterwards  broken  by  the  irritating  commentaries  of  the  evening  organ 
of  ministers ;  the  amicable  feelings  evinced  by  General  Bugeaud  in  the 
morning  changed  by  evening  into  reserve  and  bitterness ;  the  frivolous 
rejection  by  M.  de  Rumigny  of  the  entirely  pacific  interposition  of  Ar- 
mand  Carrel ;  the  desertion  of  his  post  at  the  Ch&teau  by  M.  de  Ru- 
migny to  fulfil  a  task  which  any  other  friend  of  General  Bugeaud's 
could  have  undertaken  as  well ;  the  deferring  to  give  up  the  letter  until  * 
a(\er  the  duel,  as  if  it  had  been  kept  back  to  use  in  case  of  need  against 
Dulong,  should  he  have  been  the  victor ;  the  subsequent  burning  of  the 
letter  in  the  king's  presence ;  and  the  persisting  in  giving  the  ball  in  the 
evening  of  the  fatal  day  instead  of  countermanding  it,  although  under 
the  circumstances  nothing  could  have  been  in  better  taste,  especially  if 
it  had  been  true,  as  the  Journal  des  Dibats  stated,  that  the  result  of  the 
duel  had  excited  the  liveliest  grief  at  court ! 

We  have  soflened  down  the  features  of  this  dispute,  which  rose  to 
the  highest  degrees  of  violence  and  passion.  Enough  has  been  de- 
scribed to  show  the  excitement  which  prevailed,  and  how  far  party 
dared  to  go. 

Du long's  relative  and  dearest  friend,  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  was  absent 
from  Paris  when  the  melancholy  catastVophe  occurred.  The  deputies 
in  opposition  addressed  a  collective  letter  to  him,  expressing  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  grief  which  awaited  him,  and  which  was  poignant  in 
the  extreme.  Finding  he  could  not  summon  nerve  to  return  to  an  as- 
sembly where  death  appeared  to  have  made  one  place  vacant  for  ever, 
and  convinced  besides,  that  France  could  not  soon  be  stopped  on  the  road 
down  which  she  was  precipitating  herself  blindfold,  he  resigned  his  seat, 
preferring  to  lament  in  solitude  his  own  woes  and  those  of  his  country. 

Dulong's  obsequies,  like  his  death,  formed  a  truly  political  event. 
His  hearse  was  followed  all  along  the  Boulevards  by  an  innumerable 
multitude.  Grovernment,  fearing  an  outbreak,  called  out  all  the  troops 
at  its  disposal,  and  separated  the  procession  at  diflTerent  points  by  move- 
ments of  horse  and  foot.  His  friends  ranged  themselves  in  profound 
grief  around  the  resting-place  where  the  good  man  was  to  sleep  his 
everlasting  sleep,  and  MM,  Salverle,  Tardieu,  Cabet,  Langlois,  Armand 
Carrel,  and  Dupont  (the  barrister),  delivered,  in  turns,  valedictory  ad- 
dresses. The  latter  concluded  his  address  with  the  following  beautiful 
words :  "  We  live  in  one  of  those  corrupt  periods  of  the  world  in  which 
the  conscientious  man,  except  he  choose  to  give  the  lie  to  truth,  ought  to 
be  ready  to  back  his  thoughts  with  his  sword.  Dulong  understood  the 
sad  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  life  no  more  belonged  to  him  than  ours 
to  us.  His  life  belonged  to  truth,  and  when  truth  asked  it  from  him,  he 
satisfied  the  covenant,  he  gave  his  life." 

Paris  was  still  under  the  impression  of  this  tragic  event,  when  scenes, 
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in  which  igoomlny  and  atrocity  marched  haad  In  hand,  auddenty  Ulled 
it  with  grief  and  shame. 

A  law  had  just  been  passed  which  submiited  to  the  formality  of  a 
prefimtnary  authority  granted  by  ihe  police,  al!  writings  sold,  distn* 
billed  I  or  cried  In  the  public  streets.  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  speak 
ihe  Iruth — the  crier^sent  into  the  squares  and  streets  by  the  enemies  ol 
government  were  often  only  the  porters  of  scandal,  the  heralds  ot"  revolt ; 
and]  in  the  libels  which  they  dtstributed,  the  falsehood  of  the  attacks  was 
not  un frequently  matched  by  the  gross  language  and  coarse  boutcrs  in 
which  they  were  conveyed.  Now,  flattering  the  people  fs  cowardice, 
deceivinj^  them  ts  crime.  For  the  government  to  inlerfere  to  put  a  stop 
to  such  disorder,  was  its  duty*  But  how^  could  it — accustomed  to  meet 
defamation  by  defamation,  and  lie  by  lie, — it,  which  had  never  hesitated 
upon  attack  or  upon  defence  by  the  very  same  agents,  and  by  employ* 
ing  the  most  abject  libellers,  bow  and  with  what  face  could  it  abandon 
the  exclusive  freedom  of  the  streets  to  the  hirelings  of  the  sec  ret -service 
money?  For  this  w-as,  In  fact,  to  create  a  monopoly  of  calumny*  It 
was  exalting  above  the  nefarious  power  of  the  magistracy  the  preven- 
tive power  of  the  police,  and  on  the  great  question  of  the  defence  of 
order,  lowering  the  judge  before  the  spy. 

Trouble  was  anticipated  ;  ftnd  it  came.  The  execution  of  this  law 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  sentence  of  death  pronounced  on 
certain  popular  prints;  tind  their  proprietors  did  not  choose  them  to 
disappear  without  giving  at  the  lea^t  public  testimony  of  their  indignn- 
tioti  and  their  courage*  On  Sunday,  February  28,  a  general  distribu- 
tion of  these  prints  being  lo  take  place  in  the  square  of  the  Exchange, 
an  immense  crowd  had  collected  there,  perfectly  inolfensive,  tolerably 
quiet,  but  every  moment  increased  by  the  tide  of  foot  passengers.  Of 
a  sudden  the  gates  of  the  Exchange  are  opened,  and  there  pour  forth, 
on  the  squan^,  police  agents,  habited  in  the  biotise  of  the  working  man, 
and  armed  with  clubs,  headed  by  some  of  the  town -guard  (sergents  de 
viile)  in  full  uniform*  These  wretches  rush  with  furious  shouts  upon 
the  crowd,  which  falls  hack  in  astonishment,  dealing  out  their  blows  at 
random,  adding  insult  to  cruelty,  and  revenging  themselves  for  the 
horrona  they  inspired  by  the  most  shocking  brutality.  There  is  a 
general  rush  to  escape;  ihe  street  Neuve^Vtvienne  is  blocked  up  with 
fugitives  who  611  the  air  with  their  cries;  women  are  thrown  down  and 
trampled  under  foot ;  children,  ftilling  under  the  bludgeon,  siAin  the 
pavement  with  their  blood;  j>eaceable  passengers  are  assailed  by  fiends 
who  beat  them  down  and  stamp  upon  them ;  and  when  a  commissary 
of  police  interferes  to  put  an  end  to  the  shameful  scene,  so  far  from 
acknowledging  his  nuthoHty  they  threaten  him.  M,  Argont  himself 
was  a  spectator  of  the  drama.  Some  troops  of  horse  were  sent  for,  but 
when  the  hrave  fellows  saw  the  wretches  with  whom  they  had  to  act, 
they  hlushnd  for  shame,  and  gently  urged  on  the  multitude  before  Ihem 
w^ith  friendly  gestures  and  sympathising  looks. 

Ail  Paris  was  indignant.  Among  the  wounded  were  many  citizens 
attached  to  the  government !  the  victims  belonged  to  every  class  of 
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society  and  every  shade  of  opinion ;  the  whole  population  felt  itself 
humiliated.  The  Journal  des  Debuts  had  the  grace  to  keep  silence  on 
the  subject;  and  M.  Sal verte,  ascending  the  tribune,  summoned  the 
minister  to  account  to  the  country  for  this  vile  and  premeditated  attack 
on  the  people.  M.  d'Argout,  who  was  deficient  neither  in  firmness 
nor  talent,  broke  down  under  the  weight  of  the  accusation.  He  declared 
that  recourse  had  been  had  to  police  agents  in  disguise,  as  they  were 
the  most  capable  of  distinguishing  the  innocent  from  the  guilty — and  yet 
the  attack  had  been  indiscriminate.  He  pretended  that  bodies  of  the 
police  had  been  employed  in  order  to  avoid  the  destructive  charges  of 
cavalry;  yet,  M.  Gisquet^s  agents,  with  their  bludgeons,  had  just  dis- 
played a  hloodthirstiness  which  equalled  the  worst  that  bayonets  could 
do  !  His  defenco  was  an  insult;  and,  besides,  he  gave  no  reply  to  the 
charge  of  having  usurped  an  authority  beyond  the  laws.  Unluckily, 
the  enemies  of  government  served  its  cause  by  their  dishonest  exagge- 
rations and  false  tales,  which  furnished  the  majority  with  an  excuse,  of 
which  it  took  advantage,  for  acquitting  the  ministers.  By  proving  the 
falsehood  of  many  of  the  charges,  facts  which  could  not  be  disputed 
were  thrown  into  the  background ;  and  a  bill  of  indemnity  was  passed 
amidst  the  most  odious  sneers  which  had  ever  affected  the  dignity  of  a 
public  assembly.  Thus  the  government  was  acquitted  by  the  Chamber; 
but  it  had  been,  and  it  remained,  condemned  by  public  opinion. 

All  this,  however,  was  but  the  prelude  to  greater  calamities.  The 
law  proscribing  associations,  which  had  long  been  looked  for  by  some 
and  dreaded  by  others,  was  at  last  laid  before  the  Chamber.  It  ag- 
gravated the  famous  291st  article  of  the  penal  code — that  legacy  be- 
queathed to  the  Restoration  by  the  despotism  of  the  Empire,  and 
against  which  the  liberals,  with  MM.  de  Broglie  and  Guizot  at  their 
head,  had  so  violently  protested.  The  291st  article  proscribed  every 
association  of  more  than  twenty  persons,  which  had  not  received  the 
sanction  of  government ;  but  the  new  law  proposed  to  extend  its  provi- 
sions to  every  association  divided  into  sections  of  fewer  than  twenty 
persons.  The  291st  article  was  restricted  to  associations  meeting 
periodically  ;  the  new  law  was  unfettered  in  this  respect.  The  291st 
article  attached  penalties  to  the  heads  of  illegal  associations  only  :  the 
new  law  included  all  the  members.  Lastly,  by  a  gross  violation  of  the 
Charter,  offences  against  the  291st  article,  thus  altered,  were  to  be 
brought,  not  before  a  jury,  but  the  police  courts  (tribunauz  correcti' 
oneh). 

The  famous  debate  on  this  law,  which  was  to  end  in  a  civil  war,  was 
opened  on  the  11th  of  March.  There  was  not  a  heart  but  was  filled 
with  trouble,  not  a  face  but  what  wore  the  marks  of  the  liveliest 
anxiety.  It  was  well  known  that  if  such  a  law  passed,  it  could  only  be 
met  by  the  Societi  (ks  Droits  de  P Homme  with  open  resistance ;  and, 
therefore,  greater  sensation  than  astonishment  was  excited  in  the  Cham- 
ber when  M.  Sudre  launches  from  the  tribune  these  bold  and  terrible 
words — "  The  Society  des  Droits  de  VHomrne  will  begin  no  tumults  ; 
but  were  it  not  resolved  to  wait  until  the  French  people  shall  declare 
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their  sentiments^  the  number  and  courage  of  lEs  members  might  pcN 
chance  impel  it  ni  once  to  armi*"  Such  was  the  decfaralion  with 
which  the  debate  opened,  and  persona!  attacka  were  the  order  of  the 
day,  Atiu»ioi)s  were  made  to  three  indtviduals  »itttng  on  the  ministe* 
rial  bench^  of  whom  one  ( IVL  de  Broglie)  had  opened  his  house,  during 
the  Restoration,  to  the  Socii:££  tks  Amis  de  la  Presse  ;  another  (M*  Gui- 
2ot)  hoid  been  the  prime  mover  in  the  SocitU  aide^oi  k  cid  faidera^ 
and  the  thifd  (M»  Oarihe)  had  been  an  associate  of  the  Carbanari* 
The  allugion  was  understood  by  all  present,  and  M,  Pages  (de  I'Arriege) 
overwhelmed  ministers,  especially  M,  Gui^ot,  with  \m  sarcasms  on  that 
point.  The  only  anewer  the  latter  could  make  w^as  by  explaining  away 
the  views  and  intentions  of  the  SociiU  auk'tai^  w4ien  he  belonged  lo  it 
— A  pitiable  begging  of  the  tjuesiion  unworthy  of  him,  and  of  which  he 
waa,  dQubtlesa,  conscions,  since  his  humbled  pride  aought  refuge  in 
passion*  Pale,  with  head  erect,  body  trembling  with  emotion,  and 
extended  arni,  he  hurled  at  the  republican  party  Insults  for  iheir  de6* 
aoce.  Quick  at  making  up  for  the  weakness  of  his  defence  by  the 
haughtiness  of  his  attacks,  he  was  great  in  his  bravado  and  contempt., 
**  Man  vexes  himself,  God  leads  him,"  he  exclaimed,  quoting  Bos  suet ; 
and,  according  to  him,  the  paths  of  ministers  are  God's  ways  in  France* 

Many  speakers  took  a  part  in  the  genernl  discussion  before  the  bill 
went  into  committee,  and,  among  its  supporters  were  MM*  Keratry, 
Folchiron*  Viennet,  and  Herve  ?  and,  arnongst  those  who  spoke  against 
it,  MM.  Portalisj  Salverle,  Garnier^Pages,  Bignon,  de  Sadc,  and  MertI* 
hou.  An  amendment,  moved  by  M.  Berengcr,  gave  precision  to  the 
debate, 

M,  Berenger  desired  the  recognition  oflbe  principle  of  the  right  of  asso> 
ciation,  whilst  its  exercise  should  be  submitted  to  legal  restraint:  and  he, 
the  re  rore,  moved  that  associaiions  might  be  formed  without  any  prelimi- 
nary permission,  being  simply  bound  to  communicate  to  the  authorities 
iheir  rules  and  object ;  that  the  mayor  of  the  commune  should  hnvc  a  right 
lo  be  present  at  iheir  meetings,  and  disperse  fhem  if  he  thought  ftt ; 
and  that  governrnent  should  have  the  power  of  dissolving  associations 
esteemed  dangerous,  but  sboold  be  accountable  to  the  Chamber  for  the 
exercise  of  the  privilege*  Thus,  this  amendment  of  M,  Berenger's 
sabstttuted  the  repressive  system  for  the  preventive  countenanced  by  the 
government  bill. 

The  amendment,  ably  proposed,  was  most  eloquenily  seconded  by 
M*  Odillon  Barrot* — What !  were  civilization  and  human  reason  to  be 
outraged  by  the  abrogation,  under  form  of  law,  of  a  right  without  which 
society  could  not  exist,  and  which  is  the  most  imperious  and  inevitable 
of  all  necessary  rights?  What!  was  not  this  sell**same  291  st  article 
the  otiapring  of  the  imperial  dictatorship,  and  which,  under  the  Restora- 
tioD,  bid  seemed  so  crushing,  sofficfent  for  the  wants  of  a  revolution 
brought  about  in  the  name  and  for  the  service  of  liberty  ?  Government 
lOUght  to  live ;  but  was  the  destruction  of  the  generative  principle  of 
iociety  essential  to  its  existence  1  Did  ibe  necessity  for  regulating  a 
right  imply  the  necessity  for  denying  it  ?     Were  we  compelled,  like 
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savages,  to  cut  down  the  tree  in  order  to  gather  the  fruit?  Submit  the 
right  of  association  to  the  permission  of  government — why,  it  was 
placing  in  the  hands  of  authority  an  arbitrary  power  before  which 
might  disappear  the  charter,  its  guarantees,  the  right  of  election,  the 
liberty  of  the  press — everything ;  since,  when  citissens  endeavour  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  regard  to  the  candidate  who  best  de* 
serves  their  votes,  they  clearly  associate ;  when  they  combine  their 
means  or  thoughts  to  start,  write,  or  edit  a  paper,  they  clearly  associ- 
ate ;  were  the  opposition  electors,  when  combining  to  return  a  deputy  to 
the  Chamber,  to  have  to  appeal  to  the  pleasure  of  government  ?  Then, 
no  more  freedom  of  election.  Were  journalists  to  depend  on  the  suf- 
ferance of  the  authorities  ?  Then,  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  gone. 
The  proposed  law  was  insolent  beyond  all  example  in  the  sweeping 
nature  of  its  propositions,  and  was,  besides,  impossible  to  carry  into 
effect.  By  the  291st  article,  as  it  stood,  the  offence  could  at  least  be 
defined  ;  the  facts  of  the  meeting  of  more  than  twenty  persons,  of  its 
periodical  character,  and  of  the  bearing  of  the  law  on  a  given  number 
of  individuals,  furnished  so  many  means  for  the  substantiation  of  the 
charge.  But  what  were  the  means  of  proofs,  with  the  article  altered 
as  proposed  ?  Could  the  oflfence  be  specified  under  all  that  variety  of 
forms  which  it  can  so  easily  assume  ?  Could  it  be  punished  in  the  per- 
sons of  an  illimitable  number  of  the  guilty?  The  proposed  law,  brutal 
in  theory,  would  be  in  practice  childish  and  ridiculous. 

M.  Thiers  replied  in  a  shrewd  and  guarded  speech,  that  every  right 
in  civilised  society  required  legislative  regulation,  that  it  was  a  strange 
pretension  that  political  societies — fomenters  of  discord  and  schools  of 
sedition,  should  be  exempted  from  the  necessity  for  preliminary  per- 
mission to  which  anonymous  and  even  benevolent  societies  were  sub- 
ject ;  that  the  strength  of  government  in  a  country  with  a  population 
of  thirty-two  millions  of  souls,  resulted,  not  from  its  having  some  thou- 
sands of  placeholders  and  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers  at  its 
disposal,  but  from  the  means  it  possessed  of  making  its  will  reach  eve- 
rywhere, of  concentrating  its  power  through  the  agency  of  a  well* 
constructed  hierarchy,  and,  in  short,  of  being  present  everywhere  at 
once;  that  leaving  so  valuable  a  power  to  individuals  was  unseating 
authority  for  their  profit,  and  gifling  them  with  all  the  might  of  govern- 
ment ;  that  the  danger  of  this  was  incalculable ;  that,  mtroduce  but 
the  smallest  degree  of  regularity  into  revolt,  or  discipline  into  anarchy, 
and  the  state  was  ruined  ;  that  the  law  against  associations  was,  con- 
sequently, a  law  securing  the  public  safety  ;  that,  as  regarded  M.  Ber- 
enger's  amendment,  it  placed  a  useless  weapon  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment, since  as  soon  as  an  association  was  dissolved  under  one  name  it 
might  reappear  under  another,  and,  dying  as  the  SociiU  des  Droits  de 
P Homme f  might  revive  as  the  SociiU  des  Amis  du  Peuple;  that, 
with  regard  to  the  probable  abuse  of  the  law,  the  public  might  be  at 
ease  on  that  head,  since  government  had  no  wish  to  meddle  with  me- 
chanical, literary,  scientific,  religious,  or  benevolent  societies,  and  was 
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onty  interested  in  breaking  up  political  societies — the  entronched  cnmps 
of  Inctton, 

Thta  speech^  which  M.  Thiers  wound  op  by  a  skilful  and  lilK-Iike 
reirospecl  of  the  policy  of  the  Empire  ai>d  of  the  Restorntiorsj  com- 
pared With  that  pursued  since  Louia  Philippe  come  to  I  he  throne,  produced 
a  very  deep  impression  od  the  Chamber,  The  amendment  was  rejected 
M*  Thiers  was  certainly  not  in  the  WTong,  when  he  described  the  S^* 
cid^  iic^  DroHs  de  P Homme  ag  an  army,  which,  shifting  war  upon  the 
nation,  might  at  any  moment  change  the  apparent  destiny  of  France. 
Without  the  law  against  associations,  not  as  understood  by  the  opposi- 
tion, but  as  asked  by  the  governmenti  ihe  consritulional  monarchy  was 
at  an  end.  This  was  a  certainty  ;  and  they  who  doubted  it,  like  MM* 
Bignon,  Berenger,  and  Odilon  Barrot,  did  not  know  the  strength  and 
vigour  which  an  organized  democracy  would  have  had*  Yes;  M, 
Thiers  rightly  said,  **  We  must  have  this  arbitrary  power*  or  wc  are 
lOil "  But  this  "i^ty  confession  was  a  demolishing  con dem nation  of 
the  system  represented  by  the  speaker.  What  a  government  must  that 
be,  which  cannot  maintain  itself  without  such  destructive  resources! 
What  a  government  must  that  be  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  ni  ao 
end,  if  the  most  necessary  and  sacred  of  all  rights  be  not  put  at  the 
capricious  mercy  of  se\en  or  eight  individoala  !  The  measure  of  the 
weakness  and  illegitimacy  of  a  power  is  the  extent  of  the  resources 
which  il  consumes,  It  is  unworthy  to  exist,  if  ihe  interesis  which  it 
arms  against  itself  are  so  numerous  and  powerful,  that  contact  with 
Itberty  must  be  mortal  to  it ;  and,  if  it  can  only  exist  by  absorbing  ihe 
life- blood  of  a  people,  why  should  il  exist  at  all? 

It  is  obvious  that,  to  have  opposed  the  law  to  any  purpose,  the  foun- 
dations of  the  system  which  had  rendered  this  law  so  monstrouj^ly 
necessary,  ought  to  have  been  boldly  attacked.  This  ihe  opposition 
durst  not  do,  and  the  triumph  of  ministers  was  complete.  Various 
amendments  were  moved  by  MM,  Taillandier,  Corcelles,  Anglade, 
Glats-Bizoin,  de  la  Rochefoucald,  Dubois  {Loirt^Inftrieure)^  Tewbn, 
Roger,  and  Charamaule, — all  designed  to  counteract  the  fatal  tendency 
of  l4ie  proposed  low  ;  but  they  were  rejected  in  succession  by  a  syate* 
matic  majority,  and  associations,  whether  for  I  he  pro  mot  ion  of  in  dust  ry> 
science^  letters,  religion,  or  charity,  became  no  otherwise  lawful  than 
as  it  plea^d  ministers.  This  was  the  de<:ision  of  2i6  votes  out  of  -tOO, 
However,  civilization  was  not  so  tar  outraged  without  having  had  ener- 
getic defenders,  M,  Berryer  exclaimed,  in  one  of  those  transports  of 
fceling  which  lightened  up  his  countenance  and  shook  his  voice^ — 
**  There  is  something  more  disgusting  than  revolutionary  impudence  ;  it  ia 
the  impudence  of  aposfacies  f  -  and  M.  Pages  (de  l^Arriege}  thundered 
forth  the  fallowing  protest,  which  must  for  ever  stigmatise  thiij  law  i — **  If 
any  Frenchman,  an  honest  man,  desires  to  found  an  association  for  the 
pfopngntion  and  support  of  Christianity,  I  am  his  man,  defipiie  your 
ministers  and  your  law.  If  any  Frenchman,  an  honest  man,  desires  a 
greater  difTusion  of  the  knowledge  which  paves  the  way  for  the  moraEi* 
ty  of  the  fuiure,  and  the  happiness  of  humanity,  \  am  his  man,  despite 
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your  ministers  and  your  law.  The  slave  of  all  just,  the  enemy  of  all 
unjust  laws,  I  will  never  hesitate  between  persecutor  and  victim. 
I  know  no  human  power  which  can  make  me  an  apostate  to  God, 
humanity,  and  Prance ;  and,  to  obey  my  conscience,  I  will  disobey  your 
law." 

Among  the  deputies  who  sided  with  government,  there  was  one  who 
did  not  give  his  vote  until  he  had  explained,  that  he  only  voted  f^  the 
law  as  one  of  public  expediency.  This  deputy  had  only  recently  been 
returned  to  the  Chamber ;  but  two  speeches  had  caused  him  to  be  hailed 
as  one  of  the  masters  of  eloquence.  One  half  his  genius  had  long  been 
patent.    This  deputy  was  M.  de  Lamartine. 

In  appearance,  M.  de  Lamartine  is  the  nobleman.  His  features  are 
finely  chiselled,  his  figure  tall  and  slight,  his  manner  e^sy,  though  dig« 
nified,  and  he  adds  to  the  style  of  the  perfect  gentleman  the  spontaneous 
elegance  which  is  composed  of  exquisite  nothings.  Only,  his  addiction 
to  poetry  having  accustomed  him  to  pomp  of  diction,  he  is  unskilled  in 
the  language  of  the  drawing-room,  the  light  and  lively  babble  of  the 
day.  That  such  a  man  should  be  a  democrat  was  astonishing  to  some, 
though  nothing,  however,  was  more  true.  And  if  democracy  had  not 
been  his  first  worship,  it  was  because  he  had  only  seen  her  through  the 
dust  raised  by  the  battles  of  half  a  century  ;  because  he  had  seen  her 
bleeding,  tattered,  always  ready  to  treat  with  death,  and  knowing  neither 
how  to  set  restraints  upon  herself,  nor  to  perpetuate  her  triumphs.  How 
was  it  possible  that  the  poet  of  the  Meditations^  so  calm  and  gentle, 
that  he  was  himself  almost  a  breathing  lyi^,  should  not  have  been  re- 
volted by  such  a  spectacle  ?  How  was  it  possible  that  so  harmonious 
a  soul  should  not  have  been  troubled  by  those  numerous  hymns  chaunted 
in  honour  of  slaughter?  But  false  appearances  only  exercise  a  passing 
influence  on  superior  men.  They  easily  perceive  the  march  of  grand 
ideas  through  the  disorders  which  reveal,  even  whilst  obscuring  them. 
Moreover,  we  do  not  love  the  people  for  their  virtues.  We  must  love 
them,  gross  and  vicious  as  they  are,  for  the  virtues  which  they  have 
not,  but  which  they  certainly  would  have  had,  if  they  had  not  been  de- 
prived of  tha  education  which  was  their  due,  and  stinted  in  the  happi- 
ness to  which  they  had  a  right.  M.  de  Lamartine  was  a  Christian, 
heart  and  soul,  and  to  do  the  people  this  justice  was  a  sentiment  not  too 
lofty  for  him.  And  then,  like  all  the  truly  great  and  strong-minded,  he 
could  comprehend,  that  they  only  deserve  empire  who  are  borne  to  it 
by  public  acclaim  ;  that  the  hallowing  of  any  prescriptive  right,  which 
delivers  the  people  to  the  guidance  of  pastors  chosen  by  chance,  is 
madness ;  and  that  to  resign  the  government  of  human  affairs  to  folly 
or  baseness  is  a  great  impiety.  Unfortunately,  M.  Lamartine  is  impas- 
sionable  to  a  degree  which  sets  the  suspicious  on  their  guard  against 
him.  He  was  ardently  desired  as  an  ally — but  was  one  sure  of  him, 
was  there  not  a  danger  of  losing  him  ?  The  magnanimity  with  which 
he  would  acknowledge  an  error,  and  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  would 
announce  a  change  of  opinion,  gave  a  tone  of  indecision  to  his  policy 
— and  he  was  lowered  by  it  to  his  real  exaltation.     On  the  other  hand, 
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)  §^med  aa  ill^calculatecl  for  the  leader  of  a  party  as  Chateaubriand^ 
Not  that  he  negliicted  the  practical  side  of  things*  On  the  contrary, 
he  would  busy  himself  in  such  molters  with  a  sort  of  childish  anxiety, 
as  if  he  dreaded  that  his  fame  would  otherwise  su^:r,  and  that  poetry 
should  be  ex|>o^d^  in  liis  person,  to  the  scorn  of  men  of  business.  But 
to  be  leader  of  a  (larty  is  to  be  its  slave ;  and  when  command  becomes 
a  haughty  form  of  ot^ienee,  tlien  a  total  renunciation  of  self,  of  one's 
own  ideast  and,  at  limes,  a  serviiily  of  ambition,  are  required,  of  which 
men  of  genius  are  incapable,  A  demagogue,  M,  de  Lamartine  could 
not  becotne.  He  was  ne\  er  seen  to  give  way  in  the  Chanilier  to  that 
hostile  look,  menacing  gesture,  sudden  start,  or  tmejtpected  burst,  which 
challenge  and  provoke  puasion,  and  act  on  an  assembly  like  tempes- 
tuous winds  on  the  billows  of  tlie  sea*  His  action  was  deliberate  ;  hk 
words,  of  purple  and  gold,  fell  from  his  lips  with  slow  and  measured 
Ciuience :  liis  lofty  figure  preserved  a  coldly  dignified  port ;  and,  if  we 
may  so  eJEpress  ourselves,  the  pulsations  of  his  eloquence  beat  too  tem- 
perately and  uniformly.  But  there  is  one  glory  which  is  indtsputebly 
M*  de  Lamartine's,  At  an  epoch  when  many  repubticans  had  not  got 
beyond  rhe  notion  that  the  subsiitution  of  a  consul  for  a  king  would 
insure  the  weal  of  the  people,  he,  a  legitiraatist  but  newly  converted, 
already  heralded  social  rrjform.  The  ancients,  as  all  know,  honuured 
poets  with  ihe  designation  of  Vales,  or  prophet ;  and  M.  du  Lanjartine 
was  a  poet  in  the  noblest  acceptation  of  the  word,  since  there  came  n 
time  when  courageously  shaking  off  the  prejudices  of  half  a  life,  and 
deserting  the  cause  of  power,  that  is,  of  force,  he  riveted  the  at  tent  ion 
of  his  feHow'-men  by  the  noise  of  his  illustrious  delectioii,  and  pointed 
to  the  luminous  path  which  will  be  run  by  future  generations. 

Mi  de  Lamartine  had  voted  for  the  law  against  associations,  ihrotigh 
his  fear  of  seeing  pc^litical  societies  wage  war  on  government  and  licap 
ruin  on  ruin.  He  did  not  perceive  that  this  very  law  was  about  to  give 
the  signal  for  the  battle,  so  much  dreaded  by  him  ;  that  from  tlmt  moment 
every  sword  was  half  drawn  from  its  sheath,  and  that  from  one  end  of 
Fiunee  to  the  other  there  were  preparations  for  war. 

Now^  no  impending  crisis  had  ever  found  the  executive  a  prey  to 
greater  divisions-  W^r  for  ptace  was  eagerly  pursued,  until  a  more 
terrible  war  should  break  out.  Beset  with  intrigues,  two  members  of 
the  cabinet  were  on  the  point  of  succumbing ;  and  the  Duke  de  Broglie, 
the  object  of  a  secret  and  persevering  hate,  was  himself  about  to 
resign. 

The  ctaim  mode  on  the  French  government  by  that  of  the  United 
Slates  for  I  wcuty* five  millions  of  francs  was  not  the  cause,  but  rho  oc^ 
casion  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie's  reliremeni*  Was  Franco  r^uily  in- 
debted in  the  sum  of  five-aud*tweniy  millinns  to  the  United  Slates  I 
What  vvas  i  he  origin  of  I  he  Americjin  claim?  How  far  had  the  prelen* 
aions  of  America  a  valid  foundation  I  These  were  the  quest tr»n^  which 
the  Chamber  had  lo  examine,  but  we  shall  pnss  over  I  he  deliafes  to 
which  I  hey  gave  rise,  reserving  an  e^tplanati^^n  of  the  subject  until  it 
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shall  be  again  brought  up  in  1835,  and  nnerely  observing  that  the  claim 
was  at  this  time  unhqsitatingly  rejected. 

In  its  excessive  desire  to  preserve  peace,  the  ministry  had  tried  their 
utmost  to  induce  the  Chamber  to  vote  in  favour  of  America  ;  and  yet 
the  backstairs  men  of  the  Ch&teau  managed  to  drop  black  balls  into  the 
balloting  box. 

This  was  an  extraordinary  fact ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
king  attached  the  utmost  importance  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
claim,  and  therefore  M.  de  Broglie's  friends  saw  in  this  result  only  the 
triumph  of  intrigue,  and  remained  convinced  that  as  be  was  disagreea- 
ble to  the  king,  the  vote  was  designed  to  get  rid  of  him.  It  is  true  that 
the  court  had  to  resign  itself  to  a  painful  defeat,  but  M.  de  Broglie's  re- 
tirement made  amends  for  it.  A  rejection  of  the  claim  did  not  prevent 
its  being  renewed,  whilst  the  minister's  retirement  might  be  considered 
definitive;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  courtiers,  the  advantage  of  this  way 
of  reckoning  exceeded  the  inconvenience. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  count  did  not  mistake  M.  de  Broglie's  suscepti- 
bility ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  house  broke  up,  he  went  straight  to  the  king 
and  oflered  his  resignation. 

The  king  had  little  feeling  for  parliamentary  scruples,  and  openly 
laughed  at  them  ;  to  suffer  self-love  to  interfere  with  business,  seenried 
to  him  in  the  highest  degree  silly  and  dangerous.  His  opinion  was, 
that  the  making  all  important  questions,  cabinet  questions,  was  elevating 
the  power  of  parliament  on  the  ruins  of  the  royal  prerogative.  M.  de 
Brogiie  was  far  from  partaking  these  sentiments,  but  he  was  aware  of 
them,  and  naturally  expected  to  see  the  king  hesitate  before  accepting  so 
sudden  a  resignation.  On  the  contrary,  M.  de  Brogiie  was  suffered  to 
leave  as  soon  as  he  manifested  the  wish.  The  king's  efforts  to  retain 
him  were  confined  to  those  mere  expressions  of  politeness  prescribed  by 
modern  courtesy,  and  by  which  M.  de  Brogiie  could  not  be  deceived, 
since  Louis  Philippe  betrayed  himself  by  a  particular  expression  of 
countenance  which  he  could  not  hide,  and  the  secret  of  which  his  minis- 
ters had  learned  to  divine. 

It  is  not  the  least  doubtful  that  the  Duke  de  Broglie's  retirement  occa- 
sioned the  liveliest  joy  in  the  Ch&teau.  As  We  have  intimated,  the  king 
had  a  personal  objection  to  him.  He  found  him  stiff,  obstinate,  coldly 
dignified,  and  impenetrable  to  all  minor  seductions ;  and  he  felt  ill  at  his 
ease  with  a  minister  with  whom  he  hardly  dared  to  be  familiar,  and  who 
could  detect  the  secret  meaning  of  royal  condescension.  On  the  other 
hand,  M.  de  Brogiie  had  the  fault,  in  courtly  eyes,  of  meddling  with 
matters  of  business,  and  this  in  a  department  in  which  the  king  disliked 
all  control.  In  short,  the  retirement  of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
was  but  tho  beginning  of  a  plan  long  in  embryo.  A  thorough  under- 
standing between  the  Duke  de  Brogiie,  M.  Guizot,  and  M.  Thiers,  would 
too  often  have  counteracted  the  king's  personal  policy,  and  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  sow  the  seeds  of  distrust  between  them,  and  set 
th(>m  against  each  other  by  a  dark  and  persevering  appeal  to  feelings 
of  jealousy.     Up  to  this  period  the  plan  had  made  little  progress.     The 
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friendship  of  M.  Gur^ot  and  the  Duke  de  Br<r>glie  hud  remained  free 
from  cluudt;  and  if  thdr  intimacy  insfiired  M,  Thiers  with  any  unt^nsi- 
nes^t  he  did  not  yet  eujij^ose  that  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  break 
with  them*  But  the  Duke's  resij^  nation  waa  I  he  signal  for  a  complete 
change,  M,  Guizol  and  M,  Thiera  were  placed  face  to  face,  withoul 
any  bond  of  union  between  them,  U'rth  ditferent  characters  and  atms, 
riiral  iaienti*,  and  efjoal  pretensions.  This  was  a  state  of  things  ca&ily 
to  be  turned  lo  the  account  of  the  kmg's  wish  to  govern  uncontrolled  ! 

A  new  mini^^ter  for  foreign  affairs  had  to  be  found  in  the  Dnke  de 
Broglie's  stead.  Marsha!  SouU  retained  the  ji residency  because  his 
military  reputaiton  carried  weight  with  it,  and  because  his  political  im* 
portance  in  the  council  was  not  stjfficient  to  awaken  jealousy.  The 
foreign  office  was  offered  to  M.  de  Rigny,  who  was  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded to  accept  it.  A  sailor^  he  felt  hrmsetf  at  his  ease  as  minister  of 
marine,  the  duties  of  the  office  not  being  beyond  him  ;  but  could  he 
keep  the  post  to  which  he  was  invited  1  Would  not  the  thread  of  diplo- 
matic intrigue  break  in  his  finger«  every  moment?  and  how  cf>uld  he 
reply  tn  attacks  in  the  Chamber  made  on  every  point  of  Europenn 
policy.  He  distrusted  his  capabilities,  and,  after  long  hesitation,  onSy 
consented  lo  take  the  post  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  receive 
the  benefit  of  M,  de  Broglie*s  estperience  and  advice.  The  ministry  of 
marine  was  intended  for  Admiral  Rout^inf  then  on  service^  but,  on  his 
declining  il,  was  given  to  Admiral  Jacobs, 

Other  changes  were  in  coniemplatidij.  M,  d'Argout^  a  welUin formed, 
pains-taking  man,  and  who  was  passionately  fond  of  all  business  con- 
nected with  numerical  details,  had  shed  no  brilliancy  on  the  office  of 
home  fiecretafy,  and  had  even  lost  in  the  estimation  of  his  colleagues, 
M,  Thiers,  on  the  contra rvi  a) i hough  confined  to  the  le^s  conspicuous 
department  of  the  ministry  of  commerce,  had  made  his  influence  felt  in 
every  other.  His  friends  desired  a  Mgher  position  for  him,  but  he  clung 
to  his  office,  disregnrdful  of  its  secondary  and  non-poliiical  character, 
aware  that  he  acquired  but  the  more  lustre  from  it,  and  satisfied  with 
dazding  the  Chamber  with  his  displays  on  the  questions  which  more 
particularly  belonged  to  his  colleagues.  Nevertheless,  he  iuffered  him 
self  to  be  persuaded,  especially  by  M.  Bertin*de-Vaux,  all  powerful  at 
editor  of  the  Jotirnal  rles  Dihaf^^  and  who  considered  it  rndi5*f>en sable 
that  M.  Thiers  should  become  minister  for  the  interior.  Consequently, 
an  intrigue  was  set  on  foot  in  the  council  itself  for  the  exclusion  of  M, 
d^Argoulf  and  Af.  Barthe  entered  into  it  without  a  suspicion  that  he  was 
himself  the  object  r>ra  similar  malevolent  plot ;  for  he  was  looked  upon 
n«  worn  out,  and  M.  Bcrlin-de-Vau)i  was  secretly  planning  to  instal  in 
his  steadt  as  minister  of  Justice,  M,  Per«il,  a  morose,  btit  stoui*hearted 
m«g'»9trate,  who  had  been  made  a  mnrked  man  by  party  resentment. 
We  shall  not  degrade  our  history  by  entering  upon  the  shameful  details 
of  the  intrigues  which  were  to  remodel  the  cabinet.  Sufficient  to  state 
thai  one  dAy^  while  M,  Bart  he,  sealed  in  the  Chamber  on  the  ministerial 
bench,  was  qutclly  flattering  htf  senses  with  the  sweets  of  power,  M, 
Dupin  aiti^  wai  called  out  to  receive  the  important  communtcation  that 
the  office  of  minister  of  justice  was  at  his  eervice.    The  offer  was  made 
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with  the  hope  that  he  would  refuse  it,  since  they  durst  not  give  it  to  M. 
Persil  without  having  first  offered  it  to  him ;  and  he  did  refuse.  On  that 
very  day  M.  Barthe  learnt  from  a  friend  the  intrigues  of  his  colleagues 
against  him ;  and,  in  his  indignation,  he  resolved  at  once  to  give  loose 
to  his  wrath,  and,  the  council  meeting  that  evening,  out  it  came.  This 
was  the  crisis,  and  MM.  d'Argout  and  Barthe  were  replaced  by  MM. 
Thiers  and  Persil.  To  dismiss  them  without  some  mark  of  favour  would 
have  been  imprudent.  M.  Barthe  received  the  presidency  of  the  Cowr 
des  Oomptes^  from  which  it  was  necessary  to  remove  M.  Barb6-Marbois, 
whose  austerity  in  the  famous  Kesner  affair  had  been  offensive ;  and  the 
Duke  de  Gaete  had  to  yield  to  M.  d'Argout  the  magnificent  functions  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France.  The  ministry  of  commerce,  va- 
cated by  M.  Thiers,  was  given  to  M.  Duchatel,  one  of  the  most  able  de- 
fenders of  the  treaty  of  the  twenty-five  millions :  a  clear  proof  that  this 
onerous  treaty  was  again  to  be  brought  up,  and  that  M.  de  Broglie  had 
not  been  so  eagerly  sacrificed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chamber  alone. 

But  whilst  ^hese  intrigues  were  going  on  in  the  cabinet,  the  nation 
was  fermenting  beneath ;  and  the  interests,  so  directly  threatened  by  the 
law  of  associations,  were  at  every  quarter  preparing  for  a  vigorous  efibrt. 
Meetings  were  held  at  Paris,  sonrtetimes  at  General  Lafayette's, 
sometimes  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  The 
question  of  the  line  of  conduct  they  should  pursue  was  there  discussed. 
But  what  was  to  be  done,  if  by  trampling  the  most  inviolable  principles 
under  foot,  liberty  was  to  be  violently  assailed  by  power  ?  should  force  ' 
be  met  by  force  ?  How  can  we  hesitate  ?  said  some.  Government 
begins  the  attack,  and  will  go  on  to  the  end ;  and  will  dare  all  against  us 
if  we  dare  nothing  against  it.  If  we  give  way  we  are  lost.  The  ma- 
jority, with  Garnier*Pagds  at  their  head,  objected  the  vastness  of  the 
enterprise,  the  insufficiency  of  the  preparations,  the  difficulty  of  mana- 
ging the  daring  spirits  which  would  embark  in  the  enterprise,  the  want 
of  organization,  the  number  of  troops  that  would  be  opposed  to  them, 
and  the  absolute  impossibility  of  exciting  the  bulk  of  the  bourgeoisie  to 
insurrection.  A  singular  suggestion  was  that  of  a  literary  man  noted 
among  the  republicans  for  the  savageness  of  his  disposition  and  stormi- 
oess  of  his  character,  but,  at  the  same  time,  for  his  intellectual  endow- 
ments and  heroic  disinterestedness,  who  proposed  that  since  there  is  a 
surprising  fascination  in  suffering  for  a  c^use,  so  that  one  martyr  makes 
many,  the  republicans  should  strike  a  covenant  with  death,  and  shut- 
ting themselves  up  in  a  house,  should  defend  the  principle,  attacked  in 
their  persons,  to  their  latest  breath.  It  was  not,  however,  the  chiefs  of 
the  party  whom  the  suggester  designed  to  fill  the  parts  in  this  drama. 
*'  These,'*  he  said,  '*  shall  reserve  themselves  for  the  assault  ,*  we  will 
be  the  fkscines  to  fill  up  the  ditch."  The  only  feeling  to  which  such 
strange  ideas  could  give  rise  was  that  of  astonishment.  Each  asked 
the  other  if  they  were  seriously  intended,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they 
were  only  meant  to  try  the  devotion  of  some  whose  zeal  for  the  cause 
was  suspected. 

The  committee  of  the  SocieU  de$  Dnrils  de  r Homme  meanwhile 
fodoubled  its  activity.    By  a  system  of  ooriespondeoce,  indefatigably 
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kepi  up,  it  accelerated  the  work  of  organization  which  had  heen  begun 
ill  the  provinces.  By  bold  manirestoes^  it  fostered  the  spin!  of  the  hun- 
dred and  iixty-three  sections  into  which  it  had  divided  the  capital. 
Cartridges  were  mnnufactured,  muskets  purchased,  the  garrisons  of 
Vefsaillea  and  Vincennes  tampered  with,  and  ihe  leaders  of  the  sec- 
lions  were  ordered  to  acquaint  the  commiltee  wiih  the  resources  of  the 
different  quarters  of  Pan's,  and  with  the  number  of  men  on  whom  they 
could  rely.  But  funds  failed  ;  ihe  z^al  manifested  did  not  rise  to  the 
level  of  the  prevailing  agitation  ;  and  when  I  he  nneans  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee  were  ascertained,  they  fell  far  short  of  previous  ex* 
pecfation. 

The  Asuociatmn  pour  la  Defmm  dt*  la  Lib&rti  de  la  Presse^  of  which 
Oeoerat  Lafayette  was  president,  and  MM.  Marchais  and  Btienne  Arago, 
tbt  aecrefanes,  exerted  itself  in  like  manner.  It  promoted  ils  professed 
object  by  cherishing  friendly  relations  between  the  various  republican 
prints,  by  forwarding  the  publication  of  the  works  of  poor  citizens,  and 
by  raising  throughout  France,  subscriptions  to  cover  fines.  But,paci5c 
as  the  nature  of  the  association  was,  it  favoured  the  movement  by  the 
personal  inclinations  of  ils  members*  by  its  branch  societies  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  by  its  eagerness  to  circulate  news  of  an  exciting  character. 
Unfortunately  there  eatieted  between  it  and  the  Social e  des  Droits  de 
tHomnte^  a  sort  of  secret  rivalry  nf  which,  it  was  to  be  feared,  the  enemy 
would  take  advantage  at  some  decisive  moment, 

A  Hairs  m  the  provin^s  were  neither  less  menacing  nor  less  complex, 
Jn  the  neit  chapter  we  will  show  (he  state  of  Lyons,  A  central  com- 
mittee, established  at  Perpignan,  and  communicaling  with  the  committee 
of  ihe  Association  pour  la  IJefense^  6c*;.,  at  Paris,  managed  the  depart- 
fneot  of  ihe  Easiern  Pyrenees,  the  hirth-place  of  the  illustrious  Fran9oi8 
Arago,  The  republican  party  was  dominant  in  the  Jura,  and,  under 
the  management  of  a  nephew  of  General  Bachelu's,  showed  itself  all 
powerful  in  the  town  of  Arbois.  At  Dijon,  Clermont-Ferand,  Ch§.lons- 
sur*SAone,  St.  Etienne,  Besan^on,  and  Grenoble,  the  elements  of  resis- 
tance abounded.  At  Epinal,  where  M,  Mathieu,  the  avocaU  had  great 
influence,  carbminri^  and  the  Socivl^  dts  Droits  de  r Homme  daily  ac- 
quired new  and  important  memb*»rs.  At  Luneville,  a  M.  Thomas, 
quarrer-masier-general  of  ihe  0th  regimenl  of  cuirassiers,  had  formed 
the  daring  project  of  drawing  over  to  the  republican  side  the  four  regi* 
meats  of  cuirassiers  stationed  fn  that  town  since  the  breaking  up  of  the 
army  of  exercise,  collected  There  in  1h:)S,  Enterprising,  devoted,  full 
of  intelligenct5  and  courage,  M.  Thomas  had  made  certain  of  the  assis- 
tance of  many  of  his  comrades,  had  entered  into  com municalion  with  ttio 
republicans  of  Nancy,  had  advised  the  Paris  commiiteR  of  the  Societi  d$§ 
Droits  dt  t Homme  of  his  designs,  and  only  waited  the  signal  for  action. 

Had  all  these  move  men  ti?  been  combined  and  difected  by  one  conci- 
mon  and  vigorous  will,  there  can  be  no  doubt  I  hat  the  gnvernmeni 
would  have  been  overthrown.  But  its  leaders,  hurried  away  as  they 
were  by  the  whirlwind  of  the  moment,  could  neither  give  the  necessary 
care  nor  tilne  to  \ib  proper  orgaoization. 
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The  signal  for  action  ought  properly  to  have  been  given  by  the  &- 
cUU  des  Droits  de  P Homme.  For  some  time,  however,  it  had  been 
torn  by  grievous  divisions.  It  had  received  into  its  bosom  young  men 
burning  with  fiery  passions,  and  impatient  of  the  yoke  of  the  com* 
mittee,  which  they  charged  with  lukewarmness  because  it  sufiered  pru- 
dence to  regulate  its  zeal.  The  policy  of  the  committee  was  to  hold  all 
ready  for  battle  if  it  was  forced  upon  them ;  whilst  these  youths  de- 
*  spised  arming  on  the  defensive  and  were  all  for  attack.  The  committee 
conceived  that  the  injuries  of  which  the  country  complained  might  be 
redressed  without  volunteering  a  direct  and  unmeasured  assault  on  the 
bourgeoisie;  whilst  these  young  men  scorned  all  politic  management  as 
timorous.  These  divisions  occasioned  the  formation  of  a  second  com- 
mittee, under  the  title  of  Oomiti  d!* Action  ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
an  ill-will  among  the  sectionaires^  which  was  carefully  fomented  by  the 
police,  whose  agents  penetrated  everywhere.  Afler  fatal  recriminations, 
the  original  committee  triumphed ;  but  the  junction  of  the  two  com- 
mittees was  not  efiected  without  concessions,  of  which  the  smaller  but 
bolder  party  took  advantage. 

Moreover,  the  Sociiti  des  Droits  de  V Homme  was  far  from  com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  republican  party.  The  Tribune  newspaper, 
although  violent  in  its  doctrines,  was  independent  of  the  society,  to 
which  its  editor,  M.  Armand  Marrast,  did  not  belong.  It  was  the  same 
with  MM.  Armand  Carrel  at  Paris,  Anselme  Petetin  at  Lyons,  and 
Martin  Maillefer  at  Marseilles;  who  all  three  felt  a  repugnance  to  any 
hazardous  attempt,  which  they  did  not  try  to  conceal.  Naturally  averse 
from  all  the  artifices  of  the  demagogue,  and  accustomed  to  the  regu- 
larity of  military  discipline,  Armand  Carrel  was  troubled  at  the  display 
of  forceful,  but  irregular  passions,  always  threatening  to  overshoot  the 
mark ;  but  was  too  keen-sighted  not  to  detect  the  elements  of  power 
half  hidden  in  the  confusion.  If  he  was  alarmed  by  the  exaggerated 
views  of  some  individuals,  he  yet  found  in  the  very  vigour  of  their 
flights  something  pleasing  to  his  own  courage,  and  which  filled  his 
impassioned  soul  with  emotion.  He  was  oOen  on  the  point  of  publicly 
breaking  with  them,  but  at  the  very  moment  he  was  about  to  attack 
them  in  the  National^  his  paper,  he  would  hesitate  and  then  dismiss  the 
idea,  not  choosing  to  afibrd  the  common  enemy  the  triumph  of  exulting 
over  the  disunion  of  the  republicans,  and  preferring,  a(\er  all,  tumult  to 
selfishness,  inconsiderate  rage  to  base  insolence,  and  the  very  faults  of 
the  rebels  to  the  lying  wisdom  of  their  oppressors. 

To  this  difference  of  view  as  to  the  degree  of  energy  to  be  imparted 
to  the  movements  of  the  republicans,  were  added  very  serious  differences 
of  opinion.  For  instance,  M.  Godefroi  Cavaignac,  in  the  committee  of 
the  SociiU  des  Droits  de  VHomme^  and  M.  Armand  Marrast,  in  the 
Tribune  newspaper,  professed  ideas  with  regard  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  authority  of  government  should  be  based,  and  on  centralisa- 
tion, which  were  not  altogether  shared  either  by  M.  Armand  Carrel, 
M.  Anselme  Petetin,  or  M.  Martin  Maillefer.  Armand  Carrel,  however, 
was  shaken  in  his  opinion,  and  finally  gave  it  up  with  the  courageous 
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Ipoi  fatth  which  was  his  characteristic;  but  (VtM.  MnilleFer  and  Petetiii 

ctung  teniieiDiisly  to  iheira,  and  were  but  Utile  moved  hy  the  neccsiiry 
for  si  lengthen  in  g  and  ceniralising  power  after  having  provided  for  its 
luiflary  eharacler,  being  niueh  more  occupied  ta  devising  means  for 
securing  ihe  liberty  of  the  Individual  by  solid  guar«Btees,  and  for  keep- 
ing Paris  in  check. 

[f  the  repubticans  had  felt  themselves  less  slrong,  and  had  not  fancied 
they  were  oo  the  eve  of  realising  all  their  hopes,  perhaps  they  would 
have  been  less  w^arm  in  ihe  intelteclual  struggle  by  which  the  party  was 
interna  lly  ngitated.  But  the  party  was  so  headlong  in  its  reaiotve  to 
eonquert  and  was  animated  by  such  exuberance  of  fife,  that  it  con^ 
ceived  power  was  within  its  grasp,  and  that  it  was  about  to  pass  from 
theory  to  practice,  from  the  direction  of  passions  to  that  of  interests. 
For  w**  must  observe  that  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Society  fks  D rails 
de  CHomme^  and  nl  the  height  of  its  enlhusiasmf  it  hnd  actively  carried 
on  the  peaceful  bbour  of  organizing  a  plan  by  which  the  pasisions  of 
revolt  should  be  subjected  to  the  rules  of  science.  If  hod  rherefore  to 
come  to  an  understanding  on  the  means  by  which  the  nation  ^h«>uld  be 
aroused,  directed t  governed,  defended  ;  it  was  necessary  to  bo  prepared, 
nt  one  and  the  same  tim**,  for  bartte  and  ff>r  meditaiion,  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  the  moment,  and  to  ponder  on  the  calls  of  the  morrow — 
an  addilionnl  incentive  to  enthusiasm,  but  also  to  division  and  passion. 

[n  nddihon  to  the  foregoing  we  must  observe,  ihat  alihfiugh  there 
were  manv  charlmnniers  in  the  Sodett  fles  Dr&iis  de  riJamme^  the 
chiefs  of  I  his  society  and  of  the  charhonniers  did  not  move  quite  in 
concert.  In  the  aged  Buonarolti  ihe  SociHr  dcs  Drmls  de  t  Ham  me  had 
Q  much  more  severe  and  imposing  judge  than  Armand  CarreL  The 
supreme  director  of  the  mysterious  movements  of  charljonnene^  Buo- 
narolti,  had  no  confidence  in  a  conspiracy  which  openly  blazoned  its 
plans,  published  every  morning  the  oame  of  its  lenders,  and  beat  up  for 
recruits  in  the  face  of  day*  As  matters  stood,  he  was  in  the  ritihi*  A 
conspiracy  against  government  cannot  succeed,  even  when  il  nffecis 
no  secrecy t  except  its  leaders  are  kept  in  the  background.  Tbt  fact  is 
ihai  the  Socifti  had  all  the  inconveniences  and  none  of  the  advantages 
of  acret  societies.  Excel  lent  for  the  work  of  propagandism,  it  was 
Impossible  for  it  not  to  be  thrown  into  confusion  on  ihe  eve  of  a  struggle 
by  the  single  step  of  arresting  its  leaders.  Its  founder*,  in  separating 
their  course  of  action  from  that  of  the  charhonniers,  had  committed  a 
fault  whirh  they  had  dearly  to  alone  for;  since  the  first  summons  to 
arms  was  heard  by  most  of  them  in  the  depths  of  a  dungeon. 


CHAPTER   V, 

TtfR  profircss  of  our  narrative  bes  led  us  up  to  the  9Lh  of  April, 
1934;  bill  to  understand  the  evenis  which  make  ihi:*  date  a  bloody 
epoch  in  ihe  annaU  of  Lyons,  we  must  retrace  our  steps  a  little. 
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Lyons  bad  long  been  in  a  state  of  excitement ;  and  all  conspired  to 
conjure  up  there  a  vaster  and  more  terrible  tempest  than  that  dreadful 
storm  of  November,  the  roar  of  which  still  echoed  through  France. 

The  insurrection  of  November  had  taken  government  by  surprise ; 
and  therefore  it  had  neglected  nothing  to  efface  the  shame  of  its  defeat. 
The  gnrrison  was  increased  beyond  all  proportion;  troops,  divided 
amongst  the  neighbouring  towns,  were  kept  ready  to  march  at  the  first 
signal ;  the  national  guard  was  rudely  disarmed ;  fortifications  arose 
around  the  city,  and  the  cannon  which  were  to  restrain  or  destroy  it 
were  placed  no  more  than  from  1500  to  2000  metres  from  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville,  which  is  situated  in  the  most  central  and  richest  quarter  of  the 
city ;  the  war*office  purchased,  without  appearing  in  the  transaction, 
and  repaired,  a  high  wall,  that  served  to  isolate  the  Croix-Rousse,  which 
had  been  the  cradle  of  the  insurrection  of  November;  government 
managed  to  fortify  various  points,  even  in  the  interior  of  the  city  ;  in 
short,  Lyons  became  a  battle-field  prepared  for  anticipated  and  inevi* 
table  contest.  At  the  same  time,  the  military  authorities  appeared  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  a  display  of  force  as  menacing  as  it  was  haughty. 
The  Lyonese  of\en  found,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  the  squares 
covered  with  armed  soldiers;  and  trouble,  terror,  or  rage  possessed 
every  soul. 

The  republican  party,  on  its  side,  had  increased  there,  was  fully  or- 
ganized, carried  itself  loftily,  and  assumed  possession  of  the  public 
mind  with  its  customary  impetuosity.  Along  with  the  Precurseur^  a 
republican  paper,  conducted  with  much  talent  by  M.  Petetin,  but  upon 
principles  of  decentralisation  and  notions  that  lacked  boldness,  another 
paper,  the  Glaneuse,  was  established.  Its  finances  were  supplied  by 
M.  Albert,  who  placed  his  fortune  and  the  advantages  of  his  social  re- 
lations at  the  disposal  of  the  party. 

In  the  month  of  Aprir  1838,  two  suits,  commenced  simultaneously 
against  the  Glaneuse,  gave  occasion  to  a  regular  review  of  the  forces 
of  democracy.  M.  Dupont,  an  avocat  of  the  Paris  bar,  was  invited  to 
Lyons  to  afiTord  the  aid  of  his  eloquence  to  the  incriminated  paper.  M. 
Garnier-Pag^s,  to  whom  the  republican  Lyonese  had  already  in  the 
preceding  year  given  a  dinner  attended  by  2000  guests,  prepared  also 
to  proceed  to  Lyons.  M.  Philippon,  editor  of  a  very  celebrated  satiri- 
cal journal,  M.  Saint  Romme,  an  avoccU  of  celebrity  in  the  department 
de  I'ls^re,  and  M.  Trelat,  representative  of  the  republicans  of  Auvergne, 
came  to  the  rendezvous.  Fifleen  deputations  were  sent  by  the  adjoin- 
ing departments;  preparations  were  actively  made  for  a  banquet,  for 
which  2000  subscribers  were  reckoned  upon ;  6000  presented  them« 
selves;  the  banquet  was  fixed  for  the  5th  of  May,  1833,  and  no  pains 
were  spared  to  give  this  manifestation  an  imposing  character. 

The  executive  took  alarm  ;  the  men  who  under  the  Restoration  had 
decreed  n  decidedly  revolutionary  ovation  to  Lafayette  in  the  name  of 
persecuted  liberalism ;  these  very  men  vowed  that  the  proposed  banquet 
should  not  take  place  even  should  civil  war  resume  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion begun  in  November.     The  prohibition  was  expressed  in  a  decree 
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which  rester!  upnn  no  written  law.  The  stewards  of  the  dinner  df?clfti^d 
the  decree  ilfegalt  ofid  corninued  to  make  their  preparations :  bu!  sad* 
denly,  on  agtration  of  a  mysterious  character  brok«  our ;  unknown  and 
sioisier  fiices  appeared  in  the  ihoroogb fares  ;  stupid  shouts  wrre  raised, 
and  the  town  was  inonduted  with  false  circulars,  some  enltini^niatin^  ihe 
wenkness  of  the  dinner  commmee,  others  calumninting  its  uudncity. 
Had  the  pot  ire  excited  Ihii^  movement  7  Thf^  committet^  wna  convinced 
of  this,  and  being  fully  determined  not  to  overstep  the  law,  it  adjourned 
tho  dinner  to  the  12th  of  May,  after  having  had  an  opinion  drav\n  up 
by  four  ctvocitJs  of  the  Lyonese  bar,  in  which  the  illegality  of  the  pre- 
fect's decree  was  demonstrated.  The  committee  wished  to  signify  I  his 
to  lb©  prefect  through  a  huisiier^  but  not  one  minis terial  officer  would 
venture  to  lake  the  business  upon  htna.  An  appeal  was  laid  before  the 
procuTcar  du  roi^  M.  de  Chegaray ;  he  replied  !hat  any  hi^iMter  who 
shoidd  ^ign  the  notice  should  be  dismissed.  All  legal  means  were  now 
exhausted.  The  police  gave  notice  lo  the  proprietor  of  the  garden 
where  the  banquet  was  to  be  held,  tbnt  his  properly  would  be  occupied 
bv  the  milltarv*  Thousands  of  soldiers  were  to  !je  broogbl  together; 
nothing  therefore  remained  to  the  commiitee  but  a  call  to  arms;  rhey 
shrank  from  the  effusion  of  blood,  but  by  the  demeanour  of  the  repub- 
lienns,  by  the  energy  of  their  proceeding,  by  their  untamed  pride,  by 
the  mag ni rude  of  the  measures  which  n  bad  been  necessary  to  employ 
agtln^t  them,  one  might  already  judge  of  their  commanding  inflii- 
eoce. 

Some  days  afterwards  the  editor  of  the  Glaneuse  was  summoned 
before  the  jury,  Lyons  still  remembers  the  harangues  of  M,  Dupont. 
All  that  is  loftiest  In  argument,  all  that  m  most  cogent  in  logic,  the  most 
caustic  irony,  the  most  impassioned  eloquence  of  the  heart ;  all  this  M* 
Dupont  di«?played  in  this  celebrated  cause,  but  that  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  matter  was  war,  always  war.  The  Gkineuse  was  acquitted 
upon  the  6rst  trial ;  there  was  a  verdict  against  it  on  the  second.  The 
pemHy  was  terrific ;  filleen  months'  imprisonment  and  5000  francs* 
ftoe,  and  aj  if  such  a  sentence  were  not  enough,  it  was  aggravated  by 
ihe  enlbrcemcnt  ol"  the  prison  discipline,  fitted  only  for  the  lowcsSt  cri- 
minals. The  writer  was  j$eiz;ed  by  gensdarmea,  and  was  transported 
from  bri^di?  to  brigade  to  Clairvaux,  along  with  eighteen  hundred  rob- 
bef¥  $  and  the  men  who  proceeded  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  acts 
of  Teitgeance  were  the  same  who  had  cried  out  anathema  a  (gainst  the 
R^^omtion  for  its  conduct  with  respect  to  MM.  Magalon  and  Fontan ! 

Thus  were  the  causes  of  irritation  and  revolt  accumulating,  but  dis- 
union bad  crept  in  among  the  Lyonese  rlemocrats,  Charbonnerie  in 
Lyons  wanted  a  solid  organisation;  several  charbo^nnien^  with  a  sin- 
gular ignorance  of  what  constitutes  the  force  of  secret  societi*?s,  com* 
plained  of  the  mystery  with  which  the  members  of  the  katite'Vente  ntu 
tionak  remained  shrouded;  and  they  made  no  secret  of  their  aversion 
blindly  to  ob^y  orders,  the  ori^n  of  which  was  as  carefuHy  concealed 
from  ihem.  Two  Lyone-se,  MM»  ftfartin  and  Bertholon,  having  lM?en 
elecled  preaidents  of  venUs,  required  of  the  dicastire  that  they  should 
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be  initiated  into  the  secret  of  the  constitution  of  the  rente  ncUiontiie,  A 
half  promise  was  made  them,  but  either  there  was  no  intention  or  no 
ability  to  fulfil  it:  unpleasant  bickerings  ensued;  the  dissenters  named 
commissioners ;  a  new  system  of  rules  was  prepared,  and  the  reconsti« 
tution  of  the  society  was  imminent 

All  this  took  place  in  the  month  of  July,  1833.  M.  Cavaignac, 
whose  opinion  it  was  that  the  executive  ought  to  be  resisted  in  the  open 
day,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  ariived  unexpectedly  in  Lyons.  He  imme- 
diately had  interviews  with  the  most  influential  democrats,  and  inquired 
into  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  a  meeting  was  held  in  his  presence^ 
in  the  office  of  the  Pricurseur,  which  was  presided  over  by  M.  Jules 
Seguin.  Afler  a  close  investigation  into  the  resources  of  the  party,  it 
was  admitted  that  there  was  no  opportunity  just  then  for  an  open  dis- 
play of  force ;  that  the  party  should  confine  itself  to  the  energetic  pro- 
pagation of  its  opinions ;  that  even  supposing  an  insurrection  should  be 
begun  in  Paris,  Lyons  could  not  take  part  in  it  unless  with  the  volun- 
tary and  spontaneous  adhesion  of  the  working  men ;  that  it  was  impor- 
tant consequently  to  strike  root  among  the  people ;  and  that  meanwhile 
in  anticipation  of  the  crisis  it  was  expedient  to  create  a  power  repre- 
senting all  the  living  forces  of  the  city,  and  destined  to  centralize  the 
action  of  the  party,  whether  it  should  have  to  sustain  an  open  conflict, 
or  whether  it  should  be  necessary  for  it  to  secure  the  people  the  advan- 
tages of  victory.  It  was,  therefore,  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  com- 
mittee of  resistance  and  a  provisional  municipality,  which  it  proposed 
to  institute,  but  in  order  to  invest  the  committee  with  sufficient  strength, 
a  mode  of  election  was  agreed  upon  which  was  calculated  as  much  as 
possible  to  conceal  from  the  electors  all  knowledge  of  the  elected. 
Every  one  wrote  out  his  list,  and,  the  meeting  having  dispersed,  the 
president  alone  read  the  result  of  the  votes,  which  he  communicated  to 
those  who  were  elected.  Their  names  became  known  at  a  later  period; 
they  were  MM.  Jules  Seguin,  Lortet,  Bertholon,  Baune,  Charassin, 
Poujol,  Jules  Favre,  Michel-Ange  Perier,  Antide  Martin,  Riviere  cadet. 

M.  Cavaignac  chose  for  correspondents  MM.  Bertholon  and  Martin, 
gave  them  the  names  of  all  the  provincial  members  with  whom  active 
relations  were  to  be  publicly  kept  up,  and  returned  to  Paris. 

The  hour  seemed  approaching  when  the  republicans  would  rule  in 
Lyons.  In  vain  was  their  ascendency  there  resisted  with  energy ;  they 
tended  more  and  more  to  gain  the  upper  hand  by  their  courage.  CHi 
the  29th  of  July,  1833,  in  the  course  of  a  review  of  the  garrison  troops, 
some  national  guards  having  loudly  protested  against  the  bastiles,  and 
some  one  in  the  cortege  of  Lieutenant-Gene  ral  Ay  mar  having  cried 
out,  **  There  are  Austrians  here,"  two  republicans,  MM.  Jules  Seguin 
and  Baune,  hurried  up  to  Lieutenant-General  Aymar,  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  staflT,  demanded  an  explanation  of  him,  and  obtained  a 
public  disavowal. 

The  strength  of  the  party  had  nevertheless  need  of  guidance.  The 
committee  formed  subsequently  to  M.  Cavaignac's  journey,  and  which 
was  called  the  invisibk  committee^  did  not  act,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
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inlentioii  of  doing  so»  As  Tor  that  dissentm^  charbonnerie^  of  which 
wc  have  already  sfiol<en,  it  hod  set  to  work ;  but  certain  divisions  pro* 
diiced  by  personal  antijwithies — ^upineness — the  diflicuUy  of  organizing 
a  secret  society  without  limiting  its  scheme ;  all  ihis  had  concurred  to 
render  Ihe  endeavours  made  wholly  unproductive.  Out  of  the  principal 
remains  of  ckarbemfterie  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  Socieii  du 
FiTQgrig^  an  assoeiittion,  which  was  at  first  semi-puhlic  rather  than 
wholly  public,  and  of  which  M.  Lagrange  was  the  souL  The  Sodeli 
det  Droits  de  rHmfinie  came  next,  and  was  modelled  upon  that  of 
Paris,  Created  in  the  month  of  Octoberi  1§33,  it  began  on  electing  a 
committee  of  fy\*e  members,  MM,  Martin,  Bertholon^  Bnune,  IIuj|on, 
and  PoujoL  On  ihe  25th  of  December,  18^3,  a  general  meeting  of  the 
sectionariea  having  taken  place,  the  rules  were  laid  down.  Two  new 
leaders f  MM.  Albert  and  Syivnin  Court,  were  nominated,  and  the  so- 
cieiy  was  definitively  constituted. 

From  that  moment,  the  influence  of  the  republican  party  extended 
with  exlraordinary  rapidity.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1833,  the 
Sotiiti  des  Droits  de  tHnmnie  embraced  the  whole  city  of  Lyons ;  ra* 
diating  over  the  adjoining  de(>u  rt  merits^  it  had  created  corresponding 
centres  wherever  it  had  exerted  its  formidable  and  irresistible  propa- 
ganda, that  is  to  say,  in  the  most  important  towns  of  rise  re.  Drome, 
Ardeehe,  Loire,  Jura,  and  Saone-et- Loire,  There  its  dominniion  was 
so  absolute,  and  the  voice  of  its  representatives  so  respectfully  obeyed, 
that  at  Romans,  for  instance,  M,  Baune  extended  his  protection  to  the 
prefect  of  Drome,  who  had  come  wnth  ^tisdarmes  to  arrest  him,  and 
saved  that  functionary  from  the  fury  of  the  people.  It  would  be  hard 
to  conceive  an  idea  of  the  intensely  impassioned  spirit  which  prevailed 
in  Lyons  at  this  periled.  Upon  certain  days  strange  clamours  rose  in 
the  air,  and  then  a  threatening  and  haggard  population  were  seen  flock- 
ing together  to  the  open  places;  a  sort  of  human  tide  that  seemed 
ready  to  engulf  everything.  The  soldiers  were  worn  out  with  extreme 
toil  and  watching;  the  cavalry  were  alwaj's  in  readiness  to  mount. 
Bometimes  it  w^as  ballad -singers  whose  voices  they  had  to  silence ;  be* 
cause  auch  sounds  appeared  fearful  in  those  days  of  universal  perturha- 
Hon*  Sometimes  it  was,  as  in  Parts,  the  public  criers,  whose  arrest 
was  to  be  attempt^^  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  crowd.  The  authorities 
engaged  in  a  vehement  struggle  against  the  criers  in  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary, and  were  defeiited.  Exasperation  was  at  tts  height  between  the 
prelect  and  the  mayor  of  Lyons,  MM,  Gasparin  and  Pruuelle,  An  order, 
issued  by  the  latter^  frustrated  the  despotic  measures  recommended  by 
the  former.  Protected  by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  by  the  law, 
the  public  criers  were  enabled  freely  to  distribute  all  the  writings  which 
had  not  yet  been  judicially  condemned  to  seizure,  and  the  city  was  de* 
luged  with  political  publications. 

Such  ivas  the  state  of  things  at  Lyons  and  in  the  adjoining  regions 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1634,  Mutualism  then  entered  the  arena, 
and  addr'<l  to  the  complications  of  the  timea. 

Mutualism  was  the  aasodation  of  the  master  stlk -weavers ;  it  was 
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purely  an  industrial  affiur,  and  its  origin  went  back  to  1828.  Its 
statutes  excluded,  in  the  most  formal  manner,  all  discussion  of  reli« 
gious  and  political  matters.  Founded,  in  the  first  instance,  with  a  view 
to  mutual  assistance  between  the  working  men,  mutualism  was  divided 
into  lodges  of  less  than  twenty  persons  each.  Eleven  lodges,  naming 
each  of  them  two  delegates,  thus  formed  a  central  lodge,  and  the 
guidance  of  the  whole  body  belonged  to  the  council  of  the  presidents  of 
the  central  lodges.  The  power  of  the  presidents  des  centrales  had 
continued  till  the  end  of  1883,  when  it  was  broken  up.  The  associa- 
tion  wished  to  extend  its  action ;  it  wished  to  employ  the  strength  it 
derived  from  the  union  of  its  members  towards  hindering  the  decrease 
of  wages ;  it  wished  to  oppose  a  counterpoise  to  the  hypocritical  tyranny 
in  the  struggle  between  the  poor  man  and  the  rich,  which  is  impudently 
called  freedom  of  business.  But  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  new 
views,  a  new  power  was  requisite.  The  prisidents  des  centrales  were 
deposed,  and  their  authority  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  executive 
council,  which  was  itself  but  the  instrument  of  the  association  demo- 
cratically constituted,  and  deciding  everything  by  election. 

Meanwhile  the  condition  of  the  working  man  was  becoming  worse. 
By  a  melancholy  and  too  frequent  eflfect  of  competition,  orders  had 
diminished.  The  activity  of  the  Lyonese  manufacturers  was  found  to 
have  notably  decreased  during  the  first  months  of  the  year  1834.  A 
sad  contrast  I  Never  had  the  gaiety  of  the  rich  been  more  obtrusively 
displayed.  Balls  followed  balls  with  a  rapidity  in  which  there  was 
something  like  an  ostentatious  defiance.  Lyons  resounded  with  the 
noise  of  festivities ;  the  poor  man  trembled  with  indignation,  and  anger 
stole  into  his  heart  and  sat  there  beside  despair.  The  crisis  was,  there* 
fore,  become  imminent;  it  was  hurried  on  by  a  reduction  of  twenty-five 
centimes  per  ell  in  the  price  of  plushes.  This  reduction  was  not  in 
itself  very  considerable,  but  it  bore  upon  wages,  already  insufficient ; 
and  as  it  opened  a  way  to  more  disastrous  encrocu^hments,  it  was  but 
a  first  application  of  the  law  of  the  stronger.  The  plush-weavers  called 
in  the  aid  of  their  brethren  of  the  other  classes,  and  then  the  mutualists' 
society,  in  pursuance  of  their  leading  principle,  took  into  consideration 
a  general  stoppage  of  the  looms. 

Considered  in  its  physical  results  the  measure  was  a  disastrous  one ; 
regarded  as  to  its  moral  principle  there  was  something  in  it  singu- 
larly exalted.  What  could  be  more  afiecting  than  to  see  50,000 
workhig '  men  all  at  once  suspending  the  labours  by  which  they  live, 
and  resigning  themselves  to  the  hardest  privations  to  protect  from  every 
unjust  encroachment  1200  of  their  most  unfortunate  brethren !  Ac- 
cordingly, such  a  determination,  had  it  been  possible  for  the  workmen 
to  have  upheld  it,  would  have  produced  incalculable  effects.  With 
regard  to  the  working  class  it  was  the  theory  of  association  applied  on 
a  grand  scale,  and  at  the  cost  of  sacrifices  which  rendered  its  effect 
more  imposing.  With  respect  to  the  bourgeoisie,  it  was  a  terrible  but 
peremptory  demonstration  of  the  vices  of  the  industrial  regime,  which, 
founded  upon  an  antagonism  of  all  interests,  lives  only  by  the  perpetual 
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triumph  of  the  strong  over  the  wtiak,  and  keeps  up  a  flagram  hoBtilky^ 
between  those  iwo  elements  o(  production,  capital  aad  Jabouri 

All  this  was  perfectly  understood  by  the  leaders  of  the  majodiyi 
1297  voles  out  of  2341  were  given  for  the  stoppage  of  ihe  loocnH  j 
and  aa  a  great  number  of  working  men  did  not  belong  to  the  asso- 
ciation, the  latter  sent  emissaries  into  various  quarters  of  the  city 
with  orders  to  compel  every  Lyone^e  factory  to  obey  the  eommon 
law«  Some  workmen  wished  to  resist^  they  were  threateuf^l ;  thl^  waa 
a  culpable  violence,  and  one  which  gnve  the  colour  of  injustice  to 
a  juat  cause.  The  inlerdiction  had  been  pronounced  on  the  1 2th 
of  February  i  two  day  a  aJ^erward^  20,000  looms  had  ceased  to  ply  in 
Lyons. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  consternation  which  this  news  spi*ead 
through  the  city.  One  would  have  said  that  the  gory  phantom  of 
November  had  suddenly  started  up  before  the  afTnghted  imaginaiiona 
of  men.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  every  hand  but  anxious  or  ihreat- 
ening  visagea.  Men  gazed  a!  each  other  with  (>erplexed  and  inquiring 
looks,  every  bosom  laboured  with  that  heavy  air  which  announces  the 
approach  of  a  tempest*  Every  day  the  Piace  des  Ihrreaux  and  the 
vicinity  were  ftlled  with  crpwdsj  the  aspect  of  which  was  not  so  much 
excited  as  sullen.  Every  day  the  streets  were  filled  with  emigrants, 
for  terror  having  seized  upon  most  of  the  manufacturers,  they  bad 
suddenly  cut  short  their  business,  shut  up  their  houseSf  and  were 
hastening  to  the  country  in  search  of  an  asylum. 

Others  remained ;  and  these?,  far  from  taking  alarm,  began  (o  en* 
courage  each  other  to  savage  vehemence,  saying,  that  the  lime  was 
come  for  them  at  last  to  put  an  end  to  all  this ;  that  they  had  a  revenge 
to  take  since  November  i  that  it  was  the  reeoUection  of  their  deplorable 
victory  that  had  encouraged  the  insolunce  displayed  by  the  mutualists, 
and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give  them  a  severe  lesson.  Such 
were  verbatim  the  terms  employed  by  the  Coiiritr  de  Lyon^  the  pas- 
sionate organ  of  the  manufftcturing  aristocracy  of  the  city,  and  these 
feelings  agreed  bat  too  well  with  those  of  the  authorities.  The  govern- 
nieni  was  not  ignorant  that  the  republican  party  was  then  engaged  in 
an  immense  task  of  self-organ i2iilion«  It  beheld  the  SocUU  ties  Droits 
de  PHtTfrnne  extending,  increasing  In  hardihood  and  discipline,  and 
casting  its  inevitable  net  even  over  ihe  towns  of  the  second  and  third 
order.  U  foresaw  that  the  promulgation  of  the  law  against  assoclationa 
would  become  the  signal  for  a  resistance,  which  showing  itself  in  all 
points  of  the  kingdom  simultaneously  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the 
capital,  would  throw  the  whole  realm  into  confusion,  and  bring  the 
monarchy  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Hence  its  forwardness  to  anticipate  a 
crisis  which  had  all  the  character  of  fatality.  Since  it  was  impossible 
to  avoid  the  battle,  it  was  better  to  engage  in  it,  whilst  the  choice  still 
remained  to  it  of  circumstances,  lime,  wenp>ns,  ^nd  ground ;  since  it 
was  neccasary  either  to  overthrow-  the  lepubliean  party,  or  to  perish  be- 
neath its  blows^  it  was  better  to  attack  it  whiUi  embarrassed  with  the 
deA&ib  of  tiie  uMniibed  a^anization,  and  before  it  had  spread  its  ar- 
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rangements  throughout  all  France  and  terminated  its  preparations. 
Lyons  was  much  better  suited  to  the  government  than  Paris  as  the  field 
of  battle ;  centralisation  having  conferred  upon  Paris  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  achieving  decisive  victories  in  times  of  revolution. 

Thus  the  manufacturers  and  the  executive  were  both  alike  interested 
in  hurrying  on  the  denouement;  the  former,  in  order  to  fix  their  own 
position  definitively,  and  to  avenge  their  humiliated  pride ;  the  latter,  in 
order  to  deprive  its  enemies  of  time  to  make  their  arrangements,  and 
regulate  their  order  of  battle. 

But  what  the  executive  and  the  manufacturers  were  interested  in 
wishing,  the  mutualists  and  the  republicans  had  reason  to  fear. 

The  mutualists  were  in  general  neither  sufficiently  instructed,  nor 
sufficiently  filled  with  the  importance  of  political  forms,  to  long  for  a 
struggle  in  which  they  would  have  had  the  government  for  their  enemy ; 
only  let  the  question  of  wages  be  settled  in  their  favour  and  they  de- 
sired nothing  more.  As  for  the  Sociite  des  Droits  de  PHammey  its 
members  burnt  for  the  fight  and  they  did  not  conceal  the  fact ;  but  the 
most  intelligent  amongst  them  dreaded  lest  they  should  be  forced  into 
the  fight  too  soon,  and  they  wished  to  wait  before  taking  up  arms ; 
first,  until  the  departmental  organisation  should  be  completed,  and  then 
until  the  promulgation  of  the  law  against  associations  should  render  the 
attack  general. 

Facts  proved  that  such  was  the  moral  situation  of  the  confronted  par- 
ties. The  mutualists  made  overtures  of  accommodation ;  they  were 
repulsed  with  cold  disdain.  "  Stand  firm,"  was  said  to  the  manufactu- 
rers, *'  the  working  men  cannot  fail  to  give  way  when  pressed  by  hun- 
ger ;  and  if  they  proceed  to  a  revolt,  it  will  be  the  last,  for  we  have  at 
hand  cannons  and  thousands  of  bayonets."  Repulsed  by  the  masters, 
the  mutualists  invoked  the  mediation  of  the  authorities.  M.  Gasparin 
replied  that  the  executive  had  no  title  to  interfere  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
manufacturing  world,  since  all  transactions  between  capitalist  and  work- 
man ought  to  remain  free.  So  that  they  dared  to  speak  of  freedom  in 
business  transactions  at  the  very  moment  when  the  despotism  of  famine 
was  relied  upon  as  a  means  of  forcing  the  working  man  to  submission. 

Lamentable  scenes  then  took  place.  Among  the  workers  in  silk 
there  were  some  who,  though  in  a  condition  to  support  the  suspension 
of  employment,  grew  tired  of  a  state  of  things  of  which  they  perceived 
only  the  present  sterility.  There  were  others,  who,  being  too  poor  to 
endure  idleness,  could  not  bear  to  see  around  them  their  wives  lan- 
guishing and  their  children  deprived  of  bread.  Division  sprang  u^  in 
the  mutualist  society,  some  demanding  that  work  should  l>e  resumed, 
others  resisting  this ;  broils  ensued,  and  thus  the  workmen  went  on  ex- 
hausting their  strength,  whilst  their  masters  looked  on  in  triumph.  Had 
the  leaders  of  the  republican  party  in  Lyons  really  wished  to  descend 
into  the  open  forum,  they  would  have  done  so  then.  The  opportunity 
appeared  so  favourable  !  Would  not  the  SocUU  des  Droits  de  P Homme, 
which  numbered  in  its  ranks  a  considerable  number  of  mutualists,  have 
itself  brought  about  the  explosion  by  insisting  upon  the  continued  sua- 
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pemion  of  business '(  No,  it  did  precisely  the  contrary,  and  this  wtie 
the  occasion  of  one  of  the  most  violent  storms  within  the  sections.  Per- 
lidioudy  urged  on  by  police  agents  diKguieed  ns  sectionarit«,  soiiie  hot* 
headed  republicans  were  amazed  at  the  inaction  of  their  leaders  at  a 
moment  which  seemed  so  propitious,  Whut  can  they  be  watting  for  1 
Is  it  conceivable  that  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  distress  and 
despair  of  the  silk  weavers  to  bring  them  over  in  a  mass  to  the  party 
and  march  forward  with  them  ?  Such  language  was  soon  heard  m 
every  direction*  Its  lone  was  embittered  by  persons  of  dubious  cha- 
racter J  the  credulity  of  some  sectionanes^  more  zealous  than  enlight* 
ened,  was  abused ;  and  the  members  of  the  committee,  oj>enly  accused 
of  treason,  were  sulyected  to  the  threat  of  the  dagger,  Bui  ihcy  had 
invincibie  grotmda  for  resifitipg  the  torrent.  To  anticipate  the  move- 
ment of  Paris,  and  that  of  the  prnvincesj  in  Lyons,  wouid  have  boeii  to 
jeopardise  everything;  arms»  besides,  were  wanting;  the  amount  nf  the 
monthly  contributions  impo^  upon  the  seetionaries  not  being  sufficient 
even  to  cover  the  ejypenses  of  the  numberless  publications  issued  for 
several  months  from  the  presses  of  the  society.  It  i^'as  indispensable, 
at  least,  that  the  society  should  be  able  to  count  with  certainty  upon 
the  inaurrectioiml  aid  of  the  silk-weavers  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
working  population  in  Lyons,  and  that  aid  had  till  then  never  been  of- 
fered or  promised* 

We  have  said  that  a  considerable  number  of  m lit ua lists  had  entered 
the  Socieie  ties  Droits  de  tllomme^  but  they  had  done  so  only  as  indi- 
viduals, for,  as  for  the  muiuaUst  society,  considered  collectively  and  in 
lis  tendency,  it  is  certain  that,  at  the  period  in  question,  it  was  governed 
by  a  narrow  corporate  spirit ;  above  all,  it  w*as  bent  on  preserving  its 
industrial  physiognomy,  its  originality,  and  all  that  constituted  for  it  a 
situation  apart  amongst  the  w^orking  classes.  No  doubt  there  were 
amongst  it  men  exalted  above  corporate  interests,  by  the  strength  of 
their  intellect  and  the  generosity  of  their  feelings;  but  these  men  did 
n&L  constitute  the  majority,  all  whose  wishes  might  have  been  thus 
aummed  up^ — increased  w^ages  for  the  silk-weavers.  The  thing,  alas! 
was  quite  naturaL  Who  had  taken  upon  him  to  instruct  that  portion 
of  the  people,  to  give  it  notions  of  moral  ity,  to  instil  into  it  the  precepts 
of  charity,  to  teach  it  the  everlasting  rudiments  of  the  Gospelf  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  should  it  have  given  itiw>lf  up  with  entire  confi^ 
dence  to  a  political  association  in  which ♦  along  with  intelligent  and 
courageous  citizens,  there  were  found  so  many  men  of  restless  and 
impatif'nt  ambition,  so  many  grossly  ignorant  demagogues,  so  many 
men  of  doubtful  character  and  purposes,  so  many  noisy  and  aim- 
Ifits  agitators?  The  influence  of  the  clergy,  moreover,  over  the 
clisa  of  Bilk-weavers  in  Lyons,  had  always  been  rather  consider- 
able. Now,  the  following  was  the  spirit  in  which  was  exercised  this 
influence,  of  which  women  were  the  inconspicuous  but  efficient  agents. 
The  clergy,  beholding  in  the  manufacturers  but  lit>erals  and  sceptics, 
Imd  felt  no  inclinaUon  to  damp  the  dispositton  to  revolt  which  animated 
the  workmen  against  them,  but,  at  the  saiTje  time,  it  urged  the  latter  to 
distnifl  the  republican  party,  while  taking  advantage  of  its  sympathies. 
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Now  this  was,  in  fact,  precisely  the  conduct  observed  towards  the  So* 
deti  des  Droits  de  VHomme^  by  the  leaders  of  mutualism ;  for  whilst 
they  sufiered  themselves  to  be  charged  with  republicanism,  and  availed 
themselves  against  the  manufacturers,  of  the  popular  diatribes  in  the 
Glaneusey  they  spared  nothing  to  deaden  the  republican  propaganda  in 
the  lodges,  and,  in  their  orders  of  the  day,  they  ceased  not  to  inculcate 
upon  their  firiends  the  observance  of  the  rules  forbidding  the  discussioii 
of  political  topics. 

Add  to  this,  that  societies  swarmed  in  the  town.  There  was  the 
SocUte  du  FrogriSy  directed  by  MM,  Lagrange  and  L^on  Favre ;  that 
of  La  Liberie  de  la  Presse  ;  and  again,  that  of  Les  Independens^  and 
that  of  the  Hommes  Libres,  It  is  true  that  these  various  associations 
were  partly  composed  of  the  same  men,  which  somewhat  mitigated  their 
discordance  ,*  but  if  they  tended  to  one  common  goal,  they  advanced  towards 
it  with  unequal  steps.  The  committee  encountered,  likewise,  a  serioos 
obstacle,  in  the  tendency  of  the  Lyonese  towards  ideas  of  dccentralisa^ 
tion,  ideas  which  were  those  of  the  editor  of  the  JPricurseurj  M.  Petetin, 
and  which  were  shared,  at  least  in  a  philosophic  point  of  vicmr,  by  M. 
LfOrtet,  one  of  the  most  respected  and  worthy  members  of  the  party. 
What,  then,  was  to  be  done?  Which  way  was  the  helm  to  be  turned, 
in  such  a  chaos  of  uncertainties  ?  Breakers  and  tempests  were  on  every 
hand. 

And  yet  it  was  impossible  to  pause ;  the  fermentation  was  becoming 
every  hour  more  intense ;  the  collision  of  so  many  passions  was  daily 
scattering  a  thousand  sparks ;  already  the  impatient  crowd,  heated,  and 
urged  on  by  real  traitors,  panted  and  chafed  for  action.  The  committee 
did  not  feel  itself  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  up  against  such  a  state  of 
things ;  the  reins  were  falling  from  its  hand  ;  it  resolved  to  soek  direct 
assistance  from  the  capital,  and  M.  Albert  was  despatched  thither. 

His  orders  were  to  Lay  the  state  of  things  before  the  Parisian  com- 
mittee, to  consult  with  it,  and  to  bring  back  to  Lyons  M.  Godefroi 
Cavaignac,  or  M.  Guinard,  who  were  exceedingly  popular  from  their 
energy,  and  whom  the  Lyonese  committee  thought  alone  capable  of  in- 
iluentially  restraining,  if  need  were,  those  who  were  hurried  away  by 
blind  and  undisciplined  zeal,  or  of  giving  a  sufficiently  vigorous  impulse 
to  the  movement,  'should  it  come  to  that,  in  order  to  secure  success. 
M.  Albert  had  been  advised  not  to  call  either  upon  Armand  Carrel,  or 
Garnier-Pag^s  ;  the  former,  because  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  1SS0- 
cieU  des  Droits  de  VHomnfje  ;  the  latter,  because  he  appeared  too  mo* 
derate. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  committee  succeeded  in  subduing 
the  effervescence  whilst  waiting  the  return  of  M.  Albert.  One  day  M. 
Martin  was  informed  that  several  leaders  of  sections  were  holding  a 
tumultuous  meeting  in  the  Rue  Tapin ;  that  the  speakers  there  loudly 
denounced  the  wariness  of  the  leaders  as  treason,  and  talked  of  shaking 
off*  their  authority.  M.  Martin  immediately  went  in  quest  of  M.  Hugon, 
and  they  set  off  together  in  all  haste  to  the  place.  There  were  about 
forty  Bectk>narie8  assembled,  and  their  rage  was  manifested  in  their 
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faces*  One  of  them,  named  Mercet,  was  particularly  remaTkoljle  for 
liie  warmih  of  his  language^  The  inembers  of  the  cotnmiUee  demanded 
that  the  persons  present  shouhl  form  ihemseives  into  a  regular  nieettng. 
This  was  done  with  closed  doors,  and  M*  Martin  asoetided  a  sort  of 
tribune  to  address  Ihe  seciiotiaries.  He  rt^prestmted  to  them  ihai  no- 
*  thing  was  ready  for  a  scrioua  engagement ;  that  to  provoke  a  struggle 
W'ouid  be  to  hurry  ihe  party  upon  its  destruction ;  that  patience,  too, 
has  its  courage ;  that  great  care  ought  to  l)e  taken  not  rudely  and  im- 
patiently to  break  otT  the  relations  already  fonncd  between  the  com- 
tnittee  of  Lyons  mid  those  of  the  neighbouring  towns.  He  then  ac- 
quainted them  with  M,  Albert's  journey*  and  read  to  them  Jieveral  let* 
ters  received  ihc  preceding  day»  one  of  whieh  was  signed  Maximilian. 
The  energy  and  prudence  of  titis  letter  were  admirable ;  ii  recommended 
caution  and  moderation  as  the  virtues  most  necessary  to  rcpubhcans. 
M.  Martin  did  not  choose  to  make  known  the  author^  it  wqs  Buona- 
potti.  The  same  spirit  prevailed  in  the  w^arm  letter  of  adhesion  of  M* 
Menard,  formerly  procure tir  du  rot  at  Chalon  sur  Saonej  and  in  other 
letterSj  which  till  promised  an  active  but  prudent  co-operation  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  Languafj;e  like  this  hardly  accorded  with  the  pas- 
sion* of  the  assembly.  MM.  Bert  hoi  on  and  Bnune  came  in,  and  when 
the  most  refractory  began  to  vent  their  dissatisfaction  in  threats,  M* 
Baune  add  relied  the  meeting.  He  declared  that  the  committee  would 
not  give  way,  that  the  refractory  leaders  of  sections  should  Ix;  cashiered, 
and  that  they  should  find  if  need  were  that  they  coutd  be  answered  ac^ 
cording  to  the  manner  usual  wnth  njen  of  courage  when  they  are  af- 
fronted. The  energy  of  the  committee  saved  it,  and  m(^t  of  the  leaders 
of  sections  returned  to  their  aMegianee*  Some,  instigated  by  Mercetj 
w*ho  was  a  tier  wards  discovered  to  be  a  police  agent,  persisted  in  their 
blind  schemes  and  succeeded  that  evening  in  exciting  to  a  riot  500  or 
§tJO  men,  whom  they  hurried  about  the  tow^  sini^ing  the  Marseillaise. 
Fortunately  the  authorities  did  not  interfere,  and  the  men  dispersed. 

Men n while  M,  Albert  had  arrived  in  Pom.  In  pursuance  of  the  in- 
strnclions  he  had  received,  he  proceeded  first  of  all  to  the  committee  of 
the  Sociiti  dts  Droits  dt  PIloTrimc^  and  mnde  known  the  object  of  his 
journey  to  the  members  composing  it.  But  MM.  Cavargmic  and  Gidnard 
were  detained  ni  Paris  by  importnnl  rfnties,  and  would  not  sepfirate  from 
each  other*  M.  Altjert  sought  advice  of  M.  Cabei,  who  had  much  influ- 
ence over  the  people  of  the  faubourgs*  The  interview  look  place  at 
night  in  the  office  of  the  Fiypiilmre^  M.  Co  bet  was  a  1  together  in  favour 
of  a  resistance  strictly  within  the  pale  of  the  law  ;  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
assert,  that  lo  try  the  fortune  of  arms  would  be  a  glaring,  an  irreparable 
fisllyi  and  more  strikingly  to  express  alt  the  depth  of  his  conviction 
upon  this  point,  he  exelnimed,  ^*  VVe  otight  rather  to  fight  to  prevent 
fighting,''  Similar  language  was  held  by  M.  Gamier- Pages,  whom 
M.  Albert  went  to  ^o  n)  his  invitation.  But  what  M.  Albert  had  come 
to  Paris  to  look  for  was  not  merely  opinions  deprecatory  of  movementj 
but  a  man  sutlicieiiily  energelic,  and  «uflicienlly  popular  to  restrain  it. 
The  anxiety  of  the  Lyoueae  envoy  was  therefore  extreme^  and  h&  was 
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preparing  to  return  home  when  Arnnand  Carrel  sent  M.  Marchaia  to  re- 
quest an  interview  with  him.  ^^U  no  one  will  accompany  you  to 
Lyons,"  said  Carrel,  "  I  am  ready  to  do  so." — "  You !"  replied  M.  Al- 
bert, astonished  at  this  unexpected  proposal ;  "  what  sort  of  reception 
do  you  expect  in  our  town  ?  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  only  by  over- 
stepping my  instructions  that  I  have  been  able  to  hold  an  interview  with' 
you?" — ^**  What  if  I  went  to  Lyons  with  Godefroi  Cavaignac?**  replied 
Carrel. — ^"  Oh !  that  indeed — God  grant  it  may  be  so." 

Some  slight  cloud  had  passed  across  the  friendship  that  subsisted  be- 
tween Cavaignac  and  Carrel,  still  they  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  each 
other,  and  as  they  were  both  animated  by  the  loftiest  sentiments,  they 
had  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  understanding.  The  journey  was  de- 
termined on.  It  was  wished  that  M.  Lafayette  should  take  part  in  it 
on  account  of  his  name  and  the  recollections  he  had  left  among  the 
Lyonese  population,  but  he  was  then  seriously  ill :  *'  I  feel,"  he  said, 
^*an  extreme  regret  that  I  cannot  personally  share  in  the  dangers  of  so 
courageous  and  honourable  an  enterprise,  but  I  will  give  these  gentle- 
men letters  which  will  be  useful  to  them,  and  I  will  authorize  them  to 
present  themselves  as  my  lieutenants." 

Everything  was  settled ;  M.  Albert  was  about  to  precede  his  friends, 
and  a  post-chaise  was  already  waiting  for  him,  when  it  was  suddenly 
announced  in  Paris,  that  the  city  of  Lyons  had  become  tranquillised,  and 
that  the  executive  council  had  ordered  that  work  should  be  resumed. 
This  news  rendered  the  journey,  if  not  useless,  at  least  less  urgent.  It 
was  given  up,  and  M.  Albert  contented  himself  with  writing  a  letter  to 
this  effect:  '*  Abstain  from  offering  any  provocation.  Paris  is  not 
like  Lyons ;  it  has  no  need  of  being  curbed,  it  rather  wants  the  spur. 
Nevertheless,  should  the  government  attack  and  reduce  you  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  defending  yourselves,  Paris  would  back  you." 

The  moral  situation  of  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party  is  wholly 
revealed  in  these  letters.  If  they  had  no  thought  of  permitting  the  go- 
vernment to  lay  rude  hands  upon  the  liberties  which  bad  been  thought 
to  have  been  for  ever  secured  in  1830,  neither  had  they  any  intention 
of  drawing  the  sword  unnecessarily,  and  at  the  caprice  of  wild  or  guilty 
passions.  Nothing  proves  this  more  clearly  than  what  passed  at  Lyons 
during  Albert's  journey  to  Paris.  Several  Lyonese  republicans,  of  de- 
servedly high  repute  among  their  fellow-citizens,  had  been  the  first  to 
interfere  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  mutualists.  A  letter,  ad- 
vising the  latter,  in  noble  and  impressive  terms,  to  resume  their  sus- 
pended labours,  was  signed  by  MM.  d^Gpouilly,  Leon  Favre,  Lortet, 
and  Michael  Ange  Perier.  MM.  Baune  and  Jtles  Seguin  went  also 
from  workshop  to  workshop,  preaching  resignation  and  tranquillity. 
The  executive  council  of  the  mutualists  was  already  disposed  to  this, 
but,  acting  merely  as  a  medium  of  transmission,  it  had  no  orders  to  give. 
Thanks  to  the  suggestions  of  the  republicans,  it  assumed  a  more  active 
part,  ordered  the  workmen  to  resume  their  suspended  labours,  and  was 
obeyed.  On  the  22d  of  February,  1834,  all  the  looms  of  Lyons  wese 
plying  as  usual. 
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Quiet  hod  thus  reitirned  lo  ihe  city,  but  the  law  against  associations 
fioon  became  known  there,  and  ihc  people  was  violciUly  driven  buck 
u|K)n  revoft.  A  (earful  clamour  arose  among  ntl  the  trades^  b<jdies| 
ihe  fnutunlisi?*  saw  themselves  directly  menaced,  and  assi^mbled  tumul- 
tuously ;  a  prottsi  was  published  by  ihe  I^ho  rk  la  Fahnque^  \i  was 
signed  by  2540  persons,  and  CDncluded  with  ihese  words i  "The  ma* 
tualists  declare  ihtit  ihey  will  never  Ixind  iheir  net^ks  beneath  so  bru- 
tnlisinga  yoke;  Ihey  declare  that  iheir  meetings  shall  not  be  ^uajiended. 
Taking  their  stand  upon  the  most  inviolable  right,  I  hat  of  living  by  the 
labour  of  their  hands,  they  wiil  know  how  to  resist,  with  all  the  energy 
thai  characlerizi's  freemenj  every  brutal  attempt  againsl  their  immuni- 
ties; and  they  will  not  recoil  from  any  iacrifice  for  the  defence  of  a 
right  which  no  human  power  can  wrest  from  ihem/* 

The  executive,  upon  its  part,  seemed  to  invoke  genera!  war  on  Lyons* 
Aa  long  as  the  strike  had  lasted,  no  w^orkmen  had  been  arrested ;  afler 
work  was  resumed,  and  at  the  moment  when  it  was  least  expected,  six 
mutualists  were  impri^ioned  as  coalition  leaders.  Immediately  there  was 
a  burst  of  indignation  ai  Croix -Rouisse,  Saint  Juste,  and  Saint  Georges, 
and  the  workmen  encouraged  each  other  to  resistance*  **  We  loo," 
said  twenty  master  weavers,  in  a  letter  to  the  pronureur  du  rm^ — **  we 
loo  were  members  of  the  executive  council ;  we  demand  to  be  partakers 
in  our  com  Hides'  fate," 

The  law  agiiinst  associations  was  an  incumbrance  to  the  trading 
societies,  as  well  as  to  those  of  a  pnlitical  character;  the  scheme  of  re- 
sistance became  universal.  Mutualists,  laitors,  shoemakers,  hatmakers, 
workmen  of  every  kind,  and  members  of  the  SociHi  dts  Droits  de 
rifamme  all  bjecame  soldiers  in  the  same  cause ;  all  hesitation,  alt 
wavering,  was  at  end^  The  cry  of  Vive  la  Repuhliqiie  f  should  be 
raisedj  and  then  to  batt!e»  Girard,  one  of  the  members  of  ihe  executive 
eottneil,  took  the  first  step.  The  various  trades^  onions  delegated 
several  of  their  members  to  give  a  common  direction  to  the  common 
rftsentments  of  all,  and  a  ComUe  d*en$en%bk  was  formed.  The  Societi 
ties  Zhviis  de  rjfomm^coM  not  tie  represented  in  that  committee  with* 
out  being  absorbed  by  it ;  and  this  actually  happened,  for  nothing  could 
depict  the  fierce  enthusiasm  with  which  the  trades^  unions  were  ani- 
mated. They  accused  their  central  committee  ot^  languor  and  supine* 
ness^and  burnt  with  desire  to  come  to  blows,  "  Beware,"  said  influential 
oiutualiifts  to  MM.  Ikune,  Martin,  and  Albert,  '^  if  your  sections  do  not 
turn  out  into  the  street^  we  will  do  so  without  them  ;"  and  when  a  voice 
cried  out,  *'  But  we  want  arms,'*  a  ihousiind  voices  replied,  "  The 
soldiers  have  them  j  and  the  soldiers  will  refuse,  as  they  did  in  July 
and  in  November,  to  kill  their  brethren/'  Involved  m  this  irresistible 
whirlwind,  the  committee  of  the  Droiis  de  C Homme  knew  not  whether 
it  ought  lo  urge  or  restrain  the  insurgents.  Tortured  at  once  with  rtge 
and  antiety,  the  inexorable  rapidity  of  evenfs  overwhelmed  it.  Ft  bad, 
besides,  within  it  a  principle  of  weakness  ;  there  existed  between  MM,  AU 
hen,  Martin, and  HLigftntacommunilyofidensand  feelings  which  was  not 
entirely  shared  by  M,  Buune.     As  for  M,  Bartholon,  having  had  o€Cii- 
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sion  to  make  a  short  journey,  his  return  to  Lyons  was  to  be  anticipated 
by  the  conflict ;  und  M.  Poujol  was  dying.  Thus  the  committee  would 
have  looked  upon  the  existing  state  of  things  with  more  dread  than  hope, 
but  for  the  confidence  it  derived  from  the  demeanour  of  the  troops.  It 
is  certain  that  the  spirit  of  revolt  had  been  breathed  into  them  with 
formidable  effect.  The  committee  of  the  Droits  de  r Homme  kept  up  cor- 
respondences with  almost  all  the  regiments,  above  all,  with  the  artillery 
corps ;  and  so  close  were  these  relations,  that  M.  Baune  was  enabled  to 
know,  from  hour  to  hour,  the  direction  and  the  intention  of  the  military 
movements.  Such  was  tl)c  state  of  things  and  of  feelings  when  the 
5th  of  April  arrived,  th^  day  on  which  the  arrested  mutualists  were  to 
be  brought  to  trial.  In  order  to  glorify  the  conduct  of  their  leaders, 
and  perhaps  to  dismay  the  judges,  a  great  number  of  mutualists  repaired 
to  the  Place  Saint  Jean,  where  the  criminal  court  stands.  This,  how- 
ever, was  as  yet  but  a  demonstration,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  people 
should  be  sedulously  upon  their  guard  against  spies  and  false  instigators. 
But  the  presence  of  a  witness  accused  of  perjury,  and  the  insolence  of 
an  imprudent  gendarme^  sufficed  to  rouse  the  multitude.  The  procu* 
reur  du  roi  came  up  ;  he  was  insulted  and  hustled ;  the  gendarnie  was 
pursued  with  threats,  and  some  soldiers  appearing,  *'  Down  with  your 
bayonets  !"  cried  the  workmen.  The  soldiers  complied  with  this  call, 
and  some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  fraternise  with  the  people  in  the 
Place  Saint  Jean  and  in  the  yard  of  the  court. 

That  same  day  a  mutualist  had  died,  and  the  next  day  8000  work- 
ing men,  following  the  remains  of  the  unknown  defunct,  passed  slowly 
through  the  dismayed  town. 

From  that  moment  threats  gleamed  in  every  glance,  and  the  word 
**  Fight"  was  upon  every  lip.  Excited  by  the  results  of  the  5th,  and  by  the 
display  of  their  force  on  the  6th,  the  workmen  believed  themselves  already 
masters  of  the  town.  The  trial  of  the  mutualists  had  been  postponed  to 
Wednesday  the  9th  of  April.  It  is  on  the  9th  t^at  the  battle  is  to  be 
fought,  and  no  one  in  Lyons  has  now  any  doubt  of  the  matter.  The 
committee  d'ensemble  assembles  during  the  night  to  discuss  the  momen- 
tous question,  and  resistance  is  resolved  upon.  The  people  will  not 
attack,  but  it  will  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  repulse  any  attack ;  the 
sections  shall  remain  permanently  constituted;  the  watchword  adopted 
is  AssociatioHy  resistance ,  and  courage.  M.  Lagrange,  who  deemed 
the  struggle  premature,  is  nevertheless  appointed  to  direct  it,  if  needful, 
and  he  is  given,  as  well  as  M.  Baune  and  some  others,  the  command 
of  the  insurrection,  not  so  much  prepared  as  foreseen.  Thus  there  was 
no  well-determined  plan,  no  fixed  order  of  battle ;  but  complete  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  shock  should  be  sustained,  as  to 
the  occupation  of  military  points,  as  to  the  communications  between  the 
various  |K>sts,  and  as  to  the  tactics  to  be  observed  in  the  insurrection, 
should  it  be  provoked.  It  was  reasonable  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee should  maketrial  of  their  influence  in  so  critical  a  moment;  they 
therefore  appealed  to  ^  new  election,  and,  being  unanimously  re-elected, 
they  found  themselves  charged  with  the  capital  responsibility  of  the  plot. 
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ITien  it  was  ihnt  M.  Mnrlin  drew  up  a  proclamntioti,  which  was  !o  be 
r«.'ud  the  next  duy^'  it  breathed  no  QDgry  spirif,  and  yet  was  not  an 
appetil  to  arms,  VnforUnmtely  the  public  effervescence  was  increasing 
Hdu Hy  ;  aba  !  how  mdny  would  gladly  pause  ar  the  entrance  of  ibnt 
obscure  palh,  upon  which  ihey  were  perhaps  lo  slumble  over  so  many 
corp^esp  How  nnany  fck  rhernselveB  perplexed  find  troubled  in  their 
innnost  tienrts ! 

Th^?  executive  alone  might  have  extinguished,  or,  at  least  have  post- 
ponod  ihe  explosion  had  it  pleased.  Everything  combines  to  prove  that 
it  had  no!  the  wi^h.  In  vnin  the  president  of  the  tribunal,  M.  Pic,  de- 
manded that  the  affair  of  the  mutualisfs  should  be  transferred  toanoiiier 
cot) ft,  n  right  which  the  taw  provides  for  certain  extTeme  cases,  M,  Pic's 
application  was  reruaed.  The  opportunity  had  never  been  more  favour- 
able for  striking  a  great  blow  in  Lyons,  and  crushing  republicanism 
therf*.  Accordingly  the  executive  had  made  its  arrangements  for  taking 
advantage  thereof.  Fifteen  battalions,  four  companies,  seven  squadrons, 
ten  batrarie^j  of  artillery,  two  companies  of  engineers ;  ihai  is  to  say, 
nearly  1 0,000  men  were  the  forces  with  which  the  executive  wws  back- 
ed»  without  counting  I  he  aid  to  be  sent  it  during  the  fight  from  the  near* 
e^t  garrisons.  The  chief  editor  of  the  Precarscur^  M,  Petclin,  called 
upon  ihe  pren?ct,  on  the  Hih  of  April,  to  ask  what  might  be  the  mean- 
ing of  those  boding  preparations.  M,  Petetin  had  constanlly  repudiated 
the  idea  of  an  insurrection,  however  remote;  an  insurrection  was  at 
hand,  and  his  anxiety  was  immense,  M.  Ga^sparin  received  him  [lolitely, 
and  by  no  means  made  any  st^cret  of  th€^  military  resources  upon  which 
the  confidence  of  the  executive  reposed.  Some  hours  afterwards,  in 
the  evening,  MM,  Gnsparin,  Duplan,  Chegaray,  Lieutenant-general 
Aymar,  and  some  officers  of  the  staff,  met  together.  General  Ay- 
mar  was  of  opinion  that  the  Place  St,  Jean  should  l>e  occupied  by 
troops,  so  as  to  prevent  the  mob  from  approaching  the  court.  How 
mueh  blood  might  then  have  lieen  saved  had  ihis  wise  measure  been 
adopted  i  but  M.  Chei^aray  eagerly  opposed  it,  and  his  opinion  prevailed. 
Now,  it  is  worthy  of  remnrk,  Ihat  throughout  ihe  whole  course  of  this 
and  subsefjnent  events,  the  military  authontiea  constantly  showed  a  dis- 
position to  the  least  violent  measures,  and  wa*  as  constantly  overruled 
by  the  civil  aulhorities,  the  implacjible  will  of  which  was  personitied  in 
MM*  Gasparin  and  Chegaray, 

Final  orders  were  issued  on  I  he  nigbt  of  the  8th,  the  various  corps 
were  dispersed  through  the  town,  and  day  broke  upon  a  city  converled 
into  a  cnmp* 

The  troope  were  disposed  in  stich^  a  manner  as  to  intersect  the  insur^* 
gent  bof!y  from  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  the  troops  had 
been  ordered  to  carry  their  colours  with  them,  in  order  tcj  justify  the 
sh*x^ting  of  every  desertf^r  upon  the  spot*  The  lieutenant-general  was 
prrgfrd  u|wn  the  Place  dc  Pcilccmir,  General  Flcnry  ai  Croix* Rousse, 
General  Buehet  at  the  archbishopric,  and  Colonel  Dietmann  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Rru  h  soldier  had  r**eeiv«:'d  thni*  packets  of  cartridge's, 
«ind  their  muskeiji  were  loaded.     The  7lh  light  infantry  (it  was  a  oom^ 
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pany  of  this  regiment  that  figured  in  the  fraternal  scenes  of  the  5th  of 
April)  was  in  full  uniform,  and  stationed  near  the  Place  St.  Jean.  The 
cathedral  adjoining  that  place  was  crowded  with  troops,  and  hayooets 
glittered  amongst  the  gothic  arches  of  the  sacred  edifice.  The  city, 
thus  guarded,  presented  a  horrible  aspect.  Agitation  prevailed  in  it ; 
but  a  mute,  indefinable  agitation.  Upon  the  same  spot  succeeded  each 
other,  from  moment  to  moment,  strange  multitudinous  movements  and 
solitude. 

Three  men  met,  at  daybreak,  upon  the  Quai  St.  Antoine ;  these  were 
MM.  Baune,  Albert,  and  Limag^.  The  first  of  these,  though  ill,  went 
to  visit  the  central  quarters ;  the  second  repaired  to  the  place  where  the 
committee  was  accustomed  to  hold  its  sittings;  the  third  was* prepared 
to  obey  orders.  They  had  but  to  look  around  them  to  be  aware  that 
the  die  was  cast.  They  parted  afler  grasping  each  other's  hands  with 
convulsive  emotion.  *^  Doubtless  we  shall  never  see  each  other  again,** 
they  said.  One  of  them,  M.  Limage,  was  dead  before  the  close  of 
the  day. 

It  is  about  half-past  ten.  The  Place  St.  Jean,  for  a  moment  covered 
with  people,  is  suddenly  deserted.  The  people  fall  back  into  the  ad- 
joining streets,  where  some  children  attempt  to  form  barricades,  while 
the  crowd  looks  on  in  silence.  In  the  interior  of  the  court,  confronting 
the  arrested  mutualists,  the  judges  were  upon  the  bench,  labouring  to 
assume  a  composed  demeanour,  struggling  hard  against  the  thoughts 
that  engrossed  their  minds,  and  lending  but  an  absent  ear  to  the  plead- 
ings of  M.  Jules  Favre.  Suddenly  an  explosion  is  heard.  Avocats, 
judges,  prisoners,  and  spectators  all  turn  pale,  all  spring  to  their  feet 
Presently  a  man,  covered  with  blood,  is  brought  into  the  yard  of  the 
court :  **  It  is  an  insurgent,"  say  those  who  accompany  him,  ^'  who  has 
been  shot  by  a  gendarme  in  the  act  of  making  a  barricade."  Every 
one  presses  round  him,  but  what  is  their  surprise,  when,  upon  opening 
his  clothes,  they  perceive  the  belt  of  a  police  agent.  The  wretch,  whose 
name  was  Faivre,  soon  breathed  his  last.  Thus,  it  was  the  troops  who 
fired  the  first  shot,  and  it  was  the  police  who  furnished  the  first  victim. 

The  signal  had  been  given ;  the  soldiers  of  the  7th  rush  into  the 
Place ;  the  working  men,  driven  back  into  the  adjacent  streets,  crowd 
upon  each  other  in  their  flight.  Some  endeavour  to  return  to  their  own 
quarters ;  others  stop  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  to  close  them  with 
barricades ;  others,  in  undetermined  fury,  run  about  mute  and  bewil- 
dered. The  leader  of  a  section  runs  into  the  house  where  MM.  Martin, 
Albert.  Hugon,  and  Sylvaincourt  are  assembled,  crying  out,  "  We  can- 
not keep  our  men  back  any  longer ;  they  are  frantic  and  determined  to 
fight."  A  voice  then  exclaimed,  "  Well,  then  let  them  turn  out."  In 
the  state  in  which  things  then  were,  such  an  order  really  went  for  no- 
thing. Far  from  having  given  the  signal  to  begin,  the  committee  had 
been,  really,  carried  away  by  the  movement;  but,  af>er  all,  had  the 
executive  wished  to  prevent  the  insurrection,  and  had  it  believed  it  could 
do  so  by  arresting  the  members  of  the  committee,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  easy  for  it  than  to  do  this,  for  it  had  been  made  acquainted. 
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dMi  morning,  with  their  intended  mating;  it  knew  the  place,  and  the 
itttd  Ui  it  wjis  open.  What  niysterkms  motives  induced  M,  Clasjmrin  to 
ibrbearl  Are  we  to  supi>ose  thiit  be  Wfia  resi rained  by  the  A?or  of  cam* 
milting  an  arbitrary  act,  when  a  civil  war  was  to  be  prevented  in  a  city 
i  nun  da  led  with  soldiers  7 

One  order  had,  besides  been  given  to  the  military,  which  did  not  in* 
dicatc  any  very  great  legal  scruples ;  *^  Fire  upon  whoever  appears  in 
the  streets  ;"  a  terrible  order  whieh^  it  is  true,  was  not  general,  which 
eiEisted  only  with  regard  lo  certain  quarters,  but  which  produced  incon- 
ceivable scenes  of  horror  and  dismay  where  it  was  acted  upcmp  Can 
it  be  beHeved  ?  In  order  that  judj^es  and  barristers  nii^ht  come  out, 
even  in' their  robes,  from  the  court  which  they  had  attended  upon  the 
affair  of  the  mutualiM?s»  and  that  they  nnight  not  l>e  estptjsed  to  become 
the  victims  of  this  frightful  order,  it  was  necessary  that  a  superior 
officer  should  escort  themj  and  that  a  special  order  s^hould  be  given  to 
protect  their  retreat. 

Already,  in  fact,  Lyons  was  in  a  state  of  open  civil  war.  Stationed 
upon  the  principal  quais  and  pfitces,  as  if  impelled  by  some  electric 
agency,  the  troops  hred  in  every  direction  ;  the  cannon  boomed  upon 
the  Place  Louis  le  Gmnd ;  the  grape  hring  had  begun,  strewing  the 
pavement  with  men,  women,  and  children. 

How  wa.^  an  attack  so  abrupt,  ^o  violent,  to  be  resisted  t  For  the 
com  mimic  at  ions  had  been  cut  off  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  sectionaries  and  working  men  (bund  themselves  isolated  and 
circumvented  in  their  respective  quarters,  without  being  able  to  concert 
roH^ther  or  to  assemble.  As  for  those  insurgents  to  whom  the  order  to 
fiL^ht  had  arrived,  and  who  had  turned  out  into  the  streets,  they  were  for 
tb*-'  most  part  without  arms.  They  had  reckoned  upon  depots  of  muskets ; 
a  mere  illusion  I  They  had  hoped  that  the  insurrectional  spirit  would 
lay  hold  upon  the  army  ;  and  all  measures  had  been  taken  to  preserve 
the  soldier  from  all  contact  with  the  citizen.  It  was  from  a  distance 
and  with  cimoon  shots  that  the  revolt  was  combated.  The  insurgents 
had  Mieved  in  an  organization,  and  they  now  perceived  artmnd  them 
nothing  but  horrilde  disorder.  They  ciist  their  eyes  around  in  search 
of  leaders,  and  many  of  these  were  absent  ;  therenpon  they  almost  all 
withdrew  dtscon raged,  and  with  imprecations  upon  their  lips.  The  most 
desiderate  determined  to  remain  and  die  upon  their  posts,  defeat  having 
iinticipated  the  battle. 

And  yet,  in  this  immense  confusion,  it  had  been  contrived  hastily  to 
form  six  centres  of  action,  but  without  any  mutual  connexion.  One  in 
the  fjuarler  of  St*  Jean,  8t,  Paul,  and  t?t.  Geor^zes  ;  one  in  the  quarter 
of  the  Cordeliers  j  one  in  the  Rue  Neyrelj  and  those  adjoijiing  it ;  one 
in  the  Clos  Casaty  comprised  between  the  Grand  Cote  and  the  Cote  St. 
Sebastien  j  one  in  the  Croiji-Rousse  and  one  at  La  Guillotiere,  The 
fusillade  continuing,  skirmishes  had  taken  place  In  various  directions  ; 
*»omc  inHurgents  barricaded  the  bridge  du  Change,  and  four  compaiiica 
(*i?nt  thitlier  were  forced  to  rc^treat.  In  tlie  Rue  de  St.  Pierre  le  Vieujt, 
Uui  troops  were  tired  upon  from  the  tap  of  a  house ;  U  was  blown  up 
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with  a  petard.  The  Prefecture,  menaced  by  a  small  body  of  the  insur- 
gents, was  rapidly  cleared,  and  the  soldiers  drove  back  the  insurgents 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  Merciere  and  the  passage  de  I'Argue.  There 
the  republicans  wheel  around.  Master  of  the  passage,  they  sustain  the 
assault  for  some  time,  but  a  cannon  loaded  with  grape  comes  up.  It  is 
firedi;  the  windows  are  smashed,  the  lustres  shattered  to  dust,  the  shops 
reduced  to  ruins.  The  passage  being  thus  cleared,  the  soldiers  run  into 
it.  A  barricade  had  been  erected  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  ;  it  is  ob- 
stinately  defended.  At  last  the  insurgents  are  repulsed.  They  were 
six  in  number !  During  this  time,  the  troops  gain  the  Rue  Merciere, 
and  they  establish  a  permanent  communication  between  the  Place 
Bellecour  and  the  Place  de  Terreaux,  aAer  having  blown  up  a  house  in 
the  Rue  de  THopital,  where  a  violent  conflagration  begins,  and  is  in- 
creased by  a  breeze  from  the  north. 

The  day  was  approaching  its  close;  silence  had  fallen  upon  the  town 
— a  sudden  silence,  almost  more  fearful  than  the  tumult.  The  inhaln- 
tants  of  the  quarters  exposed  to  the  fire,  imprisoned  in  their  houses,  re- 
main in  torturing  ignorance  of  all  that  is  going  on  around,  and  all  that 
awaits  them.     Night  came  on ;  it  was  but  a  pause  in  civil  war. 

The  first  few  hours  of  the  next  day,  April  lOlh,  1834,  were  tolerably 
quiet,  but  the  conflict  once  begun  became  furious.  What  a  day  I  The 
soldiers  occupied  the  main  thoroughfares,  filled  the  forts,  covered 
almost  all  the  open  places  and  the  bridges,  and  with  their  cannon  and 
muskets  pointed  towards  the  streets  which  lead  to  both  rivers,  eficctually 
debarred  the  people  from  all  access  to  those  quays,  over  which  the  soli- 
tude of  death  now  reigned,  and  across  which  every  step  of  the  people 
had  been  marked,  since  the  preceding  evening,  by  long  tracks  of  blood. 
Artillery  roared  in  Lyons,  as  on  a  field  of  battle ;  shells  flew  in  every 
direction,  spreading  conflagration  at  random. 

And  yet,  that  same  day,  the  insurrection  gained  ground.  Stealing 
along  the  heights,  at  whose  base  flows  the  Saone,  it  won  each  point, 
and  soon  bursting  out  at  once  throughout  the  whole  range,  it  enveloped 
the  town.  The  Faubourg  de  Vaise  was  already  on  foot,  and  here  some 
disciplined  men  rising,  swelled  the  opening  revolt.  The  Caserne  des 
Bernardines  opposed  its  menacing,  impracticable  front  to  the  moving 
fortifications,  with  which  La  Croix-Rousse  bristled.  La  Guilloti^re  was 
overrun,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  breathless  agitation  by  bands  of  insurgents. 
The  tocsin  sounded  from  the  belfries  of  the  Cordeliera,  and  of  St. 
Nizier.  The  black  flag  floated  from  the  tqp  of  the  church  of  St.  Poly- 
carp,  and  from  the  Lunatic  Hospital.  Horrible  was  the  spectacle  now 
displayed.  Petards  blew  up  houses,  whose  windows  were  thronged  with 
insurgents.  The  barricades  wer^  assailed  and  overthrown  by  cannon 
balls.  Bomb-shells  showered  down  upon  the  Faubourg  de  la  Guillo- 
tidre ;  and  in  every  direction,  subjected  to  their  ravages,  unfortunate 
wretches  were  seen  seeking  to  escape  along  the  roofs  of  their  neigh- 
bours' houses,  from  the  burning  ruins  of  their  own.  In  the  centre  of 
the  town,  the  same  scene  of  desolation  was  presented.  The  college 
took  fire,  the  flames  were  twice  extinguished  by  the  students,  and  burst 
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br  tl>c  third  time,  during  the  fight.  Around  tho  HoH  de  Ville, 
ibMiers  and  insurgents  were  seirn  pur5?uing  and  firing  at  each  other  tn 
the  slippery  roofs  of  the  adjacent  housea.  Further  on?  the  two  loll- 
JiQtiseis  on  I  he  Pont  Larnyetic,  which  lifld  fallen  into  vhe  hands  of  t]m 
insiirgetits,  were  being  battered  down  with  cannon  balls  ;  while  on  the 
river,  a  hay-lmrge  set  on  fire  by  n  shell,  descended  the  Saone,  burning 
fiercely t  and  running  against  the  Pont  dc  Chazourne,conaunr*ed  three  of 
its  arche.s. 

The  military  throughout  were  as  eatittons  in  their  movementa  as  they 
were  implacable*  They  had  received  orders,  which  they  duly  obeyed, 
to  avoid  all  the  narrow  winding  streets,  to  advance  only  step  by  step, 
always  to  keep  the  length  of  a  street  between  themselves  and  the  irjsur- 
gents,  and  to  oppose  one  barrieade  to  another;  either  because  there  was 
It  wish,  as  some  have  thought,  lo  protract  the  struggle,  in  order  to  swell 
the  triumph,  or  because  the  mililary  leaders  had  formed  an  ejtaggerated 
idea  o(  ihe  material  force  of  the  insurrection. 

in  I  he  latter  hypotht»sis  they  made  a  profound  mistake,  Tor  the  num- 
berof  republicans  in  arms  w*as  very  limited.  Dispersed  in  small  groups 
of  ten,  twenty,  thirty  men,  over  an  immense  extent  of  ground,  com- 
manded by  chiefs  of  the  moment,  hnving  no  communieation,  no  settled 
plan,  having  most  of  them  no  arms  beyond  a  sabre^  or  a  pistol  or  two, 
they  had  lo  derive  their  force  from  their  daring,  and  their  daring  from 
the  very  greatness  of  the  danger.  In  one  point  nlone  did  the  insnrrec* 
tion  occupy  a  favourable  position  ;  this  was  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
on  the  Place  des  Cordeliers,  There  (he  republicans  had  got  possession 
of  the  church,  hod  made  it  their  head-quarters,  and  surrounding  it  with 
harricaden,  rendered  hostile  approach  on  ^very  sJde  an  attempi  of  mor- 
tal peril*  Nothing  could  be  more  striking  or  strange  than  the  interior 
aspect  of  Ibis  temple  of  God,  which  had  thus  become  the  seat  of  a 
desperate  revolt*  In  one  of  Ihe  naves,  workmen  were  making  powder; 
while,  seated  round  a  large  fire,  others  were  casting  bullets.  One  of 
the  stele  chapels  had  been  converied  into  a  temporary  hospitaL  Here 
the  wnooded  were  carried,  their  sutierings  soothed  and  cheered  by  pious 
priests,  their  wants  attended  to  by  the  chaniabfe  benevolence  of  a  girl 
whom  love,  that  strongest  of  all  devoted  impulses,  had  brought  amidst 
these  scenes  ot'  horror*  The  person  in  command  here  was  a  young 
man,  tall,  dnrk^eyed,  with  a  countenance  full  of  haughiy  energy*  His 
name  was  Lagrange.  And  never  did  chief  exercise  sovereignty  mnra 
sovereignly*  Prompt  with  eatfMr^dients  against  every  new  dao^r^r,  he 
hurried  from  one  barricade  to  another,  animating  his  companions  by 
voice  and  gesture^  netting  and  relieving  sentinelB»  despatching  succonra 
to  all  ihe  menaced  ptiints,  and  covering,  with  a  magnanimous  protec- 
tion, the  quarter  itself  in  which  civil  war  had  assigned  him  his  fatal 
post*  An  agent  of  police,  Co rteye,  had  crept  in  among  Ihe  insurgents  j 
he  was  di'tecte^l  and  about  to  be  shot,  when  Lagranfje  saved  him.  Thia 
inierfercnre  gave  rise  tn  some  murmured  expfes^ions  of  suspicion  on 

part  of  those  around  him:  as  lii«  only  answer,  he  leaped  over  the 
rrier^  walked  tranquilly  to  and  fro  before  the  military  stationed  at  m 
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short  distance  from  him,  uoderwent  a  discharge  of  their  musketry, 
which  failed  to  hit  him,  and  then  returned  absolved  from  what  some 
deemed  untimely  generosity  by  his  undaunted  courage.  And  a  similar 
spirit  animated  all  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection :  Carrier  and  Gauthiec 
at  La  Croix-Rousse,  R6verchons  in  the  Faubourg  de  Vaise,  Despinasse 
in  the  Faubourg  Guilloti^re,  all  by  their  moderation  and  their  humanity, 
did  honour  to  the  cause,  which  they  were  defending  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives. 

The  struggle  went  on,  victory  remaining  uncertain,  disasters  muhi* 
plying  hour  afler  hour.  So  protracted  an  interruption  of  the  daily 
business  of  life,  added  fresh  misery  to  the  permanent  distress  of  the 
people;  in  some  of  the  more  retired  quarters,  citizens  were  seen  going 
about  begging  in  lamentable  tones:  "Bread  for  the  poor  workmen!" 
But  elsewhere,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  troops,  all  was  solitary,  desert; 
whenever  the  musketry  ceased  for  a  while  to  roar,  the  tocsin  to  peal, 
the  drum  to  beat,  these  sounds  of  destruction  were  succeeded  by  the 
silence  of  death,  a  fearful  silence!  Not  a  cry  escaped  from  any  of  the 
houses,  which  remained  all  closed  up  and  mute  as  the  tomb;  for  sad 
experience  told  their  inmates,  that  wherever  a  window  opened  there 
death  made  its  way.  All  circulation  about  the  streets  was  forbidden  to 
the  citizens,  an  extreme  measure,  which  rendered  every  innocent  pas- 
senger a  rebel,  which  converted  every  person,  who,  for  whatever  cause, 
crossed  the  threshold  of  his  door,  into  a  shooting  butt  for  the  soldiers. 
Women,  children,  old  men,  were  pitilessly  massacred  at  the  corner  of 
streets.  One  young  man  was  prostrated  by  a  bullet  on  the  body  of  his 
brother,  whom  a  soldier  had  just  shot,  and  whom,  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  he  was  about  to  raise  from  the  blood-stained  earth.  Hence  the 
interior  of  many  houses  soon  presented  a  spectacle  well  nigh  as  mourn- 
ful as  that  of  the  streets.  In  some  the  inmates  were  in  actual  want  of 
bread ;  in  others  they  trembled  for  the  safety  of  a  father  or  a  husband 
absent,  perhaps,  ere  this,  murdered;  and  there  was  this  aggravation  of 
their  misery,  that  they  could  not  even  go  forth  in  search  of  the  lost  one ; 
in  other  houses,  people  were  dying  for  want  of  assistance;  or  were 
lying  dead,  and  could  not  be  interred. 

The  terror  on  all  sides  was  as  unbounded,  as  the  ferocity  of  the 
soldiers  was  implacable,  particularly  in  certain  quarters.  And,  as  is 
always  the  case,  those  of  the  military  fought  against  the  insurrection 
with  the  greatest  fury,  who  had  kept  up  dangerous  relations  with  the 
insurgents. 

Near  the  Place  Sathonay,  at  the  entrance 'of  the  Rue  St.  Marcel,  a 
barricade  had  been  constructed  ;  the  soldiers  sent  against  it  appeared  to 
hesitate.  Colonel  Monnier,  dashing  forward,  fell  dead,  but  his  men 
carried  the  place;  and  forcing  their  way  into  the  houses  which  had 
been  marked  out  for  vengeance,  overran  them,  frantic  with  blind  rage. 
A  citizen  of  highly  honourable  character,  M.  Joseph  Remond,  was 
seated  peaceably  at  his  fire-side ;  he  was  killed.  Close  by,  the  dwelling 
of  M.  Baune  was  invaded  in  like  manner.  The  evening  before,  M. 
Baune,  though  well  nigh  exhausted  with  iilnessy  had  crawled  out  into 
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the  (own  I  excessive  flutltring,  however,  liofl  forced  him  to  rcturo,  and 
he  hiid  evi  r  tsince  been  lying  in  bt^tl,  torlured  with  a.  paralylical  atLock. 
Hie  wife  ynd  youngest  child  were  with  him  when  the  &<ddiers  entered 
the  room*  A^  they  were  running  forwarti  Jo  kill  him,  he  wilh  great 
dlfliculty  hair  rime  from  hi^  recninbent  po^iiion^  nnJ,  colle€tin«i  uM  his 
»trengrhj  excluinied  i  ''^  As  a  republican,  it  is  to  ihe  open  atreetii  I  should 
be  shnl.  You  will  not  massacre  me  in  the  pre&enc^e  of  my  wife  and 
tonr*  Al  the  same  moment,  Ihe  officer  in  command,  struck  with  pity 
at  theiiight  betbre  him,  his  eyes  moistened  wilh  honourable  tears,  dashed 
iji  between  the  soldiers  and  thbir  intended  victim ;  bat  his  authority 
would  hardly  have  availed  to  stay  their  mad  fury,  hud  not  the  circum- 
stance of  M,  Baune  being  In  possession  of  important  information,  which 
the  outhoriiies  hoped  to  ei tract  from  him,  brought  a  messenger,  at  the 
critical  moment,  to  back  it,  with  a  dislincl  order  from  the  local  govern- 
fnent,  that  he  should  be  preserved  as  a  prisoner;  he  was  accordingly 
dragged  oflT  lo  the  Hotel  de  Vtlte,  the  soldiers  all  the  way  loading  him 
with  ahuset  which  he  met  with  lofty  dehal  or  silent  contempt. 

Blood  intoKieates  as  well  as  wine;  there  are  no  atrocities  which  the 
fumes  of  slaughter  will  not  give  rise  to,  in  fierce  and  uncuhi voted  na- 
tures. There  were  fearful  e.samples  of  this  on  ihe  10th  of  ApriL  On 
the  bridge  of  I'lkitt,  somf?  grenadiers  were  seen,  dragging  along  a  pri- 
soner, whom  rhey  had  de:ermined  to  throw  Into  the  Sadne.  On  reach- 
ing the  middle  of  th(^  bridge,  the  victim  seized  one  of  his  murderers 
round  the  h^dy,  and  clasped  him  in  a  desperate  embrace*  A  shot  was 
6 red,  and  the  unhappy  man  fell  writhing  on  the  pavement.  The  sol- 
diers then  drew  back  n  few  paces,  and,  aiming  at  him  all  at  once,  ter» 
mtnated  his  misery.  They  then  raised  the  corpse,  balanced  it  to  and 
fro,  Ofte,  twa^  (hrce,  amid  Satanic  latighter,  and  sent  it  over  the  pirajiet. 
Some  pit^s  rising  from  the  stream,  caught  ihe  body,  and  the  grenadiers 
amused  themselves  for  some  time  Hddling  it  with  bullets,  using  it  as  a 
tanrei  I 

There  were  noble  except ions^  however,  to  this  appalling  ferocity*  At 
ieveral  points  the  wires  of  msurgenfs  who  hud  been  taken  prisoners 
by  ihe  soldiers  that  were  bivotiacked  in  the  streets^  were  treated  by 
ihem,  not  merely  with  consideration,  but  with  generous  kindness,  and 
had  a  share  of  their  c?iptor's  rations.  An  insurgent  had  discharged  his 
pistol  at  an  officer,  within  a  yard  fronn  his  breast;  ihe  ball  glanced  o(T 
igninst  a  button ;  the  man  immediately  uncovered  bis  breast,  and,  wilh 
the  uimosf  coolness,  said  to  the  other,  ■^^  Now  It^s  your  turn :  fire 
iwty  I**  But,  acting  under  a  noble  inspiration  of  generosity,  the  officer 
replied,  **  It's  not  my  way  to  fireal  sui^h  rlose  qunrters  upon  a  defence- 
less man.  Oel  you  gone!"*  The  history  of  civil  wars  is  full  of  such 
eot)i  rusts. 

•  We  hrtrrow  eliia  an«edoi<;  horn  a  pumfihlet*  puMiithed  hj?  M.  Sal*,  ^niirlodt  "  L*» 
^  'lis  fti  1834,'*  irt  whioli  ll)«  iulhf^r,  a  mmt  Drronetd«r&bJe  fatem«  hits 

irdfl  ihe  repubUcnnn.  (hough  i  legiumatiH  bia^setf,  mapiril  of  iaiTiitM* 
i,....  J..         n:h  i«i  wntiny  of  alt  praise. 

M  Hain  wtm  AtT^m^d  on  the  It^ttt  of  April,  m  Lyonv,  il  the  mate  tune  with  M>  d« 
BouTLaaai,  jittt^  but  ihey  wer«  both  tcMui  mi  bi  liberty* 
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Meantime  the  devastation  of  Lyons  was  followed  up  with  terrible 
vigour;  the  troops  battered  the  town  in  every  direction,  as  though  each 
house  had  been  a  fortress  occupied  by  a  thousand  enemies.  Now,  the 
insurgents  actually  under  arms  were  scarcely  three  hundred  in  number, 
and,  too  well  aware  of  their  own  weakness,  they  were  utterly  astonished 
at  the  prolongation  of  the  struggle.  The  most  ardent  workmen  of  the 
auburt^,  had  come  into  town  to  hear  the  trial  of  the  mutualists,  and 
had  not  been  able  to  regain  their  own  districts,  so  as  to  give  the  signal 
of  battle.  In  La  Croix-Rousse,  the  remoteness  of  which  placed  it  under 
peculiar  disadvantages,  M.  Carrier  had  but  a  very  small  body  of  men 
under  his  orders.  In  the  Faubourg  of  Vaise,  M.  Reverchon  had  made 
energetic  attempts  to  collect  the  materials  for  an  eflfeclive  resistance, 
but  failing,  he  had  retired  in  the  hope  of  raising  the  country  districts. 
In  the  Faubourg  de  la  Guillotidre,  insurrection  was  giving  way  to  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  the  inhabitants.  Daring  men  had  gone  through 
the  adjacent  parishes  in  search  of  muskets,  but  had  failed  to  procure 
any,  even  under  threats.  Insurrections  were  to  have  simultaneously 
burst  out  at  St.  Btienne,  at  Grenoble,  at  Vienne,  but  not  a  word  was 
heard  about  them.  Even  the  moderation  of  the  insurgents  operated 
against  them.  If,  when  they  had  made  their  way  into  houses,  which 
were  then  quite  at  their  mercy,  they  had  demanded  arms,  (hey  would 
have  got  them ;  but  merely  asking  for  them,  unaccompanied  by  any 
menaces,  they  experienced  nothing  but  refusals.  The  insurrection,  be* 
aidos,  floated  about  purely  on  the  waves  of  chance;  the  direction  of  it 
having  got  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  were  naturally  called  to  carry 
it  on,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  committee  of  the  Drtnts  de  PHomme 
being  complete;  for  MM.  Hugon,  Martin,  and  Sylvaincourt  were,  at 
the  outset  of  the  affair,  at  a  distance  from  the  various  centres  of  action, 
and  M.  Baune  was  awaiting,  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the 
decision  which  his  enemies  might  think  proper  to  form  as  to  his  fate. 
As  for  M.  Albert,  separated  in  like  manner  from  his  friends,  and  too 
well  known  in  Lyons  to  show  himself  there  with  impunity,  he  had  at 
first  sought  shelter  with  one  of  his  friends,  in  the  very  house  inhabited 
by  M.  Chegaray ;  but  after  a  while,  impelled  by  a  very  legitimate  anx* 
iety,  he  ventured  out  into  the  town  diguised  as  a  priest,  and  carrying 
pistols  under  his  borrowed  attire. 

Thus,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  April,  a  mere  breath  would  have 
well  nigh  sufficed  to  extinguish  the  insurrection.  And  yet,  remarkable 
fact !  the  military  authorities,  on  that  very  evening,  discussed  and  de* 
termined  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  city  !  The  civil  authorities,  how- 
ever, perfectly  well  acquainted,  by  means  of  their  agents,  with  the  real 
Btate  of  affairs,  obtained  a  revocation  of  the  order  already  issued,  to 
retreat ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  army  should  continue  encamped 
amidst  the  smoking  ruins  it  had  made. 

For  the  second  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak,  the 
arrival  of  night  suspended  hostilities.  The  weather  was  dreary,  the 
snow  fell  thick.  The  soldiers  sal  watching  around  huge  fires,  the  flame 
lighting  up  their  anxious  faces,  pallid  with  weariness.     Here  and  there 
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J  on  si  raw,  women  and  children  detained  as  pri* 
sotiers,  their  «ill1j  crime  hnving  been  ihai  of  paasing  ihe  thrcshald  of 
iheir  homes.  Lyons  was  plunged  inlo  asileoce^  unblejssed  with  repo^e^ 
aod  interrupted  only,  at  iniervals,  with  a  musket  shot,  fired  in  the  dia> 
laoce.  A) I  at  once  amongst  the  troops  posted  in  Ihe  Quariier  8l,  Jean, 
there  circultited  a  rumour  that  they  were  about  lo  pass  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Saone*  the  ieader:^  having  determined  il  indispensable 
to  concentrate  iheir  forces.  The  Qunrtier  St,  Jeon  was  inhabited  by 
several  functionancs,  and  among  others,  by  M.  Buplan,a  man  of  great 
moderation,  who  in  the  e.^ercij^  of  rigorous  duties,  had  obtained  for 
himself  the  esteem  of  his  adversaries ;  and  who,  probably  on  this  ae* 
count,  had  not  been  initiated  so  thoroughly  as  his  subordinate,  M,  Che- 
garay,  inlo  the  mysterious  instructions  received  from  Pans*  Having  ait 
intimation,  in  the  course  of  the  nighty  that  the  military  were  about  to 
abandon  the  Qua f tier  Su  Jean,  and  thai  it  was  high  time  for  him  to 
lake  measures  for  his  own  security,  he  immediately  hastened  to  thepxe- 
fecture,  less  alarmed  than  surprised.  There  he  found,  stretched  on  a 
matlrass,  with  all  hiscloihes  on,  Cjeneral  Buebet,  to  whom  he  expressed 
his  astonishment.  What  irreparable  checks,  he  asked,  had  the  troops 
ej£perienced»  that  ir  wua  necessary  so  soon  to  concentrate  tl>em  bettween 
tho  two  river*!,  and  to  leave  the  we^^t  bank  of  the  Saone  a  prey  to  insur* 
reciion?  Why  encourage  Ihe  insur^^ents  of  Si.  Just  and  St.  George  by 
ihis  retreating  movement  ?  Was  there  no  danger  that  it  would  enable 
the  factions  to  obtain  possession  of  the  cuihedral,  to  fortify  them&elves 
in  It,  to  convert  it  into  a  eiiadeH  And  once  they  were  established 
there,  would  the  authorities^  emploving  artillery  to  displace  them,  ruin 
Utterly  that  maguiticent  monument  of  Catholic  artt  M.  Duplan  in* 
sisted  esfK^cially  upon  the  necessity  of  saving  the  archives  of  the  court 
of  justice.  He  concluded  with  demanding  to  see  M,  Ay  mar.  But 
General  Buchet  said,  ""*  I  wilt  go  and  .sfieak  to  him  myself^  and  convey 
your  representations.  Wait  here  a  lew  minutes*"  In  a  very  short 
tim*i  the  general  returned  wiih  a  revocation  of  the  order. 

It  has  been  said, — and  it  is  less  to  Lieutenant-general  Ay  mar  than  lo 
M.  Gaspafin,  that  the  charge  applies*, — that  to  aggrandise  the  importance 
of  lis  victory  t  the  executive  deliberately  prolonged  the  struggle;  that, 
for  this  purpose,  it  gnve  up  positions  which  were  not  previously  me- 
naced; that,  resolved  to  terrify  once  for  all,  Lyons  and  France  itselfj 
it  took  no  steps  to  prevent,  as  it  might  easily  have  done,  matiy  per* 
Ifeclly  gratuitous  calamities;  that  it  was  in  order  to  render  the  repub* 
licans  odroyt^  to  the  people  of  property,  that  it  declared  war,  in  such  n 
fierce  and  indiscriminate  spirit,  against  the  houses,  throwing  conllagrE* 
tion  wantonly  and  needlessly  around  in  every  direction  ;  that  it  enjoined 
upon  the  soldiers  a  caution  which  was  productive  of  terrible  disasters  ; 
and  gave  to  the  means  of  defence  an  extent  proportioned  to  its  hatred, 
rather  than  to  the  danger  of  the  case*  However  improbable,  from  their 
very  gravity,  such  accusations  may  seem,  coupled  with  the  almost  in- 
tutrerabte  ditRculty  of  proving  them  by  onicial  dcmonstraiton,  still  it 
must  be  admitted,  the  facts  are  by  no  meaos  of  a  nature  to  invalidate 
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them.  It  is  certain  that  La  Croix-Rousae  would  have  been  mnch  sooner 
tranquillised  but  for  the  perfidious  instigations  of  a  man  named  Picot,  a 
villain  who  went  about  stirring  up  men  to  become  his  accomplices,  that 
he  might  afterwards  betray  them ;  and  the  impunity  extended  to  whom 
was  a  subject  of  indignant  remark.  It  is  equally  certain  that  in  the  Bon 
Pasteur  Barracks,  which  the  troops  had  abandoned  without  any  apparent 
reason,  the  insurgents  found  fif\y  muskets,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
lef\  on  purpose  for  them.  Again,  in  the  night  of  the  10th,  Port  St. 
Ir^nee,  which  was  not  at  all  menaced  by  the  insurrection,  was  evacu* 
ated,  as  in  the  daytime,  the  Bon  Pasteur  Barracks  had  been,  and  here 
two  pieces  of  cannon  were  found  so  ineffectively  spiked  that  the  next 
day,  with  the  work  of  a  few  minutes,  the  insurgents  were  able  to  put 
them  in  perfect  order,  and  dragging  them  to  Pourvieres,  to  make  use 
of  them  in  the  Place  Billecour,  employing  bits  of  iron  and  powder  dried 
in  the  sun  as  their  ammunition. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  struggle  was  renewed  on  the  11th,  and  con- 
tinued throughout  the  day,  with  the  same  circumstances  and  in  the 
same  spirit.  But  on  the  12th  it  became  manifest  beyond  a  question, 
that  to  master  thoroughly  the  city,  the  troops  had  only  to  will  it.  •  Then 
it  was  that,  perforce,  a  vigorous  effort  was  ordered ;  and  while  the  Fau- 
bourg La  Guillotiere,  which  offered  no  resistance,  was  quietly  taken 
possession  of,  thatofVaise,  which  offered  very  little  more,  was  furi- 
ousiy  attacked,  and  acts  of  cruelty  were  committed  which  the  pen  hesi- 
tates to  retrace.  A  shot  having  been  fired,  in  the  Rue  Projetfce,  in  front 
of  the  house  of  the  innkeeper,  Chagner.  the  soldiers  rushed  into  the  inn, 
determined  to  slay  every  one  thpy  should  find  there.  An  old  man, 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  named  Meunier,  was  in  bed ;  he  was  fired 
upon,  and  so  close,  thai  ilu;  coverlid  was  set  in  flames;  as  he  still 
breathed,  he  was  dispatched  with  a  hatchet.  Claude  Combe,  who  was 
watching  by  the  bedside  of  his  dying  brother,  was  dragged  into  the 
street,  and  shot.  Jean  Claude  Passinge,  thrown  out  of  the  window,  was 
brained  on  the  pavement  by  the  butt-ends  of  muskets.  Prost  and 
Lnuvergnat  were  massacred,  after  having  been  tied  back  to  back,  in 
memory,  doubtless,  of  the  hideous  marriages  of  another  epoch.  A  per- 
fectly unoffending  man,  of  the  name  of  Dieudonne,  was  found  in  his 
room,  with  his  little  son,  five  years  old,  in  his  arms.  On  seeing  the 
furious  soldiers,  the  poor  child  cried  :  "  Do  not  kill  papa  I"  But  the 
father,  violently  torn  from  his  little  boy,  was  thrust  down  stairs.  Here 
the  officer  gave  the  signal  for  murder :  "  Spare  the  man,*'  said  a  soldier, 
**  to  bring  up  his  child  I"  but,  ere  the  words  had  fully  led  his  lips,  the 
unfortunate  Dieudonne,  lay  quivering  on  the  earth,  thrust  through  and 
through.  Let  us  abridge  the  lamentable  details,  that  we  may  reserve 
sufficient  courage  for  following  the  blood-ensanguined  track,  which, 
commencing  at  Lyons,  in  the  Faubourg  de  Vaise,  terminates  ol  Paris, 
in  the  Rue  Transnonain.  Sixteen  innocent  victims,  sacrificed  in  a  few 
minutes — sixteen  deliberate  and  cruel  assassinations — such  were  the  first 
effects  of  the  method  adopted  for  putting  down  the  insurrection. 

Tlie  only  place  which  now  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
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was  ihe  Quarlier  dcs  Ordeliers*  Two  companies,  supported  hy 
cannon,  attacked  the  barricades  theref  and  carried  tbem  after  a  terrible 
atruggie.  The  insurgc^nts  still  occu[iieci  the  chur^ii  of  the  Cordeliers ; 
the  dt-iors  were  battered,  and  at  length  gave  way.  What  a  spectacle 
did  this  temple  of  God  now  pj*est*nt !  A  sergeant,  blackened  with 
powder,  stood  in  the  front,  animating  his  followers  to  carnage,  A 
furioua  discharge  of  muskets  re-echot^d  beneath  that  vaulted  roof, 
hitherto  accustomed  only  to  the  sound  of  pious  melody.  It  was  all  in 
vain  that  the  priests,  ministers  of  a  mercilul  God,  implored  pity  for  the 
conquered ;  there  la  no  pity  in  civil  wars^  such  as  these.  Of  Ihe  m- 
aurgentii,  some  took  shelter  behind  the  massive  pillars,  others  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  side  chapel ;  while  others  stood  stead  fatit,  raising  to 
Heaven  hymns  of  liberty,  and  soothing  themselves,  as  it  were,  into  the 
anns  of  death,  with  these  solemn  but  glorious  sounds*  One  of  these, 
standing  erect  upon  the  highest  steps  of  the  altar,  his  arms  crosstni  ujKin 
his  breast,  his  face  radiant  with  enthusiasm,  his  look  full  of  rude 
energy,  cjtclaimed :  "  This  is  the  moment  in  which  to  die  for  my 
country  P  The  soul  of  this  brave  man  had  already  taken  its  eternal 
flight,  when,  pierced  with  wounds,  his  body  fell  prostrate  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar  of  sacrifice.  Ere  long,  gory  streams  covered  the  floor  of  the 
temple ;  eleven  corpses  lay  weltering  in  their  blood. 

Next  day  the  last  traces  of  insurrection  disappeared  from  the  heights, 
and  a  proclamation  informed  the  inhabitants  that  the  town  <f  Ly&m 
was  jKieificaied  I 

Thus  ihe  Faubourg  do  Vais4J  had  had  its  Days  of  September,  Nay, 
ihe  terror  of  those  days  had  here  been  surpassed ;  for  when  in  the 
month  of  September,  the  order  was  given  to  massactp  the  piisoDcrs, 
Paris  heard  the  cannon  of  the  invaders  of  France  roaring  at  its  gates ; 
Paris  believed  it  was  lost  for  ever,  unless  it  took  steps  for  hojx^lesaly 
compromising  itself;  Paris  was  mad  with  despair,  and  powerful  voieea 
had  sounded  in  its  ear  these  words^  comprehending  every  virtue,  every 
esccess:  *»The  country  is  in  danger!"  But  here  what — I  will  not  say 
excuse,  (or  excuse  there  is  none  for  snjch  atrocities,  but  what  prplcxt 
wn^  there  for  these  base  and  cowardly  murders  ?  Was  not  the  insur- 
rection in  the  Faubourg  d*?  Vaisc  effectually  quelled!  Had  not  the 
danger  completely  disap[)eared  ?  Was  not  the  measure  of  evil  full  to 
the  brim  t  VVas  it  possible  to  make  even  the  most  fanatical  believe, 
ihal  to  illustrate,  to  improve  the  triumph,  it  was  necessary  to  ofler  up 
all  this  innocan!  blood!  Il  may  be  ciuite  true;  admit  it  fully  to  be  so, 
that  no  order  to  shed  this  innocent  blood  emanated  from  the  authorities, 
civil  or  military  ;  but  the  question  is,  why  did  authority,  af>er  it  had 
liocn  urgently  appealed  to  by  the  public,  remain  motionless,  mute,  ap* 
pan^nily  indifTerent  ?  Why,  subsequently,  did  it  not  deem  it  one  of  its 
ino«l  sacred  duties  to  make  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  whole  matter! 
Fortunately,  God  did  not  permit  such  frarful  outrages  to  be  shellerei  J 
fjTom  the  judgment  of  history*     Attestations  were  drawn  up  with  £H;ru»l 
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pulous  care ;  were  authenticated  with  all  the  legal  forms,  and  constitute 
an  imperishable  and  damnatory  memorial.* 

*  These  attestations  are  due  to  the  zeal  of  a  private  individual,  M.  Chanier,  who 
had  the  courage  to  fulfil,  after  the  frightful  events  at  Lyons,  the  duty  which  the 
public  authorities  neglected.    We  subjoin  some  verbatim  copies  of  these  documents. 

**  This  day,  1st  Mav,  1834,  we  the  undersigned,  Bonnaventure  Galand,  dealer  in 
wood,  Grande  Route  de  Paris,  and  Berthelemy  Dupernay,  shopkeeper,  Rue  Projet^, 
No.  8,  and  Honor^  Picotin,  wine-dealer,  Ancienne  Koute  de  Paris,  and  Jean  Chagiiy, 
innkeeper,  Rue  Projet^,  No.  9,  bear  witness  to  this  true  fact :  Marie  Grisot,  wife 
of  Louis  Sanguier,  workman  in  muslins,  living  at  Vaise,  Rue  Projet^,  No.  14, 
flying  from  her  own  house  to  take  refuge  in  that  of  the  Sieur  Coquet,  locksmith. 
Route  du  Bourbonnais,  where  she  thought  she  should  be  in  ereater  safety,  it  being 
not  so  much  in  the  faubourg,  was  shot  in  the  street,  withouthaving  given  the  least 
cause,  in  any  way,  for  bein^  so  treated,  leavine  her  husband,  a  man  of  irreproacha- 
ble character,  with  four  children,  of  whom  three  are  quite  voung.  In  testimony 
whereof  we  have  here  signed  our  names,  at  Vaise,  this  1st  of  May,  1834. 

**PlC0tlN,  DUPERNAT,  CbaNICR,  GALtAND. 

"  Sworn  at  the  Mairie,  this  Ist  of  May,  1834. 
"The  Mayor, 

**  Erhard,  Mayor's  Deputy." 
"  We,  the  undersigned,  all  inhabiting  the  district  of  Vaise,  bear  witness  to  this 
truth,  that  Claude  Seve,  an  old  man,  seventy  years  of  age,  living  with  his  daughter, 
Marie  S^ve,  washerwoman.  Route  de  Bourbonnais  and  Rue  Projet^e,  in  the  house 
of  M.  Sourdillon,  second  floor,  was,  on  the  12tb  of  April,  1834,  shot  and  then 
pierced  with  bayonet  wounds  tying,  as  he  was,  in  his  bed,  and  then  thrown  out  of 
the  window,  by  soldiers  of  the  28th  regiment  of  the  line.  We  add  that  they  tore, 
broke,  and  threw  out  of  window,  all  the  linen  and  soods  of  the  daughter,  who  was 
absent  at  the  time.  In  testimony  of  which,  we  have  here  signed  our  names,  at 
Vaise,  this  28th  of  April,  1834. 

*'  CiMETlER,  SiMONAUD,  BfiNOIT  NoEL,  CbANIER,  PlAGNE,  AnTOINE  VeRWB. 

••  Sworn,  this  28th  of  April,  1834,  at  the  Mairie. 

•*  The  Mayor, 
**  Erhard,  Deputy." 
'*  Monday,  1st  of  May,  1834,  we  the  undersigned,  Bonnaventure  Galand,  dealer 
in. wood;  Hon&re  Picotin,  dealer  in  wine,  both  householders,  living  in  Vaise; 
Francois  Foucret,  tin-beater,  and  Jean  Chainier,  householder,  also  living  in  Vaise, 
bear  witness,  that  the  Sieur  Jean  Barge,  muslin  manufacturer,  living  in  Vaise, 
Route  de  Villefranche,  No.  19,  was  violently  dragged  from  the  house  of  the  Sieur 
Laffay,  No  7,  Rue  Projet^,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  in  a  perfectlv  peaceable 
and  inoffensive  manner,  from  the  danger  he  saw  about  him ;  that  the  soldiers  drag- 
ged him  away  as  far  as  the  Nouvelle  Koute  de  Bourbonnais,  to  massacre  him,  with- 
out listening  to  a  word  he  had  to  say  in  explanation,  though  he  gave  them  the  most 
satisfactory  statement  of  who  he  was,  and  showed  that  they  had  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  him.  The  unhappy  man,  left  pierced  with  wounds  in  the  street, 
managed  to  crawl  to  the  house  ot  the  Sieur  Foucret,  tin-beater,  living  near  the  place 
where  he  had  been  so  cruelly  used,  and  there  received  every  possible  assistance^ 
which  only  served  to  prolong  his  agony  for  about  an  hour,  in  the  course  of  which 
his  wifie  had  him  carried  home,  where  he  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Guichanet,  who 
had  been  called  in  to  assist  him.  The  deceased  left  Barthcllemye  Saunier,  his 
widow,  mother  of  two  children,  the  one  ased  thirteen,  the  other  fifteen,  without 
any  pecuniary  resource.  In  testimony  of  which  we  have  here  signed  our  names, 
the  day  and  hour  above  stated. 

*'  Picotin,  Chanier,  Gallanu,  Foucret. 
"  Sworn  at  the  Mairie,  &c.  as  above." 
"  We  the  undersigned,  all  inhabitants  of  Vaise,  bear  witness  that  Mathieux  Prost, 
coverlet  maker,  living  at  Vaise,  Rue  Projett^e,  Maison  Feuillet,  was,  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1834,  torn  from  his  house,  where  he  was  seated  quite  peaceable  and  in- 
ofiiensive,  by  some  soldiers  of  the  28ih  reg^imem  of  the  line,  who  would  not  hear  a 
word  of  the  fiill  and  satisfactory  explanation  he  sought  to  give  them,  and  shot  him 
at  the  door  of  his  house.    In  witness  whereof,  &c. 
"  Vaise,  28th  of  April,  1834. 

"Chawibr,  Ant.  Verne,  Picotin,  Vincent. 
*' Sworn,  &c.  as  above." 
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With  reference  to  (he  insurgents,  there  ia  one  tnlmtc  of  justice  which 
even  the  vtndicti¥e  passions  of  iheir  e-nemiea  cunoot  refuse  lo  concede 

*'  We,  the  undeniigned*  be«r  witncw  thti  tlia  Siewr  Francoia  Lku^rgiMt*  tho 
joangcr,  rilk  weitrer,  livixtg  in  VftUc,  Rue  PrDJei€e,  wa»  torn  frani  the  house  of  bii 
netg&boar,  (he  Sieur  Veroa*  cov«rte£  maker,  where  he  was  ««iiting  down  quite  peAce> 
fcWf  wid  ino^ensiirelj,  by  foldiera  of  the  15th  re^imeni  of  iho  line,  to  be  shot,  witfe- 
om  being  iljowed  to  five  ihe  letm  eiplanaiion,  though  he  couhi  huve  offered  «  mcxt 
smtisfactory  account  oThiiriAeir  In  teitimoajr  of  whicfar  w«  have  aigned  the  pr«»ent 
piai^r,  to  senre  hb  widow. 

**  Vswe,  Faubourg  o(  Lyons t  29 ih  of  April,  1834* 

'*  J.  Felaoa^o,  DiMETf  Gi i;t.AiiPt  Bnf  Bills. 
"  Sworn,  6£.c„  tbit  30tb  of  Aprils  l&M^  &b  tbove.*^ 

*«  We  the  undfirsigsed,  attest  tbni  the  Sieur  Etientie  Julien*  iilk  weaver,  iiring 
m  Vmte,  Rue  Projet^,  No.  7,  Maisoo  Magrty ,  wa»  torn  from  bi«  home  where  be 
W9«  fitting  quite  peaceable*  by  soldiers  of  iRe  28lh,  and  other  regimen  tB»  to  be  ftbot, 
which  we  ounelTce  aaw  done  on  the  instant,  he  not  baving  been  aUowed  to  g\wt 
that  explanatioTi  which  be  eoald  have  given  of  bis  conduct,  and  which  would  bava 
be«n  fully  juailficative.    In  leatimonf  whereof,  Ac^o. 

' '  Ts  100 J* ,  E?*cor  r  ren , " 

**  Tbis  1st  of  Mayr  ISM,  we  tbe  underaigned,  Jemn  Chagnier,  innkeeper,  and  Jean 
M.  EmouTon,  matter  maaon,  both  householdera  reaiding  at  Yaisei  attest,  tn  order  to 
recidflF  homage  to  truth,  that  on  the  12th  of  April*  AndrS  Dejoui*  muslin  workfrr 
living  in  Vaite,  Rue  Projet^,  No.  6^  waa  draaged  from  the  bouse  of  tbe  Sieur 
Ateiandre  Markof,  silk  wearer,  living  in  ibe  drande  Route  du  BourboanaiB,  No. 
33,  bf  aoldiera,  whu  ahot  bim  in  apite  of  all  the  eipknfttiona  bo  offered.  He  left 
Marie  Beal  hia  wife,  and  soon  about  to  becotDe  a  mother,  a  widow,  utterly  deatiiuia 
of  pecuniary  reaoureea.    In  testimony  of  which,  Slc. 

•*Cii*jrTKJi»  Enotrro!*. 
*'  Sworn,  Al^.,  as  itM)¥o»" 

**  Wc,  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  tbe  djatrict  of  Vaise,  attest  that  the  Siear 
Benoit  Heraut,  journeyman  maaon,  living  in  Vai^e,  Kue  Frojctee.  No.  7.  Maiaon 
Magni.  waadrajgged  from  hia  home,  where  he  waa  perfectly  peaceable  and  inoBfen^ 
aive,  by  aoldiera  of  tho  2dth  of  the  line,  and  oiher  regmtenta,  to  be  sholf  without 
hftying  a  word  liatened  to  of  tbe  explanation  which  he  eould  have  given  of  bimaelf, 
perfectly  sincere  and  juattficattve;  further,  the  Boldtera  broke  open  ibe  cupboard 
and  d^troyed  ail  the  things  in  ii.  He  hag  left  a  wrie,  pregnant,  and  two  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  ts  only  five  years  of  age.  Thia  poor  lamily  is  thus  reduced  to 
Lb«  greafeat  miaaiy,  unleaa  aome  aietsiance  is  given,    tn  testimony  of  wbieh,  6tt. 

"  Aht.  Verjse,  Ce^Kraii. 
^'Vaise,  28  April,  lB3i. 
'*  Swom^  &c,,  aa  above/* 

*'  We,  the  underaigned,  all  inhabitanLs  of  the  district  of  Valse,  bear  witness  that 
Joaeph  Naudry,  currier,  living  in  Vaise,  in  the  Rouce  du  Bottrbonnaia,  in  the  house 
of  Williain  Laroche,  innkceptr,  was  on  the  12th  of  April,  1B34,  dragged  Irom  his 
home,  where  be  wna  perfectly  peaceable  aod  moBcnsive,  by  bo  Idlers  of  the  2Bth 
regirnem  of  the  line,  who,  tearing  him  from  the  arms  of  his  wife,  ebot  bim  at  the 
entrance  of  the  passage  into  his  hciuse,  wuliual  liatenitig  to  a  word  of  expttination  ; 
be  haa  lett  a  child  two  ycarB  old,  and  n  widow  quite  destitute,  and  the  inori?  so, 
thftt  Ihe  s<lldiora  broke  and  carm^d  off  bis  gooda,  linen,  ^c.  In  testmioiiy 
whereof,  ^^c, 

^'LiRocHc,  BtiffotT  Noil,  MjkitTtir,  StaiofrAun,  BAKcst. 
**  Vmiae,  28tb  of  April,  im. 

**  Sworn*  &Lfi.,  is  above/* 

♦*Wt,  th«  undersigned,  attest  that  Pierre  Vairon  LacroU,  afad  27,  Uvinf  in 
Fftiaia,  Riae  Projet^,  No.  7,  Maison  Magni,  was,  though  perfectly  peaceable  and 
iooifeiMive,  torn  from  hia  home  by  soldiers  of  different  regimattia,  to  be  sttoi,  with* 
oot  b«ing  permitted  to  aay  m  Wfifd  in  his  own  justification.    In  witness,  &>c. 

**  Ajii.  Vs&irt,  Fi.*«tjaEj  J.  Pit^uoAtrij,  DtJfiif  f, 
'*Vaiao,rrtb  of  April,  1834, 


sworn  I  &©/ 


V0I,,  a. 
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to  them ;  namely,  that  they  all  acted  with  rare  rooderatioo  and  gene- 
rosity, having  the  utmost  regard  for  persons  and  property,  protecting 
the  weak,  sparing  the  lives  of  the  conquered,  and  invariably  abstaining 
from  devastation  as  a  means  of  either  offence  or  defence.  They  were 
at  one  moment,  indeed,  on  the  point  of  setting  fire  to  the  Minimes 
Barracks,  but  desisted,  on  an  inhabitant  telling  them,  which  was  a 
falsehood,  that  they  were  about  to  destroy  private  property.  The  re- 
presentatives  of  power,  it  has  been  seen,  had  not  allowed  themselves  to 
be  stopped  by  any  such  scruples. 

Accordingly,  the  blood  which  stained  the  streets  of  Lyons  was  not 
yet  efihced,  when  property  demanded  with  loud  cries  compensation  for 
the  losses  it  had  sustained.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  and  amount  of  these  losses,  and,  in  support  of  the  claims 
which  they  were  directed  by  their  fellow-citizens  to  make  upon  the  govern- 
ment, a  memorial  was  drawn  up,  the  following  passage  in  which  will 
evince  the  spirit  of  the  whole  document:  "The  government  cannot 
wish  that  the  triumph  of  order  should  be  the  source  of  tears  and  regret 
to  the  friends  of  order.  It  knows,  that  time,  which  insensibly  efiaoes 
the  grief  which  is  occasioned  by  personal  losses,  even  of  the  most 
afflicting  description,  is  powerless  to  remove  the  recollection  oriosses  ^ 
fortune,  destruction  (f  praperty,^^  Yet  the  persons  who  drew  up  this 
precious  memorial,  were  of  the  class  which  had  now  become  all-im- 
portant in  France,  erewhile  the  land  of  chivalry,  of  poetry,  of  imagi- 
nation !  I 

As  to  other  points,  it  was  set  forth  in  the  memorial  that  the  national 

The  circumstances  attending  this  last-mentioned  murder  were  atrocious  in  a  de- 
gree amounting  to  the  improbable,  though  the  fact  is  but  too  true.  When  the  mili- 
tary presented  themselTes  before  Vairon,  he  declared  that  he  was  a  soldier,  invited 
them  to  sit  down  at  his  table,  and  ate  and  drank  with  them.  They  nevertheleaa  in- 
sisted upon  conducting  him  to  their  ofHcer,  and  it  was  while  he  was  unfolding  his 
leave  of  absence  to  show  this  person,  that  he  was  shot. 

We  hsve  now  before  us  this  leave  of  absence  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  victim! 

To  complete  this  mournful  series  of  documents,  we  will  add  the  petition  which 
was  addressed  to  the  kins  by  the  father  of  the  unfortunate  Lanvergnat. 

"  Sire,  the  reign  of  truly  freat  kings  is  one  of  justice !  Monarch  elected  by  the 
nation,  King  of  tne  Barricades !  I  demand  justice  in  the  name  of  my  unfortunate 
son ;  I  demand  it  in  the  name  of  a  hundred  persons,  victims  like  himself,  of  the  moat 
criminal  atrocity ! 

"  On  Saturday,  ]3th  of  April,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  my  son,  takinjr 


Lyons  for  the  village  of  Ecally.  Before  he  had  Ions  left  nis  house  he  was  met  bv 
some  neighbours  and  friends,  who  asked  him  where  lie  was  goins ;  he  went  to  speak 
for  a  moment  with  the  Sieurs  Veron  and  N^rard,  in  the  house  No.  7,  Rue  Projet^, 


where  he  found  another  friend,  the  Sieur  Prost ;  these  individuals  had  their  wives 
with  them.  Meanwhile  the  troops  entered  Vaise,  and  took  possession  of  all  the 
outlets;  the  soldiers  of  the  2dth,  the  15th  Light  Infantry,  and  the  Sappers  then 
burst  into  the  houses  in  every  direction,  and  amongst  the  rest  into  that  where  these 
persons  were.  My  son,  Veron,  and  Prost,  having  been  pierced  with  bayonets,  and 
received  several  balls,  expired  in  the  passage  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  The 
Sieur  N^rard  alone  escaped,  as  if  by  miracle :  at  the  same  moment  a  number  of 
other  innocent  persons  berished  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  Sieor 
Coquet,  locksmith,  Rue  Tarare,  No.  9,  was  killed  in  his  house  with  Dame  Saunier ; 
he  was  an  old  man  of  62.*' 

"(Signed)  Lauvbronat,  coverlet  maker,  Vaise,  Faubourg  of  Lyons,  12th  of 
May,  1834."  . 
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guard  at  LyonSf  bejog  Jis^joivcd,  the  town  had  been  placed,  for  iu  pro* 
teclbiif  under  a  purely  military  jurisdiction  ;  that  ihe  isotatton  of  tbe 
citizensi  had  been  coniplele,  oil  circulalion  in  the  e^treets  h&vmg  been 
ngorously  interdicted,  and  the  in  habitants  havitig  been  forbidden,  under 
plain  of  deaih,  to  open,  even  partially,  their  doors  or  windows  ;  thalj 
finally,  the  garrison  had  added  to  the  efiect  of  Its  numencai  force,  by 
means  of  devastation  atid  incendiarism. 

While  the  movement  at  Lyons  wu»  in  course  of  extinctton,  a  mili- 
tary insurfeciion  was  preparing  Qt  LuDeville.  To  raise  the  three  regi- 
QiantA  of  cuirassiers  in  garrison  there^  lo  dash  with  them,  sword  Id 
band,  to  Nancy  and  Metz,  to  stir  up  the  poopfe  in  both  these  places, 
with  the  cry  of  Vive  lu  Rcpub!ique !  then  to  push  strai|;ht  on  to  Paris, 
rolling  before  I  hern  the  ever  swelling  wave  of  revolted  troops  and  peo- 
ple, such  was  the  design  formed  by  the  s ub- office rs,  Thomus,  Bernard, 
Tricotel,  de  Regoier,  Lapntaire,  Birth,  Caiile,  and  Stiller,  all  men  of 
resolution  and  courage.  On  the  12th  of  Aprils  1834»  the  very  day 
wherein  at  Lyons,  civil  war  was  throwing  out  ttss  last  fires,  everything 
was  ready  ai  Luneville  for  the  execuiion  of  the  plot.  The  sub-ofBcers 
had  opened  a  correspondence  with  Epinal  i  they  had  an  undcrslanding 
with  active  men  in  Nancy  ;  the  committee  of  the  Societe  den  Draifs  dc 
r Homme  were  acquainted  with  their  projects  ;  and  Thomas  had  made 
very  successful  use  off  be  influence  which  the  comprehensive  and  com- 
nianding  charactef  of  his  mind  |>ave  him  over  ihe  soldiers;  inflaming 
flOme  of  them  with  topics  of  patriotic  and  professional  indignation  ; 
opening  to  them  the  prospect  of  a  brilliant  future  under  a  diflerenl 
government,  inspiring  all  with  an  cnthu^iasnn  for  country,  for  giory, 
for  liberty?  and  for  a  republic  as  the  rnenns  of  saving  the  country,  of 
gainmg  liberty,  and  of  opening  the  road  to  glory.  But  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  the  secret  of  such  a  conipiracy  should  not,  in  ^ome 
way  or  other,  transpire ;  and  it  appears  that  for  some  time  past,  the 
authorities  had  managed  to  gel  scent  of  it.  On  the  13th,  GuarVf  ex- 
quarter-master  of  the  7th  dragoons^  was  suddenly  arresied  at  Epinal^ 
and  imjjortant  disclosures  were  extracted  from  him.  They  were  com- 
municated to  the  military  authorities  at  Luneville,  and  Thomas  was 
directed  to  npjiear  before  General  Gusler,  This  officer,  however,  was 
well  ncqiminted  with  his  resolute  character^  his  ascendency  over  his 
comrades,  and  he  had  considerable  doubts  as  to  the  fidelity  of  his 
troofvs.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  addressing  to  the  pt^rson 
whom  he  might  have  arrested  as  a  conspirator,  remonstrance**  which 
he  t4*ok  cure  to  convey  in  language  of  very  modified  severity,  Thomas 
replied  firmly  and  cautiously  ;  but  bis  resolution  was  immediately  laken* 
Perfectly  well  convinced  that  all  this  excessive  mildness  and  modern*^ 
lion  merely  covered  a  plan  to  entrap  him^  and  that,  at  the  first  lavour- 
nble  moment,  the  utmost  rigour  would  be  exercised ^  he  determined  to 
haFien  the  catastrophe.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  Naiioftai 
and  the  Tfihamd  having  brought  to  Luneville  the  erroneous  informa- 
tion that  the  garrison  of  Befort  had  proclaimed  the  republic  ?  Thomas, 
Bernard,  and  Tricotal  met,  and,  aAer  a  brief  deliberation,  decided  upon 
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action.  Tricotel,  ia  full  uniform,  immediately  set  out  for  Nancy» 
where  his  comrade  Stiller  was  to  place  him  in  communication  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  republican  party.  An  unusual  agitation  soon  pervaded 
the  quarters  of  the  three  regiments  $  the  rumour  spread  that  they  were 
about  to  march  on  Paris.  Directed  to  keep  themselves  in  readiness  to 
mount,  the  soldiers  saddled  their  horses^  packed  and  mounted  their 
havresacks,  and  brought  provisions  and  flints.  The  conspirators  no 
longer  made  any  secret  of  their  intentions.  Seeing  a  cuirassier  engaged 
in  polishing  the  handle  of  his  sabre :  "  YouM  better  sharpen  the  blade," 
said  Regnier.  Meantime  Thomas  and  Bernard  occupied  themselvea  in 
going  round  to  all  the  other  sub-officers,  inviting  them  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  the  evening.  Accordingly  at  eight 
o^clock,  there  were  to  be  seen,  proceeding  in  a  mysterious  manner  to* 
wards  the  place  of  meeting,  parties  of  three  or  four,  who,  assembling 
on  the  great  square  of  sand  at  the  extremity  of  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
formed  an  aggregate  body  of  about  eighty  men.  Thomas  ranged 
them  according  to  their  regiments,  and  then  addressing  them,  explained 
the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  formation  of  the  conspiracy,  the 
plan  which  had  been  arranged,  the  resources  at  their  disposal,  the 
chances  of  success,  and  the  necessity  of  acting  with  promptitude  and 
vigour.  Warmly  supported  by  Bernard,  the  address  excited  in  the 
minds  of  those  present,  a  stern  enthusiasm.  Some  sub-officers  of  the 
10th  alone  appeared  to  hesitate.  **  We'll  set  fire  to  the  quarters  of  the 
10th,"  exclaimed  a  voice.  The  doubters  gave  way  ;  the  die  was  cast, 
and  the  assembly  separated,  saying  to  each  other  :  "  At  midnight." 

But  how  great  was  the  surprise  of  the  conspirators,  when,  on  return- 
ing to  their  quarters,  they  found  the  officers  actively  engaged  in  getting 
chosen  men  under  them.  It  was  evident  that  treachery  had  been  at 
work.  And  such  was  indeed  the  case;  a  traitor,  hastening  from  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  had  informed  General  Gusler  of  what  had  taken 
place  there,  and  the  sub-officers  were  anticipated  in  their  movement. 
Several  of  them  were  arrested  and  forwarded  to  Nancy,  under  a  guard 
of  gendarmerie.  As  they  passed  the  barracks  of  the  4th  regiment, 
"  To  arms !"  exclaimed  Quarter-master  Lapotaire ;  "  shall  we  suffer  our 
comrades  to  be  carried  off*  in  this  manner?"  But  the  opportunity  had 
passed  by,  and  could  not  be  recalled.  Fifty  cuirassiers,  who  started 
for  Nancy  to  rescue  Bernard,  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to 
return  to  Luneville,  and  the  insurrection  was  thus  stifled  in  its  birth. 

We  shall  pass  rapidly  over  the  other  minor  disturbances  in  various 
parts  of  France,  repercussions,  as  it  were,  of  the  terrible  shock  at 
Lyons.  They  merely  served  to  evince  how  incomplete  as  yet  was  the 
organization  of  the  republican  party,  and  how  superior  to  it  the  go- 
vernment was  in  celerity  and  promptitude.  Bodies  of  men  walking 
about  for  a  while  in  a  menacing  manner,  threatening  shouts  and  cries, 
tumultuous  assemblages  soon  dispersing,  a  few  sentinels  disarmed,  false 
intelligence  circulated, — such  may  be  described  as  the  extent  attained 
by  the  disturbances  at  St.  Etienne,  Grenoble,  Clermont,  Ferrand,  Vi- 
enne,  Chalons-sur-Sa6ne,  Marseilles.     In  the  department  of  the  Pyre- 
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Q^es-Onenlales  Indeed,  a  form  i  da  Me  rismg  was  oo  the  point  of  taking 
place,  ami  would  certairily  have  been  op*?Tated  had  ihe  storm  which 
myiteiied  around  not  dispersed  so  syddenly.  There  was  also,  some* 
thing  very  ainrmmg  for  govemmeot  in  the  attitude  of  Arboi^.  Masters 
of  that  town,  the  republienns  had  made  every  disposition  for  a  vji^rous 
deteiice  of  all  the  approaches,  and  their  resistance  might  have  had  very 
formidable  resultSc  had  it  been  at  all  siipporied  from  without*  As  it 
wa«,  ir  came  to  nothing;,  and  the  movement  died  away  of  iTself. 

It  i»  time  that  we  should  describe  what,  amidst  this  universal  agita- 
tion, was  the  situation  of  Paris,  Following  the  old  established  and 
moit  deplorable  rule  of  misrepresentation  and  bad  faith  in  such  cases, 
each  party  there  had  given  to  the  events  at  LyoOs,  before  the  real  facts 
and  results  were  known,  the  aspect  suggested  by  its  own  particular 
hopes  and  fears;  and  thus  while  the  enemies  of  governn>ent  exaggerated 
the  gravity  of  the  danger  to  which  authority  was  exposed,  in  order  to 
dispo^  men^s  minds  elsewhere  to  revolt,  the  Monil^tur^  surpa^^sing  any 
thmg  it  had  ever  achieved  in  the  way  of  impudent  mendacity,  dared,  in 
its  number  of  the  I'^th,  to  publish  the  following  announcement;  *' By 
(our  o*ciock  on  Wednesday,"  (Wednesday,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind, 
being  the  9th),  **  the  action  was  over.  Some  two  or  three  musket  shots, 
lodmii  may  have  been  heard  here  and  there  in  the  little  streets  in  the 
eantfi  of  the  town,  hut  the  troops  did  not  5nd  it  necessary  to  lakaany 
further  steps/' 

On  this  same  12th  of  April  M.  Thiers  rushed  to  the  tribune  for  the 
purp!>se  of  giving  the  Im  direct  to  the  triumphant  ai*sertions  of  the  go- 
vernment paper;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  whether  from  im* 
prudence  or  design,  he  said  that  LieyieDani-genenil  Ay  mar  nccupi^d, 
at  Lyons,  an  impregnable  position;  implying  that  insurrection  had  been 
acting  on  the  offensive-  If  the  phrase  was  intended  to  alarm  the  bour- 
geoisie, and,  by  operating  upon  its  fears,  to  obtain  its  sanction  for  the 
drong  measures  which  were  in  eon  tempt  at  ion,  it  was  eminently  success- 
ful. Never  was  an  adult  assembly  seized  with  such  genera!  conster- 
nation, and  the  efforts  made  by  M,  Thiers  to  modify  the  impression  he 
liad  produced,  only  served  as  usual  to  aggravate  it.  Every  lx>dy  looked 
Bt  every  body  wrth  horror  and  aflVight  depicted  on  his  countenance.  It 
WM  Catiline  at  the  gates  of  Rome  over  again. 

9oon  the  fearful  word,  getting  out  of  doors,  was  transmitted  from 
noouth  to  mouth,  and  some  members  of  the  committee  of  the  Soctil^ 
dfM  X^roUi  de  rHomme  learned  from  M,  Marchais  what  had  taken 
place  in  the  Chamber.  The  question  instantly  presented  itself.  Could 
ihijy  hesitate T  Had  they  not  undertaken  to  aid  the  Lyonese  by  an 
energetic  diversion  in  the  capital?  And  ought  they  to  draw  back,  now 
that  on  inexorable  concurrence  of  circumstances  called  upon  them, 
vchemenriy  urged  them  to  try  the  fortune  of  arms?  They  determined 
that  they  could  not  in  honour  withhold  their  active  co-operation,  and  a 
proclamation  accordingly  was  hastily  drawn  up.  But  in  violently  sup* 
presiing  the  Tribune^  M.  Thiers  had  deprived  insurrection  of  its  Mani- 
Uur ;  a  Unital  order  had  deprived  of  his  printer's  li^nee,  M,  Mie,  a 
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man  who  had  already  made  courageous  sacrifices  to  the  republican 
cause ;  M.  Marrast  had  been  compelled  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  an 
order  for  arrest  which  had  been  issued  against  him,  so  that  all  the 
printers  in  Paris  were  completely  panic*struck.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  take  the  proclamation  to  the  JScUioncU  office,  and  it  would 
have  appeared  in  that  paper  the  next  morning,  had  Armand  Carrel 
given  less  way  to  the  hesitation  and  mistrustings  which  his  soul,  as 
irresolute  as  it  was  heroic^  was  subject  to.  So  that,  on  this  verge  of  a 
crisis,  the  insurrectionary  spirit  was  without  an  organ  in  a  country 
where  the  press  alone  has  ihe  privilege  of  letting  loose  successful  revo- 
lutions I 

There  was  another  source  of  weakness  for  the  republican  party. 
The  direction  of  the  SocUU  des  Droits  de  l* Homme  had  a  public  cha- 
racter, and  this,  as  we  have  before  observed,  was  a  capital  defect,  on 
the  eve  of  a  contest.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  in  anticipation  of  the  fate 
which  menaced  the  leaders,  they  ha4  taken  the  precaution  of  establish- 
ing a  secret  committee ;  but  even  had  its  sphere  of  action  been  more 
definite  and  determined,  its  importance  was  not  sufficiently  recognised. 
The  result  was,  that  in  order  to  knock  the  insurrection  on  the  head, 
government  had  only  to  carry  into  efilect,  at  the  proper  moment,  a  cer- 
tain  number  of  arrests ;  and  the  temerity  of  its  enemies  lending  effec- 
tual aid  to  its  policy,  it  laid  hands  upon  all  those  whom  it  was  impor- 
tant to  it  to  reach. 

Meantime,  an  order  had  been  given  to  several  sectionaries  to  go  into 
the  streets  and  squares,  to  remain  for  a  few  moments  in  cautious  atti- 
tude, and  then  to  retire.  "  What  you  have  to  do,"  said  the  chiefs  to 
these  men,  "  is  not  to  commence  the  attack ;  but  to  throw  straws  into 
the  air,  whose  agitation  will  show  what  is  the  disposition  of  the  people." 
This  order  was  ill  understood,  or  ill  executed.  On  Monday,  the  Idth 
of  April,  in  the  Rues  Beaubourg,  Geoffiroy  Langevin,  Aubry-le-Bou- 
cher,  Aux  Ours,  Maubu6e,  Transnonam,  Grenier  St.  Lazare,  barri- 
cades were  constructed  by  a  handful  of  enthusiasts,  whose  ardour  it  is 
well  known  was  treacherously  urged  to  its  height  by  agents  of  police.* 

Forthwith,  there  arose  on  all  sides  the  sound  of  arms,  and  the  mono- 
tonous but  terrific  roll  of  the  drum ;  the  patrol  went  their  rounds  with 
redoubled  care  and  caution,  and  ever  and  anon  horse  soldiers  dashed 
along  the  streets  in  various  directions,  the  bearers  of  terrible  orders. 
For  the  government  had  determined  to  make  another  display  of  all  its 
resources  on  this  occasion ;  and  it  was  with  an  army  of  nearly  40,000 
men,  with  the  assistance  of  the  suburban  National  Guard,  with  thirty- 
six  pieces  of  artillery  mounted  in  diflferent  quarters,  that  Generals 
Tourton,  Bugeaud,  Rumigny,  and  De  Lascours,  took  the  field. 

The  attack  commenced  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  such 
as  it  was,  involved  several  families  in  mourning.  An  officer  of  the 
stafiTof  the  National  Guard,  M.  Baillot,  jun.,  was  carrying  some  orders 
to  the  Mairie  of  the  12th  arrondissement,  attended  by  four  chasseurs, 

*  The  reader  will  find,  further  od,  in  the  April  trial,  the  proofa  of  thia  aaaertion. 
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when  a  bnll  mortally  wounded  him.  M.  Chapins,  colonel  of  the  4th 
legion,  was  ^vercly  hurl  in  the  arm.  Soldiers  and  instirg^nts  fell, 
•Iievcr  to  rise  again  j  but  I  he  struggle  was  a  very  short  one*  At  nine 
1>'clock,  the  main  part  of  the  affair  was  quite  over,  and  the  authorities, 
in  all  security,  put  oft  till  the  next  morning  the  capture,  now  obviously 
ft  perfectly  easy  affair,  of  the  barricades  which  still  remained  in  the 
Rues  Transnonain,  Beaubourg,  and  Montmorency. 

Add,  that  at  this  moment  ihe  committee  of  the  Societi  fles  DroUs  de 
rSbmnie  no  longer  existed  for  any  practical  purpose  ;  that  victims  of  a 
sudden  violation  of  their  homes,  the  majority  of  the  leaders  were  already 
expiating  in  dungeons  their  blind  confidence ;  that  the  order  to  fighl^ 
issued  by  those  who  still  remained  at  liberty,  could  not  reach  the  iec* 
doas,  the  mcsscngeni  entrusted  with  the  transmission  of  such  directions 
being  all  arrested  or  dispersed.  Thus,  thanks  to  ail  sorts  of  miscon- 
ceptions, to  an  titter  w^ant  of  proper  discipline  and  organization,  to  the 
suppression  of  the  Triimne^  the  indecision  of  the  National,  the  inc^n- 
siderfite  ardour,  the  rash  daring  which  delivered  over  numbers  into  the 
hands  of  an  arbitrary  power  which  foresaw  everything,  and  employed 
police  agctnts  to  aid  in  bringing  about  that  which  it  foresaw,  and  which 
il  desired  lo  accomplish,  the  materials  ibr  a  powerful  resistance  to  the 
government  vanished  in  an  hour  or  two  ;  and  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  assemble,  in  one  common  effort,  the  members*  of  that  Socttle  d^s 
Drmijs  fie  rHmime^  which  once  believed  itself  to  bear,  and  which  in 
reality  did  bear,  a  revolution  in  its  bosom* 

The  consequences  may  readily  be  imagined*  The  executive  easily 
gained  the  day  over  an  army  which  did  not  present  itself  on  the  field 
of  battle.  On  the  14th,  during  the  morning,  it  enjoyed  the  glory  and 
satisfaction  of  triumphantly  clearing  away  the  atones  which  obstrocted 
a  few  streets  of  the  metro|x)lis.  And  would  to  God  that  nothing  had 
occurred  to  sully  this  facile  victory  I  But,  alas)  il  was  destined  that 
the  house  No.  12,  Rue  Transnonain,  should  be  the  scene  of  scenes  still 
noore  abominable  than  those  of  the  Faubourg  deVaisej  the  voice  of 
deitiiiy  had  said,  that  in  the  I9lh  century,  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  in  the 
centre  of  a  city  which  piques  itself  upon  being  the  capita!  of  the  ctvi- 
Hzed  world,  the  re-establishment  of  order  should  be  disgraced  by  all  the 
horrors  of  savage  warfare,  should  furnish  work  for  assassins  1 

Will  the  reader  have  couragie  to  go  through  to  the  end,  details  which 
we,  whose  rigorous  duty  it  is  to  set  them  forth,  are  hardly  able  to  tran- 
scribe  t  The  facts  relative  to  the  massacre  which  took  place  in  the  Roe 
TrBiianfinain,  in  Paris,  on  the  1 4th  of  April,  1834,  were  collected  to- 
gether by  M.  Chnries  Breffbrt,  brother  to  one  of  the  victims,  and  re» 
corded  in  a  memorial,  which  M,  Ledru  Hollin  invented  with  the  auiho- 
rity  of  his  name,  and  which  is  not  sufficiently  known ;  they  enforced 
an  inquiry »  they  gave  rise  to  a  judicial  proceeding.  We  extract  two 
or  three  pages  from  this  terrible  record  i 

**  Madame  d^AirbJffn^  :  At  five  o*eloek  the  iK>ldieri  came  from  the  Ruede  Mont- 
jTinnmc^  :  after  m  sustained  fire  th^y  ^i  poaseMion  of  the  barricade. 

''A  ibjori  tiine  alter  another  parff  of  voliigeara  eame  dowi  ihe  Rae  TnnartooaiQi 
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preceded  by  sappers ;  tbey  endeavoured,  but  in  Tain,  to  break  open  the  door  of  our 
house,  which  is  unususlly  solid. 

** '  It  is  the  line !'  exclaimed  the  people  in  the  house ;  '  Ah,  there  are  our  libe- 
rators !  we  sre  saTod !' 

"  M.  Guitard,  my  husband,  and  myself  went  downstairs,  in  all  haste,  to  open  the 
door.  Being  quicker  than  the  two  gentlemen,  I  ran  before  them  to  the  porter's 
kxlffe,  pulled  me  rope,  and  the  door  opened.  The  soldiers  rushed  into  the  passage, 
aiMi,  turning  half  round  to  the  right,  snot  my  husband  and  M.  Guitard,  at  the  mo- 
ment  they  nad  reached  the  last  step  of  the  staircase.  They  fell  amidst  a  shower 
of  balls.  The  explosion  was  so  great  that  the  windows  of  the  lodge,  which  I  had 
not  hsd  time  to  snut  before  the  soldiers  ran  in,  were  all  broken  to  pieces.  A  ffiddi- 
ness  seized  me  for  a  moment,  and  when  I  came  to  myself,  it  was  to  see  the  lilelesa 
body  of  my  husband  stretched  near  that  of  M.  Guitard,  whose  head  was  nearly  se- 
parated from  the  neck  by  the  numerous  shots  he  had  received.  Quick  as  lightning 
the  soldiers,  hesded  by  an  officer,  ran  up  to  the  second  floor.  A  folding  door  soon 
gave  way  before  them  \  a  second  door,  one  with  glass  windows,  presented  itself; 
tney  knocked  at  it  funously,  and  it  was  immediately  opened  by  an  old  man,  M. 
Breflbrt,  senior.  *  We  are,'  he  said  to  the  officer,  '  peaceable  people  here ;  we  have 
no  arms  of  any  sort.  Do  not  assassinate  us.'  The  words  had  scsreely  passed  hb 
1^  ere  he  fell,  pierced  with  three  bayonet  wounds.  He  uttered  •  cry :  '  You  old 
ragamuffin,'  exclaimed  the  officer,  '  it  you  don't  hold  your  tongue,  ril  finbh  you.' 
Annette  Besson  rushed  from  an  adjacent  room  to  assist  him.  A  soldier  turned 
round,  plunged  his  bsyonet  into  her  neck  just  beneath  the  jaw,  and  then,  firing 
Ids  musket  at  her,  blew  her  head  to  pieces,  the  fragments  sticking  against  the 
opposite  wall.  A  young  man,  Henry  Lariviire,  was  following  her.  He  was  fired 
upon  so  close  that  the  nowder  set  his  clothes  in  flames ;  the  ball  was  buried  deep  in 
his  lungs.  As  be  was  failing,  mortally  wounded,  a  bayonet  stroke  cut  open  his  fore- 
bead  deeply,  and  exposed  the  skull ;  twenty  other  wounds  were  added  to  despatch 
him.  The  room  was  already  a  mere  pool  of  blood ;  M.  BreflTort,  senior,  notwith- 
standing his  wounds,  had  manstfed  to  crawl  to  an  alcove ;  he  was  pursued  by 
soldiers,  when  Msdame  Bonneville  came  forward,  and  covering  him  with  her  body, 
her  feet  in  the  blood  on  the  floor,  her  hands  raised  to  Heaven,  exclaimed :  '  All  my 
family  are  stretched  at  my  feet,  there  remains  onlv  myself  to  kill,  only  myself!' 
And  live  bavonet  wounds  cut  open  her  hands.  On  the  fourth  floor,  the  soldiers  who 
had  just  killed  M.  Lepere  and  M.  Robiqu^t,  said  to  their  wives :  '  My  poor  souls  I 
you  are  sadly  to  be  pitied,  as  well  as  your  husbands.  But  we  are  orderea  to  do  this, 
we  are  compelled  to  obey,  though  it  makes  us  as  wretched  as  you  can  be.' 

*'  Annette  Vach^:  At  half-past  ten  in  the  evening,  Louis  Breffort  came  to  sleep 
with  me.  We  passed  a  restless  night.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  M.  de  La- 
riviere,  who  haa  passed  the  night  on  the  second  floor,  in  the  spartmentsof  M.  Bref- 
fort, senior,  came  up  to  wish  us  good  morning ;  he  told  us  he  had  slept  vory  badljr, 
and  had  heard  cries  and  noises  all  night  long.  A  voice  from  below  called  Louis ;  it 
was  his  father's.  Louis  was  dressing ;  I  was  scarcely  dressed  myself,  when,  hear- 
ing a  loud  noise  on  the  stairs,  curiosity  attracted  me  up  stairs  to  the  next  floor. 
'  Where  are  you  going  f '  cried  the  solders.  I  was  in  a  stupor  of  fright,  and  did  not 
answer.  *  Open  your  shawl,'  said  they.  I  did  so,  and  a  musket  was  fired  at  me, 
which  missedf  me.  *  Stop  !'  they  cried,  snd  a  second  shot  wss  fired  at  me.  I  ut- 
tered a  piercing  scresm,  and  could  scarcely  reach  Louis's  door.  *  Are  you  wounded  f 
he  asked,  closing  the  door  after  me.  *  I  don't  think  so,'  I  said,  *  they  fired  so  close 
upon  me  that  they  could  not  have  missed  me,  so  that  I  imsgine  they  nsd  no  bullets, 
but  only  fired  with  powder.'  '  What !  no  bslls  T  Why  your  shswl  is  pierced  in  seve- 
ral places !'  '  Ah,  good  God,  they  will  kill  us,  Louis  V  1  exclaimed,  hearins  them 
advsncing ;  '  Let  us  hide  ourselves !  Let  us  try  and  get  out  on  the  roof!  We  can 
help  one  another !'  '  Oh,  no,'  said  Louis,  '  they  don't  kill  harmless  people  in  that 
way.  I'll  speak  to  them.*  The  soldiers  were  knocking  at  the  door,  Louis  o];>ened 
it.  *  Gentlemen,'  he  said, '  what  do  yon  require  7  Do  not  kill  us.  I  am  here  with 
my  wife.  We  have  just  risen.  If  you  make  inquiries,  you  will  find  that  I  am  no 
malefactor.'    As  he  was  speaking  a  soldier  simed  at  him  and  fired ;  Louis  fell  flat 

on  his  face,  uttering  a  fongcry  ofaffony :  *  Ah  ! ,'  the  soldier  gave  him  several 

blows  with  the  butt-end  of  his  musket  over  his  head,  and  then  turned  him  over  with 
his  foot  to  see  whether  he  was  dead.  I  threw  myself  on  the  body  of  my  lover. 
*  Louis !  Louis !  Ah,  if  you  bear  me — !'  A  soldier  threw  me  on  the  floor.  When 
I  came  to  myself  the  soldiers  had  disappeared.  I  listened  and  heard  steps  advanc- 
ing ;  they  were  coming  back  to  the  room :  I  was  terribly  frightened,  and  hid  myself 
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ino(t?iiAi*  Ms  I  here  uny  othrr  p«rsoti  iq  be  kiJ1<>d  here  T  ^Eddmad  a 
Look  under  the  maErrass/  *  No,  aaJd  luioihpr  maPi  *  I've  looked  ;  there 
person  her«t  ^ut  he^e  dead  enough/ 

**  Madiinic  Hu ;  The  evening  before  (here  were  lixieen  men  and  women  ofSBcrnhJed 
the  mom  occupied  hy  Madamo  Bomoa.  We  had  retired  there  when  ilic  lostir- 
riff  ihrentened  to  break  into  the  hoyie,  for  it  wiw  ihem  we  were  afraid  of:  we 
_  tie  (hoHght  we  ahould  have  any  reason  to  dread  the  milhory.  We  were  crowded 
together,  M-  Bonton  had  fto  often  talked  to  us  about  hii  canipnignB^  th^  dang<«r» 
he  had  escaped ,  that  we  believed  oure^ Ives  aafer  with  hun  ;  thar  was  quiie  naiural. 
^Jiere  were  siiH  thirteen  of  ma  there,  when  th^  troo[»B  tried  to  break  open  the  door, 
that  moment  we  had  not  a  drop  of  blood  in  our  vcina.  Madame  Godefroy  waa 
resMhe  door.  She  had  an  infHnt  fifteen  monihs  old  in  her  arms;  nc^t  to  her 
M.  Ha«  my  husband^  who  held  an  infant.  Madame  Oodefrojr  would  not  open 
t  ho  door.  '  Open  it !  open  it!'  aaid  my  husband;  'let  theae  gentlemen  me  (and 
he  held  the  child  forwardln  Wc  arc  here,  you  aee*  with  our  Inmi^y,  my  frienda! 
my  brothers  !  We  are  a!l  peaceable  mot  here  atid  faihera  of  famihea.  I  have  a  bro- 
lh«r  who  ia  a  soldier^  fighting  under  our  atandard  in  Algtera.'  Madame  fiodefroy 
waa  pushed  out  into  the  paaHage.  M,  Hu,  mor rally  wounded*  fell  wilh  hie  eon  under 
him  ^  the  child  had  its  arm  broken  with  a  ball.  A  motber^s  instinct  made  me  catch 
the  child  from  iia  dead  father's  arms,,  and  staggerinjg  back^  I  fell  fainting'  into  a  cor- 
ner. At  the  same  moment,  my  bush  and,  thoiigh  lying  dead  on  tho  floor ,  waa 
Slabbed  in  the  back  with  twenty-two  bayonet  wounda.  Vou  can  still  sea  his 
doiheSt  which  were  so  torn  to  pieces  by  the  cuts  and  blows*  that  they  are  a  mere 
heap  of  rags  stiffened  with  blood^  M.  Thien7  was  killed  ;  Loiaillon  and  the  por> 
toreaa  fell  beneath  a  sfaori^er  of  blows,  togeiber  with  several  other  persona,  who 
were  gnevoualv  wounded*  Lojsillon  himself  crying  out,  '  Ah,  rapscallion/  ex- 
claimed the  soloiers^  *  em^i  you  done  for  yet  t'  and  they  stooped  ana  finished  htm. 
ey  then  perceived  M.  Bonton,  who  bad  hid  himself  under  a  table.  As  they  had 
muakets  loaded*  they  ran  him  through  and  through  with  their  bayonetap  His 
t  wero  such  that  I  seem  to  hoar  them  dow«  By  and  bye  some  other  aoldiers 
i«  in  and  shot  him  outright/' 

Lei  us  not  delay  the  admiasioni  that  among  (he  soldiers  employed  on 
^i«  tiameless  work,  I  here  were  som^  who^  inspired  by  the  noblest  gene* 
sity  of  seolimenl,  made  every  elFort  to  bnille  rhe  barbarity  of  their 
Dmrades,  As  to  the  murderers  i  hem  selves,  that  i  hey  acted  under  si  net 
ersi  and  with  rhe  full  conviction  that  ihey  had  been  fired  at  frotn  a 
pindow  of  No.  14>  was  lesiified  by  abundant  evidence,  it  is  a  fact  it 
Lild  be  rrightfat  to  be  obliged  to  dotjbt,  it  is  one  we  are  most  Hilling 
bebeve,  and  do  believe;  but,  adtnitting  the  fact,  ihal  fhey  had  ihia 
9t)viciion,  shall  it  be  said  ihat,  lo  punish  an  aggression,  the  author  of 
frhich  did  not  happen  to  be  tcnown  lo  tbetn,  ihey  were  justified  in  heap- 
Bg  murder  upon  murder,  eon  founding  in  one  rndtscriminate  massacre 
inuocent  and  the  guDlyi  the  old  and  the  yotmg«  men,  women,  and 
bildren  ? — ihat  they  were  justified  in  superseding  the  judge,  by  putting 
Bnifieives  forward  ns  unauthorized  executioners?  in  doing  that  which 
most  barbnrous  warfare  avoids,  making  victims  instead  of  prisoners? 
;  is  too  horribfef  Indignation  takes  possession  of  me,  and  1  must  leave 
~  Unhappy  period  I — to  which  one  cannot  recur,  without,  by  a  vio- 
nf  efTort,  repressiog  the  bitter  anger  which  rises  from  the  heart  I — of 
biah  the  historian  can  only  retrace  the  revolting  history,  by  stifling, 
a  lime,  all  the  natural  feelings  of  passionate  horror  which  fxtl  the 
^ul  at  such  atrocitiei ! 

On  the  I4th  of  April,  while  the  carnage  of  the  Rue  Transnonain  was 
till  tmoking,  the  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom  went  to  congratulate  the 
mooiircb,  and  M*  Guiaot  mounted  the  tribune  to  insult  frotn  thence  the 
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fallen  enemy.  On  the  15th,  M.  Pereil,  keeper  of  the  great  scsal,  pro- 
posed to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  Draconian  law  against  the  holders 
of  arms  of  war.  The  same  day,  an  ordinance,  in  utter  violation  of  the 
charter,  transformed  the  Chamber  of  Peers  into  a  court  of  justice,  and 
fourteen  millions  of  extraordinary  supplies  were  demanded  to  enable 
the  government  to  keep  up  the  effective  force  of  the  army  at  360,000 
foot,  and  65,000  horse.  Assuredly  a  strange  demand  !  for  how  could 
a  power  which  boasted  itself  so  firmly  based  in  the  true  interests  and 
good  will  of  the  people,  require  so  many  soldiers  to  keep  that  people  in 
order  t  But  ministers  were  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  public  stu- 
pefaction. Affecting  terror  which  was  no  longer  justified  by  the  danger, 
they  surrounded  .royalty  with  the  miserable  lie  of  anxious  solicitude  for 
its  safety,  fostered  and  encoujraged  in  it  the  desire  to  usurp  the  dicta- 
torship, and  offered  it  the  whole  nation  to  trample  under  foot. 

The  impulse  once  given,  the  reaction  was  rendered  perfectly  furious, 
by  the  eagerness  of  the  base  wretches  who  had  been  watching  to  see 
the  turn  of  afiairs.  In  the  intoxication  of  success  and  of  their  own  pas- 
sions, the  conquerors  formed  the  idea  of  comprehending  in  one  vast 
prosecution,  the  whole  of  the  movements  of  the  month  of  April.  A 
monstrous  blunder,  which  threw  out  into  perfect  relief  the  mediocrity 
of  the  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs.  For  in  placing  all  at  onoe 
for  solemn  trial  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  now  constituted  a  court 
of  justice,  so  many  enemies,  who,  taken  in  detail  by  the  various  local 
tribunalis  throughout  the  kingdom,  might  have  been  crushed  without 
creating  very  much  public  attention,  they  gave  them,  in  the  aggregate, 
an  unprecedented  importance,  and  from  the  ashes  of  civil  war,  thus 
imprudently  stirred  up,  they  ran  the  risk  of  educing  fresh  calamities. 
But  anger  is  a  bad  counsellor.  Republican  afler  republican,  real  or 
reputed,  was  hunted  out,  and  the  prisons  were  speedily  gorged  with  this 
species  of  offender. 

Still  the  executive  retained  sufficient  discretion  to  bear  in  mind  that 
policy  required  a  certain  amount  of  caution  and  management  to  be  ob- 
served towards  certain  parties.  M.  Voyer  d'Argenson,  for  instance, 
was  a  man  of  high  position  and  brilliant  connexions ;  it  would  never 
do  to  implicate  him  in  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  which  was  brought 
against  so  many  of  his  friends.  There  was  another  consideration; 
each  defendant  being  liable  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  costs,  as  far  as 
his  means  would  go,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  this  liability  would 
swallow  up  the  whole  of  M.  d'Argenson's  fortune.  It  so  happened  that 
he  had  M.  de  Lascours,  peer  of  France,  for  a  son-in-law ;  it  would  never 
do  to  strike  such  a  blow  at  M.  de  Lascours.  In  the  same  way,  in  order 
to  save  themselves  the  extreme  embarrassment  of  placing  the  illustrious 
Lafayette  at  the  prisoner's  bar,  they  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  omit- 
ting from  the  prosecution,  even  the  most  deeply  compromised  members 
of  the  association^  the  Liberty  cf  the  Press,  and  among  others,  MM. 
Andre  Marchais,  and  Etienne  Arago. 

Death,  however,  soon  delivered  the  executive  fVom  the  apprehension 
with  which  it  constantly  viewed  him,  who,  on  the  81st  of  July,  1880, 
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gave  Lorn  A  Philippe,  on  the  sleps  of  the  Horel-de-Villc,  ihc  investinii© 
of  rojnlty.  On  ihe  2tHh  of  iMay,  1934,  LaftiyeUe  bretithcd  his  Last 
sigb.  His  dying  momenta  were  ftlied  with  bitterness  ;  the  ingratitude 
with  which  his  services  had  be^n  repaid,  bad  been  the  slow  jwisi^n  of 
his  old  age;  and  words  of  malediction  not  unnaturally  marked  his 
parting  adieus.  His  funeral  was  rendered  truly  magnificent,  by  moum- 
iiig  hearts,  and  te^rlu!  downcast  eyes.  Id  M.  de  Lafayette  the  repub- 
lican party  lost  that  which  had  been  almost  more  useful  to  it  than  even 
an  active  chief — a  name, 

Thua  everything  turned  out  advantageously  for  the  House  of  Or- 
leans; and  all  that  the  followers  of  that  dynasty  now  wanted,  was 
moderatton  ,*  but  for  this  they  had  not  sufficient  streng^th  of  mind.  VVc 
have  mentioned  with  what  eagerncs3  they  availed  themselves  of  an  hour 
of  triumph  to  obtain  authorization  to  levy,  in  the  height  of  peace,  an 
army  large  enough  for  a  vigorous  and  extensive  war.  The  spirit  of 
the  reign  was  here  fully  manifest. 

And  all  this  while  the  bourgeoisie,  the  rival  power  of  royalty,  looked 
on  and  epplnuded  with  imbecile  ardour,  not  seeing  that  everything  that 
was  taking  place  tended  to  undermine  and  destroy  its  own  domination. 
Had  it  been  less  profoundly  blind,  it  would  have  cj>mprehended  that  in 
the  service  of  one  man,  soldiers  became,  sooner  or  later,  satellites ;  that, 
if  oiiG  day  they  are  callcfl  upon  to  preserve  order,  they  may  be  to-mor- 
mw  called  upon  to  protect  tyranny ;  that  there  is  no  longer  libertyt  no 
longer  security  for  the  people,  no  longer  any  distinction  between  legili- 
mate  re-sistance  and  flagitious  rebellion,  when  repression  may  strike 
where  it  will,  without  giving  a  reason  fbr  it ;  that  parliamentary  antho* 
rity  ccaae^  to  be  independent  when,  in  place  of  its  military,  the  fiarional 
^ard,  the  executive  power,  at  its  will  may  substitute  the  army ;  that, 
in  a  word,  the  intervention  of  the  war- men  in  the  arrangement  of  do* 
mestic  affairs,  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  political  preponderance 
of  a  clafla  which  is  based  upon  and  supported  by  industry* 


CHAPTER  VL 


Lrt  us  now  turn  our  regarrls  from  this  mourn ftil  picture  and  see  how 
Fmncc  was  rcpn^sented  abroad  ;  while  at  home,  with  its  own  hands,  it 
was  thus  tearing  itself  to  pieces. 

The  representative  of  the  c^ibinet  of  the  Tuiieriea  at  St.  Petersburg 
was  at  this  period  Marshal  Maison,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
183S,  had  been  appointed  successor  there  of  Marshal  Mortier,  The 
treatment  of  the  latter,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  embassy »  had  been 
M  mere  senes  of  cruel  mystifications.  While  loading  the  old  soldier 
with  attentions  and  kindnesses,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  made  a  (>oint 
of  humiliating  the  diplomat  isl  j  he  would  talk  to  Marshal  Morlier  by  the 
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hour  of  Napoleon,  his  projects,  his  battles ;  he  said  no  more  to  the  am- 
bassador of  France  about  Louis  Philippe  than  if  there  were  no  such 
existence  in  the  political  life  of  Europe,,  or  in  the  family  of  sovereigns. 
Marshal  Maison  would  by  no  means  have  anything  to  do  with  such  a 
part  as  this.  Before  accepting  the  embassy  he  demanded  whether  his 
diplomatic  character  would  be  equally  respected  with  bis  person,  and 
he  would  not  set  out  for  St  Petersburg  until  he  had  obtained  from  M. 
Pozzo  di  Boi^  the  most  explicit  assurances  on  this  head.  His  stay  at 
Berlin  was  marked  by  several  significant  circumstances ;  one  of  these 
deserves  to  be  related. 

The  marshal  had  a  habit,  whenever  anything  of  importance  had 
happened,  of  boasting  that  he  had  foreseen  all  alon<;  it  would  be  so  and 
so.  One  day  he  had  given  way  once  or  twice  to  this  habit,  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  Prussian  princes :  <<  Well,  M.  le  Mar6chal,*'  said,  jestingly, 
the  youngest  of  these;  '*  since  you  are  so  well  acquainted  with  futurity, 
tell  us  what  will  happen  in  the  next  five  years.''  "  Sir,"  replied  the 
marshal,  drawing  himself  up  with  the  air  of  an  old  soldier,  addressing 
a  flippant  lad,  "  ws  shall  see  in  the  next  five  years  what  we  have  seen 
hitherto;  a  great  deal  of  barking  but  no  bite."  This  little  touch  per- 
fectly  characterizes  the  marshal.  At  Vienna  he  was  firm,  almost 
haughty  ;  and  by  a  happy  combination  of  these  qualities  with  polished 
urbanity,  he  more  than  once  disconcerted  the  Princess  de  Mettemich, 
who,  conceiving  a  great  dislike  of  him,  took  it  into  her  head  to  declare 
a  war  of  words  against  him.  Habitually  rough  and  abrupt  from  his 
soldier's  life,  but  retaining  all  the  shrewdness  of  an  intelligent  peasant, 
he  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  St^  Petersburg  than  he  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  taking  his  stand  there  as  an  independent,  plain-dealing,  plain- 
spoken  man.  His  first  interview  with  the  emperor  passed  off  auspi- 
ciously. A  number  of  Russian  officers  and  noblemen  were  waiting  io 
an  anteroom,  where  were  also  the  marshal's  two  aides-de-camp,  MM. 
Delarue  and  Chasseloup-Laubat ;  but,  though  the  former  had  before 
visited  Russia,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  several  persons  of  the 
court,  none  of  them  ventured  to  recognise  him  until  they  had  taken 
their  cue  from  the  looks  of  the  emperor.  By  and  bye,  their  master 
entered,  looked  graciously  at  the  two  aides-de-camp,  advanced  towards 
M.  Delarue,  whom  he  had  known  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  de  Ra- 
gusa,  and  taking  him  apart  into  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  conversed 
with  him  in  a  marked  tone  of  favour.  The  next  moment,  M.  Delarue 
was  the  object  of  the  most  eager  and  universal  attentions ;  every  body 
came  up  to  him,  everybody  asked  him  questions,  everybody  remember- 
ed that  he  had  seen  him  on  a  former  occasion,  everybody  remembered 
that  M.  Delarue  had  honoured  him  with  his  friendship.  This  scene, 
the  very  puerility  of  which  is  fruitful  of  reflections,  distinctly  announced 
that  the  French  embassy  was  about  to  assume,  at  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  a  better  attitude  than  before. 

And  so  it  turned  out,  for  the  position  of  Marshal  Maison,  from  the 
very  first  day,  grew  more  and  more  important.  Certain  private  cir- 
cumstances contributed  to  this  e^t,  which  at  first  sight,  might  seem 
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to  have  been  crtlculftted  to  produce  quite  a  different  re^till*  One  day, 
at  a  grand  dmner-pariy  given  by  the  French  ambassador,  the  conver* 
flation  having  TaHen  upon  the  tirst  wan  of  the  revolution,  the  marshal 
found  occasion^  incidentally  and  without  the  least  alTectalioa,  to  mention 
that  he  was  the  sou  of  a  peasant  ofEpinay,  It  is  easy  lo  imagine  the 
effect  prcMiuced  upon  a  circle  ofariatocrals^  nurtured  in  idle  vaniliea,  by 
90  admission  such  m  this,  made  with  perfect  ease  of  manners,  nay, 
with  the  pride  of  a  man  justly  proud  of  having  owed  all  to  himself. 
The  empt^ror  was  very  speedily  made  acquainted  with  what  had  lakon 
place,  and  it  probably  increased  his  esteem  for  the  marshal.  Even  the 
very  faults  of  the  marshal  were  of  service  to  him»  He  had  retained, 
fiom  his  ^oldier^i&  life,  a  license  of  manners  which  he  look  no  pains  to 
CODceat,  and  age  had  not  extin;?uished  in  him  the  fire^  of  youth.  At 
St,  Petersburg,  a  passion  for  a  dancer  took  poasessiou  of  htm,  and  he 
diaduined  to  make  a  secret  of  it.  The  imprudence  of  this  was  great ; 
for  Nicholas,  careful  of  his  dignity,  atHected  extreme  austerity.  But  he 
liked  ihe  marshal's  open  ways,  his  military  frankness  ;  and  the  escapade 
was  not  only  overlooked,  but  there  was  established  between  the  emj*eror 
and  the  marshal,  an  intimacy,  wherein  a  freedom  of  conversation  was 
permitted,  which  no  Russian  courtier,  however  great  his  credit  at 
court,  ever  dreamed  of  aspiring  to.  There  i*  a  severe  chastisement 
which  pride  in  high  places  receives  at  its  own  hands, — ennui;  and  the 
haughtiest  sovereigns  are  so  much  the  wearied  slaves  of  their  own  loiiy 
and  isolated  majesty,  that,  to  relax  a  little,  they  are  sometimes  com* 
peiled  to  descend*  Whether  from  this  weariness  of  supreme  rank,  or 
from  ejEceptional  tolerance,  the  emperor  came  at  last  to  lend  an  arable 
ear  even  to  the  most  free*spoken  temerities  of  Marshal  Maison,  and  ihe 
latter  profited,  as  ambassador,  by  ihe  influence  which  was  accorded 
him  as  soldier. 

There  at  this  time  prevailed  at  the  court  of  Russia,  not  precisely  two 
hostile  parties,  but  two  different  tendenciea.  One  of  these  was  directed 
by  Marshal  Paskewitch,  Prince  Wolkonski,  the  minlsier  at  war,  Tcher* 
□ichef,  and  some  others,  who  brought  to  the  consideration  of  national 
questions  an  exclusive  and  violent  spirit :  they  were  true  Russians. 
The  others,  such  as  MM,  Nesselrode,  Orlo^,  and  Bellendortl^  wished 
that  in  all  things  Russia  should  take  into  account  the  general  state  of 
Eurot>e«  and  make,  as  far  as  possible,  common  cause  with  it  These 
were  Russians  soflened  and  polished  by  contact  with  the  diplomatists  of 
the  different  courts.  Nichoias  inclined  towards  the  former  ;  the  latter 
found  an  auniliary  in  the  French  ambassador ;  and  as  his  influence 
went  to  promote  their  views,  far  from  seeking  to  leiisen  it,  they  endea* 
vouredto  render  it  still  greater,  by  a  ayatematic  deference  in  all  things 
to  the  opinions  of  the  marshal. 

The  poattion  of  the  French  embassy  at  Madrid  was  far  less  difficult 
to  keep  up, 

M,  ZcHi  Bermudea  no  longer  dir^bed  the  affairs  of  Spain;  he  had 
ffillen  under  the  reprobation  with  which  his  system  had  been  publicly 
liled  by  two  oaptaina-general,  Llapder  and  Queaada. 
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When  this  event  took  place,  M.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  living  at  a 
short  distance  from  Madrid,  absolutely  concealed  under  the  shadow  of 
a  studious  retreat,  though  even  from  his  literary  leisure,  he  followed 
with  an  anxious  eye  the  destinies  of  his  country.  A  poet,  he  had  also 
produced  a  great  impression  upon  the  political  world,  into  which  he 
had  brought  that  elegance  and  refinement  of  mind,  that  hatred  of  brute 
force,  which  the  worship  of  the  muses  never  fails  to  inspire.  A  man 
of  high  probity,  but  timid ;  a  lover  of  liberty,  but  deeply  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  keeping  it  within  bounds ;  courageous,  but  not  rashly 
daring  in  his  opinions ;  destitute  of  that  prompt  fearlessness  which,  in 
stormy  times,  is  of\en  also  the  most  clear-sighted  wisdom,  the  fire  of 
southern  imagination  did  not  sufficiently  compensate  in  him  for  the  ab- 
sent energy  of  popular  passions ;  and  the  vivacity  of  his  sentiments 
only  served  to  throw  out  in  more  highly-coloured  relief  the  extreme 
moderation  of  his  ideas.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  have  just  the 
peculiar  faculty  and  force  for  initiating  revolutions,  which  it  is  for  other 
men,  oAen  much  inferior  to  themselves  to  direct,  to  precipitate,  or  bring 
to  a  close. 

M.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  pointed  out  to  Christina,  as  the  natural 
successor  of  M.  Zea.  But  it  was  not  known  where  he  lived ;  he  was 
sought  for  in  vain,  throughout  Madrid,  and  it  was  not  till  two  days  had 
expired,  that  they  succeeded  in  withdrawing  him  from  his  voluntary  re- 
tirement, and  placing  him  in  the  front  place  of  one  of  the  most  agitated 
scenes  in  Europe.  The  Spaniards  had  been  eagerly  awaiting  the  in- 
augu ration  of  a  constitutional  regime:  the  new  minister  did  not  keep 
them  long  in  suspense.  Under  the  title  of  Royal  Statute^  he  published 
a  sort  of  forced  and  laboured  counterpart  of  that  French  charte^  which 
is  itself  but  an  awkward  imitation  of  the  British  Constitution.  Strange 
contradictions !  Prance,  whose  soil  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the 
aristocracy,  borrowed  the  fundamentals  of  its  political  constitution  from 
England,  a  country  possessed  and  overrun,  in  its  length  and  breadth, 
by  the  aristocracy;  atid  now  again  France,  wherein  the  industrial 
bourgeoisie  is  everything,  transmits  the  same  boon  to  Spain  where  the 
industrial  bourgeoisie  is  nothing !  This  double  incongruity  is  of  itself  a 
sufiiciedt  condemnation  of  the  plan  of  M.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  nor  was 
it  adopted  in  Madrid  without  having  first  undergone  some  very  severe 
attacks.  An  equally  active  opposition  was  made  to  the  decree  organi- 
zing the  militia.  The  ministers  were  bitterly  reproached  for  restricting 
the  right  to  have  a  local  militia,  to  districts  with  at  least  one  hundred 
houses ;  with  excluding  the  poorer  citizens  from  the  ranks  of  that  na- 
tional army,  an  exclusion  highly  offensive  to  the  people,  and  which 
seemed  to  deliver  the  revolution  defenceless  into  the  hands  of  Carlism, 
now  doubling  its  strength  and  multiplying  its  blows.  The  reproach 
was  just,  though  exaggerated.  The  direction  of  a  ship  in  a  storm 
should  never  be  entrusted  to  men  whose  cheeks  grow  pale  at  the  sight 
of  the  tempest.  The  safety  of  revolutions  is  in  the  active  employment 
of  all  the  resources ;  too  much  circumspection  compromises  them,  dis- 
trust is  destruction.     As  to  the  charges  with  which  M.  Martinez  de  la 
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Rosa  was  assailed  for  having  sought  Tr»  put  a  cht*ck  upon  the  newapa* 
pers,  they  were  all  desutuie  of  honesty,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  aubjecL 
The  liberty  of  the  press  is  ihe  grand  force  in  times  of  peace :  it  is,  if 
we  may  use  the  ejcpresaion,  the  movement  of  scx:ieiies  in  a  state  of  re- 
pose. But  in  a  period  of  civil  war,  amidst  the  shock  of  armed  tactions, 
the  absolute  liberty  of  the  presa  is  the  rommencemcnt  of  weakness,  for 
it  is  the  ulimeot  of  anarchy.  But  leaving  this  question  astde,  the  lea- 
dencied  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Spanish  ministry  were  evidently 
of  a  nature  to  create  between  it  and  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuilenesy  a  com* 
munity  of  interests  of  the  closest  deseripiion.  But  though  friendly  to 
France,  AL  Martinez  de  la  Roea  could  not  view  so  near  a  neighbour 
without  a  certaio  distrust  and  dislike  of  its  power,  wtthouL  apprehen< 
sions  o{  Its  ascendency »  England,  at  a  greater  distance,  was  more  to 
his  taste,  from  the  very  circumstance  that  it  was  further  removed  from 
the  opportunity  of  getting  a  hold  upon  Spanish  independence.  Hence 
the  relations  which  resulted  in  Ihe  Quadruple  Alliance, 

Whether,  in  the  cjuarrel  which  agitated  Portugal,  right  lay  on  the 
tide  of  Doria  Maria,  or  on  that  of  Don  Miguel,  was  a  point  about  which 
M.  Mariinea  de  la  Rosa  feit  very  indilTerent.  He  merely  hated,  and 
had  sworn  energetically  to  combat  In  the  youngest  son  of  the  modern 
Agrippina,  the  prott'ctor  of  Don  Carlos,  the  felon  subject,  and  ihe  rebel 
prince  of  Spain,  But  this  suf^ced  to  make  him  take  a^^ainst  Don 
Miguel  the  most  vigorous  measures.  Thus  the  policy  of  Spain,  with 
reference  to  PortugaU  underwent  an  entire  alteration,  Don  Miguel, 
who  jtist  before  had  been  highly  favoured  by  M,  Zea,  now  found  him- 
self pursued  with  the  fiercest  hostility  by  the  new  minister  of  Spain. 
And  there  was  this  curious  circumstance  in  the  sudden  change  thus 
operated,  that  the  same  instrument  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
accomplishment  of  one  design  was  now  tn^de  use  of  for  ihe  precisely 
opposite  purpose.  M.  Zea  Bermudez  bad  collected  a  Spanish  army, 
which  he  proposed  to  despatch  against  Don  Pedro;  M,  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa  resolved  to  march  it  against  Don  Miguel ;  and  as  ihe  British  am- 
bassador eagerly  supported  this  determination,  be  requested  of  him  fur- 
ther the  co-operation  of  an  English  army.  The  minister  replied  that 
the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  cou^  not  possibly  undertake  so  serious  a  step; 
that  its  influence  with  the  parliament  was  too  powerfully  disputed,  its 
very  existence  too  uncertain  for  it  to  risk  such  a  proceeding,  **  WelU" 
said  i\l*  Martinet  de  la  Rosa^  **  at  least  let  England  furnish  us  with  mo- 
ney, for  our  treasury  is  empty »"  **  Even  that,"  replied  the  British  re- 
preseniative,  **  my  government  cotild  not  do/*  Excessively  mortified, 
M.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  then  declared  that  Spain,  by  herself,  would  in* 
terfere,  but  when  she  ohose,  and  how  she  chose,  The  position  was 
urgent ;  the  order  to  pass  the  frontier  was  despatched  to  Rodil,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Miratlores  was  instructed  to  communicate  the  step  which 
had  been  taken  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's. 

The  English  were  too  jeakms  of  their  exclusive  patronage  of  Por- 
tugal, to  [»efmit  any  other  power,  without  their  prominent  concurrence, 
to  take  in  hand  the  aflairs  of  I  hat  counlry.    Oil  the  other  hand,  Spain 
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was  perfectly  aware  how  great  a  moral  force  would  be  infused  iuto  its 
enterprise  by  the  adhesion  of  the  English  solemnly  consecrated  by  a 
treaty*  This  mutual  feeling  gave  rise  to  a  diplomatic  negotiation  be* 
tween  the  two  powers,  to  which,  naturally,  the  envoy  extraordinary  of 
Don  Pedro  was  admitted,  and  which  resulted  in  the  drawing  up  of  a 
treaty,  entitled  that  q^  the  Triple  AlUanoe.  It  was  herein  stipulated : 
1.  That  Don  Pedro  should  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  compel  the 
Infant  Don  Carlos  to  quit  the  territories  of  Portugal.  2.  That  Queen 
Christina,  having  just  causes  of  complaint  against  the  Infant  Doo 
Miguel,  in  the  assistance  he  had  given  to  the  pretender  to  the  crown  cf 
Spain,  should  send  into  the  Portuguese  territory  a  body  of  Spanish 
troops,  whose  number  should  be  fixed  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  who 
should  be  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  Spain,  and  who  should 
return  home  immediately  upon  the  expulsion  of  Don  Miguel  and  Don 
Carlos.  3.  That  England  should  assist  these  operations  by  a  naval 
force! 

The  whole  character  and  meaning  of  this  treaty  was  manifest.  By 
it  England  maintained,  with  reference  to  Portugal,  that  attitude  and 
protection,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  suzerainty,  which  she  had  no 
inclination  to  lose ;  and  Spain  obtained  the  means  of  more  effectually 
prosecuting  its  hostility  to  Don  Miguel,  not  as  the  usurper  of  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  but  as  the  ally  of  Don  Carlos.  The  questions  of  legiti- 
macy and  a  constitution  were  kept  out  of  sight  with  all  possible  -care. 
The  parties  even  carried  their  cautious  foresight  so  far  as  to  stipulate  in 
favour  of  the  two  infants,  immediately  upon  their  quitting  the  states 
which  their  presence  now  disturbed,  for  *'  a  revenue  suitable  to  their 
birth  and  rank.'* 

There  was  nothing  in  all  this,  it  is  obvious,  resembling  an  express 
alliance  of  constitutional  against  absolute  monarchies.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  the  IViple  AUiance — let  it  be  kept  clearly  and  constantly  in 
mind-^was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  authorize  and  give  regularity 
to  the  entrance  ^Sie  Spanish  troops  into  Portugal.  This  was  its  sum 
and  sole  substance. 

In  order  to  avoid  complicated  difficulties,  of  an  obvious  nature,  the 
contracting  parties  had  not  thought  6t  to  give  any  information  of  the 
treaty  to  Austria,  Russia,  or  Prussia ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  as 
little  had  they  thought  proper  to  communicate  the  affair  to  France.  M. 
de  Talleyrand  was  neither  summoned,  nor  consulted,  nor  sounded,  nor 
had  a  word  been  said  to  him  about  it  1  It  was  by  mere  chance  that  he 
heard  of  the  negotiation,  just  as  it  was  on  the  point  of  being  published 
to  the  world.  He  immediately  took  steps  to  enter  into  it,  fearing,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  absence  of  his  signature  from  a  treaty  in  which  three 
constitutional  powers  figured,  would  betray  to  the  eyes  of  Europe  the 
secret  and  subordinate  part  which  he  was  playing  in  London,  and  de- 
lighted, on  the  other  hand,  at  the  opportunity  which  thus  presented  itself, 
of  making  common  cause,  in  a  prominent  matter,  with  Great  Britain. 
Lord  Palmerston,  the  Marquis  de  Miraflores,  and  M.  de  Moraes  Sor- 
mento,  had  fully  intended  to  dispense  with  M.  de  Talleyrand ;  but  be 
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Hiring  made  the  profwailbn,  they  had  no  serious  reason  for  fejecting 
it;  and,  after  nll»  the  fldhesion  of  France  strengthened  the  cause  r*f 
Isabella  und  of  Dofm  Maria,  They  accordingly  granted  to  M.  de  Tal* 
Jeyrand  the  required  favour.  The  signature  which  hn  oflered  was  ac- 
cepted ;  the  Ireui^  of  iM  Triple  AUiunce  became  the  Treuly  of  ifie 
Quadrupk  AUmitce  (22d  of  April,  18^4),  and  a  fourth  article  was 
inserledf  as  follows: 

**  In  the  event  of  the  co-operaiion  ofFrance  being  deemed  necessary, 
by  the  high  contracting  parties,  to  the  full  attainment  of  the  object  of 
the  treaty.  His  Miijesty  the  King  of  the  French  uuderiakes  to  do  th;it 
which,  for  this  purpose,  may  be  mytually  agreed  upon  between  him  and 
his  three  aygust  allies," 

Thus  the  co^operaiton  of  France  was  only  put  into  the  light  of  a  re- 
mote contingency,  subject  aHogeiher  to  varmble  circumstances,  and  to 
the  ulterior  decision  which  might  happen  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 
Such  an  engagement  as  this  was  absurdly  vague,  and,  as  the  resuEt 
showed,  calculated  seriously  to  compromise  the  )>arty  in  whose  behalf 
It  was  entered  iato ;  but  then  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  the  honour  and  glory 
of  seeing  his  name  figure  beside  Lord  Palmerston^s  at  the  bottom  of  a 
treaty  with  a  p<m)pou^  title ! 

Meantime  Rodil  had  entered  Portugal,  towards  the  middle  of  Aprils 
1834*  On  the  16lh  of  May,  he  obtained  the  victory  of  Asseicerra, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  capitulation  of  Evora^  and  led 
subsequently  to  the  embarkation  of  Don  Miguel  and  Don  Carlos,  The 
latter  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  but  for  the 
English  who  saved  him,  and  gave  him  refuge  in  London.  This  city, 
in  which  he  obtained  encouragement  and  assistance  from  the  aristocratic 
party,  he  i^oon  secretty  quitted,  and  traversing  France  iacogfiUn^  passed 
the  Pyrenees,  and  presenting  himself  suddenly  before  his  astonished  par- 
tisans, restored  to  them  confidence  and  ho[>e.  More  formidably  menFiced 
than  ever,  the  Spanish  government  became  very  nnxious  to  extend  to 
Spain  the  benefits  of  the  quadruple  alliance.  But  this  time  England 
was  excessively  cool  and  reserved  in  the  matter,  for  now  it  was  not  railed 
on  to  protect  a  kingdom  subject  to  tts  immediate  influence.  The  cabinet 
of  Ibe  Tuileries,  for  its  part,  trembled  at  the  idea  of  engaging  in  a  line 
of  poMcy  which  it  deemed  somewhat  over  adventurous,  ]t  was  with  the 
utmost  ditlieuity  that  M,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  managed  to  obtain  from 
these  two  powers  additional  articles  by  which  the  former  undertook  to 
furnish  Spain  with  arms  and  ammunition;  and  Ibe  latter  to  prevent  any 
similar  supplies  from  being  sent  from  the  French  territory,  to  the  Spa- 
oish  insurgents* 

Such  is  the  true  history  of  the  famous  treaty  of  the  quadruple  alii* 
ance. 

Many  who  did  not  even  know  its  clauaes  set  aboui  exaggerating  its 
importance  to  a  most  ridiculous  extent.  If  they  were  to  be  believed,  it 
Wtts  nfitbing  lei^s  than  a  vast  and  durable  coofeduratioji  of  the  constitu- 
tional mnn/ir^'bi*  St  furmed  for  a  rtially  European  purpose,  A  counter- 
poiijc  had  boLU  found  tor  tlw^  holy  alliaace  for  the  whole  policy  of  the 
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continent.  The  era  of  mcklern  diplomacy  had  b^pin.  To  such  a  pitch 
were  these  delusions  carried,  that,  thanks  to  the  commentaries  of  some 
ill-informed  scribblers  in  the  newspapers,  and  to  the  gossiping  oi  some 
diplomatic  understrappers,  a  mere  everyday  treaty,  which  regulated 
only  transient  interests,  and  which,  evidently,  had  no  great  or  lasting 
import,  was  represented  under  imposing  proportions ;  but  the  most  ex« 
traordinary  thing  of  all  was  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  obtained  by  this 
stroke  the  very  acme  of  his  renown.  People  failed  not  to  see  in  a  feat, 
which  was  far  from  being  bis  own,  the  result  of  his  profound  medita« 
tions  and  the  crowning  labour  of  his  diplomatic  life.  Now  so  humble, 
so  secondary,  so  conformable  in  a  word  to  his  mediocrity  had  been  the 
part  aissigned  him  in  the  negotiation,  that  Louis  Philippe  was,  for  a  mo- 
ment, disposed  to  express  his  ill  humour  to  M.  de  Mirafiores  upon  the 
subject  when  there  was  a  question  of  allotting  the  usual  honorary  dis- 
tinctions to  the  signers  of  the  treaty. 

After  all,  this  English  alliance,  the  merit  of  having  formed  which 
was  ascribed  to  him  with  equal  absurdity  and  falsehood,  was  not  such 
a  special  favourite  with  M.  de  Talleyrand  that  he  was  not  ready  to  sac- 
rifice it  at  the  first  impulse  of  his  offended  pride,  and  we  shall  see  him 
by  and  bye  himself  trampling  under  foot  his  pretended  titles  to  immor- 
tality,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  reeking  his  spite  upon  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  had  been  pleased  to  leave  him  waiting  an  hour  in  his  antechamber. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  been  dissolved  at  the  termination  of 
the  session,  and  new  elections  had  been  called  for.  Now  the  result  of 
these  could  not  be  doubtful.  The  republican  party,  which  had  just  been 
beaten,  obtained  but  a  small  number  of  suffrages  in  the  electoral  body. 
The  government,  on  the  contrary,  entered  the  lists  strong  in  the  lustre 
of  its  recent  victory.  It  had  upon  its  side  all  those  who  adulate  pros- 
perity ;  a  vile  race,  everywhere  very  numerous,  but  particularly  con- 
spicuous in  monarchies  for  its  unblushing  baseness.  Nevertheless,  this 
government,  so  strong  in  appearance,  bore  within  it  active  causes  of 
dissolution ;  and,  perhaps,  the  reader  will  thank  us  for  here  bringing  to 
light  some  private  scenes  that  tend  remarkably  to  demonstrate  how 
paltry  and  miserable  is  the  secret  life  of  monarchies.  Nothing  more 
sad,  and,  oflen,  nothing  more  instructive  than  the  history  of  power  in 
undress ! 

M.  Guizot,  agreeing  in  this  with  M.  de  Broglie,  saw  in  Marshal  Soult 
only  a  rude  soldier  proud  of  a  renown  which  his  capacity  did  not  jus- 
tify; affecting  a  pride  always  mingled  with  crafl,  and  loading  the 
budget  beyond  measure  by  the  costly  caprices  of  his  administration. 
Marshal  Soult  professed,  on  his  part,  for  M.  Guizot,  M.  de  Broglie,  and 
the  doctrinaires,  a  sort  of  disdain  natural  to  a  man  of  the  sword.    He 
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was  vexed  at  their  cold  and  sulleii  hatightincss,  and  above  alt  at  thetr 
talents*  Throughout  the  secret  struggle  occasioned  by  lliese  antipa- 
tiriesj  M.  Thiers  had  long  been^  not  the  marshara  ally,  but  tis  officious 
defender  i  for  M.  Thiers^  filled  as  he  was  with  the  recollections  of  the 
Empire,  could  never  shake  otf  a  certain  respect  for  the  Qniform.  Un- 
fortunately Marshal  SouH  had  a  suba kernes  taste^  He  was  fond  of 
being  surrounded  with  obscure  hangers  on ;  and  the  latter,  lo  give 
themselves  importance  in  his  eyes,  laboured  to  exasperate  him  against 
all  his  colleagues.  The  result  was  a  jealousy  on  his  part,  among  the 
objects  of  which  M,  Thiers  himself  soon  became  included.  Hence  there 
was  formed  ere  long  in  the  cabinet  a  sort  of  lea^e,  under  which  it  was 
impossible  but  that  the  marshal  should  succumb  sooner  or  later.  Such 
were  the  real  causes  of  his  fall ;  the  following  was  its  immediate  occa* 
sion. 

Public  opinion  was  at  that  time  very  much  engaged  with  the  affairs 
of  Africa^*  Our  conquest  in  that  region  was  dragging  along  painfully 
since  18S0,  and  was  not  becoming  consolidated.  Our  brave  soldiers 
were  worn  out  wiih  numbt^rless  and  fruitless  expeditions  against  wild 
horsemen  J  masters  of  the  burning  aciil,  who  laughed  at  all  attempts  to 
seize  them.  Our  efforts  cost  u.^  much  gold  and  the  best  of  that  generous 
blood  which  has  always  boiled  in  the  vdn  of  France*  Inlenst^  anxiety 
ensued.  Men  asked  each  other  did  not  the  evil  flow  from  the  excessive 
frequency  of  the  excursions,  and  consequently  from  the  predominance 
of  the  military  spirit  in  Africa  T  They  asked  would  it  not  be  well,  in 
order  finally  to  consolidate  our  conquest  at  Algiers,  to  send  thither  a 
civil  governor  to  whom  the  general  should  be  subordinate.  This  opi- 
nion gather^  strength,  it  spread  widely^  and  took  hold  of  the  Chamber 
aHer  having  prevailed  ia  the  press.  It  was  indirectly  subservient  to  the 
V tele's,  or  rather  the  repugnances,  of  the  doctrinairtB  with  respect  to 
Africa.  *'  Algiers,''  said  M,  de  Broglie,  *'  is  a  box  at  the  opera,  France 
is  rich  enough  assuredly  to  have  a  box  at  the  opera,  but  this  one  costs 
too  dear*"  Now,  since  M.  de  Broglie  had  left  the  council,  his  notions 
had  been  represented  there  by  his  friend  M.  Gui^cot,  As  for  M.  Thiers, 
the  occupation  of  Africa  agreed  with  all  bis  instincts  of  nationality  ;  it 
flattered  the  share  of  old  imperial  pnde  that  formed  a  part  of  his  nature ; 
but  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  advantages  of  the 
civil  government.  The  affair  was  brought  before  the  council.  Mar* 
thai  Soult,  fancying  that  the  army  was  insulted  in  his  person,  resisted  ; 
and  perceiving  that  his  resistance  would  not  be  successful,  he  turned 
tlie  Mvhole  force  of  it  upon  the  subject  of  choosing  the  governor* 

MM,  Thiers  and  Gui7.ot  hod  cast  their  eyes  upon  M.  Decazes,  who 
wfti  recommended  to  them  by  brs  political  importance,  by  his  experience 
in  managing  men,  by  the  services  he  had  rendered  the  opposition  of 
fifteen  year^  under  the  Restoration,  aod  also  by  the  embarrassments  of 

*  If  we  hiiv«  aot  yet  «poli«n  of  our  ex|}ediik»iii  in  Algeria*  il  it  l>t(*iiii«  we  bftf « 
judged  il  li^tpedierii*  \n  order  (o  avoid  corifaiiion,  to  postpone  the  hisiorjr  of  Frnnci 
ui  Al^ix^fft  Biiice  ih«j  riimiuefltt  tiH  the  cud  of  our  work,  tadeed,  tbnt  hmtory  natu- 
rally wntm  a  ttihimm  optn* 
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his  private  fortune.  But  M.  Decazes  had  for  his  declared  enemy  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  M.  de  S^monville,  Marshal  Soult's  intimate  friend 
and  influential  adviser.  M.  de  Semonville  averted  the  choice  of  the 
Minister  of  War  from  M.  Decazes,  and  turned  it  upon  the  Due  de  Bas- 
sano.  Imagine  the  surprise  of  MM.  Thiers  and  Guizot  when  the  Due 
de  Bassano  was  proposed  to  them  !  They  had  no  personal  antipathy  to 
that  individual,  but  they  more  than  suspected  his  capacity.  The  mar* 
shai  insisting  for  the  Due  de  Bassano,  they  insisted  more  than  ever  for 
M.  Decazes,  and  there  was  an  open  split  in  the  council.  The  king,  not 
seeing  clearly  how  he  could  in  any  way  turn  to  the  advantage  of  his 
personal  government  a  dispute,  in  which  Marshal  Soult  figured  on  the 
one  side,  and  MM.  Guizot  and  Thiers  on  the  other,  wished  to  let  the 
quarrel  die  away ;  he  therefore  thought  of  making  an  excursion  to  the 
Ch&teau  d'Bu — his  favourite  retreat.  The  names  of  MM.  Decazes  and 
Bassano  ceased  in  fact  to  be  pronounced ;  but,  if  the  conflict  no  longer 
existed,  the  acrimony  produced  by  it  survived.  Impatient  to  get  rid  of 
the  minister  of  war,  M.  Gruizot  pressed  M.  Thiers  to  unite  with  him  to 
that  end,  representing  to  him  that  the  marshal  was  a  permanent  cause 
of  division  in  the  council  and  a  source  of  perplexity  in  the  Chamber. 
M.  Thiers  still  hesitated :  '*  A  marshal  of  France  is  not  to  be  dealt  with 
lightly,"  he  said,  musingly.  Nevertheless,  he  consented  to  lend  himself 
at  least  passively  to  his  colleague's  views,  and  it  was  with  his  consent 
that  M.  Guizot  set  out  for  the  Ch&teau  d'Eu,  whither  the  king  had  pre- 
ceded him. 

The  king  held  by  Marshal  Soult,  flrst,  because  he  had  in  him  a  min- 
ister as  docile  as  he  was  laborious ;  secondly,  because  he  thought  him 
the  only  man  capable  of  securing  to  the  throne  the  strong  support  of  the 
army.  Besides  it  was  not  a  light  thing  to  aflront  a  man  who  had  held 
a  distinguished  position  in  war,  even  at  a  period  when  the  lustre  of  Na- 
poleon's glory  had  made  all  others  pale;  and  Louis  Philippe  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  of  Marshal  Soult,  '*  He  serves  to  keep  the  wind  oflT  me." 

For  all  these  reasons  Guizot's  proceedings  were  hazardous.  The 
king  desired  an  explanation  with  Thiers,  and  a  courier  being  despatched 
in  all  haste  to  the  ^minister  of  the  interior,  the  Utter  repaired  to  the  king 
and  to  his  colleague.  The  discussion  was  a  long  one,  but  Thiers  having 
undertaken  to  bring  Marshal  Gerard  into  the  cabinet,  if  Marshal  Soult 
were  previously  excluded  from  it,  the  king  yielded.  The  president  of 
the  council  was  therefore  deemed  to  have  voluntarily  given  in  his  resig- 
nation. M.  de  Semonville  was  chastised  in  his  turn,  and  the  victorious 
ministers  thought  it  a  pleasant  freak  of  vengeance  to  assign  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  dignity  of  grand  referendary  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  that 
same  M.  Decazes,  whom  his  imprudent  hostility  had  retained  in  Paris. 

The  opposition  journals  exhausted  themselves  in  vain  conjectures  re- 
specting the  cause  of  Marshal  Soult's  retirement,  the  secret  of  which 
was  carefully  preserved.  The  ministerial  press  made  no  scruple  of  as- 
signing the  decline  of  the  old  war-beaten  soldier's  health  as  the  cause  of 
his  retirement;  the  truth  is  that  he  was  overthrown  by  bis  colleagues. 
His  hatred  against  the  doctrinaires  increased  in  consequence,  and  M. 
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Thiers,  upon  whom  he  had  counted  for  a  moment,  having  become  par- 
ttcularly  odious  to  him,  his  re^etitmeRt  was  te^ufied  in  the  most  nitieon 
OUi  expressions*  M,  Thiors  hud  not  presumed  too  much  upon  his 
influenco  over  Marshal  Gerurd.  He  succei*ded  m  persuading  him  to 
enter  the  council,  in  which  the  place  of  his  old  comrade  in  armsawutled 
him.  It  wns  now  the  19ih  of  July,  1834;  Marshal  Gerard  felt  no 
liking  for  office ;  what  decided  him  lo  accept  it  was  his  hope  of  honour- 
ing his  entry  inio  the  ministry  by  procuring  a  general  amnesty <  M. 
Thiers  held  out  some  prospect  to  him  of  the  posi^ible  fulfilment  of  his 
desires  upon  this  subject,  but  no  posiiive  engagement  was  made,  or  any 
fixed  time  appointed.  Now,  here  begins  a  series  of  intricacies  still 
mora  curious  and  instructive  than  those  which  we  have  just  skelched. 
We  have  seen  tn  what  manner,  intiti gated  by  iheir  imbecile  anger,  the 
ministers  had  been  induced  to  load  the  peerage  with  that  ft;arful  burden 
of  ihe  April  iriab.  The  consequences  of  this  blunder,  one  of  the  grossest 
ever  committed  by  a  government,  were  already  becoming  conspicuous. 
The  attempts  made  in  16*14  in  ditfereot  purls  of  the  kingdom  being  con- 
sidered but  as  so  many  episodes  of  one  plot,  it  had  been  necessary  lo 
give  colossal  proportions  to  the  pfosjcculion ;  it  had  been  necessary,  in 
order  to  collect  the  materials  for  ihe  trial,  to  display  an  inquisiloriat 
pomp  which  was  truly  unparalleled.  Prosecutions  were  hen(>ed  upon 
prosecutions,  arrests  upon  arrests,  2t)t)0  persons  were  apprehended, 
4000  witness^i-s  were  examined,  and  17,000  documents  were  laid  before 
iho  commissioners  of  inquiry  (contmissmres  wstntcUurs), 

To  proclaim  an  amnesty  under  such  circumstances  would  have  been 
an  act  at  once  of  wisdom  and  of  generosily.  Accordingly,  no  sooner 
was  the  idea  promul</atedf  than  it  seized  irresistible  hold  upon  public 
opinion  ;  it  b^me  the  favourite  topic  of  the  press;  it  was  the  theme  of 
conversation  alike  in  the  ^ahn  and  in  the  workshop.  If  it  aroused 
tome  feelings  of  rebellious  pride  amongst  the  prisoners,  oo  the  other 
hand  it  awoke  pleasing  hopes  in  the  bosoms  of  their  children,  their 
wivet,  and  their  mothers*  Lastly,  the  most  moderate  friends  of  the 
government  believed  that  the  moment  was  come  for  it  to  renounce  wnth 
honour  an  impossible  prosecution,  and  to  hide  under  the  splendour  of 
its  clemency  whatever  there  had  been  rash  and  dangerous  in  the 
promptings  of  its  rancour. 

But  it  is  the  malady  of  weak  governments  lo  be  everlastingly 
misiakcn,  both  as  to  the  nature  and  tbe  outward  signs  of  strength* 
S!ren*2jih  I  Nothing  better  evinces  it  than  the  power  of  being  clement 
with  impunity ;  and  those  men  make  a  very  humiliating  avowal  of 
their  w*eakness  who  declare  themselves  unable  to  be  generous  without 
periL 

Marshal  Gemrd  was  the  only  man  in  ihe  council  who  eomprehended 
this;  and^  strange  to  tell,  his  principal  adversary  was  not  M.  Guizot^ — 
it  was  M*  Thiers,  Nevertheless,  M,  Thiers  w*a8  far  from  l>eing  cruel, 
and  lie  had  sufficient  enlargement  of  mind  to  know  liml  in  all  matters 
of  violent  rtjpression,  whatever  is  not  absoluiely  necessary  is  Injurious; 
but  he  gave  way  to  the  impulses  of  a  vanity  which  was  not  exempt 
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from  childishness.  Because  the  press  haughtily  demanded  the  amnesty; 
because  the  imperilled  republicans  proudly  disdained  to  sue  for  it,  he 
was  persuaded  that  there  would  be  want  of  energy  and  courage  in 
granting  it ;  and  though  he  was  by  no  means  fond  of  courting  unpopu« 
larity  afler  the  fashion  of  M.  Guizot,  that  is  to  say  ostentatiously  and 
with  afiected  disdain,  he  forgot  himself  on  this  occasion,  even  to  the 
length  of  tasting,  with  still  more  satisfaction  than  M.  Guizot  himself, 
the  delight  of  scorning  public  opinion.  The  king,  too,  was  averse  to 
the  amnesty ;  and  as  it  was  proper  that  on  so  delicate  a  topic  the  king 
should  appear  hs  little  prominent  as  possible,  M.  Thiers  was  pleased  to 
"  screen  him." 

Marshal  Gerard  for  his  part  had  nobly  bound  up  bis  ministerial 
existence  with  the  adoption  of  the  amnesty,  nor  had  he  any  lack  of 
encouragement.  There  had  lately  been  formed,  within  the  majority 
in  the  Chamber,  a  small  league  of  aspirants  known  under  the  name 
of  the  tiers  partij  which  might  have  more  properly  been  called  the 
intrigue  party.  Opposed  to  the  gauche  by  its  way  of  thinking,  and 
to  the  ministers  by  its  ambition,  the  tiers  parti  laboured  hard  to  fight 
its  way  to  office  by  fraud  and  stratagem.  It  urged  Marshal  Gerard 
to  be  firm,  being  well  assured  that  to  divide  the  cabinet  was  to  break 
it  up. 

The  conduct  of  the  journals  was  in  general  more  frank,  and  Marshal 
Gerard,  backed  by  the  press,  counted  among  his  most  resolute  partisans 
the  ConstittUionelf  a  journal  which  expressed  the  feelings  of  a  con* 
siderable  portion  of  the  bourgeoisie,  M.  de  St.  Albin,  the  editor,  pub- 
lished a  spirited  letter  on  the  subject  in  discussion,  which  he  signed 
with  his  name,  and  which  boldly  stepped  beyond  the  beaten  track  of 
newspaper  polemics.  He  cited  those  noble  words  of  a  Roman  emperor, 
"  [  would  not  have  it  thought  that  I  had  so  many  enemies.'*  He  called  . 
to  mind  in  what  terms  the  Viet4Z  Cordelier  had  protested  against  the 
revolutionary  vce  victis^  and  he  invoked  blessings  on  the  memory  of 
Camille  Desmoulins,  exclaiming  within  two  paces  of  the  eeafibld  and 
at  the  risk  of  mounting  it  for  having  sought  to  pull  it  down,  "  Let  us 
institute  a  committee  of  clemency." 

Meanwhile  Marshal  Gerard  was  growing  weary  and  indignant  at  a 
resistance  upon  which  he  had  not  counted.  His  patience  being  quite 
worn  out,  he  had  a  note  drawn  up  by  M.  Linguet  under  his  own 
inspection,  the  object  of  which  was  to  bring  the  council  to  a  definite 
decision.  The  advantages  of  the  amnesty  were  set  forth  in  that  note 
with  profound  good  sense,  and  Marshal  Gerard  disclosed  his  whole  soul 
in  it.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  therein  that  he  would  willingly 
exchange  a  part  of  the  warlike  renown  he  had  acquired  at  the  cost  of 
his  blood  upon  fields  of  battle,  for  the  honour  of  having  consoled  so 
many  poor  mothers.  The  note  concluded  with  a  characteristic  and 
afiecting  anecdote.  Afier  the  victory  of  Marengo,  Bonaparte  having 
asked  his  officers  to  what  causes  they  attributed  his  succej^ses,  some 
talked  of  his  ability  in  the  direction  of  home  afi^airs,  others  of  the  battles 
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he  had  gained  ;  bul  he  replied^  **  Everything  has  succeeded  with  me  be* 
cause  I  am  m  the  e^ves  of  all  the  world  a  tlving  amnesty  J^ 

The  lesson  was  a  etriking  one,  and  ihe  circum^staoceft  of  the  limes 
rendered  it  solemn ;  for,  after  alt,  waa  not  ihe  amnesty  imperiously 
called  for,  even  by  that  policy  wboae  glory  it  is  to  be  heart lesii  and  uu^ 
feeling!  Was  it  prudent  to  siir  up  the  ashes  of  civil  war, — to  enter 
into  discussion,  in  presence  of  the  attentive  people,  upon  the  revolt  of 
the  poor  against  the  rich, — to  disclose  the  manner  in  which  miliiitry 
fidelity  is  tampered  wkh, — (o  blow  the  smouldering  fire  of  so  many  ill- 
extinguished  hatreds]  And  what  downright  madness  it  was  to  conduct 
the  crowd  into  ihHt  Riis  Transnonain  all  filled  with  assassinations, 
•nd  before  that  fatal  and  too  cekbrated  No,  12  I 

All  such  constderations  were  of  no  avail ;  Ihe  government  chose  to 
sppear  strong ;  it  dreaded  to  show  itself  timid,  and  then,  il"  the  truHi 
must  be  told,  the  president  of  the  council  was  grudged  the  honour  of 
carrying  out  the  plan  which  puhlic  opinion  attributed  to  him  atone. 
Had  the  amnesty  t)cen  passed,  would  not  the  marshars  friends  have 
everywhere  cried  our,  "  Al  last,  M,  Gerard  has  t^ot  the  upper  hand^  he 
has  vaBquished  his  colleagues,  he  has  vanquished  the  king?"  Therein 
lay,  for  whoever  knows  ihe  heart  of  man,  the  real  cause,  the  philosophic 
cause  of  the  rejection  of  the  amnesty  ;  for,  as  for  the  arguments  that 
were  used  against  it,  nothing  could  be  less  serious.  Us  opponents 
dared  to  assert  thai,  according  to  the  constitution,  the  king  couJd  not  do 
before  condemnation  what  he  could  do  after  it,  by  exercising  the  right 
of  pardon;  a  subtlety  wliich  was  unworthy  of  refutation,  an  attorney's 
chicanery  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  statesman.  They  pretended  to 
fear  the  indignation  of  the  supreme  magistracy,  were  its  functions  inter- 
fered with,  and  that  of  the  national  guard,  if  those  who  had  troubled 
its  repose  w'ere  protected  from  its  rancour ;  a  sophism  which  calum- 
niated France*  The  real  motives  were  carefully  concealed  ;  we  have 
exposed  them«  The  pri>ject  of  the  amnesty  was  therefore  definitively 
rejected,  and  Marshal  Gerard  quitted  the  ministry. 

His  retirement  oj>ening  the  breach  to  the  ambitious,  the  most  eager 
fushed  to  the  assault  and  to  the  antechamber  of  the  royal  palace,  Tho 
frasaagea  to  the  Palais  Bourbon,  the  offices  of  the  several  ministers,  and 
the  pol  ilical  sahny,  beeame  so  many  centres  of  intrigue.^  The  Hers  parti 
was  all  astir;  already  the  suballerns  were  drawing  up  new  lists  and 
conipoising  the  mJoiatry  of  their  choice.  The  leaders,  with  more  cir- 
Cunisp#^ciion,  were  struggling  to  defend  themselves  from  tho  intemperate 
impatience  of  their  subordinates;  but  they  enjoyed  ihe  movement  of 
which  ihey  were  the  centre ;  and  MM.  Dupin  aine,  Passey,  and  Sauaet, 
sufiered  themselves  to  lie  borne  along  by  the  Hood  of  so  many  vnriouit 
agitations,  with  all  Ihe  delight  of  avenged  pride,  Romarks  were  Iheu 
Ihrown  out  upon  the  la^t  nddre^^s  voted  by  the  Chamber,  Ihe  inevitable 
and  intendeil  result  of  which  was  to  incc^nsr^  ministers^,  lo  spur  them  on, 
to  provoke  tttelr  pnde  lo  some  rash  overt  act^and  lo  shake  the  strength 
of  I  hat  support  they  might  henceforth  reckon  upon  from  the  majority* 
The  addre&s  had  mentioned  how  desirable  it  was  thai  a  reeoociljalion 
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should  take  place  between  parties  ,*  was  not  this  as  much  as  to  tell  mi- 
nisters that  their  policy  had  been  foolishly  cruel  ?  The  address  had 
urged  the  crown  to  choose  enlightened  cnid  faithful  agenU  ;  doubtless 
there  was  in  this  a  pointed  and  sarcastic  allusion.  The  address  had 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  budget  would  be  reduced  to  less  disastrous 
proportions.  How  was  it  possible  to  mistake  the  censure  implied  in  this 
lesson  of  economy  ?  Suggestions  like  these  excited  the  minds  of  the 
members,  kindled  the  ambitious,  and  everything  seemed  tending  to  a 
change  of  ministry. 

The  ministers  took  no  heed  of  all  this.  In  the  intoxication  of  their 
recent  victories,  they  smiled  at  the  pretensions  of  the  tiers  parity  and  at 
its  turbulent  weakness.  They  readily  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
tiers  partly  once  in  office,  would  break  down  under  so  heavy  a  burden, 
and  would  soon  become  the  object  of  public  derision.  Nay,  so  strong 
was  their  conviction  in  this  respect,  that  they  determined  even  to  resign 
their  portfolios  for  a  lime.  "  Let  our  rivals  have  a  trial,"  they  said  ; 
"the  bourgeoisie,  having  beheld  the  full  display  of  their  impotence,  will 
all  the  better  know  what  is  their  real  worth,  and  how  well  grounded  is 
our  right  to  he  its  leaders.  Besides,  the  opposition  of  these  men  wearies 
and  teases  us  more  and  more ;  if  it  were  to  go  on,  it  would  at  last  raise 
up  serious  obstacles  against  us ;  let  us  silence  it  by  our  retirepfient,  which, 
by  rendering  apparent  the  inferiority  of  our  adversaries,  will  only  sen-e 
to  bring  us  back  to  office  in  a  triumphant  manner.** 

This  project  was  naturally  calculated  to  please  the  disdainful  soul  of 
M.  Guizot.  M.  Thiers,  for  his  part,  longed  for  a  few  days  of  repose, 
for  he  was  one  who  readily  grew  weary  of  office,  precisely  because  it 
wad  in  his  nature  to  exercise  it  with  such  ardour.  The  cabinet,  there- 
fore, was  about  to  be  dissolved  ;  but  there  was  one  of  the  ministers  who 
did  not  relish  his  colleagues*  plan ;  this  was  M.  Persil,  the  garde  des 
sceauXy  who  had  but  recently  taken  office.  It  was  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  him  to  sacrifice  his  ambition,  afler  so  short  a  career,  and  for  so  un- 
certain a  hope.  His  resistance,  therefore,  was  obstinate,  and  when  his 
colleagues  offered  their  resignations,  the  most  violent  altercation  took 
place  between  him  and  M.  Thiers  in  the  king's  presence. 

The  ministerial  crisis  continued,  as  oHen  happens,  for  several  days 
suspended  upon  a  variety  of  contingencies.  Though  the  ministers,  as 
we  have  said,  enjoyed  the  idea  of  covering  the  tiers  parti  with  ridicule 
by  making  way  for  it,  still  various  arrangements  were  attempted  with  a 
view  to  uphold  the  existing  cabinet;  but  who  was  to  take  the  lead  in  it? 
This  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  case.  M.  Thiers 
was  too  young  at  that  period,  he  was  too  new  in  office  to  allow  of  his 
l>eing  thought  of  as  president  of  the  council.  M.  Guizot  might  have 
pretended  to  that  dignity,  in  consideration  of  his  importance  and  his 
age ;  but  he  was  a  doctrinaire.  But  though  that  designation  had  no 
political  meaning;  though  it  expressed  a  manner  of  being,  rather  than 
a  manner  of  thinking,  still  there  adhered  to  it  some  indescribable  tinc- 
ture of  unpopularity  which  was  totally  indelible.  Thus  M.  Guizot 
and  M.  Thiers  were  both  alike  out  of  the  question  for  the  presidency. 
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What,  Tbeiit  wm  to  be  drjne!  They  admiitpd  uo  one  lo  be  their  supe- 
rior  in  ta)eri[;  they  would  have  owned  no  naihoriiy  bul  thai  of  a  nam^. 
It  was  nereasarvj  the  re  fore,  lo  find  some  one  in  whoi^it.*  train  the}"  might 
walk  without  too  great  n  sncnfice  of  iheir  fvride;  bat  Marshal  Gerard 
w*as  ret i ring.  Marshal  Soult  bad  fallen  beneath  ihdr  blows,  IM.  de  Bros^* 
Ire  was  hateful  to  the  king.  What  was  to  be  done?  There  remained 
M*  Mole,  Hof>e  was  for  a  moment  entertained  of  mdocing  him  lo  join 
rhe  cabinet  j  they  talked  of  giving  him  the  portfolio  of  foreign  aifairs. 
But  here  was  a  new  source  of  cmbarrai;sment.  That  same  portfolio 
had  been  accepted  provisionally  by  M.  de  R*gny,  only  with  a  view  for 
opening  a  way  for  M,  de  Broglie  into  the  council.  To  have  given  ihe 
office  of  foreign  aflairs  lo  M.  Mole,  would  have  been  to  render  M.  de 
Broglie^i  return,  for  a  very  long  time,  impossible,  M.  Guizot  could  not 
consent  to  it.  During  ihrs  lime,  Guizot  himself  was  a  target  to  all  ihd 
ambitioi)s  in  ihe  parliament;  and  to  the  familiars  m  the  royal  palace. 
They  had  all  gathered  round  M.  Thiers,  and  sometimes  inciting  him  by 
false  reports,  sometimes  flattering  him  to  excess-,  tn  order  to  kindle  his 
jealousy,  they  urged  him,  xvirh  one  accord,  to  break  with  the  doctri* 
nuirtt.  Mow  else  could  he  establish  his  political  fortunes  upon  an  un- 
assailable footing  f  and  upon  what  falsa  point  of  honnur  could  he  think 
of  rendering  his  own  destiny  Jiubordinate  to  the  ambition  of  some  men, 
puf!cd  up  with  their  own  merits, and  overflowing  wiih  rancour?  Such, 
above  all,  was  the  language  of  those  courtiers,  who  exerted  themselves 
with  most  ingenuity  lo  promote  ihe  secret  wishes  of  the  king;  for  the 
king  passionately  desi red  to  ste  the  cabinet  weakened*  M.  Guizol  and 
M,  Thiers,  combined  together,  too  complcfely  counterpoised  the  royal 
witL  The  king  washed  to  divide  them,  and  to  make  use  of  the  one  to 
subjugate  the  other;  and  he  felt  thai  he  conid  never  govern  at  his  ease 
uotil  the  discord  between  the  most  influential  and  most  able  men  should 
become  intense  enough  to  furnrsb  him  with  a  repeated  succession  of 
ministries.  Jt  won  Id  scarcely  be  worihy  of  history  to  enmr  into  the  de- 
tail of  all  the  dark  manatuvres  employed  to  effect  the  trit>mph  of  the 
cowrt  system.  What  we  have  related  upon  the  subject  will  suffice  to 
show  by  what  an  inevitable  descent  the  representative re^mf  had  come 
to  be  but  a  gross  farce. 

M.  Thicre,  as  we  shall  ste,  was  in  the  end  the  tJupe  of  these  manceu- 
vres  ;  but  U]>on  tiie  prt*sent  occasion  it  is  but  justice  to  own  that  he  con* 
t rived  to  evade  them.  He  even  earned  his  resistance  much  further 
tbao  was  BU|>posed,  aiid  the  following  was  the  result  of  his  union  with 
M.  Guizotp 

M,  Thiers,  as  we  have  seen,  bad  only  opposed  the  amnesty  that  he 
mtght  not  appear  in  the  light  of  a  l>eaten  man  as  regarded  Marshal 
Gerard  and  public  opinion.  He  thought  there  would  be  no  inconve- 
nience in  calling  baek  the  marshal  into  the  council,  and  in  giving  w*ny 
upon  the  quii^tion  of  the  amnesty,  if  on  the  one  hand  any  seeming 
fpt^bleness  from  such  a  concession  were  concealed,  by  a  measure  openly 
in  fJetmnce  of  all  parties,  and  if,  on  the  other^  the  forms  and  the  man- 
ner of  the  amnesty  were  modified,  so  that  it  should  no  longer  paas  for 
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the  exclusive  work  of  the  marshal,  and  might  not  prove  matter  ht 
triumph  upon  his  part.  In  order  to  attain  this  double  purpose,  M. 
Thiers  had  thought  first  of  calluig  M.  de  Broglie  into  the  cabinet; 
secondly,  of  making  the  so-much  desired  amnesty  emanate  from  the 
Chamber  instead  of  from  the  king. 

It  was  not  that  the  presence  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  in  the  council  did 
not  inspire  M.  Thiers  with  a  secret  uneasiness,  but  he  saw  in  it  both  a 
defial  given  to  public  opinion,  and  a  force  to  be  used  against  the  king. 
M.  Guizot  and  he,  therefore  agreed  to  send  Marshal  Gerard,  who  was 
then  in  the  country,  a  note  to  the  following  effect : 

**  The  amnesty  shall  be  granted  by  a  law.  The  ministry  shall  be 
composed  as  follows :  Marshal  Gerard,  War  Minister ;  M.  Guizot, 
Public  Instruction  /  M.  Thiers,  Interior;  M.  de  Rigny,  MaHne;  M. 
Humonn,  Finance  ;  M.  Persil,  Justice  ;  M.  Duchatel,  Commerce.  M, 
de  Broglie  consents  to  the  presidency  of  Marshal  Gerard.  The  king 
feels  the  utmost  antipathy  for  M.  de  Broglie,  it  shall  be  overcome.'* 

Marshal  Gerard  refused  to  accede  to  a  scheme,  the  secret  purport  of 
which  he  guessed  very  clearly ;  but  that  scheme  encountered  a  still 
more  serious  obstacle.  When  the  plan  agreed  upon  was  laid  before 
the  king,  his  dissatisfaction  broke  forth  vehemently.  The  amnesty  and 
M!  de  Broglie  together  were  too  much  by  half.  MM.  Guizot  and 
Thiers  insisted  ;  the  word  resignation  wa»  uttered,  whereupon  the  king 
replied,  with  an  excitement  of  manner  he  could  not  control,  ^'  Very 
well,  messieurs,  I  will  see  to  it,"  and  so  the  cabinet  was  dissolved. 

Some  hours  afler wards  the  retiring  ministers  met  at  table  at  M.  de 
Rigny's,  where  one  would  have  supposed  that  they  had  assembled  to 
make  merry  over  their  retirement.  Relying  upon  his  youth,  his  talents, 
his  good  stars,  and  the  need  that  would  sooner  or  later  be  felt  of  his 
varied  mental  resources,  M.  Thiers  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the  de- 
light of  feeling  himself  delivered  from  a  thorny  situation.  M.  Guizot 
too  wore  a  radiant  countenance,  incapable  as  he  was  of  betraying  his 
regret  for  office,  supposing  he  had  felt  any.  The  retiring  ministers, 
filled  with  a  sense  of  their  superiority,  did  not  imagine  that  they  could 
be  easily  replaced,  and  they  secretly  chuckled  over  the  perplexities  that 
were  about  to  assail  royalty.  The  hours  of  the  repast  wore  away  in 
merry  discourse,  from  which  politics  were  banished,  and  a  decorous, 
though  intrinsically  ironical  gaiety  prevailed  in  the  looks  and  language 
of  the  whole  party,  with  the  single  exception  of  M.  Persil.  He  was 
sombre  and  taciturn,  and  on  leaving  the  house  he  spoke  to  M.  Thiers 
of  his  surprise  at  conduct  which  seemed  to  mark  contempt  for  the 
monarch.  The  scene  of  the  dinner  became  soon  known  in  the  royal 
palace  through  him  (so  at  least  his  colleagues  supposed),  and  as  usual 
the  story  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  was  changed,  magnified,  and 
presented  in  a  still  more  offensive  aspect,  till  it  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  royal  family  to  the  highest  degree.  And  now  M.  de  Rigny  on 
his  part  gave  way  to  extreme  resentment,  and  meeting  M.  Persil  in 
the  Tuileries,  he  turned  his  back  upon  him  in  a  manner  pointedly 
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insulting ;  things  wore  come  to  such  a  pass  I  hat  a  duel  woyld  probably 
have  ensued  had  not  strong  efforts  been  made  to  hush  up  the  quarrels 

The  king  naturally  applied  to  M.  Persil  to  tbrm  a  new  cabinet,  and 
that  gentleman's  taste  for  office,  and  his  personal  devotion  to  Louis 
Philippe,  did  not  allow  htm  to  heisitate.  He  went  that  same  night  to 
M*  Dupin  aine.  The  latter  refused  to  enter  a  ministry  which  was  evi* 
dently  destined  to  play  a  doubtlul  jiame,  but  being  urged  by  M.  PersiJ 
to  asaist  the  king  with  his  advice,  he  took  up  the  almanack  foyal^  ran 
his  ^es  over  the  list  of  peers  and  deputies,  and  marked  a  few  names, 
such  was  the  burlesque  origin  of  the  ministry  of  three  days. 

The  next  day,  in  order  to  bind  M.  Dupin  aine  to  the  new  cabinet, 
the  minii^try  of  marine  was  offered  to  his  brother,  M,  Charles  Dupin, 
M.  Passy,  who  was  selected  fi^r  the  finance  department,  was  at  Gisons, 
M*  T^te  set  out  thither  at  M-  Persifs  ref|uest,  and  brought  back  M. 
Pasay  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  November.  M.  Passy  testified  no 
wish  to  lake  office,  bnt  the  garde  des  sceaux  represented  the  necessity 
of  his  doing  so,  in  such  urgent  terms,  that  his  objections  were  over^^ 
come.  Si  ill  he  wished  lo  consult  his  friend*  M.  Calmon.  The  two 
called^  therefore,  ufion  the  huter  gentleman,  and  from  his  house  they 
proceeded  lo  that  of  M,  Dupin  aine,  who,  at  sight  of  M,  Passy;  cried 
oiit^  almost  throwing  himself  upn  hia  neck,  '*  Well,  you  accept  % 
Now,  then,  they  will  not  say  that  we  are  hermaphrodites ;"  the  phrase 
reveals  the  real  nature  of  the  feelings  excited  by  atl  these  frivolous 
agitations. 

The  ordinances  were  sent  lo  the  Moniieur  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1834.  They  announced,  as  president  of  the  council  nud  minister  of  the 
jnteriori  the  Due  de  Bassano;  minister  of  foreign  affiiirs,  M.  Bresson; 
minister  of  finance,  M.  Passy;  minister  of  marine,  M,  Charlea  Dopiu  j 
minister  of  war  and,  pro  temp&re^  of  foreign  affairs,  Lieotenaut-general 
Bernard  ;  minister  of  commerce  and,  pro  tempore^  o^  ^v\A\z  instruction, 
M.  Teste;  M*  Persil  retained  the  portfolio  of  justice  and  ecclesiastical 
aBaira. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  the  king's  satisfaction  at  the  birth  ol 
this  queer  ministerial  bantling.  He  was  about  lo  enjoy  at  once  the 
splendour  of  the  ofd  royalties  and  their  power;  he  had  come  at  length 
to  burst  the  swaddling  bands  imposed  upon  him  by  that  insolent  mflxim* 
'  the  king  reigns  and  does  not  govern/  It  was  his  victory  of  Auaterliiz, 
Unforlunately  public  opinion  cut  short  these  pleasant  triumphs  of  the 
criurt*  The  Moniteur  had  no  sooner  announced  the  names  of  the  new 
miniirtry,  ihao  they  were  assailed  with  one  huge  shout  of  laughter. 
Though  the  cabrntt  of  the  l€th  of  November  contained  men  of  ineon* 
testable  merit,  ihe  mockery  heaped  upon  it  was  universal  and  pitiless. 

On  the  very  second  day  a  messenger  was  sent  by  the  Doc  d'Or leans 
to  M.  Thi«*rs,  urgently  requesting  him  to  repair  to  the  palace.  He  hesi- 
tated  to  do  so,  leist  he  shotdd  be  suspected  of  inrrigtimg  to  get  back  into 
the  mi  nisi  ry,  but  upon  further  pressing  solicitatious  he  yielded.  The 
l>uc  d*Orleans  was  waiting  for  him  with  impniience;  he  asked  if  he 
would  not  consent  to  undertake  to  form  a  new  ministry,  and  upon  his 
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refusal,  he  wished  to  know  if  in  any  case  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to 
him  to  see  the  king.  M.  Thiers  was  beginning  to  explain  the  impro- 
priety of  such  an  interview  under  existing  circumstances,  when  the  Due 
d'Orleans  interrupted  him,  pointing  to  the  door,  which  was  in  th6  act  of 
opening.  Th^  king  appeared ;  he  had  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  and  ad- 
vanced with  an  unembarrassed  air  to  M.  Thiers.  "  Well,"  said  he, 
*'  here  I  am,  beaten  [  must  confess,  but  with  very  sorry  soldiers :  ah ! 
what  men !" 

In  fact  the  new  ministers  had  been  unable  to  stand  their  ground 
against  public  derision.  Some  gave  way  through  fear  of  ridicule  and 
the  sense  of  their  own  impotence ;  others,  M.  Passy  particularly,  through 
disgust  at  the  servile  honours  which  were  thrust  upon  them. 

M,  Thiers  being  requested  to  resume  office,  would  consent  to  nothing 
without  having  first  hod  an  understanding  with  M.  Guizot.  As  Marshal 
Gerard  wished  to  remain  out  of  office,  there  was  no  necessity  for  recur- 
ring to  the  question  of  the  amnesty.  As  for  M.  de  Broglie,  it  would 
have  been  a  very  hard  thing  to  force  him  upon  the  king.  Marshal 
Mortier's  devotedness  put  an  end  to  all  difficulties.  A  gallant  man,  but 
neither  possessing  nor  pretending  to  any  parliamentary  capacity,  he 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  council,  in  which  he  was  called  on  only 
to  net  as  a  lay  figure.  The  question  of  removing  M.  Persil  was  mooted 
for  a  moment,  he  being  guilty,  in  the  eyes  of  his  colleagues,  of  the 
threefold  fault  of  having  made  common  cause  against  them  with  the 
king,  of  having  exerted  himself  very  much  in  favour  of  the  formation 
of  the  ministry  of  three  days,  and  of  having  himself  accepted  a  place 
in  it.  This  was  an  easy  vengeance ;  it  was  renounced,  and  Admiral 
Duperre  havinn;  been  called  to  the  department  of  marine,  the  ministry 
was  reconstituted.  That  of  the  10th  of  November  had  but  passed 
through  the  council  chamber,  as  it  were;  it  was  destined  to  remain 
known  in  history  under  the  name  of  the  three  days'  ministry.  But  it 
was  not  enough  for  MM.  Thiers  and  Guizot  to  have  vanquished  the 
king;  they  chose  to  have  their  victory  solemnly  consecrated  by  the 
Chamber.  Questions  having  been  put  to  them  upon  the  causes  of  the 
last  crisis,  they  evaded  the  danger  of  subjecting  the  royal  prerogative 
to  discussion  by  the  vagueness  of  their  rhetoric.  But,  despite  the  eflTorts 
of  the  tiers  partis  despite  the  speech  of  M.  Sauzet,  wherein  he  openfy 
accused  them  of  insulting  the  crown  by  subjecting  the  king's  choice  to 
the  control  and  approbation  of  parliament,  they  obtained  from  the  ma- 
jority an  order  of  the  day,  wholly  approving  their  proceedings.  Thus 
then,  at  their  instigation  as  it  were,  the  Chamber  set  its  foot  upon  the 
most  precious  of  the  royal  prerogatives. 

Thus  were  revealed,  after  four  years  of  reign,  the  thousand  impossi- 
bilities of  n  constitutional  regime.  What  had  been  the  facts  displayed 
in  that  interval?  The  crown  labouring  to  make  tools  of  ministers  by 
dividing  them  ;  the  ministers  coalescing  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  personal  government  of  the  king ;  all  the  ambitious  subnherns  of  the 
parliament  leaguing  together  to  snatch  at  place;  an  obstinate  struggle 
on  the  part  of  the  crown  against  the  Chamber,  of  the  Chamber  against 
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ihe  erown ; — in  short,  there  was  anarchy  in  every  direction,  and  under 
every  possible  forni — onnrchy  of  a  ludicrous  kind,  if  we  look  only  to 
its  epiiiodic  manifestauons,  but  which,  if  we  consider  its  causes,  furnishes 
the  gravest  subject  of  meditation  to  the  statesmaD  and  the  philosopher. 
Hqw  ia  fact  could  a  ministry,  engrossed  by  such  intrigues,  by  such 
wretched  trifles,  have  had  the  will  or  the  leisure  to  seek  other  remedies 
for  social  disorder  than  grape  shot  and  contlagratjon  ?  I m potent  to 
prevent,  by  sage  and  skilful  means,  the  revolt  of  interebts,  the  refractory 
violence  of  passions,  it  needs  had  recourse  lo  savage  extremities,  and  it 
was  alas  I  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  the  ridiculous  scenes  played 
in  the  Tuderies  should  have  for  corollaries  the  butcheries  of  the  Rue 
TransDonatn  and  of  the  FaiJtboyrg  de  Vaise. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

Wk  have  for  a  white  suspended  our  narrative  of  the  fearful  and  vio- 
lent scenes  m  Lyons,  in  order  lo  lid  the  veil  from  before  the  intrigues 
of  the  court ;  we  must  resume  our  melancholy  narrative  at  the  [mint 
where  we  broke  uK  Lyons  had  been  under  a  reign  of  terror  since  the 
month  of  April ;  the  executive  had  abandoned  there,  to  its  vilest  agents, 
the  task  of  dishonouring  its  victory.  The  police  were  supreme  in  tht; 
town.  When  a  government  triumphs  and  appears  alUpowerfui,  de^ 
graded  souls  rush  to  tackey  its  chariot  wheels*  At  such  a  moment 
those  who  were  ready  to  declare  themselves  its  enemies  when  they  saw 
it  tottering,  become  all  al  once  its  obsetjuious  servants,  the  flatterers  of 
its  strength,  and  the  ferocious  ministers  of  its  vengeance.  The  victors 
in  this  case  failed  not  to  enjoy  this  usual  support  of  baseness,  Againi 
the  military  spirit  had  received  a  disastrous  impulse  upon  the  reeking 
ruins  of  Lyons.  Some  of  the  officers  grieved  in  spirit  over  the  rigour 
of  the  duties  they  had  discharged,  and  nubly  shunned  all  occasion  of 
awakeuing  such  lamentable  recollections  ;  but  others,  revelling  in  all 
the  insolence  of  success,  threatened  the  opposition  wnters  with  their 
swords,  treated  the  vanquished  as  banditti,  and  strutted  about  in  the 
public  places  with  looks  and  languuge  of  haughty  disdain.  It  is  true 
that  no  ctTori  was  spared  to  keep  alive  the  animosity  of  the  sfjldicr  *  the 
poEice  hud  recourse  to  the  basest  and  darkest  manceuvres  to  this  end> 
Musket  shots  were  frequently  heard  breaking  the  silence  of  the  night; 
frequently  attempts  were  made  to  disarm  sentinels,  and  the  next  day  the 
government  organs  did  not  tail  to  declare  that  these  were  the  last  frantic 
convulsions  of  ho|)eless  revolt.  Fortunately  Providence  did  not  leave 
Ihe  respeciive  morality  of  parties  to  be  always  determined  by  calumny, 
Qq)@  evenings  asentinel,  in  defending  himself  iigatnst  an  unknown  assail- 
ant who  had  attetnpted  to  disarm  him,  woundt^d  the  man  with  his  bayo* 
net.     The  wounded  man  was  carried  away  ;  k  was  llie  same  man  whose 
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life  Lagrange  had  saved  in  the  Place  de  Cordelier ;  it  was  the  wretch 
who  had  sold  his  preserver ;  it  was  Corteys  the  police  agent. 

The  monarchical  terrorism,  set  up  by  the  government  in  Lyons,  had 
spread  all  over  France.  The  Commission  of  Nine  showed  an  iro* 
placable  spirit.  Individual  liberty,  the  inviolability  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  everything  was  trampled  under  foot  Wo  to  the  citizen  whose 
house  had  been  pointed  at  by  informers ;  his  dwelling  was  beset  by 
shoals  of  police  agents  in  his  absence,  at  any  hour  and  upon  the  most 
frivolous  information.  To  break  in  the  doors,  force  open  the  locks, 
break  up  the  furniture,  examine  family  papers  and  expose  to  the  filthy 
curiosity  of  blackguard  spies,  the  most  unrestricted  effusion  of  thought 
and  the  most  cherished  secrets  of  the  heart,  all  this  was  but  a  sport  to 
the  police.  In  Lyons,  Rouen,  Niort,  and  in  the  department  Saftne-et« 
Loire,  domiciliary  visits  were  made  with  an  incredible  ostentation  and 
violence  of  oppression.  The  house  of  a  citizen,  named  Pichonnier,  had 
been  pointed  out  to  the  police  in  Paris ;  it  was  beset  by  sergetUs  de  viUe 
while  he  was  from  home,  and  the  most  minute  searches  were  begun. 
At  this  moment,  M.  Mugner,  a  friend  of  the  master  of  the  house,  came 
in ;  hdlwas  questioned,  and  replied  that  he  came  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
friend  ;  thereupon  the  questions  came  thicker  and  faster,  and  upon  his 
hesitating  to  reply  in  his  astonishment,  the  fellows  seized  him  and  dragged 
him  to  prison.  There  he  remained  in  solitary  confinement  for  several 
days  waiting  till  the  authorities  should  be  pleased  to  recognise  his  inno- 
cence. He  had  a  wife  and  two  children  depending  for  subsistence  upon 
his  labour. 

It  would  occupy  us  too  long  were  we  to  cite  all  the  facts  of  a  similar 
kind  we  have  collected.  Never  had  arbitrary  power  so  multiplied  its 
blows  :  and  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  mode  adopted  in  making  arrests 
and  removals  of  prisoners  ?  The  unfortunate  men  against  whom  the 
Commission  of  Nine  issued  its  writs,  upon  conjectures  whether  true  or 
false,  were  immediately  sent  to  Paris,  with  chains  round  their  necks, 
and  there  were  some  who  were  thrust  into  gaols,  and  forced  to  sleep 
upon  damp  unwholesome  straw,  by  the  side  of  robbers  and  murderers. 
A  soldier  of  the  57th,  arrested  in  Lyons  for  having  said  that  he  would 
never  turn  his  weapons  against  the  men  of  the  people,  his  brethren,  was 
tied  to  a  horse's  tail  and  dragged  to  Perigueux.  M.  Poujol,  a  member 
of  the  Societe  des  Droits  de  tHamnie,  had  been  for  some  time  con* 
fined  to  his  bed  by  a  very  painful  illness,  when  the  agents  who  Were 
ordered  to  arrest  him  presented  themselves.  'Mwill  not  answer  for  my 
patient's  life  during  his  transference  to  prison,"  exclaimed  the  disma3red 
physician.  His  remonstrances  were  unheeded ;  M.  Poujol  was  laid 
upon  a  handbarrow  and  carried  to  the  prison  of  Roanne. 

It  may  easily  be  guessed  what  was  the  state  of  the  prisons  in  the 
height  and  violence  of  such  a  reaction.  A  political  prisoner,  overcome 
by  the  excess  of  his  suffering,  starved  himself  to  death !  Another  was 
shot  dead  by  a  sentinel  as  he  was  approaching  the  bars  of  his  windows 
to  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  his  family  1  The  murderer  was 
punished  with  fifteen  days'  imprisonment,  and  that  was  all  I     Had  the 
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5! word  ihat  threatened  (hem  even  tiol  hung  so  long  suspended  over  the 
heads  of  the  prisoners  I  But  what  biirerne^s  must  have  raDkled  m  the 
hearfs  of  those  who,  certain  of  being  acquitted  when  their  lime  for  trial 
was  come,  were  comptlled  in  the  meanwhile  to  undergo  all  the  tortare« 
of  the  lungest  preventive  detention  ever  known  ;  and  how  easily  may 
this  bitternesa  have  been  changed  into  despair  upon  the  part  of  those 
who,  being  llie  sole  supports  of  their  ramiiy,  thought,  within  their  prison 
bars,  of  an  old  sick  Jaiher,  of  a  wife  worn  out  with  toil  and  watching, 
of  poor  unhappy  children  wanting  bread!  We  must  here  ciie  a  letter 
written  in  September,  1^34,  lo  M.  Pasquier,  by  an  unfortuniite  work* 
man,  named  Durdon.  It  i^  a^uredly  worthy  of  having  a  place  in 
history,  for  it  is  a  chcff^munn  of  elo<iyence  and  of  compressed  indig- 
nation. 

'^  Monsieur  li  Bahon, — I  have,  wkfain  the  last  aii  weeks,  wriuea  yau  f  wq  let- 
ters, to  w^hich  yon  huve  nm  replied.  I  have  now  beeti  €ve  monihs  in  prison  on  a 
charge  of  cofi«ptracy.  I  need  not  tell  yomthat  there  is  no  depOEiitirm  ngninst  mo;  yoa 
know  it  wcli.  Before  my  arreiM,  my  wife  and  my  children  eubsisted  by  my  tabour ; 
since  I  have  been  in  priaon  they  have  been  in  want  of  everything  \  they  have  fallen 
raptdlv  into  Ihe  deepeat  miaery.  bee  suae  my  »itvmg9  are  very  litikt  ana  ihe  wife  of 
a  wortiTiff  man,  who  hea  three  children  to  take  care  of,  cannot  herself  earn  her  bread. 
Bm  all  ihia  is  noihinK  to  the  court  ol  peers  and  elfect  it  liitle.  J  knew  thie,  and  I 
waited  without  compTnimng.  Siji  week^  ngo  two  of  my  children  were  attaeked  with 
■maU-poJC ;  my  wife,  worn  out  by  privBhons  aiid  fatignei,  wag  goon  unable  to  take 
rare  of  iheTn  nod  fell  ill  by  their  eride.  Sunk  into  the  moflt  frightful  deatjitirion,  they 
had  not  a  single  aiay  ;  I  wrote  to  you  thcn»  1  asked  pf^rmiflsion  of  you  to  go  out  for 
half  a  day  in  order  to  secure  them  some  reaourcea;  to  fuid  them*  ai  leaai,  a  protector 
among  my  friends.  You  did  not  even  reply  to  me.  What  was  it  loyoti,  Moni^ieur 
le  Baront  the  despair  of  a  wurking  man,  the  miaery  and  ruin  of  his  family  t  What 
Hght  have  sach  people  to  have  atfef^iions,  to  hive  families  f  On  the  27th  of  July 
my  flon  died^  and  hi«  unfonunate  mother,  withoui  aid,  without  adviee,  ignornnt  of  the 
fbrmalitiee  to  be  ful^tled^  remained  three  daya  unable  lo  havt  him  buried,  I  remained 
a  week  wiihotit  receiving  anv  newa,  and  my  poaition  bi^came  intolerable  m^hen  I 
knew  that  our  little  houaehold  gooda  had  b4?en  »old  one  after  the  other  to  aupply  the 
wante  of  my  family*  I  wrote  to  yon  agsin;  1  asked  once  more  for  permissjon  to  go 
oiti  and  teli  my  loom,  my  secretary,  and  my  be^d.  This  is  nil  I  have  left  ro  save  my 
wife  and  my  datightera  from  dying  of  hunger.  To  this  second  letter  you  no  more 
replied  than  to  the  former^  I  now  send  you  a  third  ^  I  have  made  it  us  moderate  as 
possible.  You  must  perceive  that  I  buve  not  spoken  out  sU  that  is  in  my  heart  ;  I 
should  be  un willing  to  mdiapone  you  agaifist  mc,  Monsieur  le  Baron,  particuTsrIy  at, 
a  moment  wht^n  I  ask  a  favour  ol  you.  I  request  permission  of  you  to  go  out  tor  a 
few  hours,  not  tipon  parole^  you  do  not  bettcve  In  such  ihin^?,  but  escorted  by  gena^ 
darmejt,  to  st^curc  a  roof  nnd  bread  to  what  remains  ol  my  lamiEy.  I  kuo^^  not  what 
wrill  be  your  decisioti,  Monsieur  le  Baron t  but  1  ka&w  that  nottimg  can  ever  chang« 
the  aenitments  1  have  vowed  lowarda  you. 

'*  DuTtDAjr,  iourneyiiian-lticeiDiiker. 

'*  St.  Pelflgia,  September,  1834/' 

Undoubtedly  in  a  socjely  ruled  by  philosophical  institutions,  the 
gaoier^i  functiorts  ought  lo  he  regarded  upon  the  footing  of  the  moet 
l^pectable  puhric  empbymenl,  and  none  should  be  called  to  fulfil  them 
but  men  of  noble  character  and  iricd  worth :  for  what  a  fund  of  mode- 
ration, dignity,  calm  firmne^t  and  toleration  is  requisite  for  the  dig* 
charge  of  duli^  which  consist  in  watching  over  despairing  or  ulcerated 
tnind^T  and  in  restrBining  within  dtie  bounds  the  longing  regvet  of 
liberty !  But  in  a  societ y  such  as  the  government  of  the  bourgeoisie 
had  tniide  it,  imprisonmeot  was  not  merely  an  atfair  of  security,  but 
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one  of  vengeance ;  accordingly  none  were  employed  in  the  business  of 
the  prison,  generally  speaking,  but  beings  of  a  harsh  temper,  without 
education,  pitiless,  accustomed  to  regard  prisoners  but  as  enemies,  and 
taking  a  personal  pleasure  in  exaggerating  all  the  oflfensive  necessities 
of  their  office. 

Truth,  however,  compels  us  to  admit,  that  it  was  only  in  the  early 
period  of  reaction  that  the  authorities  seemed  to  take  delight  in  making 
those  detained  in  St.  Pelagie  upon  political  charges,  feel  all  the  oppres- 
sion of  captivity.  The  order  for  subjecting  those  who  were  most  deeply 
implicated  to  the  frightful  torture  of  solitary  imprisonment,  being  once 
removed,  their  imprisonment  became  very  tolerable  for  all  the  accused. 
M.  Prat,  the  director  of  St.  Pelagie,  was  a  man  who  seemed  to  reserve 
for  ordinary  prisoners  all  the  keenness  and  severity  of  his  functions, 
whereas  he  was  not  wanting  in  complacence  and  indulgence  towards 
political  prisoners.  He  was  easily  alarmed  by  anything  that  foreboded 
riot,  for  he  was  averse  to  have  recourse  to  the  bayonet ;  besides,  some 
of  the  prisoners  acquired  great  influence  over  him.  Among  the  rest, 
M.  Armand  Marrast  swayed  him  through  his  wit  and  pleasantry,  with 
a  force  which  was  nothing  short  of  despotic.  M.  Guisquet  himself, 
though  prefect  of  police,  did  not  refuse,  when  occasion  offered,  to  miti- 
gate the  condition  of  the  prisoners ;  such  of  them  as  had  need  of  a  few 
hours  of  liberty  for  important  business  more  than  once  obtained  per- 
mission from  him  to  go  without  escort,  nor  did  all  the  letters  addressed 
to  persons  of  importance  remain  without  reply  like  the  one  we  have 
cited  above. 

Unfortunately,  the  moderation  of  the  superior  officers  was  frequently 
neutralized  by  the  brutality  of  their  subalterns,  and  the  prisoners  were 
then  subjected  to  the  most  odious  treatment.  Truly  barbarous  punish- 
ments were  oflen  inflicted  upon  them  for  very  trifling  faults.  Eleven 
young  men,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  not  twenty,  were  one  day  transfer- 
red from  the  prison  of  St.  Pelagie  to  that  of  La  Force,  for  having 
infringed  an  order  which  prohibited  their  singing  in  the  yard  of  the 
new  building.  Now,  as  their  comrades  remarked  in  a  letter  which  was 
published,  to  cast  those  lads  into  the  prison  of  La  Force,  was  to  initiate 
them  into  a  school  of  crime  and  prostitution ;  it  was  to  give  them,  for 
bed-chamber  companions,  assassins,  robbers,  and  polluted  beings,  and  to 
expose  them  to  infamous  proposals  almost  always  backed  by  violence. 

A  second  order  of  transferment  given  towards  the  close  of  September 
excited  revolting  scenes.  The  restoration  of  some  prisoners  from  La 
Force  to  St.  Pelagie  occasioned  a  turbulent  delight  in  the  latter  prison ; 
the  prisoners  marched  about  arm  in  arm  singing  the  Marseillaise.  In 
the  evening  handsful  of  straw  were  burnt  in  each  of  the  yards,  and 
dancing  was  kept  up  round  the  fires.  Lastly,  the  agitation  continuing 
the  next  day,  the  prisoners  forced  the  two  wickets  leading  from  the 
middle  yard  into  that  of  the  debtor's  side,  and  into  that  of  the  new 
building.  Such  a  breach  of  order  could  easily  have  been  put  down, 
but  besides  that  there  was  involved  in  it  no  idea  of  revolt,  the  authori- 
ties themselves  seemed  to  have  countenanced  it,  by  having  given  the 
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the  pn?ecding  day,  to 
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prisoiiers  permissioii, 

at  nighty  ond  by  compljing  with  their  request  thai  tiie  duor^  of  the  cor- 
ridor should  be  locked  during  ihe  night.  VVhal  then  was  the  astonisb* 
inent  of  the  prisoners  when,  as  they  were  all  walking  quietly  the  next 
moToing  in  the  middle  yard,  l^hcy  suddenly  heard  u\i  nlnfm  given,  and 
«aw  police  otBccrs,  sergenLi  tie  vil/e^  and  municipal  guards,  ranging 
them3elves  in  order  of  battle  beR^Pe  thenn*  Had  resistance  been  prac- 
ticable, stili  DO  one  thought  of  it«  Tfiis  apparition  of  bayonets^  how^ 
ever,  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  un  order  of  translerment 
mid  ihe  presence  of  the  inspector  Olivier  Dufresne*  M.  Guinard  in  vain 
endeavoured,  in  the  name  of  his  comrades,  to  obtain  some  explanQiions; 
the  order  was  speedily  given,  and  l«?CBme  the  signal  tor  unheard-of  acts 
of  brutality*  Each  prisoner,  singly  bes<^t  by  [lolicemen,  wai*  torn  from 
his  cgW,  Lininerc] fully  beaten,  pushed  down  the  stairs,  and  hunted  into 
the  yard  with  blows  from  the  cudgel  or  the  musket-stock,  M.  Gniiiard, 
incensed  and  indignant,  declared  that  he  would  only  open  his  door  to 
ihe  director,  but  the  door  was  broken  in,  and  several  sergenls  de  viik^ 
foaming  with  rage,  threw  themselves  upon  the  prisoner*  Being  a  man 
of  great  strength  and  intrepidity  he  made  a  long  resiistBnce,  but  at  last, 
overcome  by  numbers,  he  was  knocked  down,  loaded  with  irons,  and 
put  into  a  fiacre  that  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  prison  gates-  Some  of 
his  companions  were  dragged  along  by  the  hair,  others  were  driven  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet;  the  whole  prison  resounded  with  cries  of  mur- 
der! M*  Landolphe  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  two  months  by  a 
dangerous  illness ;  he  was  dragged  from  his  bed,  forced  to  cross  the 
yard,  pale,  emaciated,  with  his  clothes  hanging  in  shreds,  and  the  blood 
gushing  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils*  Beholding  this  sight,  M.  Berrier 
Funtaine,  M,  Landolphe*s  companion  in  captivity,  and  his  physician, 
ran  to  the  commissioner  Lenoir »  "  Monsieur,  do  you  want  to  have  a 
murder  upon  your  head?  Landolphe  is  not  in  a  condition  to  endure 
removal;  1  declare  this  to  you  as  a  physician.'^  M,  Landolphe  was, 
jiCVerthelesB,  removed,  and  M*  Berrier  Fonfaine  had  the  same  fate,  for 
having  sought  to  protect  his  patient* 

Jt  was  impossible  that  such  scenes  should  remain  concealed  within 
the  obscurity  of  the  prisons.  Being  laid  before  the  public  in  all  the 
horror  of  thf^ir  tlet«ils,  they  added  to  the  prevailing  lermeni,  and  became 
ihe  theme  of  inflammatory  comments,  and  sometimes  uf  syslemalic  ex* 
aggerations.  Thus  all  parlies  schooled  themselves  lo  muUial  imploca- 
biliry;  It  was  nut  to  be  wnndercd  ut  that  the  Inngunge  of  the  republican 
press  ran  at  litis  period  into  inveclive.  The  Ttihune  hfid  been  suppressed 
by  a  coup  tr^tal  after  \\w  events  of  April,  and  the  Nalianal  had  ever 
since  been  sub}ec[ed  to  numberless  persecutions.  Four  of  its  respon* 
si  hie  editors,  Armand  Carrel  among  the  number,  had  been  successively 
deprived  of  their  liberly,  and  yet  the  Nation(dn  far  from  showing  any 
weakn^i,  daily  nssumed  a  more  menacing  nllitude.  On  the  10th  of 
December,  1^34,  il  published  the  following  arltcle  upon  the  subject  of 
the  competency  of  I lj    " 


VOL.  u. 
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'*  A  fine  chapter  might  be  written  upon  the  argruments  for  the  incompetency  of 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  with  regard  to  tne  April  traversers.  These  arguments  might 
be  drawn,  above  all,  from  the  presumed  resentment  entertained  against  the  opinions 
cherished  by  the  April  traversers,  all  of  them  men  of  July,  by  the  Chamber,  which 
the  revolution  of  July  itself  treated  as  traversers ;  that  Chamber  which  it  deprived 
of  its  hereditary  succession,  of  its  most  important  prerogatives;  which  it  brought 
before  the  bar  of  democracv,  which  it  half  convicted  of  bemg  an  accomplice  with  the 
Restoration,  and  into  which  it  still  strikes  terror  every  day,  by  demanding  back  of 
it  Marshal  Ney  judicially  assassinated  by  its  emigrants,  by  its  men  of  Ghent,  and 
its  military  ana  civil  parvenus,  renegades  from  the  revolution. 

**  No :  in  the  eyes  of  eternal  justice,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  upon  the  testimony' 
of  their  own  conscience,  Bonaparte's  old  senators,  his  spoilt  marshals,  theprom- 
reurt  gin^raux,  thj9  new-made  nobles  of  the  Restoration,  its  three  or  four  genera- 
tions of  ministers  sunk  under  public  hatred  and  contempt,  and  stained  with  our 
blood,  all  these  seasoned  with  a  few  notabilities  thrown  in  by  the  royalt]r  of  the  7th 
of  August,  upon  condition  of  never  opening  their  lips  but  to  approve  their  master's 
words ;  all  this  farrago  of  servilities  of  various  origins  is  not  competent  to  pronounce 
upon  the  culpabilitv  of  men  accused  of  havinff'  sought  to  enforce  the  consequences  of 
the  revolution  of  July.  Such  has  not  been  the  feeling  of  the  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  whose  business  it  was  to  present  the  report,  from  which  we  have  this  dav 
published  several  extracts,  each  more  amaziug  than  the  other.  The  chapter  with 
which  we  shall  conclude  our  extracts  aims  at  establishing  the  competency  of  the 
Chamber.  This  production  is  attributed  to  M .  Portalis,  formerly  minister  of  the 
resistance  under  Charles  X.  We  shall  beg  leave  of  M.  Portalis  to  blush  for  him 
at  his  own  handy  work."    (Here  follows  the  extract) : — 

"  Of  course  we  cannot  let  pass  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  constitutional  heresies, 
of  violations  of  all  the  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence  admitted  amongst  civilised 
nations,  these  antiquated  maxims  of  your  provost's  courts,  these  asinine  notions  of 
Bridoison,  councillor  of  the  star-chamber,  without  marking  them  with  all  the  in- 
expressible disgust  which  every  honest  heart,  every  enlifhtened  mind,  must  feel  at 
reading  such  a  production.  It  is  not  necessary  to  particularise  every  objection  upon 
the  ground  of  common  sense,  of  truth,  and  of  decency,  which  arises  at  every  phrase 
of  this  infamous  rhapsody ;  but  the  extent  of  this  document,  which  so  well  charac- 
terises that  abject  apostacy,  which  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  legislative  tribune  pom- 
pously to  denominate  tke  tyttem  of  resistance,  obliges  us  to  postpone  our  observa- 
tions to  a  subsec^uent  number.  We  here  only  speak  of  our  first  impression,  and  we 
will  lay  it  aside  in  order  to  bring  back  into  the  most  painful,  the  most  irritating  of 
refutations,  that  calmness  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  even  in  confronting 
the  basest  iniquity." 

This  article  was  contumelious  to  excess,  and  was  therefore  at  variance 
with  the  literary  habits  of  the  National.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  look 
ofience  at  it,  and  upon  the  motion  of  M.  Philippe  de  Segur,  which  was 
vainly  resisted  by  MM.  Oubouchage,  de  Lanjuinais,  Pontecoulant,  and 
Excelmans,  it  called  M.  Rouen,  the  responsible  editor  of  the  paper, 
before  Its  bar.  M.  Rouen  having  immediately  demanded  permission  to 
be  aided  in  his  defence  by  Armand  Carrel,  who  was  then  a  prisoner, 
his  request  was  granted,  and  they  both  appeared  before  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  on  the  15th  of  December. 

M.  Rouen  only  spoke  a  few  words,  which  were  remarkable  for  their 
moderation  and  dignity.  Armand  Cnrrel  then  rose.  His  countenance 
betrayed  all  the  emotion  of  his  mind,  and  expressed  a  sort  of  manly 
and  slightly  disdainful  urbanity.  He  began  in  these  terms :  *'  I  know 
not,  Messieurs  les  Pairs,  if  you  are  astonished  at  being  our  judges,  for 
our  part  we  ask  by  what  overthrow  of  principles,  by  virfuo  of  what  un- 
perceived  changes,  are  we  become  the  objects  of  your  jurisdiction! 
That  there  may  have  remained  in  some  obscure  corner  of  the  code  re- 
lating to  the  press,  though  no  one  hitherto  suspected  it,  something  con- 
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fernng  upon  Ihe  I  wo  chambers  the  lemplixig  prfvilege  of  pronouncing 
judgment  in  I  heir  cause  upon  the  irregularities  of  fre^  discussion  ;  this 
we  wtii  not  take  upon  us  to  deny.  Yes;  the  tlun^  is  in  print,  ju^st  oa 
are  40,000  Inws  of  vengieonce,  by  the  nid  of  which  parties  have  made 
biivoc  of  each  other  for  rhc  last  twenty  yeara^  and  which  il  has  not 
been  deemed  necessary  expressly  to  abolish,  bocau^fe  it  wan  thought 
they  would  not  dftre  again  to  show  themselves  before  (he  tace  of  ft 
oiviti^  and  free  nation.  We  have  none  to  blame  but  ourselves,  men 
of  ihe  revolution  of  July,  for  the  forge! fulness  which  has  left  such 
iffeapons  in  the  hands  of  the  new  authorities ;  we  are  now  taught  at  our 
awn  expense,  that  liberty  \t  not  to  be  defended  by  moral  force  and  by 
puhltc  opinion,  however  adi^anced  this  may  be,  but  by  the  clearness, 
ihe  cogency,  and  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  guarantees  obtained  before 
l&yinji  down  arms. 

**  The  revolulion  of  July  has  been  highly  lauded  for  its  extreme 
clemency,  and  we  are  not  the  men  who  will  bfnme  it  for  this  ;  for  if 
we  have  inculcated  audacity  upon  il  in  the  moment  of  the  conflict,  we 
have  likewise  preached  humanity  in  its  cars;  but  posterity  will  reproach 
It  for  the  incredible  simplicity  of  its  confidence.  No  sooner  was  it 
saved  from  the  bayonets  of  the  Swiss,  than  it  fell  into  the  unseemly 
alliance  under  which  it  is  now  sufTocated.  We  have  had  our  share  iu 
these  errors  of  loexpertenced  cournge,  and  we  endure  the  penalty. 
The  fact  was  that  the  Restoration  hnd  formed  us  only  to  hatred^  and 
the  semithi^ocratic  nature  of  its  means  of  operation  had  confined  us 
within  the  common -place  fimiis  of  Voltairian  incredulity.  This  was 
almost  the  whole  sum  of  our  liberal  education*  We  had  plebeian  aod 
philoaophic  antipathies,  but  scarcely  any  fixed  political  opinions ;  we 
know  how  men  may  r<*conquer  their  lo^t  liberty,  we  bad  not  sufficient 
knowledge  how  !hey  may  avoid  losing  It  again.  Hence  there  re- 
mains to  us  of  our  July  conquest  only  an  emblem,  the  tri-cofoured  flag, 
a  word^  the  national  sovereignly,  and  an  immortal  example  to  remind 
us  that  we  should  never  de^^pair  of  a  great  and  holy  cause.  Imprudent 
and  young,  that  we  were,  upon  the  morrow  of  our  victory!  we  gazed 
Biraighc  before  us,  and  took  no  heed  to  pecure  our  point  of  departure; 
we  advanced  towards  the  conquest  of  new  reforms;  we  rushed  forward 
to  the  discovery  of  a  glorious  and  unknown  future,  and  when  the  doc* 
Irines  and  the  men  of  the  Restoration  were  pointed  out  to  us  issuing 
from  the  gory  mud  into  which  we  had  plunged  them,  and  forming 
themselves  agnin  into  battalions  in  our  rear,  we  answered  with  a  shrug 
of  pit y^  When  we  were  pointed  out  the  archives  of  (he  police,  the 
criminal  records  of  the  old  parliainents,  the  decrees  of  the  committee 
of  public  safety,  and  of  the  imperial  inquisition  over  which  the  legisla 
of  the  new  order  of  things  were  poring  iit\f  and  night ;  whefi  we 
were  told,  there  i»  In  that  mountain  of  papers  enough  to  stifle  all  the 
liberties  of  the  human  race,  all  the  rights  of  thought,  all  the  generous 
inspirations  of  the  heart,  we  had  but  oae  reply — a  reply  that  was  just 
ftt  first,  but  which  has  since  become  an  absurdity  ;  so  glaringly  have 
Acta  given   it  the  lie.     We  said,  they  will  not  dare!     The  people  has 
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not  given  in  its  resignation  ;  public  opinion  is  awake  ;  the  revolution  of 
July  is  not  su  old  a  thing ;  they  will  not  dare  I 

"  They  have  dared,  for  the  genius  of  your  practical  men  is  sure  to 
corrupt  all  it  touches,  to  discover,  whenever  it  pleases  against  every 
right  of  the  country,  a  right  of  the  government  more  ancient  and  more 
imprescriptable  still.  Thus  we  have  beheld  Paris  declared  in  a  state 
of  siege,  political  writers  handed  over  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Serjeants  of 
infantry,  the  liberty  of  the  individual  subjected  to  the  caprices  of  the 
least  agents  of  the  public  force,  the  sanctity  of  the  private  dwelling 
first  universally  violated,  then  sullied  with  blood ;  private  correspon- 
dence become  the  first  matter  of  judicial  investi«>alion  ;  association,  the 
principle  of  union,  of  mutual  protection  between  all  the  citizens  of  one 
same  class,  or  of  one  same  political  opinion,  transformed  into  treason 
against  the  state.  Thus  have  we  ourselves  been  despoiled  of  our  rights 
as  writers  and  as  citizens,  and  our  liberties  and  our  fortunes  assailed, 
for  having  sought  to  preserve  the  existence  of  a  journal  which  put 
forth  the  first  appeal  in  favour  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  (a  thing  for 
which  I  implore  pardon,  upon  my  own  behalf,  of  liberty,  and  of  my 
country)." 

Proceeding  then  to  speak  of  the  recent  insults  for  which  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers  proposed  to  take  vengeance,  Armand  Carrel  called  to  mind 
the  fact,  that  one  of  his  former  contributors,  M.  Mignet,  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  say  of  the  peerage,  in  February,  1830,  that  it  was  <'  The  re^ 
trecU  of  superannuated  deputies,  the  reward  (f  every  act  of  truckling,  the 
hospital  of  all  the  wounded  in  office,^^  He  then  cited  the  words  in 
which  another  of  his  former  fellow-contributors  to  the  National,  M. 
Thiers,  had  denounced  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  1830 :  "  MM,  les  Pairs 
have  evidently  no  other  care,  tha?i  to  watch  fortune,  and  to  see  which 
side  she  wUl  finally  adopt,  *  *  *  •  We  must  deal  vigorously  with  all 
these  poltroons.^*  According  to  the  orator,  these  attacks  upon  the  part 
of  M,  Mignet,  now  counsellor  of  state,  and  of  M.  Thiers,  now  minister, 
had  never  been  since  surpassed  in  violence.  '<  As  for  us,'*  he  went  on 
to  say,  "  we  have  never  gone  out  of  our  way  to  look  for  occasions  for 
renewing  these  hostilities,  which  we  are  now  charged  with  systemati- 
cally pursuing.  Those  occasions  were  abundantly  presented  to  us  by 
the  determination  to  persist  in  maintaining  the  hypocritical  sorrows  of 
the  21st  of  January ;  in  rejecting  the  rights  of  the  military  of  the 
hundred  days ;  in  throwing  out  the  law  of  divorce  twice  inefiectually 
voted  by  the  Chamber ;  and  by  what  appeared  to  us  the  acme  of  wilful 
wrong,  the  obstinate  refusal  of  all  inquiry  into  the  matter  of  Marshal 
Ney*s  trial."  At  the  sound  of  that  name  a  slight  agitation  appeared 
in  the  assembly.  The  public  in  the  galleries  redoubled  their  attention. 
"  Here  I  pause,"  continued  Armand  Carrel,  "  from  respect  for  a 
glorious  and  a  lamentable  memory.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  it 
were  more  easy  to  legalize  the  sentence  of  death,  than  the  revision  of 
an  unjust  process.  Time  hos  pronounced  its  verdict ;  at  this  day  the 
good  name,  fame,  and  memory  of  the  judge,  have  more  need  of  restora- 
tion than  those  of  the  victim ."    The  president  sprang  to  his 
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,  and  rfied  out:  "  Advocate  for  the  defence,  you  are  speak* 

^^  \he  Cbambt'T  of  Peers;  lake  heed,  yotir  expressions  may  be 

f01l83er«dt«  a  eoiitempt  of  courf."     Thereu])on,  with  the  fofliest  looe 

of  pride,  courage,  and  indignaiion,  ArmandCorrel  rt-plied  :  **  If,  among 

(Jie  peers   who  voiecl   for  ihe  tiealh   of  Marshal   Ney, — if,  among  iho 

Mer«    who   mi    withtn  ihese   walls,  Ih^rr?  he    one   who    IMs    hitaseir 

^Hricved  by  my  wurds,  let  him  mnke  a   motion  ngoin^t  rne;   \ei  him 

^HouQce  me  at  thifl  bar ;   T  will  tlpp^^flf  to  the  charge,     I  shall  be  proud 

^^BL*tiig  tj)e  6ffft  mon  of  the  generation  of  l^^O,  to  come  here  and  pro* 

^^K  ia   ihe  name  of  indignant   Prance,   nguinsi  ilmt  abominable  mur- 

^^F     The  tiudience  in  the  gallery  sprang  up  in  a  transport  of  enthasi- 

^Hf     *         ^  rs  were  overwhelmed  with  eoni^ternation  :  "  Advociite  for 

^m  '  cried  M.    Pnsquier»  *M  silence   you»"     But   at  thai  very 

fSomcut,   111  n  voire  issuing   from  the  very  depili  of  the   heart.  Gen* 

I  era!  Biccelman»  cried  otit :  **  I  share  the  opinion  of  the  advocate  for  the 

'  6tfcnce  ;  ye«,  I  he  condemnation  of  Marsh^il  Ney  was  a  judicial  assas- 

liiMtion  ;  I  say  this,  I ^"     Immense  cheering  ensued.     The  silting 

was  siispendcd ;  an    inexpressible  perplctily   fiossessed    the   judges  of 

I§I5;  the  shade  of  Marshul    Ney  wns  in  the  halL     Armnnd  Carrel 

r^umed  hh  disi^ourse  in  the  mids^l  of  the  ^enernl  anxiety,  but  the  ter- 

jl  riblr*  ontiio  every  moment  recurred  to  liis  lips.     Inter nipted  once  more 

I  by  the  president*  lie  sftid  :  **  I  consider  the  defence  imj)03?*ib|e." 

loui'n  having  }>ce«  declared  gnihy  by  a  majority  of  138  to  15, 
[*fj!  prooet'ded  to  vote  iipciu  the  application  of  the  penalty.     As  the 
tin  would  aecept  at  iheir  hands,  Armand  Carrel  requested 
r  to  apply  the  minimum  penalty  to  M.  Rouen,  and  to  re- 
ail  ii»  ^_n'<Tily,  tf  it  wished  to  be  s<?vere,  for  the  journal.     A  sglh- 
mf  1 0^000  francs  fine  i^nd  two  years^  imprisonment  was  the  reply 
rmge  judging  in  its  own  cause* 

rm  the  Inst  of  all  the  important  and  deplorable  events  that 
kc4  the  year  1834. 
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pronounnintr  the  order  of  the  day  well-founded,  the  Chamliei*  had 

hvt  to  c"onf»rm  for  n  long  time  the  ministry  of  the  11th  of  October; 

I,  the  year  183^  was  hardly  Ix-gun,  when  the  ministry  already 

tottrrinif.     The  majority  wfiich   hfid  s*.)  energetically  upheld  it, 

iir  upon  by  secret  Uitrit^ues,     The  tirrs  jmrti  nnmbcrod 

rTf*^n  ■such  ns  MM,  Siuizet  and  Pnssy,  who  were  dcfi- 

oor  in  prrsonal  considrnition.     Now  this  lenfrue, 

"le,  ^fiiy  the  Hi>yK  e\orted  itself  in  every  direction  ; 

lig(»t  of  the  corriih^rs;  ohstructed  ihe  course  of 

,    !i^'  t  abin«!t  by  conlmnal  skirmislies,  and  kept  ihi* 

Hilion  in  henrt  hy  I  he  tlmtting  support  tt  uirortled  it. 
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But  what  most  endangered  the  existence  of  the  ministry,  was  the  dis- 
like felt  for  it  in  the  royal  palace.  There,  the  right  to  govern  openly 
pretended  to  by  MM,  Thiers  and  Guizot,  was  thought  impertinent  in 
the  highest  degree.  What  ?  was  the  king  to  submit  to  be  a  mere  automa- 
ton ?  To  figure  for  the  benefit  of  some  leaders  ?  Was  he  to  go  back  to 
the  habits  of  the  rois  faineants^  and  foster  the  ambition  of  the  modem 
mayors  of  the  palace  under  the  wing  of  his  slumbering  majesty  ?  The 
king's  ministers  ought  to  be  his  servants,  not  his  masters.  If  instead 
of  belonging  to  royalty,  they  belonged  to  the  parliamentary  majority, 
what  was  the  use  of  royalty  1  The  sovereignty  in  that  case  devolved 
upon  the  Chamber;  it  was  the  Republic  with  the  addition  of  a  lie  and  a 
civil  list  of  12,000,000. 

A  pamphlet  by  M.  Roederer,  published  at  this  'period,  disclosed  the 
feelings  of  the  court.  According  to  M.  Roederer,  a  parliamentary  mi- 
nister was  a  heresy ;  the  king  having,  by  the  terms  of  the  charter,  the 
right  of  choosing  his  ministers,  his  will  ought  to  be  theirs.  The  king 
was  the  president  bom  of  the  council,  its  only  effective  and  legitimate 
president. 

M.  Roederer's  pamphlet  was  read  in  the  palace  in  Madame  Adelaide's 
apartment,  amidst  the  most  lively  testifications  of  enthusiasm.  It  did 
not  meet  with  the  same  reception  among  the  public.  The  republicans, 
constituting  themselves  umpires  of  the  field,  prepared  with  smiles  upon 
their  lips,  to  look  on  at  a  combat  which  so  clearly  revealed  the  absurdity 
of  a  constitutional  regime.  The  partisans  of  the  famous  maxim,  "  the 
king  reigns,  and  does  not  govern,"  were  loud  and  bitter  in  their  com- 
plaints. M.  Fonfrede,  whom  the  king  had  not  yet  won  over  by  granting 
him  the  honour  of  corresponding  directly  with  him,  attacked  Roederer's 
pamphlet  with  no  ordinary  tartness  of  style.  Lastly,  the  Chamber  was 
deeply  incensed  at  the  threatened  attack  upon  its  prerogative.  At  the 
outposts  of  the  parliamentary  party,  stood  M,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne, 
a  man  remarkable  for  a  great  precision  of  ideas  and  marked  predilec- 
tion for  political  strife,  a  solid  eloquence,  and  a  shrewdness  of  mind 
ennobled  by  the  loftiness  of  his  heart.  Sprung  from  a  family  which 
had  given  the  Abbe  de  St.  Cyran  to  Jansenism,  M.  Duvergier  de  Hau- 
ranne possessed  qualities  perfectly  in  accordance  with  his  origin.  An 
enemy  to  courtiers,  in  him  were  equally  revived  the  independence  of 
the  old  parliaments  with  regard  to  the  crown,  and  their  disdain  as  re- 
garded the  people.  He  persisted  more  than  any  one  else  in  tnjly  strange 
illusions.  He  would  have  had  constitutional  France  assume  a  proud 
attitude  in  presence  of  the  foreigner,  an  attitude  courageous  without 
provocation,  prudent  without  weakness,  and  he  did  not  perceive  that  a 
government  cannot  manifest  strength  abroad,  when  at  home  divided 
between  two  rival  forces,  it  is  forced  to  wear  itself  out  in  efibrts  to 
maintain  its  position  amidst  endless  oscillations.  Precisely  in  order 
to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  this  duallism,  this  inexhaustible 
source  of  anarchy,  he  would  have  had  the  majority  of  the  Chamber 
governed  through  the  medium  of  the  ministers  under  the  shade  of  a 
passive  royalty ;  and  he  did  not  perceive,  that  to  require  the  king  to 
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take  up  a  second-hand  majesty^  is  to  demand  of  him  an  imposaibility. 
The  quarrel  between  the  pnrliainenlary  and  the  court  party  stood  thus ; 
the  fonxier  said  with  M,  Duvc^rgier  de  Hanranne,  Since  the  ministers 
canoot  govern  without  a  parliameniary  majority,  the  minisiers  of  our 
choice  should  be  accepted  by  the  crown.  Without  this,  what  would  the 
Chambc^r  be  ?  A  machine  for  voting  taxes.  And  the  other  party  ex- 
claimed with  M.  Roedcrer,  What  ?  The  king  is  to  name  the  ministers, 
whilst,  in  reality,  it  is  by  the  Chamber  they  are  chosen  and  commanded  ! 
But  in  that  case,  what  would  royalty  be? — A  n^achine  for  signing 
ordinances. 

The  two  parties  both  had  right  on  their  side  as  regarded  each  other ; 
they  were  both  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  reason ;  and  this  y^ry  contest 
proved  to  what  a  degree  the  constitutional  regime  is  vicious.  Every 
government  which  is  not  founded  upon  the  principle  of  unity,  must  of 
necessify  live  to  anarchy  and  die  in  corruption.  Now,  monarchical 
unity  had  ceased  to  be  possible  from  the  time  elective  and  pt'rmanent 
assemblies  had  become  the  order  of  the  day  ;  from  the  time  when  the 
throne  Had  been  isolated  by  withdrawing  from  it  the  nijcessary  support 
of  a  territorial  aristocracy  ;  from  the  time  when  the  hereditary  descent 
of  the  cruwn  had  been  continued  only  as  an  exceptional  fact,  every  po* 
Utical  hereditary  right  having  been  prescribed,  even  that  which  consti- 
tuted the  elrength  of  the  peerage,  Unity  through  the  means  of  monar- 
chy had  ceased  to  be  possible  from  the  time  when  the  bourgeoisie  had 
inherited  the  spoils  of  the  teudal  regime ;  and  from  that  period  there 
had  boen  logically  and  regularly  nothmg  possible  but  unity  through  the 
parltamont,  that  is  to  say,  through  the  republic* 

A  very  iitlie  reflection  will  enable  us  to  see  that  the  French  bour- 
geoisie ought  of  its  own  nafure,  and  in  accordance  with  its  own  inte- 
rests, to  have  been  mpublican.  It  was^  in  fact,  quite  obvious,  that  being 
absolute  mistpess  in  social  order  through  its  wealth,  its  intellectual  acti- 
vity, and  its  industry,  it  should  sc?ek  to  rule  supremely  in  political  order 
through  representatives  taken  from  its  own  body.     That  it  should  have 

*  In  crentirrg  man.  God  did  nnt  intptid  that  the  utmrn  should  be  at  liberty  to  eoti' 
tTol  ilie  deci»imi&  oftbe  head  ;  the  head  vtWh,  the  firm  execiKCB.  How  would  it  be 
ptHsthle  for  a  man  to  act,  if»  when  ibp  head  willi*  otie  thin^,  ike  arm  willed  another  f 
Yei  inch  19  tb«  L^iistiiuiional  r^ei"ie  :  unlest  (be  king  be  m  Ut  according  to  Bona- 
parte's i?Kpre!t|tiont  un  cofhon  a  fe-Hprait  fa  styed  pi(fk  wbich  tbe  king  will  never 
fopient  to  be  if  he  la  intelligent,  and  which  none  will  ^ver  coniieai  for  him  tbnt  be 
abmdd  be,  if  be  is  an  idioL  The  example  of  Enffland  m  coaaiant)^  cited  upon  ibts 
_..i :.  .  .t. .  r..,j  jjQj  being  conEtidered,  ihat  in  England  royoUy  cnn  fubpial  aa  a 
Ueciiviic  in  thnt  rountry  it  really  ejiprcf^ee  fbe  beri^ditary  power  of 
.■\n»;  beca(j«e  tn  that  country  tT  in  reallr  a  lynibo!  of  the  tranamki- 
Sium  ul  jH>lHioad  power  tn  virtue  of  fbc  right  of  birib.  But  where  lh  ihe  aristocracy 
in  FrancL' T  The  hereditary  descent  of  po Utical  power  bnfl  been  «o  fortnflUy  con* 
dcmned  in  tbat  country,  llial  t^ven  an  bereditarv  -— —  ^na  rot  been  tolerated. 
Will  any  one  tcI!  ub*  (ben,  how  royalty  could  eui  nibol  mereiy  in  s  coun- 

try wbera  wbnt  it  is  called  upon  to  expreas  exi!^r?>  i  ^ 

We  cannot  in?ial  too  atrongly  upon  a  point  of  view  whiih  we  have  aet  forth  at  the 
beirmnin|E  of  our  third  book,  nnd  which  we  believe  to  be  new.  In  England,  in  spite 
of  appi^fttTinces,  there  ia  unity  itt  the  eiceeiitiva,  and  ibia  iv  what  cooalitutea  Ua  force. 
In  En^jt^ndH  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Hi>uae  of  LontSt  ar^d  (he  Crown  are,  in 
r«'»liiy,  hu(  three  diverse  manifestations  of  a  single  pqwer^  I  he  power  of  the  ahsto- 
imi^  V  they  ara  three  funcitdnaf  and  not  three  powers. 
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concentrated  the  elective  power  in  its  own  hands  to  protect  itself  from 
popular  incursions,  was,  certainly,  a  very  natural  course,  though  one 
sullied  with  selfishness  and  injustice.  But  how  was  the  bourgeoisie 
brought  to  surrender  a  part  of  its  political  authority  for  the  benefit  of  a 
king  ?  What  motives  urged  it  to  set  up  against  an  elective  principle 
upon  which  its  power  was  based,  an  opposite,  rival,  hostile  principle, 
that  of  hereditary  succession  ?  By  what  mysterious  inconsistency  did 
it  come  to  pass,  that,  after  having  overthrown  the  aristocratic  edifice,  it 
set  about  reconstructing  its  summit,  which  is  royalty  ?  I  do  not  think 
that  among  the  numerous  contradictions  that  mark  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  there  can  be  cited  one  more  glaring  than  this.  A  monar* 
chical  bourgeoisie  is  nonsense. 

Now  this  was  precisely  the  very  reason  why  the  publicists  of  the 
French  bourgeoisie  had  contrived  the  system  which  they  summed  up  in 
these  terms,  the  king  reigns  and  does  not  govern.  According  to  this 
phrase,  they  would  have  had  monarchy  without  any  of  the  conditions 
of  monarchy.  They  declared  royalty  necessary,  provided  it  kept  itself 
motionless  as  a  statue  in  its  niche ;  they  recognised  the  king  as  the  head 
of  the  state,  provided  he  was  but  the  mute  servant  of  the  parliament. 
Pitiable  illusion  I  What  avail  the  devices  of  the  sophist  and  the  artifices 
of  the  rhetorician  against  the  force  of  things?  The  time  was  approach* 
ing  when  the  bourgeoisie,  which  had  desired  a  king  for  its  slave,  should 
have  one  for  its  master. 

M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  and  his  friends  fully  foresaw  this,  but 
had  they  really  determined  to  anticipate  the  danger,  they  ought  to  have 
renounced  idle  fictions ;  and  they  had  not  the  courage  to  be  logical. 
They  continued,  therefore,  to  plead  the  cause  of  royalty,  whilst  looking 
out  for  means  to  restrict  and  subjugate  it.  Provoked  by  a  vigorous 
pamphlet,  they  determined  to  reply  to  it  by  strengthening  the  cabinet ; 
and  they  talked  of  nothing  but  bringing  back  the  Due  de  Broglie  into 
the  council,  thus  centring  their  predilections  upon  the  man  whom  the 
king  liked  least  and  feared  most. 

The  Due  de  Broglie's  return  to  office  was  favoured  by  the  complete 
nullity  of  Marshal  Mortier,  who  was  little  more  than  a  respectable  pup- 
pet. If  questions  were  put  to  him  in  the  Chamber,  he  drew  himself  up 
to  the  full  height  of  his  gigantic  stature,  gazed  round  in  painful  con- 
fusion upon  tlie  assembly,  opened  his  mouth,  and  could  only  stammer. 
This  was  of  itself  a  source  of  disfavour  and  almost  of  ridicule  for  the 
cabinet.  Marshal  Mortier  was  himself  aware  of  it.  As  a  brave  soldier, 
and  as  a  man  of  honour,  he  fell  his  dignity  sorely  compromised,  and 
he  was  quite  determined  not  to  carry  out  any  further  the  sacrifice  won 
from  his  monarchical  zeal  in  November.  Thus  deprived  of  a  leader, 
the  ministry  floated  about  at  hazard,  the  more  so  as  Thiers  and  Guizol 
both  abstained  from  taking  the  leading  part,  being  restrained  by  their 
watchful  jealousy  of  each  other. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Russia  made  pecuniary  claims  upon  the 
cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  which  were  altogether  groundless.  It  would 
not  have  been  very  diplomatic  to  refuse  all  negotiation  upon  this,  sub- 
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jecl.  The  cabinet  consented  to  negotiate,  with  a  dele rtnl nation,  how- 
ever, noi  to  give  way  lo  unjust  enactions.  But  the aflair  soon  got  windi 
and  the  oppusrition  prtsss  si^ized  upon  it  as  a  theme  for  invective.  Pub- 
lic optnion,  alreudy  very  much  excited  by  the  di^us^ions  which  the 
debt  of  America  had  excited,  now  took  fire,  and  M.  Isgmbert  announced 
thrtt  he  would  put  questions  to  ministerSp  This  threat  was  particubrfy 
addressed  lo  M,  de  Ri;;rfiy^  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  Now,  M,  d» 
Rigny  was  little  more  than  an  elegant  drawing- room  diplomatist  \  ho 
ligured  to  much  mortt  advantage  in  thi»  sphere,  than  in  the  tribune,  and 
ihe  question  upon  w4»ioh  explanations  were  about  to  be  demanded,  wm 
one  difhcuh  enough  lo  clear  up.  The  nid  of  M.  Thiers,  whose  vermtile 
talents  were  known,  was  therefore  so  tig  hi.  The  faels  of  ihe  case  were 
Jaid  before  him  by  M.  DesuHes,  a  well  informed  and  praclical  man,  who 
had  long  Lteun  versed  in  diplomatic  matters,  and  who  was  the  managing 
man  in  the  foreign  deparlmenU  M,  Thiers  was  careful  not  to  refuse 
his  aid.  The  portfolio  of  foreign  atfairs  templed  him,  although  he  had 
not  venlurfd  I o  confess  this  even  to  himself;  and  ihe  kingi  who  had 
view's  which  we  shall  explain  by  and  byCj  used  complaisanily  lo  say  to 
him,  **  You,  at  least,  know  your  map."  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  dis- 
cussion oi:casioned  by  M.  Isamt>ert's  qyestions,  M,  Thiers  filled  the 
tribune  with  much  effect,  and  maintained  a  conflict  with  MM,  Isamberi 
snd  Odilon  Borrot,  in  which  M,  de  Rigny  appeared  only  in  a  secondary 
embarrassed  position.  The  discussion  led  to  on  decifiion,  only  it  served 
lo  reveat  quite  new  capacities  in  M.  Thiers.  His  friends  eagerly  crie^^ 
up  his  success,  and  M,  de  Rigny,  humltialed  by  nuch  eulogiums,  eon 
ceived  a  dislike  of  M,  Thiers,  which  was  exasperated  by  the  sense  o- 
his  own  incompetence. 

Thus  party  feeling  and  circumstances  seemed  to  concur  towards 
bringing  the  Due  de  Broglie  prominently  forward,  hut  he  was  opposed 
both  by  thp  king  and  by  M,  Thiers.  The  king  could  not  endure  the 
idea  of  having  incessantly  before  him  a  man  of  no  suppleness*  M* 
Thiers  feared  the  strength  which  M.  de  Broglie  would  afford  M,  Guizot 
in  the  council,  and  he  was  apprehensive  that  his  own  influence  would 
wane  by  ihe  side  of  those  two  men.  It  was  necessary  to  try  other  ar> 
rangemenis.  Overtures  were  mnd^  to  M.  Mole,  who  did  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  brave  the  rancour  which  his  accession  would  excite.  Nego» 
tiaiions  were  entered  into  for  thi^  purpose  of  inducing  M,  de  Montalivet, 
who  WHS  a  peculiar  favourite  with  the  king,  to  accept  a  portfolio,  bul 
M.  de  Monralivef  dreaded  taking  a  place  in  a  cabinet,  which,  not  having 
MM.  Thiers  and  Gui^t  for  members^  was  in  danger  of  having  them 
for  adversaries* 

In  the  course  of  all  these  matters,  M.  Thiers  showed  the  most  perfeet 
indiHTerence  to  office.  To  accept  the  Due  de  Brotrlie  as  colleague,  ap- 
peared to  htm  inconv**nient  and  hazardous;  he  refuRcd  to  do  so,  but  he 
offered  to  reiire,  and  that  wiih  a  good  grace  and  outward  ^how  of  in- 
diflerence,  the  sincerity  of  which,  the  king  very  much  suspected.  The 
matter  was  tediously  prolonged.  Marshal  Mortier  had  given  in  his 
resignation  at  pr^iideni  of  tlie  council  and  minister  of  war,  on  the  20th 
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of  February ;  it  was  full  time  to  come  to  some  decision.  In  order  to 
conciliate  M.  Thiers,  a  portfolio  was  offered  him  for  M.  Mignet,  his  best 
friend.  This  was  tantamount  to  giving  him  two  votes  in  the  cabinet ; 
but  M.  Mignet  preferred  the  tranquillity  of  his  literary  life  to  the  storms 
of  politics,  and  this  refusal  oflTended  the  king ;  for  when  office  is  prof* 
fered,  to  disdain  it  is  an  act  of  superiority. 

While  alt  these  things  were  passing  in  the  usual  obscurity  of  such 
intrigues,  the  world  abroad  were  lost  in  conjectures.  As  the  crisis  was 
.prolonged,  public  curiosity  rose  to  the  highest  pitch :  the  press  was  on 
tiptoe ;  the  Chamber,  heated  by  the  tiers  partly  grew  vexed  at  so  long 
an  interregnum.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  general  agiration,  that  the 
11th  of  March,  1635,  arrived,  the  day  fixed  for  the  questions  of  which 
M.  de  Sade  had  given  notice  upon  the  7th.  The  debate  was  very  ani- 
mated, very  stormy,  but  the  ministers,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
evaded  all  explanation.  Some  impressive  words  from  De  Sade  and 
Odilon  Barrot,  upon  the  discredit  which  every  such  crisis  entailed  upon 
the  constitutional  system ;  a  vigorous  attack  by  M.  Mauguin  upon  the 
mystery  in  which  the  government  shrouded  itself;  some  allusions,  full 
of  pithy  wit  and  good  taste  directed  by  M.  Garnier-Pages  against  the 
august  personage,  whose  name  was  pronounced  by  no  one,  though  he 
was  in  all  men's  thoughts:  such  was  the  whole  sum  of  what  this  dis* 
cussion  produced. 

But,  by  the  reception  he  met  with  from  the  majority,  M.  Thiers  could 
judge  of  the  dissatisfaction  his  refusals  occasioned.  Another  overture 
made  to  him  in  the  morning  by  MM.  Guizot  and  Duchatel,  had  com- 
pletely failed,  and  this  obstinacy  was  generally  blamed  as  injurious  to 
a  man  of  importance;  for  M.  Thiers  had  taken  good  care  not  to  avow 
the  real  motive  of  his  conduct.  If  he  refused  to  coalesce  in  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  he  would  have  been  associated  with,  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
it  was  solely,  he  said,  because  M.  de  Broglie  was  not  popular  either 
with  the  country,  or  with  the  Chamber,  and  might,  consequently,  create 
too  many  difficulties  for  the  cabinet  which  should  accept  him  for  its 
president.  The  pretext  was  well  chosen,  and  M.  de  Broglie's  unpopu- 
larity was  incontestable. 

Such  a  singular  state  of  things  could  not  be  suffered  to  go  on  for 
ever.  When  M.  Thiers  left  the  Chamber  on  the  11th  of  March,  it  was 
in  a  doubtful  wavering  state  of  mind.  In  the  evening  the  deputies  of 
the  majority  met  at  M.  Fulchiron*s,  and  there  it  was  determineid  that  a 
deputation  should  be  sent  to  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  acquaint  him 
that  the  Chamber  had  made  up  its  mind  to  support  the  Due  de  Broglie 
as  president  of  the  council.  This  proceeding  put  an  end  to  the  crisis  ; 
M.  Thiers  gave  way  at  last.  M.  Delarue  was  sent  to  Marshal  Maison, 
ambassabor  in  Russia,  to  recall  him  and  ofier  him  the  portfolio  of  war, 
which  was  intrusted,  pro  tempore^  to  M.  de  Rigny,  who  wns  retiring. 
The  cabinet  upon  the  eve  of  its  dissolution  rallied  again  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  de  Broglie,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  king,  and 
the  panic-stricken  court  now  thought  of  nothing  but  how  it  might  poison 
the  fruits  of  a  victory  which  it  did  not  look  upon  as  definitive. 
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It  was,  as  the  reader  recollects,  the  rejection  of  ihe  treaty  of  the  25 
mil  I  ions  %hlch  had  cxica^mned  M,  de  Brogiie  to  retire  from  the  cabinet ; 
bis  rer»rri  tti  office  naturrvtiy  tended  to  bring  th^  quesitioa  again  on  the 
iapis  ;  buti  unrorrimmely,  circumstances  had  <>ccuffcd  grearjy  to  com- 
plicate  thiH  question,  of  ilself  so  delicate  aiid  thorny.  Moreover,  there 
were  mixed  up  with  il,  il  was  said,  some  ugly  jobbing  tricks,  and  a 
ihotisand  ruu^ours  were  abroad  upon  the  subject, 

Immediateiy  after  the  rejection,  the  king  had  hastened  to  moke  known 
to  Mr.  Livingstot>©,  Ainerican  minister  at  Paris,  that  the  United  States 
Here  not  to  consider  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  definitive  ; 
that  the  treaty  shoutd  be  again  brought  forward,  and  that  its  ttltimaie  ae* 
cepfance  could  not  be  doubted ;  that  the  bourgeoisie  would  never  consent 
lo  incur  the  chances  of  a  war,  fatal  to  commerce,  for  the  idle  pleasure  of 
pefsisting  in  ilti  refusal ;  and  that  as  for  him,  the  King  of  the  French,  he 
formally  pledged  himself  as  a  king  and  as  a  man,  to  make  every  ex- 
ertion to  obtain  the  prompt  execution  of  the  treaty.  Language  of  such 
a  tenor  very  clearly  indicated  !o  Mr*  Livingstone  the  course  he  had  to 
pursue,  Strijng  in  the  personal  inclination  of  the  king,  and  convinced 
from  all  ho  heard  that  h  was  only  necessary  to  frighten  the  Chamber 
lo  obtain  whatever  was  required  of  it^  he  wrote  to  that  etfect  lo  his  go- 
vernment, and  advised  it  to  adopt  the  language  of  menace. 

FurnL^hcd  with  this  hint  as  lo  the  attitude  it  was  advisable  he  should 
assume,  the  President  of  the  United  Strites  failed  not  to  apeak  in  terms 
of  offensive  vehemence  as  regarded  Frarice,  and  he  addressed  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  the  1st  of  I>ecember,  which  contained  the  foUow- 
ing  words: 

*' Since  France,  in  violation  of  the  pledges  given  through  her  minister 
herR,  has  delayed  her  final  action  so  long,  that  her  decision  will  no!, 
probablvt  be  known  in  rime  Co  be  communicated  to  this  Congress^  I  re- 
commend that  a  law  be  passed,  authori!!!ing  reprisals  upon  French 
property,  in  case  provisions  shall   not  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the 

debt  at  the  approaching  session  of  the  French  Chambers 

If  she  (France)  should  continue  lo  refuse  that  act  of  acknowledged  jus- 
tice, and,  in  violaiion  of  the  law  of  natjon!>9,  make  reprisals  on  our  part 
the  occasion  of  hostilities  against  the  United  States,  she  would  but  add 
violence  to  injustice,  and  would  not  fail  toexjio^e  herself  to  the  censure 
of  civilised  nations,  and  the  retributive  judgments  of  Heaven/* 

Never  had  the  French  nation,  illustrious  and  respected  among  all 
tlie  nations  of  the  world,  been  treated  with  such  excessive  insolence* 
General  Jackson's  message  was  no  sooner  known  tn  Paris  than  indig- 
nation was  kindled  in  every  mind.  What?  It  was  with  menace  and 
insult  upon  his  lips,  almost  sword  in  hand,  that  he  dared  to  demand  of 
Ffnnre  the  payment  of  a  debt,  the  lawfulness  of  which  was  not  yet 
pro vrd.  That  the  Amencan  fjovernment  should  so  *oon  hav©  forgotten 
to  whet  ff^mfom  auxiliaries  America  had  formerly  owed  the  conquest 
of  its  indapiflfciice  and  the  establishment  of  its  nationality,  was  a  thing 
that  miiiht  well  tje  wondered  at ;  but  that  provoratton  should  lie  adtk'd  to 
jagratitude;  that  America  should  think  of  frighieoing  ut;  should  coma 
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and  dun  us  peremptorily — was  this  conceivable  t  Most  of  the  organs 
of  public  opinion  look  fire,  and  war  was  for  a  moment  thought  to  be 
imminent ;  but  Mr.  Livingstone  had  been  but  too  well  informed  by  his 
interviews  with  the  king.  Above  the  nation,  palpitating  with  wrath  and 
longing  to  avenge  the  national  dignity,  there  were  men  whose  souls 
were  devoted  wholly  to  lucre ;  they  were  the  same  men  who  had  caused 
Belgium  to  be  refused  for  the  sake  of  the  mines  of  Anzin  and  the  cloths 
of  Elbeuf;  they  beset  all  the  avenues  to  office,  they  formed  the  parlia- 
mentary majority,  and  they  were  once  more  about  to  bend  the  honour 
of  France  beneath  the  yoke  of  their  mercantile  selfishness.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  right  to  admit  that  all  the  members  of  the  majority  did  not 
without  exception  combine  in  so  shameful  a  movement  of  fear  and  ter- 
giversation. Some  of  them,  though  approving  of  the  treaty,  were  of 
opinion  with  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  that  it  would  be  a  shame  and 
public  calamity  to  yield  to  a  threat ;  unfortunately  their  counsels  were 
lost  in  the  tumultuous  din  of  private  interest. 

As  for  the  ministers,  divided  between  the  fear  of  kindling  war  and 
that  of  su6fering  the  name  of  Prance  to  sink  too  low,  they  had  come  to 
the  determination,  first,  of  demanding  once  more  of  the  Chamber  the 
credit  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  American  debt;  secondly,  of 
immediately  recalling  M.  Serrurier,  French  envoy  to  the  United  States, 
and  of  sending  Mr.  Livingstone,  the  American  minister  in  Paris,  his 
passports.  The  despatches  addressed  to  M.  Serrurier  savoured  of  the 
double  uneasiness  that  possessed  the  ministry.  The  language  of  those 
despatches  had  been  weighed  with  minute  and  scrupulous  prudence, 
and  yet  they  were  not  altogether  devoid  of  firmness.  The  king  took 
alarm  at  them ;  the  ministry  refused  to  yield,  and  then,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  testimony  of  men  of  weight  and  respectability,  of  persons 
whose  position  gave  them  a  thorough  insist  into  the  most  secret  details 
of  policy,  things  of  a  very  strange  character  took  place. 

A  mysterious  emissary  embarked  in  the  brig  cTAssaSy  which  con- 
veyed the  despatches  of  the  French  government  to  America.  He  was 
charged  with  a  special  mission  independent  of  the  ministerial  instruc- 
tions, and  the  object  of  which  was  even  to  destroy  the  eflfect  of  the  lat- 
ter. Care  had  been  taken  not  to  let  M.  Serrurier  into  the  secret,  ac- 
cordingly he  must  have  been  extremely  surprised  at  the  reception  given 
by  the  American  government  to  the  despatches  of  France.  However 
pointed  and  energetic  were  their  contents,  they  were  received  with  a 
sneering  indifference,  which  proved  that  a  secret  hint  had  been  given 
that  they  were  not  to  be  taken  in  a  serious  light ;  in  fact  from  that  mo- 
ment, the  temper  of  the  American  government  appeared  notably  changed, 
as  if  it  had  found  that  it  was  enough  to  have  just  shown  the  flash  of  the 
sword  from  a  distance,  and  that  it  was  advisable  not  to  make  the  quar* 
rel  worse  by  carrying  the  threat  further. 

The  Congress,  without  disavowing  General  Jackson's  words,  had 
thought  it  right,  before  publicly  seconding  them,  to  await  the  result  of 
the  efibrts  to  be  made  by  the  King  of  the  French  towards  securing  a 
full  and  entire  execution  of  the  treaty ;  and  such  had  been  the  tenor  of 
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the  language  held  in  the  senate  by  Mr,  Clay,  president  af  the  diploma- 
tic comiTitllee*  After  the  arrival  of  the  brig  ftA*saSt  and  despite  ih© 
insult i fig  reception  given  to  the  French  oflicers  by  the  mab,  despite  the 
host  tic  tone  aj!9sumed  by  the  American  presjs,  General  Jackson  ap^>eared 
much  le$s  disposed  to  unahe^ilh  the  sword.  This  change  of  attitude 
was  officially  announced  to  France  in  a  note  froni  Mr.  Livingstone, 
which  was  approved,  in  the  name  of  the  president  of  the  United  Stales, 
by  Mr*  Forsytbe,  American  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  atTalrs, 

Nothing  then  remained  but  to  obtain  from  the  Chamber  the  vote  so 
laboriously  prepared*  The  grounds  upon  which  were  founded  the  Ame- 
rican claims  upon  Prance  had  r  I  ready  been  long  the  theme  of  discus- 
sion among  the  journals.  Everything  connectetl  with  those  claims, 
from  first  to  Uist  had  excited  vehement  debates,  for  they  went  hack  to  a 
remote  period,  and  \Kem  connected^ with  circumstances  involved  in 
much  obscority;  II  h  well  known  that  by  I  he  Bertin  and  Milan  de- 
crees of  ISU6  and  ld01\  Naftoleon  had  put  England  under  the  hann  of 
ihe  maritime  powerSj  and  sentenced  to  confiscaiion  every  vessel  eon* 
vicled  of  having  been  in  rtdation  with  ihe  British  government,  territory^ 
or  commerce.  The  Americans  pretended  thai  they  had  suftered  from 
the  application  of  those  decrees.  They  had  claimed  an  indemnity 
which  had  been  granted  tbem  by  a  treaty  signed,  in  1831,  by  M.  Ho- 
race Sebasttani,  the  sum  specified  being  ^5  millions^  and  for  this  it 
was  now  sought  to  obtain  a  vote  from  the  Chamber, 

The  controversy  was  very  keen  ;  the  partisans  of  the  treaty  remarked 
that  the  demand  of  the  Americans  was  ju^t;  that  it  had  been  admitted 
in  principle  by  the  Empire,  and  evaded,  but  not  directly  dir^puted  by  ihe 
Restoration ;  thai  the  France  of  1830  would  n^e  in  the  esteem  of  the 
world  by  proving  herself  true  to  sacred  engagements;  that  there  was 
no  ground  for  paui^ing  at  the  haughty  language  of  General  Jacksoni 
that  language  having  been  disavowed  by  the  Congress ;  that  the  treaty 
of  1831  was  a  consummated  act,  and  that  the  French  nation  coutd  not 
dispense  with  doing  honour  to  the  signature  of  its  king  ;  that  ihe  treaty, 
moreover,  was  not  without  compensation,  since  the  Americana,  on  their 
part,  engagf.*d  to  clear  otT  a  sum  of  n  million  and  a  half  claimed  by 
France,  and  consented  to  admit  French  wines  at  reduced  duties  into  the 
ports  of  the  Union  tor  ten  years;  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  madjiess  to 
lose,  for  an  alfair  of  money,  the  friendship  of  n  generous  people;  that 
our  refusal  would,  perhaps,  bring  on  a  war  that  would  cost  us  much 
more  than  the  sum  demanded,  to  say  nothing  of  the  eifusion  of  blood, 
and  that  even  admitting  a  less  gloomy  aupposirion,  we  should  close  an 
important  market  for  our  wines  and  silks,  and  turn  out  inio  the  streets 
n  multitude  of  workmen,  without  employmenl  and  without  bread,  to 
swdl  the  ranks  of  revolt. 

None  of  these  arguments  moved  the  opponents  of  the  treaty.  The 
justice  of  the  claim  was  assitmed  in  the  first  place?  So  then,  the  impe- 
rial decrees  which  had  given  occasion  to  it  i^ere  to  be  considered  as 
illegitimate!  Now  the  decrees  of  1800  and  1 807,  which  had  been 
broyghl  to  bear  more  particularly  agatnet  tha  UnioD  in  1810,  what 
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ofher  parpose  had  they  had,  but  to  compel  the  United  States  to  fulfil 
duties  of  neutrality  which  it  had  been  prompted  to  violate  by  greed  of 
gain,  and  by  a  compliance  of  which  England  could  not  reap  the  benefit 
without  giving  France  a  right  to  take  offence  at  it  ?  Had  not  the  decrees 
of  1806  and  1807  possessed  a  wholly  European  character  in  their  ten* 
dency  to  purge  the  ocean  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Union- Jack  ?  Were 
they  not  an  epitome  of  the  grand  crusade  which  Napoleon  had  under- 
taken in  order  to  reconquer  the  freedom  of  the  seas  for  the  benefit  of 
civilized  nations?  And  what  aAer  all  were  those  losses  which  the  Ame- 
rican speculators  pretended  to  have  sustained  compared  with  the  enor- 
mous advantages  they  had  derived  from  an  audacious  violation  of  the 
treaties?  If  the  Empire  had  not  refused  to  admit  the  principle  of  the 
American  claims,  it  was  because,  under  the  overwhelming  circumstances 
of  1814,  it  was  unwilling  to  multiply  the  number  of  its  enemies ;  it  was, 
in  f^ne,  because  America  had  this  claim  to  Napoleon *s  gratitude,  that  it 
was  at  that  time  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  England.  And  as  for  the  Re- 
storation, had  it  not  clearly  shown  what  account  it  made  of  the  claims 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  invincible  obstinacy  with  which  it  had  in- 
trenched itself  behind  technical  demurrers?  Undoubtedly  a  people  was 
bound  in  honour  and  duty  to  fulfil  its  engagements,  but  its  dignity  im- 
periously commanded 'it  not  to  pay  what  it  did  not  owe,  especially  when 
demanded  of  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Nor  was  it  true  that  the 
Congress  had  disavowed  the  insolent  words  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States ;  the  Congress  had  merely  postponed  expressing  its  sen- 
timents, in  the  hope  that  the  King  of  the  French  would  prevail  over  the 
French  Chamber.  What?  The  treaty  of  1831  was  appealed  to  as 
having  irrevocably  pledged  the  nation?  As  if  that  treaty  itself  had  not 
been  a  barefaced  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitu- 
tional system.  Had  the  rights  of  parliament  been  reserved  ?  No.  The 
nation,  therefore,  had  not  given  its  signature.  To  say  that  the  United 
States,  in  return  for  25  millions,  which  they  demanded  from  us,  would 
not  refuse  to  pay  us  1,500,000  was  a  downright  mockery.  The  pro- 
mised reduction  of  duties  upon  our  wines  was  a  real  advantage,  but 
why  was  no  mention  made  upon  this  subject  of  the  treaty  by  which 
France  had  ceded  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  in  1813,  and  of  the 
stipulations  acceded  to  in  our  favour  by  the  6th  article,  and  their  viola- 
tion. For,  afler  all,  America  was  our  debtor,  not  our  creditor,  and,  in 
fact,  of  the  260  millions  at  which  Louisiana  was  valued,  80  millions 
alone  had  been  paid  us  by  the  United  States;  so  that  the  advantages 
stipulated  for  France,  and  of  which  she  had  been  infamously  disap- 
pointed, amounted  to  a  sum  of  180  millions.  We  had  a  right  upon  our 
part  to  demand  their  repayment.  War  I  It  was  not  a  thing  to  be  de- 
sired, but  it  was  not  customary  with  the  French  people  to  fear  it,  and 
cowardice  is  a  sure  means  of  bringing  it  down  upon  a  nation.  The 
American  market!  A  people  as  shrewd  in  business  as  that  of  the 
United  States  would  never  think  of  refusing  our  produce,  since  it  knew 
well  that  it  would  thereby  bring  down  the  price  of  its  own.  Riot !  If 
to  let  it  loose  in  our  towns,  the  foreigner  liad  but  to  inflict  upon  us  the 
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huiQiliation  of  his  unjust  exactions,  or  of  hia  threats,  we  should  be  the 
kitt  and  the  most  miserable  of  aations. 

Sucli  were  in  substance  the  arguments  put  forward  on  either  side, 
whether  to  the  press  or  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  the  discus* 
•ion  commenced  upott  the  &ih  of  April,  18^5,  It  gave  oecaston  to  an 
oratorjcul  lilting  between  the  Due  de  F'itx- James  and  M.  Thiers,  which 
made  a  great  deal  of  nose*  The  motion  of  ministers  was  warmly  sup* 
potted  by  MM.  de  Broglie,  president  of  the  council.  Duces,  Tosniere?, 
Jay,  Avisson,  dc  Tracy,  Dumon,  de  Lamartinei  and  Rea her* Dumas;  it 
was  powerfully  combated  by  MM.  Dcsabes,  Glaiz-Bizoin,  Charamaule, 
Lacrosse,  AugoiSn,  Uambert,  and  Matigutn  ;  but  no  one  dealt  it  snch 
terriJic  blows  as  M*  Berry  en  We  think  we  see  him  still,  sometimes 
leaaing  over  the  tribune  with  both  arms  stretched  out  over  the  assembly, 
and  forcing  his  adver^saries  to  own  to  the  sway  of  his  potent  eloquence; 
sometimes  catching  up  with  one  han<l  the  documents  put  ibrward  in 
support  of  the  treaty,  and  with  the  other  marking,  as  it  wen?,  upon  the 
marble,  every  error  in  figures,  every  false  estimate,  every  double  entry, 
and  making,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  living  arithmetic  flash  upon  the  eyes 
of  hia  dazzled  audience.  Never  had  Mirabeau,  fulminatiDg  against 
bankruptcy,  appeared  more  vehement,  more  indignant ;  never  had  he 
exercised  the  power  of  eloquence  with  more  sovereign  sway*  All  was 
in  vain.  On  the  18th  of  April,  18II5,  the  adoption  of  the  treaty  was 
voted  bv  289  voices  against  1*37,  [t  was  liki-wise  adopted  two  months 
afterwards  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  notwithstanding  the  energetic 
opposirion  of  the  Dye  de  Noaillcs.  The  grave  cfftct  of  th(i$  vote  upon 
the  honour  of  France  was  mitigated  only  by  an  amendment,  carried 
by  MM.  Vclaa^c  and  Ijegrand,  which  was  to  the  effeel  that  no  pajment 
should  be  made  until  the  French  govenunent  should  have  received 
satisfactory  explanations  respecting  President  Jackson**  message. 


CHAPTER  X, 


Wreh  a  government  has  the  will  and  the  power  to  dare  everything ; 
if  it  iipeak  of  justice  while  obeying  only  the  promptings  of  its  rancour; 
if  it  invoke  the  sanctity  of  the  laws  whilst  tramp  ling  them  under  font, 
there  is  in  the  falsehood  of  such  an  attitude  something  afflicting  to  the 
eonseience  of  honest  men-  And  yet,  the  statesman  who  loves  the 
people  derives  from  this  sji4?ctacle  a  subject  of  pride  and  hofw,  for  tliis 
liraidily  of  might  is  a  grand  homage  paid  to  liberty,  and  it  h  a  line 
thing  to  s<'e  the  victors  belie  their  own  triumph,  and  lacking  the  courage 
that  should  accompany  their  vjolence  even  while  fully  assured  of  their 
impunity* 

It  was  by  a  mere  royal  ordinance;,  thai  the  Chamber  of  Peers  to 
which  the  April  prosecutions  had  lieen  evoked,  had  been  constituted  a 
court  of  justice* 
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Now  the  charter  had  thereby  been  violated  in  the  most  audacious 
manner.  The  charter  stated  in  fact,  None  studl  he  vnthdrawn  from 
his  natural  judges :  and  as  if  to  take  away  beforehand  from  tyranny 
the  resource  of  false  interpretations,  the  legislators  had  added,  consC' 
quendyy  it  shaU  not  be  allowable  to  create  extraordinary  commissioru 
and  tribunals  upon  any  pretext^  or  under  any  denomination  whatever. 
Is  it  possible  to  imagine  anything  more  explicit  ? 

It  is  true  that  an  exception  to  the  principle  was  embodied  in  the  28th 
article,  which  ran  thus :  The  Chamber  rf  Beers  has  cognizance  of  the 
crime  of  high-treason  and  of  the  offences  against  the  safety  of  the  state 
which  shall  be  (qui  seront)  defined  by  the  law ;  but  that  law,  which 
was  to  define  the  ofience,  and  without  which,  the  :28th  article  was  as 
though  it  did  not  exist,  that  law  had  not  yet  been  laid  down.  The 
high  jurisdiction  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  could  not  therefore  come 
into  operation,  but  by  a  barefaced  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  realm. 

This  reasoning,  founded  upon  positive  facts,  and  further  confirmed 
by  a  memorable  precedent,*  was  absolutely  unanswerable. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers,  however,  did  not  hesitate  fo  disregard  it.  In 
vain  M.  Debouchage  nobly  protested  against  so  flagrant  an  usurpation  ; 
the  peerage  pronounced  its  own  competence,  a(\er  lending  a  complacent 
ear  to  the  sophisms  of  MM.  de  Broglie,  Portalis,  and  Seguicr,  sophisms 
so  pitiable,  that  we  shall  abstain  from  repeating  them. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  February,  1835,  that  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  members  of  the  court  drew  up  and  signed,  the  warrant  for  putting 
the  prisoners  upon  their  trial.  This  warrant  declared  all  the  facts 
which  had  occurred  at  Lyons,  Paris,  Marseilles,  Saint-Etienne,  Besan^on, 
Arbois,  Chalons,  Epinal,  Luneville,  and  in  Isdre,  to  be  mutually  con- 
nected together.  It  declared  the  court  to  be  competent  with  regard  to 
all  those  facts ;  it  directed  that  those  amongst  the  accused,  against 
whom  no  evidence  had  been  found,  should  be  set  at  liberty  ;  that  the 

*  M.  de  La7aIIette  was  condpmned  to  death  in  1819,  by  the  Court  of  Assizes  of 
the  department  of  the  Seine.  He  appealed  en  cassation,  alleging  the  incompetence 
of  the  Ccarts  of  Assizes;  and  that,  seeing  the  high  functions  which  he  was  accused 
of  having  abused,  against  the  safety  of  the  StatCf  be  ought,  by  the  terms  of  the 
charter,  to  be  judged  by  the  peers  of  the  realm. 

The  following  is  the  explanatory  part  of  the  judgment  by  which  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation rejected  ra.  de  Lavallette's  appeal,  December  15th,  1815: 

"  Seeing  that  the  appellant  was  indicted  before  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the  Seine, 
as  an  accomplice  in  a  high  crime  against  the  safety  of  the  State ;  that  the  article  33 
(afterwards  article  28  of  the  charter,  1830)  of  the  constitutional  charter,  does  not 
attribute,  without  distinction,  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  cognisance  of  all  crimes 
against  the  safety  of  the  State ;  that  it  restricts  the  Chamber^s  cognisance  to  those 
crimes  against  the  safety  of  the  State,  which  shall  be  defined  by  law  ;  that  no  law  has 
yet  determined  which  of  the  said  crimes  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of 
reers,  in  conformity  with  this  article  of  the  charter;  that  they  remain,  therefore, 
still  within  the  scope  of  the  common  law,  and  that  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the  Seine 
was  competent  to  near  evidence,  and  pronounce  upon  the  accusation  laid  against 
the  appellant. 

*•  Tne  court  rejects  the  appeal." 

It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  what  was  true  in  1815,  with  respect  to  M.  de  Laral- 
lette  was  equally  so  in  1834,  with  regard  to  the  persons  implicated  in  the  affair  of 
April,  the  law  having  been  the  same  at  both  periods. 
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others  should  be  put  upon  their  trial ;  and  that  Ihe  president  of  the 
court  should  at  a  futun'  time  apjMDint  a  day  for  the  openmg  of  the 
trial.* 

The  court  then  caused  copies  of  iJie  report  of  M*  Girod  de  1*  Ain  to  be 

distributed  among  the  accused,  the  deputies^  and  the  members  of  the 

Council  of  Stale  ;  and  the  solicitor-general,  M,  Mprtin  du  Nord,  began 

'  to  prepare  an  indictiTieiit»  which  could  be,  and  was,  nothing  else  than  a 

brutal  resume  of  the  rt*port  of  M.  Girod  de  TAin, 

Whilst  their  enemies  were  thus  preparing  to  annihilate  them,  the 

Parisian  traversers  detained  in  St.  Pelagie,  were  impatiently  awaiting 

the  moment  when  I  hey  might  prove  before  the  face  of  all  men  the 

tiupeiiority  of  their  doctrines.     Their  £rst  thought  had  been  to  take  ad- 

[vaotag^  of  the  opportunity  to  hold  real  republican  assizes  in  tl>e  very 

Vheart  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,     *<  What  we  have  to  do/*  they  said, 

'  is  not  to  maintain  our  cause  in  the  judicial  trial,  but  to  achieve  a 

political  victory  ;  it  is  not  our  heads  we  have  to  defend,  but  our  idea^. 

I  Lei  us  teach  Europe ;  let  us  teach  the  world  what  kind  of  faith  ts  ours, 

Bnd  for  what  principles  we  have  chosen  to  play  the  formidable  game. 

What  matters  it  that  our  enemies  have  vanquished  by  the  sword,  and 

tnay  complete  their  success  by  the  scaffold  j  we  sha)l  be  the  victors,  if 

It   remains  demonstrated  that  upon  oar  side  were  truth,  love  of  the 

people,  nnd  justice."     This  was  a  noble  and  grand  design.     In  order  to 

(realize  it  the  prisoners  resolved  to  convoke  to  Paris,  from  all  quarters 

I  of  France,  all  those  who  by  their  talents,  their  virtues^  their  renown, 

and  their  services,  were  in  a  condition  to  defend*  and  worthily  lo  repre- 

|ient  the  republican  party. 

But  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  defence  would  be  damaged  by  im- 
( portunate  differences  of  opinion,  if  everything  was  lefl  to  the  caprices 
I  of  personal  feeling*  The  traversers  endeavoured  to  prevent  this  danger 
rby  forming  a  committee  of  their  own  body,  which  should  mark  out  th** 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  give  a  character  of  unity  to  the  defence, 
I  This  committee  consisted  of  MM,  Godefroi  Cavaignac,  Guinard,  Ar- 
I  mand  Marrast,  Lebon,  Vignerte,  Landolphe,  Chilman,  Granger,  and 
1  Pic  bonnier.  They  then  wrote  to  their  co-iroversers  of  Lyons,  recom- 
mending them  to  choose  defenders  upon  their  part,  and  to  form  their 

*  The  Court  of  Feen  hmd  been  tehed  by  royit  onMnfttice.  of  ifae  offpncei  roin* 

lined  Ht  Lyoni  ind  l^arisir  and  u  had  of  ill  own  authority  become  sei^fd,  by  tevc^ml 
l9€gT&i*  oiconnexhjj  of  ihe  ofTcnced  CLiiiimitt^d  in  oiber  parifiof  the  kingdom  ;  Unl 
wthiA  hod  not  heeri  the  ease  with  Tcepect  to  the  canspirncy  of  LuticvilLp.  I'hr  eourt 
[lacing  absent  when  thia  plot  vftt«  known,  (he  cotnmhtee  of  itisiniciton  faad*  ol  iti 
LiDwri  Bccordt  taken  it  into  it«  eooBideTtiiont  without  being  authoriaed  by  %  deerc«  of 
Litonncxity  ;  there  wa«,  ihereforet  groutid  for  a  apedal  locjDfry  ab  to  thf  Ugvliiy  of 
['tbi«  |»roceeding.  The  eommitaioa  had  sn  intmenie  tnajoritV  of  the  p^em  in  its 
t  favour  I  (hoae  wbo  voted  agunai  il  wer9  MM.  Bereti^er.  de  f^dbaat,  d'Auibotmrd, 
ie  Scflmaiioiia,  LLtour*DupiDr  Montsobant  LiSaJuinaiff  Dubouchtige,  de  Biron*  and 
[  4e  Vogue. 

Ai  to  the  coEnpeieQce  of  the  court  relatiTely  to  the  affairs  eubmnted  Uj  \i  by  ll|# 

Dyal  ordon nance,  or  of  which  it  had  become  ieiied  by  decrees  of  conrjejtiiy,  ihcre 
kware  only  five  vote*  for  the  negative.  They  were  ihose  of  MxM ,  Dubout'hafe,  d« 
[Bironf  de  Seimaieona,  Lnnjuinam,  nnd  de  Vogu^.     The  namea  of  these  fife  peers 

r  France  deaerre  lo  be  recorded  here  ;  ihi^  graitiade  of  biatary  ia  due  io  tbenip 
VOL.  II.  tl 
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own  committee  of  defence ;  and  this  the  accused  of  Lyons  did  by  the 
nomination  of  MM.  Baune,  Lagrange,  Martin  Maillefer,  Tiphaine,  and 
Cauissidiere. 

And  now  those  men  over  whom  the  threat  of  a  fearful  judgment  im- 
pended, were  seen  suddenly  rising  above  the  danger,  and  sdbove  their 
rassions,  and  devoting  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  driest  problems. 
The  Parisian  committee  of  defence  began  by  distributing  among  the 
ablest  members  of  the  party,  the  principal  branches  of  the  science  of 
government ;  assigning  to  one  the  philosophic  and  religious  part ;  to 
another  the  administrative ;  political  economy  to  a  third ;  the  arts  to  a 
fourth ;  all  became  occupied  with  the  boldest  meditations,  the  most  im- 
passioned researches,  but  all  were  not  called  to  fblfil  the  same  career  in 
this  intellectual  race.  Theoretic  differences  occurred  between  MM. 
Godefroi  Cavaignac,  Guinard,  and  Armand  Marrast  upon  the  one  side  ; 
and  MM.  Landolphe,  Lebon,  and  Vignerte  on  the  other.  Intensely 
animated  discussions  ensued ;  the  bodies  of  the  captives  belonged  to  the 
gaoler,  but  their  spirits  ranged  in  tameless  freedom  over  the  boundless 
domain  of  thought.  Within  their  dungeon  walls  they  busied  themselves 
anxiously  about  the  future  destiny  of  nations ;  they  conversed  with 
God,  and,  with  their  feet  treading  the  path  to  the  scaffold,  they  were 
flushed  and  intoxicated  with  hope,  as  though  they  were  marching  to  the 
conquest  of  the  world.  Touching  and  singular  spectacle,  the  memory 
of  which  deserves  to  be  preserved  for  ever  I 

That  petty  thoughts  and  feelings  may  have  mingled  with  this  great 
movement ;  that  emulation  may  sometimes  have  given  place  to  frivolous 
or  rancorous  rivalry;  that  minds,  too  weak  to  soar  with  impunity,  may 
have  lost  themselves  in  the  region  of  dreams,  ail  this  cannot  be  denied. 
But  these  too  inevitable  results  of  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  are 
not  enough  to  efiace  from  the  general  fact  we  have  recounted  all  its 
solemn  and  imposing  features. 

If  the  intellectual  agitation  of  the  republican  party  was  vehement  in 
the  interior  of  St.  Pelagic,  it  was  much  more  so  abroad ;  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congress  convoked  to  the  capital  by  the  accused  had  flocked 
thither  from  all  quarters,  and  the  questions  to  be  resolved  were  sub- 
mitted to  them  as  they  arrived,  so  that  the  subjects  of  dissension  went 
on  multiplying  day  by  day.  Though  all  were  sincerely  attached  to 
the  cause  of  the  republic,  some  regarded  it  with  fear ;  these  were  such 
persons  as  possessed  more  precision  than  boldness  of  mind,  or  who  had 
not  a  sufficiently  lengthened  experience  of  parties  to  know  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  leading  them  by  bringing  them  into  discipline,  is  always  less 
in  reality  than  in  appearance.  Afler  all  it  must  be  admitted,  the  meet- 
ings of  diose  engaged  for  the  defence  wore  a  strange  aspect.  Composed 
of  men,  who,  for  the  most  part,  knew  each  other  only  by  reputation,  or 
even  not  at  all,  they  brought  together  the  most  heterogeneous  elements, 
before  the  bond  which  sluHild  unite  them  had  yet  been  discovered ;  they 
brought  the  deliberate  firmness  of  the  men  of  the  north  in  contact  with 
the  fiery  impetuosity  of  the  southerns.  The  deliberations  were  rather 
confused ;  the  vanity  of  some  members  broke  out  in  noisy  pretensions ; 
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^rc^qyeIltly,  the  most  vehement  ruled  the  discussion^  and  drowned  the 
moat  respected  voices  with  their  noise.  The  consequence  was,  there- 
fore, that  a  deep  sense  of  uneasiness  and  perplexity  took  possession  of 
a  certain  number  of  the  defenders ;  among  others,  MM.  Jules  Favre, 
Bu  Ramme,  and  Ledm-Rollin.  Exaggerating  the  unfavourablo  side  of 
the  drama  enacted  before  their  eyes,  tiiey  thought  they  were  on  the 
verge  of  chaos,  and  strove  with  all  their  might  to  bring  Imck  to  the 
proportions  of  a  judicial  trial,  what,  in  the  opinion  of  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  the  defenders,  ought  to  have  the  scofjc  of  a  political  stniggJe. 

Meanwhile  the  decisive  day  was  approaching^  the  Lyonnese  traverse ra 
had  been  transferred  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  where  the  Conciergcrie  had 
been  assigned  them  for  their  prison ;  whilst  the  traversers  of  Luneville 
were  confined  in  the  AM>aye,  The  government  was  not  unaware  of 
the  sort  of  listed  field  into  which  the  republicans  sought  to  force  it* 
After  having  heaped  falsity  on  falsity^  and  scandal  on  scandal,  in  order 
to  enhance  ita  victory  beyond  measure,  and  to  smite  the  whole  republi- 
can party  in  the  persons  of  the  traversers,  tt  felt  itself  all  at  once  froseen 
with  terror  at  the  sight  of  that  party  advancing  en  mtiste,  to  sustain  the 
fight.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1935,  M  Paaquier,  President  of  the 
Ckiurt  of  Peers,  decided  that  official  avocaU  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
traversers,  and  the  next  day  M,  Felix  Faure  repaired  to  St.  Pelagie, 
where  he  made  known  this  decision  to  the  prisoners  severally.  Thus 
the  government  had  come  to  the  pass  of  violating  the  right  of  defence ; 
that  right  which,  in  worn  out  and  perishing  societies,  had  b^n  respected 
by  tyrants. 

The  traversers  energetically  protested,  and  they  wrote  as  follows  tfc 
the  avacaU  officially  nominated  by  M.  Pascjuier ;  "  Judge,  gentlemen,  for 
yourselves,  if  your  own  dignity,  or  that  of  the  order  to  which  you  be- 
long, can  permit  you  to  force  yourselves  upon  the  traversers  against 
their  wishes,  and  to  render  yourselves  accomplices  of  an  unExampled 
judicial  iniquity,  and  of  the  passions  of  an  enemy  devoid  of  shame." 
At  the  same  time,  they  chose  three  of  their  comrades,  MM*  Annan d 
Marrast,  Lebon,  and  Landolphe,  to  go  and  demand  an  explanation  of 
M,  Pasquier  as  to  a  persecution  wholly  novel,  even  in  the  annals  of 
arbitrary  power.  The  interview  was  a  curious  one.  Arming  himself 
with  a  cold  politeness,  M,  Pasquler  saluted  the  three  repuhlicans,  when 
they  entered,  in  the  style  of  a  finished  courtier.  The  republicans  bowed 
very  slightly,  and  were  advancing  with  indignation  depicted  upon  their 
proud  faces,  when  M.  Pannier  threw  himself  into  his  easy  chair,  and 
made  thctn  a  sign  to  be  seated-  They  smtted  at  this  puerile  spite,  and 
expressed  themselves  in  a  brief  and  business-like  tone.  They  had  been 
instructed  to  apply  to  the  President  of  the  Conrt  of  Pc«r8,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  recall  what  they  knew  very  well  was  Irrevoca- 
ble, but  that  they  might  tell  him  what  were  the  feelings  with  which  they 
regarded  it*  Accordingly,  they  sfioke  the  language  of  threat,  and  that 
the  more  pointedly  and  uncompromisingly,  for  that  they  were  the  weaker, 
and  their  enemies  were  seconded  by  the  executioner.  The  interview 
being  ended,  they  rose  so  abruplly,  that  one  of  them,  M.  Landolphe, 
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almost  ran  down  a  man  who  was  stack  behind  the  door,  and  had  not 
time  to  withdraw ;  this  eaves-dropper  was  M.  Decazes. 

The  avocats  officially  appointed  by  M.  Pasquier,  having  unanimously 
zesolved  not  to  comply  with  requisitions,  which  tended  to  dishonour 
their  profession,  the  Moniieur  of  30th  of  March,  1885,  published  an 
ordonnance  investing  the  Court  of  Peers  and  its  president  with  all  the 
powers,  as  r^;arded  avocais  which  belonged  to  the  Courts  of  Assizes, 
and  to  the  presidents  of  those  courts. 

Such  is  the  headlong  course  of  arbitrary  power !  A  government  once 
impelled  upon  that  fatal  course  may  vainly  strive  to  moderate  its  speed ; 
ft  must  always  go  on,  though  at  every  step  it  see  a  fresh  abyss  opening 
before  it.     The  traversers  wrote  thus  to  the  bar  of  Paris : 

**  They  no  longer  set  up  against  us  merely  the  discretionary  power  of  a  special 
eourt:  it  is  mere  will  and  pleasure  that  now  pronounces  finally  and  retrospectively 
OB  judicial  questions.  Thus,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  are  subjected  to  all  the  caprices 
of  an  exceptional  tribunal  without  appeal  and  without  control;  if  a  contempt  for  all 
laws  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  rob  us  of  our  last  security,  an  ordonnance  inter- 
poses, arbitrary  fierce  is  added  to  arbitrary  force,  and  all  kinds  of  iniquities  league 
thomselves  together  against  us.  Policy,  our  enemies  have  the  assurance  to  say, 
onght  not  to  fiiil  jtistice  at  its  need;  we  will  not  be  wanting  to  our  duty,  and  we  call 
upon  you,  gentlemen,  to  fulfil  yours  with  a  firmness  becoming  your  profession,  with 
the  promptitude  which  circumstances  demand." 

An  appeal,  so  manly  as  this,  moved  the  whole  bar ;  there  was  but 
one  voice  among  the  avocats  against  the  illegality  of  the  ordonnance  of 
the  30th  of  March.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1885,  an  extraordinary  meet- 
ing was  held  of  the  council  of  the  order,  and  a  committee  consisting  of 
MM.  Philippe  Dupin,  bdtonnier  of  the  order,  Parquin  and  Odilon  Barrot 
drew  up  an  opi^on,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

**  Without  going  into  the  question  of  the  illegality  of  the  ordonnance,  without  ex- 
amining whether  the  mandate  given  them  is  obliffatorv,  the  avocats  must  persist  in 
declaring  that  an  appeal  to  their  humanity,  to  the  fumlment  of  the  duties  of  their 
profession  shall  never  be  addressed  to  them  in  vain ;  that,  however,  if  the  traversers 
consent  to  it,  or  retract  their  refusal,  they  will  be  ready  to  render  their  tribute  to 
misfortune  \  but,  if  the  traversers  persist  in  their  resistance,  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
with  them  into  an  unseemly  and  undignified  strugfle. 

*'  Under  these  circumstances,  the  council,  simply  expressing  an  opinion,  deems 
that  the  most  suitable  course  to  be  taken  bv  the  avocaU  is  to  make  themselves  fully 
assured  of  the  wishes  of  the  traversers,  and  to  write,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Court  of  Peers,  stating  that  they  would  freely  accept  the  task  that  has 
boan  assigned  them,  but  that  the  resolution  of  the  traversers  makes  it  their  duty  to 
abstain  from  doing  so." 

The  document  was  signed  by  MM.  Philippe  Dupin,  bdtonnier^  Ar- 
chanibault,  doyen;  Parquin,  Mauguin,  Thevenin,  Couture,  Colmet- 
d'Aage,  Gaubert,  Hennequin,  Berryer  fils,  Gaudry,  Lavaux,  Delangle, 
Marie,  Chaix-d'Est-Ange,  Duvergier,  Crousse,  Paillet,  Odilon  Barrot, 
Leroy,  and  Fred^rich,  members  ^the  council. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Rouen  bar  drew  up  a  protest  against  the 
ordonnance  of  the  SOth  of  March,  which  appeared  with  the  signatures 
of  MM.  Lenard,  bdtonnier^  and  Desseaux,  secretary.  It  only  differed 
from  that  which  we  have  given  above,  in  the  even  greater  precision 
and  energy  of  the  language. 

The  example  given  by  the  bars  of  Paris  and  of  Rouen,  was  followed 
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\y  almost  the  whole  bar  of  France.  From  every  part  of  the  country 
rose  the  indignant  protests  of  the  profession.  On  the  other  hand  ihe 
.Itorneys-general,  as  well  at  Rouen  as  at  Paris,  thundered  agniiist  (he 
>rder  of  advocales,  and  appealed  agninst  them  to  the  Cours  Roy  ales, 
*ui  with  the  effect  of  eljciimg  opinions  which  virtually  annulled  the 
rdonnance  of  the  30th  of  March,  Never  had  such  a  sudden  impulse 
isen  in  tho  bosom  of  society ;  never  had  such  anarchy  been  evolved 
the  very  bosom  of  power.  In  a  seci^l  sitting,  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
n firmed  its  resolution  not  to  allow  the  defendants  to  have  counsel  of 
eir  own  selection ;  but  it  decided  against  cmnpelling  any  counsel  to 
flead  for  them,  not  ventaring  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  body  of 
idvocates.  The  chamber  at  once  exhibited  the  excess  of  violence,  and 
e  excess  of  fear. 

And  now,  how  shall  we  describe  the  effect  produced  upon  the  public 
ind,  by  al!  this  surprising  complication  of  events!    The  names  of  the 
fendanls  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  every  one  sympathising  with 
eir  danger,  every  one  lauding  their  firmness*     It  became  a  question 
f  UDiversal  interest  and  anxiety » how  far  would  these  daring  men  carry 
|heir  daring?     Would  they  act  up  to  the  magnanimous  resolves  they 
^ad  announced?     Even  in  the  salons^  where  the  doctrines  they  ad  vo- 
ted were  abhorred,  their  intrepid  bearing  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
r  sex ;  prisoners,  they  irresistibly  goveroed  public  opinion ;  absent^ 
ley  were  in  every  one*s  thoughts.     And  b  this  to  be  wondered  at  1 
hey  had  every  claim  to  the  sympathy  of  a  generous  nation ;  couragej 
feat,  misfortune.     That  was,  indeed,  a  tempestuous  period^  yet  one  to 
looked  back  to  with  regret  I     How  the  blood  then  boiled  fiercely  in 
r  VOIDS !     How  intensely  did  we  then  feel  that  we  lived  \     How  tho- 
ughlv  then  did  it  show  itself,  with  all  the  attributes  w^hich  God  ha» 
signed  it,  that  French  nation  which  assuredly  will  cease  to  exist  on 
that  day  when  it  shall  cease  wholly  to  experience  high  emotions] 
Short-sighted  politicians  are  ever  alarmed  at  the  manifestatioa  of  any 
unwonted  ardour  or  excitement  in  I  he  society  to  which  they  belong  j 
and,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned^  they  are  in  the  right  of  it ;  for  he 
who  would  direct,  would  control  force,  must  be  himself  endowed  with 
force.     And  this  is  why  statesmen  of  the  mediocre  sort,  always  make 
it  their  business  to  try  to  enervate  a  nation.     They  need  to  cut  it  down 
their  own  level,  for  otherwise  they  could  not  hope  to  direct  it*     It  is 
t  thus  that  men  of  genius  act.     These  never  desire  to  extinguish  the 
assions  of  a  great  people  i  they  seek,  on  the  contrary,  to  excite  them» 
to  give  them  a  noble  aim  and  impulse,  knowing  full  well  that  the  worst 
niptoms  which  a  nation  can  manife&t,  the  most  indicative  of  decay, 

stipineness  and  lethargy. 
Prevented  from  defending  themselves  in  the  way  they  thought  fit,  in 
the  manner  to  which  they  were  of  clear  right  entitled,  the  prisoners  of 
St,  Pelagie  resolved  to  oppose  to  their  judges  no  further  resistance  than 
that  of  contemptuous  silence.  "  You  may  condemn  us,  but  you  shall 
■ot  try  us^"  said  MM,  LiCbon,  Marrast,  and  Landolphe,  with  one  accord 
p  M,  Pasquier,  on  taking  theix  leave.     It  now  remained  for  the  de* 
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fondants  to  keep  their  word,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  the  important 
object  of  investing  with  dignity  that  position  as  victims,  in  which  they 
had  been  placed  by  the  low-minded  hostility  of  the  government. 

Unfortanately  there  were  differences  of  opinion  on  this  subject  amongst 
thci  various  bodies  of  prisoners. 

The  Parisians,  in  common  with  the  sub-officers  of  Lun^ville,  thought 
that  when  violence  was  thus  taking  the  upperhand  of  justice,  nay,  was 
thrusting  her  altogether  off*  the  scene,  it  was  their  duty,  at  all  events, 
to  take  no  part  in  the  outrage ;  they  considered  that  a  silent  protest  was 
preferable  to  a  mutilated  defence ;  that  since  the  Chamber  of  Peers  thus 
daringly  sought  to  avail  itself  of  the  advantages  of  despotism,  it  was 
but  reasonable  that  it  should  also  be  leA  to  reap  all  the  embarrassment 
and  all  the  odium  resulting  from  such  a  course ;  that,  in  a  word,  it  was 
essentia!  to  tear  from  the  government  party  that  mark  of  legality  with 
which  it  sought  to  veil  its  vengeance. 

The  Lyonnese  prisoners  viewed  their  position  under  another  aspect. 
Not  to  ofier  any  defence  was  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  reading,  with 
emphasis  to  attentive  France,  one  of  the  most  memorable  pages  in  the 
history  of  Lyons :  could  they  consent  to  this  ?  Men  who,  like  Lagrange, 
had  immortalized  resistance  by  their  moderation  and  their  courage, — 
did  they  reflect  so  little  honour  upon  their  party,  that  all  they  had  done 
and  sufiered  might,  without  the  grossest  injustice,  be  passed  over  unno- 
ticed? Besides,  the  Lyonnese  insurrection  had  been  calumniated,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  should  be  made  known ; 
it  was  fitting  that  France  should  learn  how  the  struggle  had  commenced, 
what  base  and  relentless  manceuvres  on  the  part  of  government  had 
prolonged  its  disastrous  duration,  and  by  what  fearful  cruelties  misguided 
■oldiers  had  sullied  their  victory. 

It  was  obvious  that  these  differences  of  opinion  could  not  be  removed 
until  the  various  bodies  of  defendants  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  each 
other,  and  of  discussing  the  points  in  dispute.  The  Parisian  defendants 
accordingly  demanded  to  have  transferred  to  St.  Pelagie,  where  they 
were  themselves  confined,  their  comrades  from  Luneuille,  who  were  at 
the  Abbaye,and  their  Lyonnese  associates,  who  were  at  the  Conciergerie. 
Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable,  yet  the  application  was  summarily 
rejected.  The  Parisian  defendants,  thereupon,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
attorney-general,  in  which  their  various  subjects  of  complaint  were  set 
forth  in  the  most  striking  manner. 

"  Ton  will  not  permit  us  to  resort  to  the  ordinary  and  legitimate  method  of 
Offending  ourselves,  because  it  is  ^our  object  to  suppress  the  truth. 

**  It  is  on  this  nrinciple  that,  while  you  have  been  occupied  a  whole  twelvemonth 
in  complicating  the  indictment  against  us,  we  are  expected  to  make  ourselves  mas- 
ters of  the  voluminous  charges,  affecting  our  lives  and  our  honour,  in  the  course  of 
a  week  or  two. 

"  Vou  have  nked  together,  as  accusations  which  we  are  to  meet,  every  circum- 
stance of  our  past  career,  every  act  of  the  whole  republican  party.  Yet  we  are  not 
to  have  counsel  of  our  own  selection  to  assist  us  in  our  defence,  out  are  to  be  com- 
pelled to  accept  sueh  men,  known  or  unknoMm,  possessing  our  confidence  or  not, 
as  you  think  proper  to  assign  to  us !  That  which  is  freely  permitted  to  the  hum- 
blest citizen,  m  the  meet  trifling  police  case,  ^ou  deny  to  men  whom  you  bring 
before  a  special,  irresponsible  tribunal,  on  a  capital  charge ! 
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**  Wc  eklm  to  have  witReaa«s  called  en  our  behalf  a  rielit  common  lo  every 
other  citbtm,  but  you  take  meattureB  which  render  it  impossible  for  u?  to  enjoy  it. 

*'  We  are  charged  with  ba^inp  created  a  vaat  plot*  embracing  within  n»  rnmi^ca- 
tions,  Parist  Lf^otis,  Chaloost  ArboiB*  MarAeilleSf  EpinaK  Lundville ;  yet  ths  c&- 
aceueed  have  hitherto  been  prevenied  from  placinf^  thettiBelvefl  in  communiciitiori 
with  each  o theft  titid  we  are  on  the  eve  of  trial  without  harmg  been  enabled,  »h  of 
common  right  and  juatica  w^  ought,  to  organize  a  cominon  oefencef  to  reply  to  a 
commc^n  accuaaiion  V* 

An  inrerview  for  one  single  day,  between  the  two  comtnhtees  of 
defence  of  Pans  and  Lyons,  was  all  that  ihe  prisoners  could  obtain. 
It  took  place  at  St,  Pelngie,  on  the  18th  of  April,  (1835,)  and  the  dis- 
sensions, to  which  we  have  rererred,  then  manifesied  themselves  m  the 
most  decided  manner^  In  contending  that  the  trial  should  be  accepted 
by  the  traversei^,  even  though  only  wiih  the  ex -officio  coun^^el,  I  he 
Lyonnese  seemed  to  be  pleading  the  cause  of  their  own  town  nilherthan 
that  of  (he  party  at  large,  an  impression  which  operated  strongly  against 
them  in  the  discussion.  To  secure  the  success  of  their  views  the  Pa- 
risians had  oniy  to  appeal  to  those  exalted  sentiments  of  inspired  devo- 
tion to  a  great  cause,  which,  in  ihe  presence  of  men  of  a  |iariicular 
itandard  of  mind  and  heart,  are  tiever  invoked  in  vain.  The  result 
was,  that  the  meeting  resolved  that  the  whole  body  of  prisoners,  should 
conform  to  the  decision  of  ihe  meeting  of  defenders  ;  and  the  following 
declnrniion^  involving  that  decision,  was  accordingly  dfa\in  up  by  ar 
member  of  the  Paris  committee* 

*^ Being  informed  that  M.  tbo  PreBidenl  of  the  Chamber  i>f  Peers  intendi  Tg 
tlfuae  them  permisaion  to  employ ^  as  counpcl,  men  not  belonging  to  tbc!  order  of 
advocates,  the  two  eommttteefi  of  defence  of  Pnria  and  LyonB^  pro  lest*  together 
and  untiniEnouily,.  Aguiriil  any  violation  of  the  right  of  all  men  to  a  free  defence  \ 
they  declare  that  their  formal  resolution  la  to  preBccii  themftolvca  before  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  DLccompanJcd  by  the  advocates  of  their  own  choice,  being  supported 
in  ibeLrdererminDlion,  not  only  hy  the  principtes  of  jnatice  common  to  men  of  all 
parties^  but  abio  by  the  declared  opinion  of  the  whole  bar  of  ihe  countryf  which  has 
iully  Banctioned  ihe  right  cleimed  by  tbetn,  that^  namely*  due  and  accorded  to 
every  accused  periion,  of  being  df^fendcd  by  thotfe  in  whom  be  bitnsclf  ptacea  hb 
conndence.^* 

Il  was  not  precij^ly  staled  in  this  declaration,  that  the  traversers,  if 
debarred  from  the  employment  of  defenders  of  their  own  aelectioni 
would  unanimously  refuse  to  be  tried  at  all ;  but  the  restjU  was  inevi- 
table. One  of  the  members  of  the  Lyons  committee,  M*  Caussidiere, 
for  some  time  hesitated  to  sigOf  fearing  that  they  were  engaging  them- 
selves beyond  what  was  desirable ;  but,  pressed  by  his  associntes,  he 
Bl  length  gave  way  ;  and  the  declaration  was  published  with  the  slgna^ 
tures  of  MM,  Baune,  Lag  range,  Martin  Maillefer,  Tiphaine,  and  Caus» 
fiidiere,  members  of  the  Lyons  committee ;  and  of  MM,  Chilman,  Gran- 
ger, Vignertc,  Landolphe-,  PichonnierH,  Roziere,  Leboo,  Guinard,  and 
Armand  JVIurrast,  members  of  the  Paris  committee* 

The  traversers^  chosen  advocates,  whose  tiames  had  been  set  forth  in 
the  public  journals  of  the  preceding  day,  next  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  definitively  set  I  ting  the  question  which  had  arisen  to  ween  the  Paris 
defendants  and  those  of  Lyons,  The  feeling  of  the  lar^^c  majority  on 
thii  oceaaton  waa,  that  they  ought  not  to  accept  the  trial,  if  a  free  de- 
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fence  was  not  granted  them.  The  contrary  opinion  was  represented  by 
MM.  Ledru  RoUin,  Sainte-Ronime,  and  more  especially  by  M.  Jules 
Favre,  who  maintained  it  with  the  most  unflinching  perseverance.  Ar- 
mand  Carrel,  who,  in  the  first  instance  concurred  with  M.  Jules  Fatrre, 
afWrwards  went  over  to  the  majority  ;  but  M.  Favre,  none  the  more  dis- 
couraged, continued  to  point  out,  as  before,  that  if  all  the  prisoners 
would  consent  to  defend  themselves  personally  and  by  counsel,  this 
would  inevitably  render  the  trial  impossible,  the  number  of  the  accused 
being  so  large  that  the  mcyority  of  the  judges,  laden  as  they  were  with 
years  and  infirmities,  would  be  disabled  from  further  attendance  long 
before  the  proceedings  approached  their  termination.  This  would  have 
been  all  very  Well,  had  the  object  been  merely  to  save  the  accused  from 
the  condemnation  which  threatened  them ;  but  the  question  had  been 
placed  on  much  higher  ground  than  this :  it  was  the  republican  party 
seeking,  as  a  party,  to  enter  the  lists  with  their  opponents.  And  this 
was  precisely  what  M.  Jules  Favre  could  not  be  brought  sufficiently  to 
comprehend.  He  put  forward  also  in  objection  his  quality  of  advocate, 
and  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  that  sacred  mission.  For  the  sake 
of  promoting  the  success  of  party  combinations,  the  advantages  of  which 
appeared  to  him  questionable,  he  would  not,  he  said,  neglect  the  appeal 
of  men  who  might  be  pleased  to  confide  to  him  the  defence  of  their 
liberty,  or  their  lives. 

Mistrust  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  political  parties  in  times  of 
strife ;  they  are  ever  ready  to  suspect  the  worst  of  an  associate  who  may 
difier  in  opinion  from  the  general  body.  Although  the  views  of  M.  Jules 
Favre  were  susceptible  of  a  highly  honourable  explanation,  the  more 
vehemently  zealous  of  the  party  at  once  condemned  them  as  the  off- 
spring of  selfishness  and  egotism.  A  member  of  the  bar  of  Lyons, 
where,  though  still  quite  young,  he  had  already  distinguished  himself 
by  rare  ability,  by  superior  eloquence,  M.  Jules  Favre,  was  now  openly 
accused  of  having  attached  himself  to  the  party,  merely  with  the  view 
of  seeking  at  Paris,  under  circumstances  calculated  to  bring  him  into 
immediate  notice,  an  arena  more  worthy  of  his  talents ;  and  Armand 
Carref,  in  whom  he  had  at  first  found  a  warm  ally,  now  went  the  length 
of  saying  to  him,  with  bitter  emphasis,  "  Well,  sir,  since  you  persist  in 
your  determination,  we'll  turn  the  whole  thing  into  a  simple  correctional 
police  business." 

It  only  now  remained  to  send  n)essengers  to  the  Lyons  defendants  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  result  of  the  day's  deliberation.  The  meeting 
nominated  for  this  purpose  M.  Jules  Favre  and  two  of  his  adversaries, 
MM.  Michel  (of  Bourges)  and  Dupont.  They  could  not  have  pitted 
against  him  two  more  uncompromising  opponents. 

Endowed  with  a  powerful  but  rude  eloquence,  combined  with  much 
soundness  of  penetration,  M.  Michel  was  the  model  of  a  tribune  of  old  : 
all  his  attributes,  his  accent,  gestures,  look ;  his  sudden  inspirations,  his 
vehement  and  unlooked  for  apostrophes,  everything  about  him  partook 
cloeely  of  that  character. 

As  to  M.  Dupont,  his  voice  was  all-influential  with  the  republicans. 
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and  of^en  produced  the  most  marked  eflect  upon  his  advarsoriea, 
Taking  thp  lead  in  nil  measures  which  required  more  peculiarly  the  aid 
of  devatecf  generosity  of  sentiment  and  high  mornl  courflge,  none  belter 
than  he  knew  how  to  insure  their  success  by  the  masterly  emplovmenlf 
aa  I  he  case  needed,  of  acute  iogic,  ofcLitltDg  sarcasm ,  of  pie  re  in;^  invec- 
live,  of  restalless  passion*  There  was  no  one  who  did  not  dread  the  ex- 
pression of  his  contempt ;  and  even  the  unqualified  rudeoess  of  his  speech 
in  his  most  violent  philippics  never  excited  disgust  in  the  minds  of  Ihe 
hearers,  so  manife^^t  w&^  it  that  the  spenkerf  in  all  he  said,  was  influenced 
by  none  but  public  and  national  feelings ;  that  his  whole  coii<luct  was 
governed  by  the  noblest  abnegation  of  self,  and  of  selfish  interests  ! 

ll  was  now  close  upon  the  5th  of  May  (1835)^  the  day  fixed  for  the 
opening  of  the  irial ;  and  the  various  classes  of  prisoners  were  accord- 
ingly iraa^refrcd  from  their  rcs|iective  places  of  confinement  to  the 
prison  of  the  Luxembotirg,  asbein^  nearer  the  place  tn  which  ihey  were 
to  be  tried.  On  the  4th  of  May,  MM,  Dupont,  Michel  (of  Bourgei%)^fl'nd 
Fa»re,  repaired  to  the  quarter  assigned  to  the  Lyonnese;  and  M,  Baune, 
having  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  meeting,  the  iwo  former  gentle* 
men  stated  to  the  assi^mblecl  defendants  the  decision  which  the  commit- 
tee of  defence  had  come  to ;  but  when  they  proceeded  to  enler  into  the 
con  side  rations  which,  in  their  opinion*  justified  that  decision,  M,  Jules 
Favfe  interposed,  and  strenuously  cont**nded  against  it,  declaring  it  lo 
be  of  no  obligatory  force  whale ver,  and  that  he  was  ready  lo  give  his 
best  assistance  to  any  one  who  might  be  disposed  to  resist  it.  This  l^d 
lo  a  scene  of  oxlraordinary  violence,  wherein  M.  Michel  (of  Bourses) 
more  particularly  yielded  to  the  excess  of  passion,  of  aggressive  fury  ; 
and  the  interference  of  iM.  Baune  became  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the 
discreditable  exhibition,  the  occurrence  of  which,  however,  was  but  loo 
imtural,  at  a  period  when  all  men's  minds  were  in  a  state  of  fierce  agi- 
tation and  excitement. 

The  5ih  of  May  arrived.  The  contest  was  about  to  begin*  Assembled 
Bl  ihe  house  of  M,  Auguste  Bianqui,  the  advocates  selected  by  the  de- 
fendants awaited  with  anxiety  theeommencentent  of  a  struggle,  of  which 
it  was  impost! ibie  to  foresee  the  result.  On  a  suddeni  M*  Jules  Favre 
ptfsenled  him^^elf.  He  was  received  with  a  general  murmur  of  dissaiis. 
faction  and  anger,  but  at  length  obtained  a  hearing*  No  sooner,  how* 
ever,  had  he  announced  his  intention  of  appearing  professionally  before 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  there  doing  his  utmost  for  his  clients,  than  ih© 
room  w*as  filled  with  tumult,  Fron»  every  part  of  it  arose  vocjferouf 
reproaches*  M,  Michel  (of  Bourges)  rushed  up  to  the  Lyonnese  orator^ 
and  assailed  him  in  the  most  vituperative  language,  and  as  he  would  not 
give  way^  it  became  necessary  for  M*  Jules  Favreto  quit  the  assembly, 
which  he  at  length  did,  leaving  behind  htm  a  scene  of  utter  cipofosion. 

Meantime,  the  approaches  to  the  Palais  dti  Luxembourg  were,  from 
aji  early  hour  in  the  morning,  blocked  up  hy  eager  and  anxious  multi- 
tudes. Permission  to  he  present  at  the  prorecdtngs  having  been  inhn- 
manely  refused  to  the  frienda  of  the  accused,  these,  pale  with  care  and 
indignation^  were  seen  fommost  In  the  ranks  of  the  crowds  who  pressed 
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round  the  doors.  In  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  bayonets  glittered 
amid  the  orange  tfees  and  shrubberies.  The  troops  were  ordered  to 
keep  within  their  barracks ;  ball  cartridges  were  given  out  to  the  sol- 
diers on  duty  ;  four  magazines  of  ammunition  were  formed  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Luxembourg ;  not  a  national  guard  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
theatre  of  the  anticipated  disturbances;  all  these  were  signs  which 
clearly  indicated  with  what  fears  the  government  was  filled,  and  io 
whose  hands,  should  danger  actually  present  itself,  it  proposed  to  con- 
fide its  destinies. 

The  judges,  too,  trembled.  Whether  from  timidity,  or  out  of  respect 
for  the  eternal  laws  of  justice,  many  peers  adopted  the  resolution  of 
taking  no  part  in  the  proceedings,  at  the  risk  of  drawing  upon  them- 
selves the  resentment  of  their  colleagues,  whose  responsibility  thus  be- 
came so  much  the  more  aggravated. 

At  a  quarter  past  one,  the  defendants  were  brought  into  the  Chamber, 
and  the  municipal  guards  distributed  themselves  in  large  numbers 
around  them.  At  two  o'clock,  the  President  Pasquier  entered,  pre- 
<  ceding  the  peers,  escorted  tin  his  right  by  MM.  Portalis  and  de  Bas- 
tard ;  on  his  lefl  by  MM.  Seguier  and  Boyer.  The  crown  officers, 
MM.  Martin  (du  Nord),  Attorney-general,  Franck-Carre,  Plougoulm, 
Chegaray,  de  la  Tournelle,  were  in  their  red  robes.  M.  Barb6-Marbois 
was  brought  into  the  Chamber  in  his  arm-chair,  his  head  covered  with 
a  black  cap,  and  his  person  enveloped  in  a  dressing  gown.  Nothing 
could  be  at  once  more  strange  and  more  striking  than  the  aspect  of 
this  assembly  :  on  the  one  hand,  dignitaries  with  bald  heads  and  sink- 
ing frames,  the  fire  of  whose  eyes,  wellnigh  extinct,  had  become  reani- 
mated for  the  moment  by  the  combined  effects  of  fear  and  of  passion, 
frail  representatives  of  a  half-centuryofglory  and  of  shame;  celebrated, 
most  of  them,  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy  or  of  war,  some  of  them  in- 
famous in  those  of  treason ;  on  the  other,  men  of  various  conditions  in 
life,  and  differing  not  less  in  intellect  and  in  education,  but  thrown  to- 
gether by  the  chances  of  civil  discord ;  some  of  them  good,  some  bad, 
but  all  alike  radiant  in  youth  and  daring ;  making  with  scornful  levity, 
a  jest  of  the  danger  impending  over  them ;  far  less  concerned  at  the 
position  in  which  they  stood  than  were  the  spectators,  and  prepared 
rather  to  heap  condemnation  on  the  judges,  than  to  be  themselves  con- 
demned. One  hundred  and  sixty-four  peers  were  present ;  the  number 
of  those  who  did  not  answer  to  their  names  was  eighty-six,  among 
whom  were  Marshals  Maison,  Grouchy,  Gerard,  the  Marquis  de  Cas- 
tellane,  the  Marquis  de  Deux-Breze,  and  Count  Excelmans.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  defendants,  eighty  from  the  pro- 
vinces, forty-one  from  Paris. 

M.  Pasquier  having  proceeded  to  call  over  th^  names  of  the  prisoners, 
the  Lyonnese  answered  to  theirs,  the  Parisians  refused  to  do  so.  M. 
Baune  then  rose.  "  I  demand  a  hearing,"  said  he,  "  to  complain  of  the 
cruel  orders  which  have  been  issued,  by  which  our  wives,  our  mothers, 
our  sisters,  are  deprived  of  the  places  which  ought  to  be  assigned  them 
here.    I  pray  you  to  reflect  that  in  the  worst  times  of  the  Revolutioii, 
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the  famitiea  of  *occuscd  persona  were  always  allowed  to  be  present  in 

the  body  of  the  court  where  their  friends  were  being  tried.  The  privi- 
leges of  rank  and  birth  should  ever  yield  to  the  rights  of  nature,  to  the 
claims  of  misfortune.  For  myself,  I  claim  inTraediate  admission  here 
for  my  wifej  who  has  travelled  a  hundred  and  twenty  lepgues,  lo  share 
my  perils  and  my  captivity.  I  address  this  appeal  at  once  to  the  im- 
partiality of  judges,  to  the  generosity  of  enemies."  The  demand  was 
just,  and  nobly  expressed ;  let  us  see  in  what  terms  M.  Pasqyier  re- 
jected it*  **The  application  you  have  made  is  altog€^ther  foreign  to 
your  defenc-e.  It  is  quite  out  of  place.''  Quite  out  of  place,  indeed, 
before  a  judge,  who  could  so  respond  to  such  a  request !  At  three 
o'clock,  the  sitting  was  suspended,  the  court  retiring  to  the  counci! 
chamber  to  deliberaie  upon  the  question,  whether  ihiriec^n  citizens, 
whase  names  had  been  handed  in  by  M.  MaiMefer,  should  be  allowed 
to  plead  before  it,  on  behalf  of  the  accused.*  At  five  oVlock,  the  court 
resumed,  and  M.  Pasquier  pronounced  its  decision,  which  rejected  the 
application,  on  the  pretext  '*  that  the  persons  named  did  not  appear  on 
the  roll  of  either  attorneys  or  barristers.'*  Thus  did  justice  disappear, 
to  make  way  for  ail  but  undisguised  war*  The  advocates  thus  rejected, 
publishtKl  next  morning  an  energetic  protest :  "  Considering  that  the 
undoubted  right  of  pris^jners  to  be  defended  has  been  outrageously  vio* 
lated,  and  highly  approving  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  accused,  who, 
by  their  silence  have  thrown  a  permanent  stigma  on  the  principle  of 
drumhead  jurisdiction  ;  we,  (he  undersigned,  selected  by  the  accused 
as  their  counsels,  deem  it  necessary  publicly  to  express  our  grief  at 
being  prevented  from  affording  our  best  services  to  our  friends  ;  and 
protest  with  all  the  energy  of  our  hearts  and  consciences  against  the 
aliomiimble  iniquity  now  about  to  be  consummated  in  the  face  of  the 
nation.'* 

Thif  fermentation  of  men's  minds  made  it  obvious  that  a  vigorous 
reaistanoe  would  be  entered  upon  ;  and  accordingly,  the  very  next  day, 
at  the  sitting  of  the  6th  of  May*  it  hurst  forth  with  a  vehemence  and 
unanimity,  a  conc^ent ration  of  purpose,  which  absolutely  overwhelmed 
the  judges*  M,  Godefroi  Cavaignac  having  demanded  lo  be  heard 
against  the  decision  of  the  previous  evening,  and  his  demand  being  re- 
fused, the  whole  body  of  the  defendants  arose  with  a  spontaneous, 
simultaneous  movement,  and  with  arms  upraised,  and  eyes  darting  fire, 
exclaimed  :  '*  Speak  !  Cavaignac  !  speaik  !"  The  municipal  guards 
were  ordered  to  check  the  tumult^  but  overwhelmed  with  sudden  stupor, 
they  advanced  not  a  step.  The  cries  redoubled.  The  president,  who 
seemed  quite  confounded,  sought  alternntely  to  conciliate  and  to  bully 
ihe  clamourers,  hut  equally  in  vain.     He  then,  after  consulting  with  the 

'  Thetct  were  t  General  Tarayre*  MM.  Vofer<f*AfaFeTi»on,  Audry  de  Pafraveau, 
La  Mermms,  Trelnt,  R««pnil.  Cariiot.  Carr*!,  Bonchouet  Pii^rro  LatoQS*  Rrynaud, 
F^  DegaoTge^  and  de  Cormenm.  **  Tbese'***  wiid  the  req[tiieiiis>n  pt)i  in  hy  M.  Mail- 
lefc'r.  ^"^  lire  ihe  thirteen  nameB  we  have  the'  tionour  lo  iubmit  to  t|lt£i  eourL  We  de- 
lllK0d  tti&t  the  GQuTi  taki*  tKin  requidiion  into  Ha  detiberatiofi^  wiihoul  prejudice  to 
lojr  0thcn  ihat  our  eomradef  may  fneke.  We  protevt  Agiinii  nny  daciaioa  con< 
tmy  10  thia  juat  demand/' 
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keeper  of  the  seals,  luid  with  the  vice-president,  M.  de  Bastard,  inti- 
mated to  the  court  that  it  was  desirable  to  retire  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
beration. The  words  had  scarcely  quitted  his  lips,  when  the  peers 
rushed  towards  the  council  chamber,  manifestly  labouring  under  the 
strongest  agitation.  As  the  doors  closed  upon  them,  the  recent  uproar 
was  succeeded  by  the  most  profound  silence.  Outside  the  troops  wexe 
under  arms.  AAer  four  hours'  of  solemn  expectation,  the  spectators 
beheld  the  judges  resume  their  seats.  A  decision  against  M.  Cavaignac 
was  read,  and  the  municipal  guards  led  away  the  defendants. 

Next  day  the  tempest  raged  again,  and  with  increased  violence.  An 
advocate,  M.  Crivelli,  had  begun  a  speech,  having,  for  its  purpose  the 
challenging  of  such  peers  as  had  taken  part  in  the  indictments,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  defendants  themselves.  His  claim  was  per- 
fectly valid,  it  being  alike  contrary  to  the  formal  rules  of  the  code  of 
criminal  prosecution,  and  to  the  elementary  principles  of  justice,  that 
men  who  have  preferred  the  charge,  who  have  issued  the  indictment 
against  a  person,  shall  aflerwards  sit  in  judgment  upon  him.  But  it 
was  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  the  accused  that  the  trial  should 
not  proceed  as  the  matter  then  stood.  They  therefore  sought  by  their 
outcries  to  stifle  the  nascent  discussions,  and  it  became  necessary,  in 
consequence,  to  remove  them  to  the  waiting-rooms  below,  while  the 
court  drew  up  the  decision  by  which  M.  Crivelli's  demand  was  rejected. 
The  defendants  were  then  brought  back,  and  the  decision  just  formed 
having  been  read  to  them,  M.  (^uchy,  the  Clerk  of  the  Records,  began 
to  recite  the  indictments.  No  language  can  describe  the  various  aspects 
exhibited  at  this  moment  by  that  assembly.  As  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, all  the  defendants  rose  en  masses  and  with  one  voice  exclaimed : 
"  Our  advocates !  our  advocates !"  The  colonel  of  the  municipal  guard, 
M.  Feisthamel,  issued  orders  of  a  menacing  character.  The  president 
essayed  in  vain  to  conceal  the  emotion  which  agitated  him.  The  crown 
officers,  from  their  seats  beneath,  addressed  to  him  words  of  exhortation, 
but  all  were  lost  in  the  tumult  of  the  peers,  some  standing  up  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  were  adding  by  their  vociferations  to  the  general 
clamour ;  others  had  thrown  themselves  back  in  their  arm-chairs,  as  if 
panic-struck.  The  shorthand-writers  had  laid  down  their  pencils  in 
despair,  while  from  the  galleries,  the  spectators,  their  bodies  bent  as 
much  forward  as  possible,  watched  with  eager  and  disquiet  gaze,  the 
progress  of  this  strange  drama.  All  at  once,  the  attorney-general  rose 
to  read  a  requisition ;  but  at  the  same  moment,  M.  Baune,  on  his  part, 
rose  in  the  name  of  the  accused  to  read  a  protest.  The  two  voices  made 
themselves  heard  above  the  tumult,  that  of  M.  Martin  (du  Nord),  sharp 
and  piercing,  though  somewhat  faltering  from  weariness ;  that  of  M. 
Baune,  grave,  deep,  solemn,  reverberating.  We  can  only  give  an  idea 
of  this  scene  by  placing  in  parallel  columns,  the  requisition  of  the  attor- 
ney, general,  and  the  protest  of  M.  Baune,  as  they  concurrently  pro- 
ceeded from  the  lips  of  the  respective  gentlemen : 
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*'  Tbe  underaigned  defetidants,  inhabit 
innta  at  Lyoiia,  Paria,  St.  Etieiine*  Ar* 
baiSp  Ltin^viller  MarscilleBt  Epittnl,  Gre- 

*•  Alter  I  be  eTente  of  grive  impori 
which  bove  tnken  pJuce  at  ibc  iwo  flr»i 
fliitingi  in  (he  cuae  wherein  they  arc  con* 
cerncd*  haid  )t  due  to  their  own  honour 
tnd  to  the  pubLjc  welfare,  lo  address  [o 
the  Chamber  of  Feor«  the  following  de- 

^*  The  court  ha»,  by  its  deczaion  of  yet- 
terday,  violated  the  undoubted  rtgbl  of 
the  sttbject  to  a  free  defends.  (Loud 
crien  of  hear  1  hear !  hear !  from  the  de* 
fendnnie'  beneh.) 

*' A  aupreme  court  artned  with  eitor- 
bitant  powers,  judging  without  control, 
procccdjing  without  Jaw,  it  deprives  of  the 
IQOit  aacred  of  aecyriiiee  men  wbom>  oa 
Ht  politirnl  opponenia,  it  ho  a  kept  in  pri- 
■on  fourteen  monthH,  ni>d  whom  it  now 
calk  upon  to  come  before  it  io  defend 
their  honour  and  their  Uvea. 

'*  Yeeterday  it  went  atill  further  than 
©Yer,  and  contrary  ro  the  practice  in  el) 
en  m  in  a  I  eourta,  where  tpeech  ia  never 
forbidden  uniil  after  the  ^nal  termination 
of  a  case,  it  has  pronounced  a  decision 
against  the  defendant  Cavaignac,  with* 
oat  allowing  hmi,  or  any  one  for  himt  to 
■ay  a  word  in  hia  defence. 

**  Finally,  M,  le  Pniddent  has  actually 
sought  to  begin  the  reading  of  the  indict- 
ment a  before  the  identity  of  the  defend- 
ants had  been  eatablisliod,  and  ere  they 
had  a  lingle  counsel  in  court. 

"All  these  acta  contlitute  judicial  out- 
ragea,  which  are  the  natuiral  aniecedenie 
to  lhuB«!  adtninisfrative  otii rages  at  which 
they  regard  the  chamber  of  pcora  to  be 
aiming. 

'' tender  the ae  circumstancea  the  un* 
derstgned  declare  that,  in  the  absence  of 
counsel  to  plead  their  causSf  the  forma 
even  of  juatice  are  wanting,  that  the  acta 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peera  ore  no  longer 
m  their  eyes  any  other  thati  measures  of 
brute  force t  whose  only  satvciion  is  in  the 
bayone ta  by  which  it  has  surrounded 
itsetr 

**ln  conaequenee  they  refuac  hence* 
forth  to  take  any  share,  by  their  pre> 
tericeiin  Ihja ao^cai led  trial  (Hear!  hear! 
hear!),  where apeech  ia  tbrbiddenboth  to 
the  defendania  and  to  their  chosen  advo* 
eates.  Convinced  that  the  only  Tesoart>e 
for  freemen  ia  m  uitalierable  firmness, 
they  declare  that  they  will  not  again  pre- 
aem  themielves  before  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  and  that  they  make  the  Chofnber 
personally  responsible  for  any  ill  results 
that  may  attend  ihia  their  detertnina- 
tias/'^  (**  Hear !  bear  I  heart  that  ts 
tiie  d«termmation  of  ua  all !"} 


'*  The  King^s  Attorney -Gen  era!  in  the 
Chamber  of  reen. 

**  In  purauiince  of  the  decree  dated  the 
ai^tb  ot  tbo  present  month,  which  orders 
that  all  neceeaary  ateps  for  aaauring  to 
juailee  iia  free  courae  ahall  be  taken  in 
the  event  of  any  further  disorders  being 
commit  led  by  the  defendants/'  (Loud 
outcriea  from  the  defendants^  bench, 
which  grew  more  attd  more  vociferous 
aa  the  reading  of  the  requi«ition  proceed- 
ed. At  times  the  voices  of  particular  de- 
fendants predominated,  and  we  shall  give 
the  more  striking  of  tbetr  tuierpola- 
tioiis.) 

'*  And  whereas>in  point  of  fact  t  inatead 
of  atiending  to  our  caution^  cerium  of  the 
defend  ant  a  by  violent  manifcsiatiima,  by 
a  seriea  of  lumaltuoua  clairiuur*  evidenili^ 
the  reault  of  a  prearranged  system «  seek 
lo  re  fide  r  the  regular  progress  of  the  (rial 
impossible,  so  that  it  appears  clear  ihat 
the  proceedings  cannot  go  on  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  such  defendants-"  (*'  Cm  offour 
beada  at  once!*') 

*'  And  whereas  ifdefendants  wereper- 
milted  with  impuniry^  by  any  meaita  they 
might  adopt,  to  impede  the  progret^a  of  a 
csaee,  the  whole  power  of  government 
would  become  invested  in  tneir  hands, 
anarchy  would  uiurp  the  place  of  justice  ; 
and  tolerance  accorded  to  audi  rebellion 
against  the  law,  would  consiiitute  a  de- 
mal  of  jualice  towards  society  at  large, 
and  towards  those  defendants  who,  in 
the  eierciae  of  their  rights,  demand  tbeitr 
trial. ^'  ("No!  no!  we  proteal  against 
it!  allofual  all!  all!''} 

**  And  wbereaa  it  ia  the  manifest  duty 
of  the  court  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  Bcandatoti^  proceedings,  and  lo  as- 
sure I  be  full  course  of  jastii^e  to  the  public 
and  to  such  of  I  he  deJendantjf  as  demand 
a  trial,"  {'*  We  none  of  tia demand  it!") 

*'  May  it  therefore  please  the  cotjrt,  in 
pursuance  of  the  diacrettonary  powar 
vested  in  it  aa  indiapenaable  to  the  cury'- 
ing  out  its  proceedings,  to  authorise  M, 
le  Preaident  to  expel  ^rom  the  Chamber 
and  have  reconducted  to  pri^on^  all  such 
defendanta  as  ahall  seek  to  create  a  die- 
turbance ;  ("We'll  all  go  back  to  prt> 
son!'*}  BO  tbait  the  clerk  having  it  in 
charge  to  make  a  note  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  communicaiG  the  aame  loaticb 
expelled  defendanta  at  the  close  of  each 
sitting,  the  irtal  mar  proceed  tm  well  with 
reference  to  those  nefendaats  whose  oon- 
daci  htts  necesaiiated  their  exputsbni  a* 
with  regard  \o  those  who  are  actually 
present.  C*  You  may  be  our  butchers ! 
our  judges  you  shall  never  her') 
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Thus,  by  a  chain  of  monstrous  circumstances,  had  matters  come  to 
this  pass,  that  in  a  country  calling  itself  free,  a  public  officer  dared  to 
come  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  state,  and  propose  to  it  to  pass 
sentence  on  men  who  were  not  present  to  defend  themselves.  That 
which  the  revolutionary  tribunal  had  scarce  ventured  upon  against 
Panton  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  in  the  name  of  Terror,  M.  Martin  (da 
Nord)  required  at  the  hands  of  the  peers  of  France,  against  republicans 
of  the  days  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  the  name  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  I 
That  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  defendants  tended  to  render  a  tnal 
impossible,  is  true ;  but  then,  thanks  to  the  arbitrary  steps  taken  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  peers,  it  was  no  longer  justice,  it  was,  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  utter  violation  of  justice  in  its  principle,  and  in  its  forms, 
which  the  traversers  resisted.  We  must  admit,  that  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  hesitated  on  this  occasion  ere  it  drew  the  weapons  which  were 
held  out  to  its  grasp.  The  descendants  of  the  Pasquiers  and  of  the 
Moles  were  reluctant,  let  us  suppose,  to  cast  too  great  a  stain  on  names 
prominent  among  the  most  honoured  in  the  annals  of  the  French  ma* 
gistracy.  The  propositions  of  M.  Martin  (du  Nord)  were  vigorously 
combated  in  the  Council  Chamber.  Their  adoption,  in  an  unqualified 
form,  would  have  been  the  signal  for  the  withdrawal  of  more  than  thirty 
peers,  and  government  was  not  in  a  position  to  run  any  further  risks. 
Yet,  bv  an  order,  ultimately  agreed  to,  and  which  was  a  long  step 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  views,  a  formidable  advance  to- 
wards the  highest  iniquity,  it  was  decreed  that,  in  the  event  of  tumult 
arising,  the  traversers  might  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  separately, 
and  that  the  act  of  accusation  haviuff  been  intimated  to  each  of  them 
personally,  it  might  then  be  read  officially  in  court,  even  in  the  absence 
of  those,  who  by  their  conduct  might  have  justly  incurred  their  own 
exclusion.  It  was  at  this  point  of  the  proceedings  that  MM.  de  Talhouet 
and  de  Noailles  retired  from  participation  in  the  trial.  "  Monsieur  le 
President,"  wrote  M.  de  Noailles  to  M.  Pasquier,  "  I  have  to  request 
that  you  will  ofier  my  excuse  to  the  Chamber ;  I  am  unable  to  take  any 
further  part  in  the  trial  upon  which  it  is  engaged.  My  reasons  may  be 
found  in  the  decision  to  which  it  has  just  come.  Doubtless  the  supre* 
macy  of  justice  must  ever  be  asserted ;  but,  I  would  ask,  is  it  not  force 
alone  which  triumphs,  when,  from  the  absence  of  all  the  ordinary  forms, 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  longer  ordincury  justice  ?  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  no 
indication  of  weakness  to  stop  short,  when  one  finds  that  one  is  not 
going  hand  in  hand  with  the  law." 

In  reserving  to  themselves  the  power  of  separating  in  court  those 
whom  the  indictment  had  taken  such  pains  to  bring  together,  for  the 
scaffold,  the  prison,  or  exile,  the  chamber  of  Peers  contemplated  oppor- 
tunities of  benefiting  by  their  internal  divisions,  which  care  had,  for 
some  time  past,  been  assiduously  taken  to  keep  up  and  aggravate.  The 
ministry  was  not  ignorant  that,  among  the  Lyonnese  defendants,  there 
were  men  who  in  reality  cared  very  little  about  politics,  one  way  or  the 
other,  chance  recruits  whom  insurrection  had  picked  up  here  and  there 
in  its  way,  and  whom  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  inducing  to  take 
their  trial  if  they  were  removed  for  a  time  from  the  influence  of  their 
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co^defetidAllts.  The  most  active  intriguijig  was  resorted  to  with  a  view 
10  tbi»  object,  and  matters  were  so  arranged  bb  lo  derive  an  advantage 
fifom  auch  of  these  as  seemed  most  docile.  In  the  sitting  of  tiie  0th,  the 
reading  of  the  indictment  having  been  again  interrupted  as  before » the 
wbote  of  the  defendants  were  removed,  and  but  twenty -nine  of  them» 
belonging  to  the  Lyonnese  list,  were  brought  back,  as  being  men  wbo 
were  tliought  less  finn  than  the  rest  In  their  projects  of  reaistauce* 
With  regard  to  one  of  these,  however,  M,  Lagrange,  it  turned  out  that 
government  had  made  a  most  singular  miscalculation.  He  had  no 
sooner  taken  his  »eat  than  he  demanded  a  hearing,  for  Che  purpose  of 
protesting ;  and  when  M.  Paequier  rejected  the  application :  **  I  lake 
leave,  whether  you  will  or  no,'*  he  exclaimed,  rising  impetuously,  and 
addressing  the  court  in  the  most  vehement  tone;  **  yes  j  we  protest  in 
the  face  of  your  burlesque  requisitions,  as  we  have  protested  in  the  face 
of  your  grape-shoE  1  We  protect,  fearlessly,  as  men,  iaithful  to  their 
oaths ;  as  men,  whose  conduct  puts  you  to  shame,  3^011  who  have  sworn 
so  many  oaihs,  and  violated  them  all  V*  The  tall  stature  of  the  speaker, 
his  martial  air,  the  lot^y  elevation  of  his  countenance  and  bearing,  gave 
the  fullest  effect  to  his  violent  apostrophe,  On  the  order  of  the  presi*^ 
den!,  ^^veral  municipal  guards  surrounded  and  seized  him ;  while  he 
proceeded,  in  u  voice  of  still  increasing  exultation ;  '^  As  you  please, 
gentlemen  I  condemn  us  without  a  bearing  1  Send  to  their  death,  with* 
out  having  allowed  ihem  a  counsel  to  defend  ihem,  the  stay,  the  sole 
support  of  a  hundred  and  6fty  families  of  the  people.  1,  in  my  turn 
condemn  you  to  live,  knowing  well  that  our  blood  will  not  wash  out 
the  disgrace  impressed  upon  your  foreheads  by  that  of  the  bravest  of 
the  brave/*  And  with  these  words  on  his  lips,  and  his  defying  gaze 
fixed  on  his  judges,  he  withdrew,  roughly  pressed  back  by  the  guards, 
W^hen  he  had  quitted  the  Chamber,  the  reading  of  the  indictment  was 
resumed  without  interruption.  During  the  succeeding  sittings,  up  to 
the  close  of  the  day,  on  which  the  reading  of  the  voluminous  act  of 
accusation  was  completed,  there  was  only  one  other  attempt  at  intemtp- 
tion*  Butf  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  sitting  of  the  1 0th  of  May,  the 
number  of  defendantf^  whom  it  was  thcught  advisable  to  produce  in 
court,  had  become  reduced  to  twenty^hrce,  and  it  was  naturally  to  be 
expected  that  the  tumult  would  recommence  when  the  trial  itself  should 
open. 

[t  is  quite  melancholy  to  contemplate  the  means  which  power  had 
recourse  to,  in  the  interval,  with  the  view  of  averting  this  contingency* 
It  sent  back  to  the  Abbayethe  sub>ofHcers  from  Luneville  ;  (he  Parisians 
to  St.  Pelagic,  aud  the  refractory  Lyonnese  to  the  Conciergerie,  retain* 
ing  in  the  prison  of  the  Luxembourg  only  such  of  the  defendants  as  it 
hid  hopes  of  gaining  over.  For  these  the  prison  discipline  was  modi« 
fied  as  miich  as  possible;  towards  these  the  countenances  of  the  gaolers 
assumed  u  less  ferncious  aspect ;  to  them  a  more  agreeable  and  nourishing 
diet  than  that  usually  meted  out  to  the  prisoners  was  given  with  n  liberal 
hand*  At  the  same  lime,  the  unfortunare  inmates  of  St.  Pehigie,  the 
Conciergerie,  and  tbn  Abbaye,  were  treated  ■  systematically  with  un« 
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wonted  rigour.  Did  any  one  of  them,  however,  exhibit  the  least  sign  of 
indecision,  the  slightest  indication  of  giving  way  under  the  hardships  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  the  agents  of  power,  ever  closely  on  the 
watch,  immediately  made  him  the  object  of  their  most  assiduous  atten* 
tion,  of  their  most  soothing  kindness.  Each  feeh'ng  of  the  human 
heart,  as  it  appeared  to  them  to  predominate  for  the  time  in  the  bosom 
of  this  or  that  unhappy  prisoner,  was  relentlessly  worked  upon  by  these 
men,  if  it  seemed  at  all  likely  to  answer  their  purpose.  The  Abbe  Noir, 
for  instance,  a  Lyonnese  defendant,  lost  his  mother  while  in  prison  ; 
the  government  agent  no  sooner  heard  of  the  circumstance  than  he 
broke  in  upon  the  weeping  solitude  of  the  bereaved  son,  and  sought  to 
wrest  from  his  affliction  a  consent  which  he  had  hitherto  pertinaciously 
refused  ;  but  he  once  more  failed  in  his  object.  Of  the  prisoners  upon 
whose  acquiescence  the  government  relied,  some,  though  4»ut  a  few,  were 
of  the  very  dregs  of  society,  caring  not  one  straw  for  the  question 
which  they  had  thrown  up  their  hats  for,  and  who  had  merely  joined 
the  republican  party  in  the  hope  of  creating  that  public  disorder  which 
they  thought  might  prove  profitable  to  their  vices.  Yet  these  were  the 
men  whom  power  glorified,  while  the  truly  honest  and  good  men  of 
the  party  were  held  up  by  it  to  execration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  republicans  took  all  possible  pains  to  keep  up 
the  courage,  and  retain  the  adhesion  of  those  prisoners  who,  not  being 
warm  party  men,  threatened  to  give  way.  In  a  series  of  articles  which 
seemed  written  with  the  point  of  a  sword,  Armand  Carrel  celebrated 
the  devotion,  the  magnanimity,  the  noble  courage  of  the  defendants ; 
their  portraits  were  exhibited  about  the  streets ;  their  biographies  were 
drawn  up  in  encomiastic  terms  and  extensively  diffused;  letters  of  con- 
gratulation, of  cordial  sympathy,  were  addressed  to  them  from  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  printed  in  the  Radical  newspapers  ;  advances 
were  made  to  the  poorer  among  them,  out  of  a  subscription  of  twenty 
thousand  francs,  which  was  opened  on  their  behalf,  and  rapidly  filled  ; 
and,  in  order  that  it  might  be  clearly  manifest  in  the  eyes  of  all  France, 
that  the  defendants  would  not  be  lefi  unsupported,  the  more  enthusiastic 
among  their  advocates  resolved  to  attach  themselves  to  their  fate  by  a 
striking  act  of  fraternity.  They  accordingly  assembled  one  day  to  the 
number  of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  in  the  Rue  des  Masons  Sorbonne, 
where  was  read  aloud  a  letter  which  it  was  proposed  to  address  publicly 
to  the  accused  parties,  and  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  M.  Michel  (of 
Bourges).  The  letter  was  approved  of,  those  present  affixed  their 
names,  and  some  of  them  signed  for  absent  friends,  of  whom  they 
doubted  no  more  than  of  themselves,  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
letter  should  be  forthwith  published.  M.  Trelat,  who  had  acted  as 
chairman  on  this  occasion,  suggested  on  behalf  of  those  whose  names 
had  been  appended  by  friends,  that  it  was  hardly  fair  thus  precipitately 
to  involve  them  in  an  obligation  of  so  grave  a  nature,  ere  they  had  been 
consulted  upon  the  subject.  But  the  decision  adopted  was  adhered  to ; 
M.  Trelat  accordingly  sent  the  letter  to  the  republican  journals,  and  it 
Appeared  the  next  rooming,  in  the  IHlmne  and  the  R^rmatettr^  with 
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the  names  of  the  aubscribera  *  It  said  :  '*  Go  on,  citiMns  ;  continue  to 
show  yourselves  us  hitherto,  catm,  high-mioded,  inflexible,  energetic  ; 
you  are  I  he  defenders  of  your  country's  Hgbis,  That  which  you  seek 
to  altain,  France  also  nim»  at ;  all  generoos  fouIs  symfsathise  with  you, 
Your  native  land  will  never  consent  that  there  shall  be  judges  where 
advocates  are  excluded.  No  doubt,  in  the  posiiton  which  mailers  have 
now  attained,  the  Chnmber  of  Peorsj  blindly  pursuing  the  fa  la  J  path 
into  which  power  has  led  it,  will,  after  depriving  you  of  the  means  of 
deft?ndiag  yourselvesf,  have  ihc  deplorable  courage  to  condemn  you. 
But  you  will  f^ubmit  with  noble  resignation  to  this  fnesh  iniquity 
crowning  so  many  others^  The  infamy  of  the  judge  is  the  glory  of  the 
prisoner,^' 

Broughl  under  the  notice  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers^  on  the  I2ih  of 
May,  1835^  by  M,  de  Monlebello,  ibts  new  defiance  hurled  at  it,  ihreir 
the  Chamber  into  the  greatest  agitation >  It  immediately  went  into 
docrei  committee.  Should  the  ffubscnbera  to  the  tetter  be  summoned  to 
ihe  bar  of  the  house?  Tbi^  would  be  piling  one  trial  upon  another, 
already  too  full  of  difBculiy  and  danger;  it  would  be  involving  them- 
selves  in  a  fresh  struggle^  while  ihey  knew  hardly  how  to  extricate 
Ihem'^elvijs  from  that  in  which  they  were  then  engaged.  No;  let  the 
House  of  Peers  rise  superior  lo  ordinary  reaeniments!  dignity  demands 
it.  Prudence  counsels  it !  If  the  advocates  of  the  defendants  are  them- 
selves made  defendnntSn,  the  Chamber^  the  government  must  make  up 
Ibeir  minds  to  hear,  and  to  have  the  ptiblic  hear,  over  and  over  and 
overagain»  that  exposition  of  republican  doctrines,  which  ihey  would  so 
fain  have  buried  in  silence.  And  if  the  advocates  should  become  de- 
iendanf-'^,  select  advocates,  and  these,  in  their  turn  subject  themselves  to 
irtal,  what  a  spectacle,  at  once  ludicrous  and  odious,  would  be  proiiented 
lo  the  world  1  And,  afler  having  heaped  case  upon  case,  interrogatory 
upon  interrogatory t  pleading  upon  pleading,  decree  upon  decree,  would 
not  the  Chamber  succumb,  breathleasj  exhausted,  undone  ?  Were  things 
to  go  on  in  this  way,  until  one-half  the  nation  was  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  the  other  hair?  Were  they  lo  add  one  cumbrous  prosecution  to 
another,  until  ihey  had  arrived  at  civil  war?  These  were  the  ques* 
tions  pill  by  the  leas  rash  and  daring,  MM*  Gouihier,  Barbe*Marbois, 
Dubouchage,  Bcrenger,  Villoma  in,  Tnpier,  Rtiiderer.  But  they  were 
met  in  a  high  tone,  by  MM.  Cousin,  de  Mootebello,  Lallemand ;  and 
here,  as  eve ryiv here  elsa,  passion  speaking  much  louder  than  reason, 
bad  by  far  the  best  of  it*  M.  Argout,  aAer  a  protracted  discussion,  said  : 
**The  question  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  we  have  not,  to-night,  time 
enough  to  give  it  due  consideration/*  The  debate  was,  thereupon,  ad* 
journcd,  and  the  house  separated. 

At  ihe  bottom  of  the  letter  appeared  the  names  of  MM,  de  Cormenin 
and  Audry  do  Puyraveau,  members  of  the  lower  houae-f  Here  was 
another  complication  of  the  difficulty  I     For,  in  summoniDg  two  depu- 

*  The  Tr  -iiTifBiitr^ii ;  \\m  H  inform  at  ear  109. 

t  The  I  ■icr*P!h£lat  by  a  singulnr  ch&nee,  did  not  api^ear  iit  th« 

publrshod  Li^., .^,  ..^^:d  on  tally,  ibpped  out  of  tbe  form  at  th«  prirUtrs, 
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ties  to  iippear  at  its  bar,  the  Chamber  of  Peers  ran  the  risk  of  afirontiog 
the  Eleciive  Chamber,  and  of  experienciog  a  refusal  at  its  hands,  which 
would  necessarily  give  rise  to  a  conflict,  peculiarly  to  be  avoided  at  this 
crisis.  Yet  it  was  this  very  circumstance  which  actually  hastened  the 
peers'  decision.  The  promoters  of  the  trial  reflected  that  MM.  de  Cor- 
menin  and  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  belonging  to  the  minority  of  the  lower 
house,  the  majority  would  not  hesitate  either  to  impose  upon  them  the 
humiliation  of  a  disavowal,  or  to  give  them  up  to  the  demand  of  the 
peers ;  the  hatred  of  a  republic,  in  the  minds  of  that  majority,  servile 
supporters  of  ministers,  getting  the  bc^tter  even  of  their  esprit  dC'Corps  ; 
and  it  was  clear,  that  if  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  did  thus  consent  to 
surrender  two  of  its  members  to  the  rancorous  hostility  of  a  rival  as- 
sembly, this  would,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  present  an  appearance  of 
union  between  the  three  powers  of  the  state,  which  would  give  the 
peers,  in  the  storm  which  now  raged,  that  moral  force  which  it  so 
needed^and  contribute  greatly  to  reanimate  its  expiring  courage.  It 
was  accordingly  resolved : 

1.  That  the  Chamber  of  Peers  should  summon  to  its  bar  the  editors 
of  the  Tiibune  and  of  the  Reformateur,  and  the  subscribers  to  the 
letters  including  MM.  de  Cormenin  and  Audry  de  Puyraveau;  2.  That 
this  resolution  should  be  communicated  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for 
its  concurren<Se.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  votes  of  the  peers,  assem- 
bled in  secret  committee,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1835. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  immediately  informed  of  the  resolu- 
tions so  passed,  by  message  from  the  peers.  The  next  day  but  one  it 
took  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  aAer  an  animated  discussion, 
referred  the  requisition  made  to  it  by  the  other  house,  with  reference  to 
two  of  its  members,  to  a  commission,  consisting  of  MM.  Fran9ois  De- 
lessert,  Sapey,  Bessieres,  Sauzet,  de  Remusat,  Jacqueminot,  Augustin 
Giraud,  Parant,  and  Salvandy. 

MM.  de  Cormenin  and  Audry  de  Puyraveau  having  been  called  upon, 
by  the  commission,  for  an  explanation  of  their  participation  in  the  letter 
referred  to,  the  former  declared  that  he  had  neither  signed  it  nor  given 
any  person  authority  to  sign  for  him ;  the  latter  refused  to  give  any 
positive  answer,  repudiating  the  right  of  the  Elective  Chamber,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  to  authorise  or  compel  his  attendance  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Peers.  The  commission  was  thus  under  the  necessity  of 
separating  two  cases  which  had  seemed  so  indissolubly  united.  It 
finally  resolved  upon  granting  authority  to  the  other  Chamber  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  refusing  it  in  the  case  of  M. 
de  Cormenin ;  and  M.  Sauzet  was  ordered  to  report  its  decision.  His 
argument  contained  all  that  a  close  and  subtle  analysis  of  ill -understood 
texts  could  suggest  of  utter  sophistry. 

M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau  had  not  signed  the  document  any  more  than 
M.  de  Cormenin  had  done;  yet  they  had  taken  difllerent  lines  of  con- 
duct when  questioned  on  the  matter,  though  more  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  latter  than  from  the  former,  considering  the  relative 
positions  they  had  occupied.    The  subject  became,  amongst  the  repub- 
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Hcaos,  one  of  getieral  comment,  wliereii)  |>ossioti  predomfnated.  The 
condycf  ofM.  Audry  de  Fuyraveay  was  lauded  m  the  higliti^t  terniH^ 
while  M.  de  Gormen  in,  on  the  contrary,  was  severely  reproached  for 
the  want  of  energy  he  had  displayed*  More  Bccuraiely,  \he  reproach 
cust  upon  him  sboy!d  have  been  that  of  having  commttied  a  great  polili* 
cal  blunder.  Por  as  to  courage,  of  all  iia  varieries  ihe  mosl  genuine  and 
ihe  rarest,  is  that  which  enables  a  man  to  argue  and  to  act  in  o|)f>osi- 
tion  to  hia  own  party,  when  he  sincerely  believet  I  hem  to  be  J»  the 
wrong* 

Yet,  after  all,  judging  from  appearances,  when  you  looked  at  the 
man,  and  observed  his  countenance,  impressed  with  a  reserve  which 
suggeAied  to  your  mind  somewhat  of  the  studied^  the  ironical ;  his  de* 
portment  so  full  of  retiring  modesty;  his  unimpossioned  gesture j  his 
slow  TTfovemenls ;  his  gentle,  pensive  amile,  you  might  well  hate  been 
been  disposed  to  asiiign  [o  M,  de  Cormenin  far  more  of  circums  peel  ion 
than  of  darings  In  bis  conversation,  inexpressibly  charming  from  his 
manner,  but  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  ofuntmished  sentences,  he  was 
con>jtantty  hesitating;  and  ihe  presence  of  a  large  as^sembtage  was  al- 
most always  sure  to  call  up  into  his  face  a  sort  of  scared  look,  the  effect 
of  which,  however,  was  modified  by  the  general  sweetness  of  his  ex- 
pression. We  have  seen  him  in  the  tribune;  his  hands  trembted^n  the 
marble,  his  voice  died  away  in  broken  sentences,  and  every  movement 
of  his  frflme  betrayed  his  agitation.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  would 
be  the  attitude  of  such  a  man  in  the  very  midst  of  unexampled  excite^ 
ment  and  agitation,  [n  fact,  he  had,  in  the  first  instance,  altogether 
restricted  his  attention  to  tho^e  peaceful  studies,  wherein  it  was  his  mjg- 
sion  to  become  the  creator  of  ad tninislrative  science,  the  luminary  of  the 
council  of  state.  Every  thing  about  him,  even  his  domestic  habits,  and 
hi^  literary  scrupulosities,  seemed  to  announce  in  him  a  man  born  for 
the  silence  of  the  cabinet.  Never  waa  there  a  writer  who  comt)ed  out, 
as  it  were,  his  sentences  with  more  complacent  assiduity,  who  set  forth 
his  style  with  more  exquisite  coquetry.  Yet,  all  the  while,  in  this  man 
without  assurance,  this  orator  without  address,  this  soHtary  logician, 
this  retiring  legist,  this  finical  pofisher  of  phrases.  Nature  had,  more* 
over,  produced  a  pamphiereer,  as  violent  as  Juvenal ;  as  severe,  as  cut- 
ting, as  uncorrjpromising  as  Milton,  The  deplorable  tendency  mani- 
fasted  by  monarchies  to  absorb  the  public  wealth,  is  their  least  fault ;  k 
is  their  endeavour  to  debase  Ihe  public  mind,  whichf  above  all  things, 
should  be  charged  upon  them  as  a  crime;  for  it  is  not  sufiicient  to  in- 
spire nations  with  strong  and  even  legitimate  hatreds,  it  is  necessary 
still  more  to  inspire  them  with  high-sou  led  hatred,  to  ennoble  the  pas- 
sions which  you  esclle.  To  the  great  object  we  have  here  referred  to, 
M,  de  Cormenin  occasionally  applied  himself  in  hts  pamphlets,  but, 
|ierhaps,  ool  often  enough*  For  it  was  more  especially  the  cupidity 
displayed  by  ihe  court,  which  it  was  his  wont  to  attack,  aware  as  he 
was,  that  in  a  corrupt  nge,  finest  ion  a  of  money  have  a  commanding  im^ 
porta  nee.  And  most  effect  ively  did  he  treat  these  questions,  giving  life 
10  figures,  eloquence  to  calculation  a  i  by  turns  gravely  reasoning  and 
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impetuously  assailing ;  proving  his  case  by  the  most  elaborate  compu- 
tations,  and  then  overwhelming  those  against  whom  he  had  proved  it, 
with  the  bitterest  sarcasm.  His  adversaries  fell  around  him,  pierced 
through  and  through  at  once  with  the  barbed  arrows  of  logic  and  of 
raillery.  Skilful  in  seizing  to  the  purpose  the  popular  discontent  of 
the  day,iM.  de  Cormenin  had  very  soon  rendered  himself  inimical  to 
all  the  enemies  of  the  people,  and  in  this  he  gloried.  But,  as  we  have 
already  said,  it  was  only  as  a  pamphleteer,  that  he  was  thus  terrible. 
When  he  laid  aside  the  pen,  he  became  the  gentlest,  nay,  the  most 
timid  of  men. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  he  displayed  an  altogether  unex* 
pected  daring.  Desirous  of  showing  by  his  plain  speaking  that,  in  de- 
nying  the  authenticity  of  the  signature  attributed  to  him,  he  had  been 
solely  actuated  by  his  veneration  for  truth,  that  he  was  neither  ashamed 
nor  afraid  to  avow  the  opinions  which  he  held,  he  on  the  22d  of  May, 
1835,  ascended  the  tribune,  and  opened  the  debate  in  a  speech  full  of 
power  and  unanswerable  reasoning. 

"  This,  gentlemen,'*  he  said,  **  is  not  one  of  our  internal  disputes,  be- 
tween the  majority  and  the  opposition.  It  is  a  question  of  representa- 
tive government,  of  the  constitution ;  between  prerogative  and  preroga- 
tive, Chamber  and  Chamber.  The  deputy  here  becomes  effaced 
before  the  legislature;  the  member  before  the  body,  and  every  indi- 
vidual person  disappears  in  the  greatness  of  the  cause  in  which  we  ail 
are  concerned. 

♦'  What,  gentlemen  I  you  would  not  put  under  accusation  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  a  minister  of  the  crown,  though  no  member  of  your 
house,  until  afler  an  inquiry  of  the  most  searching  description,  and  only 
upon  the  gravest  presumptions ;  and  yet  you  would  deliver  up  to  that 
Chamber,  a  member  of  your  own  body,  without  inquiry,  without  proof, 
and  upon  the  slightest  possible  evidence.  Think  you  it  could  ever  have 
entered  the  heads  of  the  legislators  of  1822  to  make  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  subordinate  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  ?  Do  you  not  feel  the 
enormous  difierence  there  would  be,  to  inculpated  members  of  your 
house,  between  the  safeguard  of  a  jury  and  the  perils  of  a  rival  jurisdic- 
tion, admitting  of  no  control  upon  its  proceedings?  What !  you  would 
consent  to  place  your  colleagues  at  the  bar  of  an  assembly  which  claims 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  us,  if  we  offend  it,  but  which  we  are  not  to  judge 
in  our  turn,  if  it  ofiends  usi  Of  an  assembly,  every  member  of  which 
would  be  challengeable,  upon  just  suspicion,  who  should  seek  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  members  of  your  house,  as  myself  for  example,  who, 
the  first  among  you  attacked  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  peerage, 
its  endowments,  its  very  existence  I  Of  an  assembly,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  the  political  adversaries  of  the  opposition  in  this  house,  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed !  Of  an  assembly,  which,  in  its  own  cause, 
unites  in  its  own  aggregate  person,  by  a  monstrous  commixture,  the 
characters  of  denunciator,  accuser,  drawer  of  indictment,  judge,  jury, 
witnesses,  prosecutor,  counsel,  and  client!  Of  an  assembly  which, 
give  it  but  once  its  way,  would  soon  hold  you  tightly  down  under  the 
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yoke  of  your  own  precedents,  and  which,  kept  constantly  up  to  the 
mark,  in  point  of  fiumbers,  by  renevveij  batches  of  ministefraJ  crcuturea, 
would  stifle,  under  the  evt^r-im pending  menace  of  an  im[>eQchmeut,  the 
generous  impulses  and  the  enoryips  ofan  enlightened  opposition  ! 

•'  No ;  I  cannot  behove  but  that  you  would  feel  yourj^lves  outraged 
in  having  any  of  your  membtirs  subfecicd  to  the  provosiat  jurisdiction 
of  the  oiher  Cliamber.  I  cannot  believe  thMt  you  wjM  submit  to  so  hu- 
miliating a  position.     (Loud  murmurs  from  the  centre.) 

**  J  for  one  would  not.  My  consthuents  did  not  send  tne  here  to  aid 
in  your  political  degradation »  to  sanction  your  prostrating  yourselves  at 
the  footstool  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  !  They  wh^ht  have  me  before 
them  as  a  simple  citiaen  ;  never  an  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu^ 
ties!  I  would  give  my  adver^jarics,  after  they  hud  enjoyed  Ihe  sah^sfac- 
tion  of  claiming  and  pursuing  me,  the  satisfaction  likewise  of  my  retire* 
ment  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  and,  guardian  of  your  honour,  I 
would  have  more  care  lor  you  than  you  seem  to  have  for  yourselves." 

Following  this  impetuous  ourburst,  one  of  the  most  grave  and  learned 
civilians  in  the  kingdom  supporlcd  (he  views  ofM*  dt*  Cormenin  by  the 
weij^hl  of  an  opmiou  respected  by  all  parties.  M,  Sauzel,  In  his  rt^port, 
had  appealed  to  the  law  of  the  2*M  of  March,  1B22,  which  gave  to  the 
two  Chambers,  generally^  the  right  of  doing  them^lves  justice  when 
aggrieved  :  M.  Nieod  proved,  ihat  this  law  did  not  apply  to  the  present 
case*  He  reminded  the  hoiisf*,  that  by  ihe  terms  of  Article  xnx,  of  the 
charter,  peer^^  In  criminal  matlers,  wore  only  amenable  to  the  peers,  he 
asked  if,  while  peers  could  not  he  compelled  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
Elective  Chamber,  the  house  consented  to  allow  of  its  members  being 
taken  before  the  bar  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  what  would  be  the  result  7 
Clearly,  that  the  equality  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature 
would  be  destroyed  ;  that  the  equilibrium  of  power  would  cease  to  ex- 
ist;  ihat  the  majesty  *»f  theeleclive  principle  would  receive  a  mortal 
blow  ;  that  the  constitution  would  be  violated  in  its  very  essence.  There 
being  no  reply  to  this  reasoning,  the  partisans  of  power  shifted  to  ano^ 
ther  ground.  '*  You  w^ould  ni>t,  gentlemen *"  exclaimed  M,  Duvergier 
de  Hauranne,  -*  you  would  not,  surely,  gratify  this  party  by  appeanng 
to  mix  yourselves  up  in  any  wiiy  with  their  guilty  attempts  !  No;  you 
will  prove  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  that  the  Chamber,  of  Deputies  Is 
ever  ready  to  assist  it  in  its  struggles  to  repress  faction."  This  was,  at 
nil  eventSi  putting  the  matter  in  ft  cleor  and  candid  point  of  view.  For, 
according  to  thi^i  gentleman,  it  was  thenceforth  to  be  the  business  of  go- 
vernment to  defend  itself  against  attack,  not  bv  means  of  the  law,  but 
by  the  viohiiion  of  the  law,  by  crushmg  ils  opp*ments  beneath  an  accu- 
mulation of  measures  not  le^^s  arbitrary  in  their  character  than  brutal  in 
their  operation.  The  court  had  formed  its  dfitermiaation,  hud  arranged 
all  its*  plans.  Between  the  speakers  who  next  followed,  M,  Pages  (of 
L'Arriege),  who  essayed  to  bring  the  house  to  a  true  sense  of  what  it 
owed  itself,  and  M.  Peri^iil,  who  hallooed  it  on  to  the  indulgencje  of  its 
present  hatreds,  rcgardfeais  of  consequences,  the  majority  did  not  hesi- 
tate lor  a  moment ;  its  eheers  at  every  aeoteaee  uttered  by  the  latter, 
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were  perfectly  enthusiastic ;  to  the  former,  it  listened  in  utter  silence. 
M.  Arago,  then,  in  bis  turn,  rose.  Evoidng  a  deplorable  reminiscence, 
he  said : 

"  It  was  December,  1815,  a  great  trial  was  going  on  in  the  same 
court  whither  it  is  now  songht  to  drag  M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau.  On 
the  6th  of  that  nrMnth — the  date  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory 
-^the  right  of  defence  was  outrageously  violated.  In  the  morning  of 
the  7th,  I  ran  over  the  list  of  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  I 
marked  with  a  pencil  the  names  of  all  those  who,  from  my  knowledge 
of  circumstances,  it  seemed  to  me»  would,  and  ought  to  pronounce,  a 
verdict  of  acquittal.  The  majority  thus  indicated  was  immense ;  it  con- 
sisted of  the  marshal's  brothers  in  arms ;  of  a  crowd  of  statesmen  grown 
gray  in  the  experience  of  afiairs,  tried  by  ten  revolutions  ;  ofsavanSjOf 
literary  men  whom  the  production  of  immortal  works  had  elevated  to 
the  highest  dignities  ;  of  magistrates ;  of  men  of  good  hearts,  bearers  of 
illustrious  names,  whose  excellent,  social  qualities  rendered  it  impossi* 
ble  to  doubt  on  which  side  they  would  vote.  I  was  reviewing  with  the 
highest  satisfaction,  with  the  most  elated  confidence,  the  list  I  had  thus 
made,  when,  under  the  very  window  at  which  I  sat,  a  fearful  discharge 
of  musketry  taught  me  by  a  cruel  lesson,  that  political  justice  is  a  vain 
word,  even  when  exercised  by  the  most  honourable  men. 

**  Infamous  shouts,  infernal  vociferations,  that  immediately  followed, 
taught  me  another  lesson :  that  men  educated  amidst  all  the  refinements 
of  modern  civilization,  become  thorough  savages,  cannibals,  when  un- 
der the  influence  of  party  spirit. 

*'  The  General  whom  power  had  just  immolated  was  the  pacificator 
of  Switzerland,  the  conqueror  of  the  Tyrol,  the  hero  of  Elchingen,  of 
Friedland,  of  the  Moscowa;  was  he  whom  the  Grand  Army  had  saluted 
by  the  title  of  Bravest  among  the  Brave ;  and  yet  his  body  was  left 
amid  the  mud  and  filth  in  which  it  fell,  as  though  it  had  been  the  car- 
cass of  an  unclean  thing.  These  events  passed  under  my  very  eyes. 
Grentlemen ;  you  will  not  wonder  that  they  leA  upon  my  mind  an  im- 
pression, never — never  to  be  eflaced  ! 

''  Anathema  !  Eternal  anathema  to  political  bodies,  who  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  political  ofiences !" 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  M.  Arago's  frame  quivered  with  agita- 
tion ;  his  whole  soul  manifested  itself  in  his  countenance,  so  majestic, 
so  expressive ;  his  eye  darted  fire.  The  sitting  was  suspended  for  a 
moment.  The  assembly,  for  a  time,  lived  only  in  its  recollections.  The 
next  day,  however,  passion  renewed  its  sway,  and  shutting  its  ears  to 
the  voice  of  its  president,  M.  Dupin,  the  majority  recorded  its  votes 
against  M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  handing  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Charles  X.'s  peers,  the  man  who  first  threw  open  his  house  to  the  revo- 
lution of  1830. 

In  this  critical  situation,  M.  de  Puyraveau  was  not  wanting  to  him- 
self. He  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  to  declare, 
that  not  recognising  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  right  of  authorising 
fioy  proceedings  against  him,  he  should  not  appear  before  the  peers, 
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unless  under  nctiiof  compulsion.  As  it  wan  not  deemed  by  any  means 
advisatite  to  resort  to  violence,  M.  de  Ptiyraveau  did  noi  appear. 

The  epoch  ai  whicli  we  are  now  arrived,  was  of  sqch  a  character 
that  its  historian  cannot  advance  a  single  step  without  hnvincr  to  record 
some  scandalous  fact  or  or  her.  The  discussion,  of  which  we  hove  just 
sketched  an  outline^  was  not  yet  terminated,  when  a  new  and  deplorable 
affair  sprang  up  in  (he  same  arena.  In  the  silting  of  the  226  uf  May, 
M.  Janbert  having  complained  of  certain  offensive  manifestations,  which 
he  cnnceived  to  huve  emanated  from  the  reporter's  gallery*  the  presi- 
dent ordered  the  gallery  to  be  cleared,  and  this  led  to  a  ftirious  alter- 
colior*  between  the  opposition  and  the  ministerialists.  When  the  dis- 
turbtince  had  somewhat  subsided,  the  gallery  was  again  i brown  uf>en 
to  the  reporter?^  but  they  refused  to  enter  it,  and  remainecJ  grouf>ed  out- 
side the  halL  On  the  adjournment  of  the  house,  one  of  (hem  advanced 
towards  M,  Jaubert  for  the  purpose  of  representing  to  him  ibat  a  mistake, 
ttitended  by  an  act  ofrnjuslice^  had  been  commitied.  Several  deputies, 
apprehensive  of  a  collision,  or,  perhaps,  desirous  of  creating  one,  sur- 
rounded M*  Jaubert  with  an  oslenlatioua  protection,  accompanied  by  an 
Bir  of  menace,  which  was  at  once  taken  up  by  the  other  parly,  and  a 
scuffle  ensued  which  speedily  became  a  regular  fight ;  several  gentle- 
men of  the  press  were  taken  into  custody,  handed  over  lo  the  municipal 
P  u  a  rd ,  a  n  d  a  I  m  osl  i  ni  med  i  a  le  I  y  a  fte  r  w  a  rds  rr  !ea  sc  d .  The  E  cfarm  ateur^ 
n  republican  journal  recently  established  under  ihe  direction  of  M,  Ras- 
paif,  gave  an  account  of  the  affair  in  an  article  brealhing  the  utmost  in- 
dignation, and  pointed  out  as  the  aggressors  certain  mtmbers  of  the 
majority,  among  others  MM,  Angus  tin  Giraud  and  Renouard*  This 
was  more  than  enough  to  offend  the  majority.  Upon  the  motion  of  M* 
Jolivet,  and  after  an  animated  debate  which  bristled  with  recriminations, 
I  be  Refonnatmtr  was  summoned  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  houses 
The  defence  presented  by  M,  Raspail,  did  not  overpass,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  bounds  of  cat m  ond  becoming  discussion,  philosophical  end 
dignified.  But  all  the  powers  of  the  day  seemed  carried  away  by  some 
res fM Jess  frenzy*  M,  Jaffrenou,  acting  editor  of  the  Rc/ormaleur^  was 
sentenced  to  one  month's  imprisonment,  and  lo  pay  a  fine  of  fen 
thousand  franca  (400^,), 

Thus  the  political  world  seemed  to  hiive  fallen  into  the  most  fearful 
confusion  ;  law  and  justice  equally  set  at  nought  j  no  man'i^  rights  re- 
cognised t  \n  every  direction  power  commiiijii!^  outrage  ;  nowhere  the 
slightest  security  for  accused  persons?  defence  forbidden  or  made  a 
mockery  of  j  lawless  power  taking  the  place  of  justice,  insulting  the 
whole  nation  j  debates  in  parliament  wound  up,  in  the  court-yard  of 
parliament,  by  a  vul^r  bojcfnjz  match ;  vengeance  lurking  beneath  the 
zegis  of  the  law.  No,  never  befotfi  was  there  such  a  cf.mplication  of 
disorders  wttnf*s-^ed  in  the  world's  history  ;  never  had  government 
environed  itself,  by  its  incapacity  and  violent  rashness,  with  more  im* 
minent  danger. 

If  the  defenders  of  the  April  prisoner;*,  had  known  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  favourabte  opjiortunily  now  offertKl  to  them,  if,  braving 
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the  chance  of  imprisoument,  strong  in  fraternal  courage,  they  had  pre* 
senled  themselves  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  said,  "  We  are  all 
of  us,  all,  the  authors  of  that  letter  which  you  are  pleased  to  direct  your 
vengeance  against ;  strike  us,  if  you  dare  1"  there  is  every  appearance 
thar  all  would  have  been  over,  both  with  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and 
with  the  monarchy  itself.  For  at  the  point  which  matters  had  now 
attained,  it  is  clear  that  the  process  could  not  have  been  enlarged  with- 
out touching  closely  upon  the  brink  of  civil  war,  without  driving  the 
monarchy  to  outla^^ry.  But  among  the  defenders  there  were  men  who, 
nt  the  bare  idea  of  actual  risk,  felt  all  the  blood  freeze  in  their  veins. 
The  thoughts  of  one  became  at  once  awfully  intent  upon  his  confiscated 
property,  upon  the  personal  dangers  into  which  he  might  involve  him- 
self; another  grew  pale  at  the  thought  of  continued,  perhaps  eternal, 
separation  from  his  children,  his  wife,  his  mother.  Several  meetings 
were  held,  and  the  timid  were  the  less  scrupulous  in  avowing  their  ob- 
jections, fVom  the  circumstance,  that  not  having  actually  signed  the 
paper,  they  were  furnished  with  a  colourable  pretext,  sufficient,  as  they 
deemed,  to  veil  their  want  of  patriotism  and  want  of  heart. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  that  unanimity  was  impossible,  altered  the 
whole  question ;  and  men  whose  intrepidity  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
were  above  all  suspicion,  men  such  as  Armand  Carrel  were  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  under  these  circumstances,  every  one  of  them  ought, 
without  disavowing  the  principle  of  the  letter,  to  declare  that  he  had 
neither  signed  nor  published  it :  as  there  were  dissentients  among  them, 
whose  objections  could  not  be  obviated,  it  was  desirable,  at  all  events, 
to  conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  power,  the  wounds  with  which  the 
republican  party,  within  itself,  was  afflicted.  Why  should  the  party  be 
disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  state,  even  though  the  shame  applied  to  but 
Q  few  of  its  members  ?  Since,  by  affirmation,  they  ran  an  imminent 
risk  of  showing  the  discord  which  prevailed  among  them,  it  was  better 
they  should  all  concur  in  a  negative.  And,  af\er  all,  there  would  l)e 
great  detriment  in  peopling  the  dun<;eons  of  the  peerage  with  all  the 
more  energetic,  intelligent,  devoted,  illustrious  men  of  the  party,  who, 
while  retaining  their  liberty,  would  serve  the  cause  more  powerfully 
than  they  could  do  as  victims  and  prisoners.  Moreover,  there  was 
danger  that  the  interest  excited  by  the  April  defendants  might  become 
extremely  weakened,  should  the  scene  of  trial  he  occupied  only  by  their 
defenders,  themselves  elevated  to  the  prisoners'  bench. 

These  considerations,  specious  but  destitute  of  a  sound  foundation, 
were  met  by  invincible  arguments.  Was  it  possible  that  true  republi- 
cans should  ask  of  their  party  to  abandon  its  reputation  for  inflexibility  ; 
and,  full  of  courage  as  it  was,  to  surround  itself  with  all  the  appearances 
of  fear  ?  Grant  that  the  majority  of  the  printed  signatures  had  not  been 
actually  appended  by  the  persons  indicated  ;  what  of  that  ?  Did  not  all 
the  defenders  fully  concur  with  each  other  in  entire  approval  of  the 
letter?  Yes:  then  all  had  morally  subscribed  their  names;  tlie 
material  fact  here  not  making  the  slightest  difference  as  to  the  moral 
act.    To  produce  a  striking  effect  upon  public  opinions  by  throwing 
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thcmsrlv<^s  fearlessly  in  lb©  very  front  of  danner,  to  terrify  Power  by 

proving  to  k  ihat  they  were  dererminnj  not  to  draw  back  a  single  stop; 
lo  over  whelm  the  p^ers  under  the  indelible  ridicule  cd*  an  iniermi  noble, 
UnmtiniJgeable  process  ;  tci  sow  ngilittion  in  Jht;  vf^ry  heart  of  aiiitaiipn  ; 
to  cnlt  furlii  frr^m  the  tur^e  and  ci^rtg^umtly  incrc^asir^g  number  of  families 
inade  desolate  by  political  oppress^ions^  a  combined  and  Ibroiidnble  cry 
Ofindi^n^jtuin  and  terror  ;  (his  was  what  the  republicans  should  aim  at. 

It  was  said:  Do  not  expos^e  to  a  privation  of  ihetr  liberty,  ini^n  who 
can  make  so  good  a  use  of  it»  in  your  cause.  Bui  how,  if  the  most 
efioclual  mode  of  rendering  power  universally  odious,  was  precisely  the 
c»xposing  it  to  the  shame  of  throwing  virtue  and  genius  into  an  unme* 
riled  prison^  As  to  those  dissentients  who  should  persevere  in  their 
opposition,  there  could  surely  not  be  a  moment's  hesitation  between 
publicly  di^owninpr  »nd  throwing  them  DtT,a]jd  Bobmititng  to  their  yoke. 

Thfi  violence  of  the  discussion  may  be  easily  conceived.  M.  Dupont 
made  himself  more  especially  conspicuous  by  the  energy  of  his  con- 
vict ioo^t  and  the  impetuous  eloquence  with  which  he  supported  ihem. 
He  was,  indeed,  so  severe  in  his  attacks  upon  Armand  Carrel,  that  a 
personal  rencontre  must  inevitnbly  have  taken  place,  had  not  muiu&l 
friends  ejserled  themselves  with  the  utmost  ardour,  with  the  most  impas* 
sioned  energy,  to  reconcile  two  men  so  worthy  to  remain  united.  The 
intense  excitemcfit  of  all,  may,  however,  be  fully  accounted  for  and 
just* tied,  by  the  high  importance  of  the  question  in  agitation*  For,  in 
fact,  the  dignity  and  credit  of  the  whole  party  were  involved  in  the 
result,  and  this  was  what  M.  Dupont  fully  comprehended  and  pointed 
out  with  bitter  emphasis,  **Thisf'*  he  exclaimed,  "is  not  merely  a 
maiter  of  loj^ic ;  it  is  also  a  motter  of  feeling.  Pot  it  to  w^omen,  so  well 
qualiBcd  to  decide  all  questions  of  the  heart,  and  1  will  venture  to  say 
that  not  one  will  reply,  *  You  should  draw  back  !'  "  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  according  to  M.  Armand  Carrel,  it  was  no  indication  of  weakness 
in  a  party,  any  more  than  in  an  army  to  have  recourse  to  a  little  ma- 
ncEUvring  on  occasion,  or  lo  decline  allowing  its  enemies  to  impofie  their 
own  plan  of  operations  upon  it.  However  right  he  may  have  been  in 
his  general  theory,  he  was  mistaken  in  applying  it  to  the  case  before 
him  I  wherein  clearly  the  best  tactics  were  to  ciirry  matters  with  a  high 
hand,  lo  go  to  the  extreme  of  daring ;  and,  at  IxjtTom,  he  himself  felt 
this,  for  ere  the  discussion  was  terminated,  he  frankly  avowed  himself 
to  have  been  wrong  in  the  point,  and  went  over  to  the  other  opinion* 
Unfortunately,  such  ad  missions  require  a  nobility  of  character,  a  Kupe^ 
riority  of  mind,  which  but  very  few  nnen  are  endowed  with ;  and,  ac. 
cordingly,  so  far  from  following  the  hi^h-sAuled  example  of  M.  Arrnand 
Carrctl,  those  present  who  were  anxious  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  the 
fetter,  fedoubled  their  clamour,  and  it  soon  became  manifest  that  it  was 
nectssary  io  give  way  to  them. 

M.  Trelal  had  observed  m  silence  the  progress  of  this  deplorable  dis. 
pwtc.  Foreseeing  at  an  early  period,  the  result,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  encounter  tbo  whole  responsibility,  by  declaring  himself  atone  guilty, 
Yet  !m3  did  not  determine  upon  this  otep  until  after  a  severe  internal 
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Struggle.  He  was  tenderly  attached  to  his  wife;  his  family  required 
his  active  support ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  good  reason  to  doubt  whether, 
a(\er  ail,  his  party  would  thank  him  for  the  sacrifice  he  should  make. 
But  the  first  impulse  prevailed.  M.  Michel  (of  Bourges),  however,  had 
drawn  up  the  letter;  it  was  he,  therefore,  who  was  entitled  to  claim  the 
honour  of  the  necessary  act  ol^  devotion  which  M.  Trelat  contemplated, 
and  he  claimed  it ;  as  neither  would  absolutely  yield  to  the  other  in  this 
generous  contest,  MM.  Michel  and  Trelat  at  last  agreed  that  they  would 
together  appear  before  their  enemies,  and  jointly  expose  themselves  to 
whatever  consequences  they  might  incur,  the  one  as  author,  the  other  as 
publisher  of  the  letter.  They  accordingly  wrote  to  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Sntf-^Tbe  letter  denotinced  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  by  a  minister  of  the  crown, 
was  written  by  one  of  us,  M.  Michel  (of  Bourges),  and  was  sent  forth  to  the  public 
bf  the  other,  M.  Trelat ;  the  signatures  appended  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter  are 
fictitious.  It  was  urgently  necessary  to  send  some  words  of  consolation  and  en- 
couragement to  our  friends  in  prison,  and  we  took  upon  ourseWes  to  print,  after  our 
awn  names,  those  of  certain  colleagues,  who,  we  were  sure,  would  fully  sanction 
us  in  so  doing.  Now  that  the  letter  is  made  the  object  of  proeecuiion,  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  state  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  to  claim  for  ourselves  the  entire  moral 
and  legal  responsibility  arising  out  of  the  inculpated  letter.  We  are  ready  to  appear 
before  the  Cnamher  whenever  it  shall  think  fit. 

(Signed)  "Trelat,  Micuel.** 

The  body  of  defenders  did  not  hear  of  this  declaration  until  it  was 
too  late  to  offer  any  obstruction  to  it.  Several  of  thenri,  however,  then 
expressed  extreme  dissatisfaction  at  what  had  taken  place ;  some,  be- 
cause they  saw  in  the  resolution  thus  taken  independently  of  them,  an 
indirect  reproach  to  their  pusillanimity ;  others,  because  they  envied  the 
^clat  of  so  honourable  a  position ;  others,  because  they  were  affronted 
at  the  proceeding  as,  according  to  their  notions,  insulting  to  the  body  at 
large,  which  had  not  been  called  upon  for  its  assent  nor  even  for  its 
opinion.  The  storm,  however,  cleared  off  by  degrees ;  and  ultimately 
it  was  agreed  unanimously  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  signatures ; 
and  the  responsibility  remained  concentrated  upon  the  heads  of  MM. 
Michel  (of  Bourges)  and  Trelat. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  May,  1835,  that  the  defenders  appeared  before 
the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Their  position  was  so  undefined,  was  so  flagrant 
a  derogation  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice,  that  the  president  knew 
not  how,  or  did  not  venture,  to  address  them  by  any  other  designation 
than  that  of  appeles,  a  word  so  entirely  new  in  judicial  language,  that 
it  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  this  case,  the  necessities  of  which  occa- 
sioned  its  adoption.  M.  Michel  applied  himself  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  demonstrating  that  it  was  as  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  not  as  the 
Court  of  Peers ;  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  not  as  an  excep- 
tional tribunal,  that  the  peerage  was  invested,  under  the  law  of  1823, 
with  the  right  of  avenging  its  own  wrongs.  The  House  of  Peers,  there- 
fore, he  contended,  was  not  competent  to  proceed  in  the  present  matter, 
the  contents  of  the  inculpated  letter  at  which  offence  was  taken,  being 
addressed  only  to  the  Court  of  Peers.    This  proposition,  M.  Michel  ex* 
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pounded  in  the  most  brilliant  manner^  and  supported  it  by  a  series  of 
irrefragable  argumenu;  but  what  avails  reason  against  forcel  llie 
peers  who  had  voted  iheniselvea  competent  lo  deal  with  ibe  defendants, 
now  voted  thenDsetve^  competent  to  deoJ  with  the  defenders.  Nor  did 
ibey  stop  here.  In  the  terms  of  the  law,  n  citizen  cannot  be  put  on  his 
trial  for  an  offence  committed  by  tbe  mediiim  of  I  he  press,  unless  his 
autograph  signature  can  be  set  up  against  him;  the  present  was  the 
first  instance  in  which  a  court  of  justice  had  called  upon  accused  per- 
sons to  declare  thcmschTs,  upon  iheir  own  honour,  guilty  or  not  gulliy. 
M,  Armand  Carrel  prok^sfed  against  this  new  outrage  in  the  most  noble 
ind  energetic  bngiiage,  but  lo  no  purpose ;  the  peera  had  forced  their 
way  so  fafT  by  means  of  the  most  monstrous  irregularities,  and  ihey 
were  resolved,  that  to  the  very  last  the  statue  of  justice  should  remain 

The  president  accordingly  proceeded  to  interrogate  each  Gppeli'  in 
these  terms:  "  Did  you  sign  the  leiler?  Did  you  publish  it?  Did  you 
authorize  its  publication?"  In  pursuance  of  tbe  decinion  unanimously 
formed,  each  successively  replied  in  the  negative.  But  some  of  them 
could  not  repress  the  cry  of  their  wounded  conscience.  **  I  am  utterly 
indignant  r' exclaimed  M,  Reybaud, '*at  the  insult  which  is  offered  to 
all  of  us  by  the  Chamber,  in  preventing  us  from  fulfilling  our  ministry 
as  defenders ;  and  in  consigning  us  to  the  prison  door,  the  court  has 
been  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  our  rights.  VVe  are  the  persona 
against  whom  an  ofience  has  been  really  committed.  The  sentiments 
of  that  letter^  I  entirely  concur  in,  and  if  I  declare  here  that  I  did  not 
sign  it,  I  do  so  purely  out  of  regard  to  truth,  and  not  at  all  from  defe- 
rence to  you  r'  When  called  upon  in  his  turn,  M*  Raspail  replied »  "  I 
shall  give  you  the  letter,  and  not  the  spirit;  t  shall  give  you  twice  (wo 
letters.  Ko  1  nof*  M.  Flocon  briefly,  hut  torcibly  contrasted  the 
conduct  of  I  he  Chamber  of  Peers,  which  had  not  refused  counsel  to  the 
defenders,  with  that  of  the  Cburt  of  Peers,  which  had  refused  defenders 
to  the  defendants,  MM,  Jules  Bernard,  David  de  Thiais,  Augustc 
Blanqui,  Fran  que,  Antony  Thou  ret »  Frederic  Degeorge,  Bergeron,  Ga^ 
mard,  Armand  Barbes,  Grouvelle,  Voyer  d'Argenson,  Laurenti  Gervais 
(of  Caen),  Ferdinand  Francois,  Ritliez,  Demay,  and  Dornez,  either  re* 
fused  to  give  a  categorical  answer  at  all,  or  accompanied  their  replies 
odch  with  a  daring  and  contemptuous  reservation.  The  assembly  a  I* 
ready  l>egnn  to  be  deeply  excited,  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  M.  de 
Lamennais  to  be  calechis^ed  by  M.  Pasquier,  For  there  he  was,  hitherio 
lest  among  tbe  crowd  of  the  vanquished,  he,  whose  name  filled  all  En* 
rope*  the  f>owerful  priest  who  had  set  before  Papacy,  as  the  true  aim 
and  abject  of  its  divine  missioni  the  snnctiBcaiinn  of  liberty,  and  the 
enfranchisement  of  mankind.  As  I  he  quest  ion  was  put  to  him,  all  eyes 
became  Hxed  upt^n  the  illustrious  man,  with  a  deep  senliment  of  curinsiiy 
and  respect.  He,  his  high  forehead  pale  as  marble,  his  noble  head 
somewhai  bent  forward  u|>on  his  frail,  small  frame,  replied  in  a  voice 
which,  though  scarcely  above  his  breath,  made  the  judges  Ircmble, 
"  Gentlcmeti,  thai  which  is  passing  here  at  this  moment,  presents  some 
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lessons  of  gravest  import,  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  France 
or  by  Europe.  Nor  will  they !  As  far  as  my  efforts  will  go,  gentle- 
men, I  give  you  my  word  that  they  shall  not !" 

The  examination  concluded,  the  Chamber  passed  a  decree  setting  at 
liberty  those  of  the  appeHs  who  had  confined  themselves  to  a  simple 
negative.  As  for  those  who  had  given  utterance  to  vehement  commen- 
taries upon  the  proceedings,  they  were  remanded  for  future  judgment, 
which  gave  rise  to  new  pleadings.  M.  Dupont  appeared  as  counsel  for 
MM.  Jutes  Bernard  and  David  de  Thiais,  M.  Germain  Sarrut  for  the 
Tribune^  and  M.  Raspail  for  the  Riformaleur.  The  latter,  a  gentleman 
of  high  intellectual  distinctions,  celebrated  more  especially  in  the  annals 
of  science,  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  court  by  the  picturesque 
force  of  his  language,  and  by  the  facility  he  displayed  in  passing  from 
considerations  of  the  most  elevated  kind,  to  the  most  familiar  reflections. 
M.  Gervais  (of  Caen)  then  rose.  He  was  a  practised  orator,  a  man 
endowed  with  incomparable  presence  of  mind  and  sang  froid^  and  who 
combined  with  the  utmost  energy  and  with  ample  ability,  that  grace  of 
manner,  that  imperturbability  of  deportment,  that  command  over  the 
passions,  that  exquisite  something,  which  is  acquired  by  long  familiarity 
with  the  higher  classes  of  society.  M.  Gervais  took  occasion  to  enter 
into  an  argument  with  M.  Pasquier,  on  the  question  of  the  forms  which 
had  been  so  grossly  violated,  and  M.  Pasquier  very  speedily  found  him- 
self vanquished  in  the  contest.  Confused  by  the  Arm  and  definite  re- 
plies of  an  adversary,  who,  knowing  better  far  than  he  did  the  whole 
range  of  the  laws  and  their  formalities,  made  at  every  turn  a  pitiless 
exposure  of  the  president's  shallowness,  M.  Pasquier  at  length  lost  all 
countenance,  and  could  only  stammer  out  hesitating  rejoinders.  A  hu- 
miliation he  had  but  too  justly  merited. 

As  M.  Gervais'  address  drew  nigh  its  close,  a  terrible  moment  for 
the  peers  approached:  it  was  M.  Tr6lat's  turn  to  s|)eak  next.  This 
gentleman  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  that  tranquil  courage,  that 
inflexible  calmness,  which  give  to  men  in  his  position  so  eminent  an 
advantage.  He  had  long  since  made  up  his  mind  to  the  sacrifice  of  his 
liberty,  of  his  life,  and  he  came  fprward  now,  strong  in  that  superiority 
which  arises  from  the  deliberate  contempt  of  death :  those  who  called 
themselves  his  judges  he  was  himself  about  to  condemn. 

*'  I  have  long  felt  that  it  was  necessary,  that  it  was  inevitable,  we 
should  meet  face  and  face :  we  now  do  so. 

"  Gentlemen,  our  mutual  enmity  is  not  the  birth  of  yesterday.  In 
1814,  I,  in  common  with  many,  many  others,  cursed  the  power  which 
called  you  or  your  predecessors  to  help  it  in  chaining  down  liberty.  In 
1815  I  took  up  arms  to  oppose  the  return  of  your  gracious  master  of 
that  day.  In  1830  I  did  my  duty,  in  promoting  the  successful  issue  of 
the  event  which  then  occurred,  and  eight  days  af\er  the  revolution,  I 
again  took  up  my  musket,  though  but  little  in  the  habit  of  handling  war- 
like instruments,  and  went  to  the  post  which  Greneral  Lafayette  had  as- 
signed us,  in  sincerity  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  marching  against 
you  personally.  Messieurs  Us  Pairs. 


'*It  was  in  ibe  presence  or  my  friends  antf  myself  that  one  of  your 
number  was  receivedi  who  brought  the  revocation  of  the  ordon nances 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  and  it  ts  not  impossible  that  we  had  some  inihi- 
ence  in  occasioning  the  very  limited  succeaa  of  his  emhasay.  li  wvls 
then  he  who  appeared  belbre  us,  imploring^  beseeching,  with  tears  in 
hii  eyes:  it  is  now  our  turn  to  appear  before  you,  but  we  do  :io  without 
implofingt  or  beseeching,  or  weeping,  or  bending  the  knee.  We  had 
utterly  vanquished  your  kin^s,  and  they  being  gone,  you  had  nothing 
left.  As  for  you,  you  have  not  vanquished  the  people,  and  whether 
you  hold  us  as  hostages  for  it  or  nol,  our  personal  position  troubles  U9 

very,  very  little ;  rely  upon  that, 

*  #  «  #  «  *  # 

**  Who  then  but  must  perfofce  see  in  I  hat  which  is  passing,  the  sig- 
nal, the  striking,  the  unmistakeablo  prediction  of  thai  which  is  ]\r*i* 
paring,  A  blind  fury  leads  astray  all  the  governing  powers  of  the 
state.  There  are  no  longer  legislators,  there  are  no  longer  judges;  but 
on  all  sides  authority  passionately  taking  vengeance  on  those  whom, 
having  previously  injured,  il  looks  ypon  as  its  enemies.  After  a  revo- 
lution, throughout  which  the  most  magnanimous  senlimenls  were  trum- 
peted forth,  at  a  period  when  manners  are  becoming  gentler  and  more 
refined,  day  after  day,  the  victorious  party  does  not  hesitate  to  demand 
a  reeking  sacrifice  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  vietims!  Let  no 
man  deceive  himself  about  the  matter:  the  most  touching  homilies*  the 
most  love  and  peace -breathing  protestations,  are  utterly  futile*  after  this 
sanguinary  requisition*  No  one  has  forgotten,  no  Line  will  forget,  that 
since  the  revolution  of  1830  the  acafTold  was  set  up  for,  Jjepage  and 
Cuny,  and  that  it  was  the  people  who  threw  it  down* 

**Five  years  ago  M,  Perail  demanded  the  head  of  the  noble  Prince 
Pdligoac,  on  account  of  the  revolution.  This  year,  one  of  M,  Persire 
deputies  demands  the  heads  of  those  whose  history  he  was  to  write  by 
decision  of  the  revolutionary  government  of  1630. 

^' There  is  among  you  a  man  silting  in  judgment  upon  u$,  who  de^^ 
voted  ten  years  of  his  life  to  the  development  and  fostering  of  republi* 
can  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  young  persons,  whom  for  that  purpose 
he  collected  around  him,  I  myself  have  seen  him  brandishing  a  dag- 
ger, as  he  sounded  forth  a  high-flown  eulogium  on  Brutus.  Does  not 
this  man  feel  that  he  has  some  share  of  responsibility  for  ihese  acts  of 
which  we  stand  accused  before  himt  How  can  he  tell  that  we  should 
all  have  been  here,  had  it  not  been  for  his  repablicao  eloquence  I  I  sea 
before  me,  among  you,  men  who  heretofore  were  zealous  Ckarbannters^ 
f  have  Ijerv,  in  my  hand,  the  oath  sworn  by  one  of  these  men,  an  oath 
to  the  republic!  And  these  men  are  about  to  condenin  nie,  because, 
unlike  ihem,  I  Itave  remained  faithful  to  the  oath  I  vowed. 


**  If  I  were  now  addressing  the  men  of  the  Court  I  would  say  to 
them,  Be  of  good  courage  1  You  may  be  so;  all  this  place  is  fufl  of 
recollections  peculiarly  adapted  to  animate  your  hearts.  We  are  here 
only  two  hundred  paces  from  the  Observatory  I    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
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I  think  also,  1  would  go  oo  to  say,  that  every  thing  comes  in  aid  of  our 
cautie ;  it  has  even  advanced  the  more  vigorously,  the  more  rapidly,  the 
more  obstacles  have  been  placed  in  its  way. 

'*  Your  prisons  open  to  receive  within  their  dungeons  all  who  retain 
a  free  heart  in  their  bosoms.  He  who  first  placed  the  tri-coloured  flag 
on  the  palace  of  your  old  kings,*  they  who  drove  Charles  X.  from 
France,  are  hand^  over  to  you  as  victims,  on  account  of  your  new 
king. 

**  Your  sergmnt  has  touched  with  his  black  wand  the  courageous 
deputy  who,  the  first  amongst  you  all,  opened  his  door  to  the  revolu- 
tion.f    The  whole  thing  is  summed  up  in  these  facts. 

**  It  is  the  revolution  struggling  with  the  counter-revolution ;  the  past 
with  the  present,  with  the  future;  selfishness  with  fraternity;  tyranny 
with  liberty.  Tyranny  has  on  her  side  bayonets,  prisons,  and  the  em- 
broidered collars  of  MM.  les  Pairs.  Liberty  has  God  on  her  side,  that 
is  to  say,  the  force  which  impels  the  world  on  its  onward  movement; 
which  enlightens  the  reason  of  man,  and  suffers  him  not  to  draw  back 
from  the  great  work.  It  will  be  seen  with  whom  victory  will  abide ; 
this  will  be  seen,  not  to-morrow,  not  the  day  a(\er  to-morrow,  nor  the 
day  after  that;  it  may  not  be  seen  by  us  at  all — what  matters  that? 
It  is  the  human  race  which  engages  our  thoughts,  and  not  ourselves. 
Every  thing  manifests  that  the  tiour  of  deliverance  is  not  far  distant. 

"  It  will  then  be  seen  whether  God  will  permit  the  lie  to  be  given  him 
with  impunity. 

''  Messieurs  les  Pairs,  I  did  not  stand  up  with  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing myself.  You  are  my  political  enemies,  not  my  judges.  In  a  fair 
trial  it  is  necessary  that  the  judge  and  the  accused  should  understand, 
should,  to  a  certain  extent  sympathise  with  each  other.  In  the  present 
case  this  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  We  do  not  feel  alike  ;  we  do  not 
speak  the  same  language.  The  land  we  inhabit,  humanity  itself,  its 
laws,  its  requirements,  duty,  religion,  the  sciences,  the  arts,  industry, 
all  that  constitutes  society,  heaven,  earth,  nothing  appears  to  us  in  the 
same  light  that  it  does  to  you.    There  is  a  world  between  us. 

"  You  may  condemn  me,  but  I  accept  you  not  as  judges,  for  you  are 
unable  to  comprehend  me." 

An  inexpressible  agitation  pervaded  the  whole  assembly  for  some 
moments  afler  the  close  of  this  address,  so  eloquent,  so  lofly  in  its  sim- 
plicity. M.  Michel  (of  Bourges)  then  advanced.  As  all  present  were 
well  acquainted  with  his  impetuous  enthusiasm,  a  solemn  silence  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  hall  when  he  opened  his  address,  which  he  did  in 
deep,  distinct  tones.  Bending  forward  over  the  railing,  which  served 
as  a  bar  on  the  occasion,  he  sometimes  made  it  tremble  under  the  con- 
vulsive pressure  of  his  hands ;  sometimes,  with  an  impetuous  move- 
ment, he  traversed  its  extent  to  and  fro,  in  a  state  of  excitement  similar 
to  that  of  Caius  Gracchus,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  it  was  necessary  when 
he  spoke,  to  have  a  flute-player  in  attendance  to  moderate,  by  a  gentle 

*  M.  Guinazd.  t  M.  Audry  de  Puy raveau. 
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symphony,  Ihe  too  passionate  fervour  of  his  eloquence.  Yet  M* 
Michi.4  did  jQot  display  the  ^me  terrible,  re^less  daring  that  M.  Trelat 
had  exhibited.  He  defended  himself,  which  M,  Trekt  had  not  conde- 
liicended  to  do,  and  the  attacks  which  he  directed  against  the  peers  were 
not  altogetbcr  exempt  from  precaution*  Whdc  abiding  by  the  spirit  of 
the  letter,  fie  seemed  disposed  to  stickle  lesH  than  others  did  for  forms, 
and  he  incidentally  so  far  complimented  the  peers  as  to  admit  that, 
judging  from  what  he  had  seen  in  the  course  of  the  past  three  days, 
they  were  mdividually  better  than  their  body.  But  as  to  the  trial  itself, 
he  was  inflexible-  **  You  cannot  judge  the  accused  without  hearing 
them.  And  if  you  Judge  them  in  their  absence,  listen  while  1  tell  you 
what  wdt  take  place.  Before  ten  years  have  parsed  away,  the  garden 
of  the  Lnxembourg  will  be  enlarged  by  the  whole  space  now  occupied 
by  your  hall  of  justice,  and  on  its  site  the  people  will  have  ert*ctcd  a 
memorial,  which  will  give  forth  thcso  words  :  the  infamy  of  thz 
iUDOE  IS  THE  GLORY  OF  THE  jitdqed/^  His  Concluding  sentence  ran 
thus;  ^'  Amerce  me,  if  you  please;  take  my  whole  fortune  j  1  shall  be 
proud  thus  to  consecrate,  in  the  cause  of  the  accused,  what  I  have 
gained  by  the  exercise  of  my  profe,^sion«  As  to  your  dungeons,  1  bear 
in  mind  the  saying  of  the  republican  who  died  at  Utica :  *  I  would 
rather  be  in  prison  than  be  seated  here  beside  ihee,  Ciesar  V  " 

The  Chamber  then  r©*olved  itself  into  secret  commLttee,  &nd  re- 
solving that  it  had  been  insuliedf  it  condemned  M.  Trelat  to  three 
year's  imprisonment,  and  to  a  i^no  of  10,000  iTancs  (400/.);  M,  Michel 
(of  Bi  I  urges),  Bichat,  editor  of  the  Tribune^  and  Jatfrenou,  editor  of 
the  Reforviateur^  each  to  one  month's  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  10,000  francs;  M.  Reynaud  to  one  month's  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  500  francs  {20A) ;  and  MM,  Gervais  (of  Caen),  Jules  Bernard, 
David  de  Thiais,  and  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  each  to  one  month's  im- 
prisonment, and  a  fine  of  200  francs  (6/*)*  By  shifting  off  the  rcspon- 
Bibility  of  the  letter,  the  assembly  of  defenders  bad  reduct^d  within  the 
dimensions  of  an  ordinary  incident,  ended  by  a  judicial  decree,  a 
struggle  which  might  have  been  rendered  of  the  most  formidable  cha- 
racter ;  it  had  fallen  short  of  the  mark  ;  it  had  been  wanting  to  itself. 

The  peerage  having  obtained  this  iriumph,  resumed  the  principal 
trial  with  a  determination  which  it  liad  |>reviously  been  totally  deficient 
in.  leaking  advantage  of  the  presence  of  such  of  the  Lyoimese  defen- 
dftQts  a;s  had  accepted  a  trial,  the  wiinesses  were  heard,  and  hence  a 
fresh  source  of  excitement  was  thrown  oj^en.  One  of  ibese  witnessea 
charged  the  government  with  having  knowingly  and  wilfully  involved 
Lyons  in  civil  war;  another  proved  the  police  to  have  been  actually 
engaged  in  {anning,with  their  impure  breatb,  the  incandescent  passions 
of  the  people,  creating  gnilt  that  they  might  furnish  their  masters  with 
victims  i  a  third  manifestly  showed,  that  insurrection  hod  been  purposely 
allowed  to  stalk  for  several  days  through  a  city,  where  its  ravages 
might  have  been  ea^sily  suppressed  within  as  many  hours ;  and  the 
question  asked  by  all  was,  why  it  had  been  deemed  necessary  to  oppose 
lo  a  handful  of  men,  wretchedly  armed,  and  to  (heir  movable  ramparts, 
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battalions  upon  battalions  of  disciplined  men,  with  an  immense  appa- 
ratus of  ccmnon,  shells,  grape-shot,  and  the  terrible  ravages  of  all-in- 
volving conflagration  ?  The  provocations  systematically  offered  to  the 
people  by  the  Mercets,  the  Picols,  the  Corteys,  the  whole  of  their  base 
artifices  were  denounced,  with  rare  power,  by  M.  Carrier,  who,  after 
having  refused  to  take  his  trial  in  the  first  instance,  had  afterwards 
allowed  himself,  insensibly,  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  unmasking  these 
treacherous  wretches,  and  holding  them  up  to  universal  execration,  by 
the  revelations  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  make.  A  bereaved  parent 
related,  in  accents  which  caused  a  shudder  of  horror  to  pervade  the 
assembly,  how  his  son  had  been  pierced  with  seventy-two  bayonet 
wounds,  many  of  them  made  by  ferocious  assailants  while  he  was  at 
the  last  extremity.  The  torrents  of  innocent  blood  poured  out  in  the 
Faubourg  of  Vaise,  had  also  a  prominent  place  in  the  frightful  picture 
now  displayed  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  And  just  in  proportion  to 
the  overwhelming  precision  and  exactitude  of  the  evidence  against 
government,  were  the  depositions  put  forward  to  meet  it  vague  and  in- 
conclusive. In  the  answers  made  by  M.  Aymard,  for  instance,  there 
was  remarked  a  scarcely  credible  ignorance  of  the  most  established  facts ; 
indeed,  from  the  indecision  of  the  generaPs  memory  on  the  subject 
altogether,  from  the  utter  astonishment  into  which  he  was  thrown  by 
some  of  the  questions,  from  the  honourable  and  evidently  sincere 
warmth  with  which  he  exclaimed  against  the  possibility  of  abominations, 
which,  unfortunately,  were  too  clearly  proved  by  other  testimony,  it 
was  evident  to  every  hearer,  that  another  hand  than  his  had  directed 
events.  The  evidence  which  the  Court  of  Peers  received  most  graciously, 
was  that  of  Colonel  du  Perron,  which  went  to  affirm,  that  the  soldiery 
had  displayed  much  moderation  and  generosity.  In  some  quarters  of 
the  city,  in  point  of  fact,  this  was  the  case ;  but  Colonel  du  Perron  had, 
doubtless,  not  seen  all  that  took  place  1  Besides,  why  had  not  the 
government  authorities  hastened  to  direct  a  searching  inquiry  into  the 
massacres  at  Vaise  ?  From  reiterated  and  animated  attacks  on  M .  Che- 
garay,  by  M.  Jules  Favre,  it  resulted,  that  the  public  functionary  at 
Lyons  had  taken  no  steps  to  discover  the  murderers,  but  had  wilfully 
remained  in  a  state  of  utter  impassibility,  though  from  all  parts  around 
there  arose  the  cry  for  vengeance  I  M.  Pasquier  ventured  even  to  say, 
on  this  subject,  that  the  assassinations  so  vehemently  denounced  were, 
after  all,  supposing  them  to  have  been  committed,  nothing  more  than 
the  usual  accompaniments,  the  inevitable  results  of  civil  war,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  which,  rested  with  those  who  had  created  the  public  dis- 
turbances. As  if  the  having  commenced  the  struggle,  properly  sub- 
jected the  defeated  people  to  any  barbarities  which  the  victors  might 
think  fit  to  exercise  upon  them,  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

And  now  the  list  of  the  more  docile  traversers  being  exhausted,  the 
time  was  come  for  quelling,  somehow  or  other,  the  refractory.  Here, 
full  of  sadness,  of  disgust,  we  pause  for  a  moment!  How  can  we  re- 
trace, without  the  blood  rushing  painfully  to  the  forehead,  the  means 
employed  for  compelling  the  appearance  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar  ? 
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The  guards  wht>  were  &eni  to  their  cells  far  ihe  purpose,  proceaddd 
alino&t  tit  tiijce  from  the  formal  symmoDs,  to  insult  and  abme,  from 
ehe^  to  Aclual  physical  violence;  the  contest  of  one  against  many 
coulJ  not  last  bug,  and  when,  enfeebled  by  tnn  prison  meat,  overpowered 
by  numbers^  the  prisoner  could  do  longer  oppose  any  elleciunl  resist* 
ance,  be  wns  i brown  to  tbe  ground,  and  two  guards  seizing  hold 
of  bis  feet,  be  wu:$  piule^sfy  dragged  along  the  passages,  up  or  down 
tbe  vtairs^  qs  it  might  be,  his  head  striliing  against  every  step.  Fruit- 
less brutality!  For  when  ihus  brought  to  the  bar,  each  do  fend  ant  stood 
proudly,  defy ingly  as  ever,  before  the  peers;  nay,  rendered  still  more 
proud,  si  ill  more  defying,  by  his  wounds,  by  the  blood-stained  dust  wirh 
which  he  was  covered ;  and  louder,  more  vehemeul,  even  than  before, 
were  the  cries  of  indignalion  which  went  forib  from  tbe  mouths  of 
those  daring  uncnnquerable  tnen. 

Let  us  not  da  human  nalure  the  injustice  of  supposing,  that  the  peers 
looked  on  indifTerently  at  ibese  outrageous  proceedings^  Nn  ;  it  is 
certain  ihat  ibe  majority  of  them  were  deeply  grieved  ai  whui  ihey 
saw  J  but  an  inevitable  necessiiy  weighed  upon  them*  and  they  were 
commanded  and  fain  to  repeat  with  M.  Marl  in  {du  Nord) ;  **  The  ob- 
stinacy of  a  prisoner  must  not  be  permitted  lo  stay  the  course  of 
justice,"  Doubtless,  justice  must  not  be  siayed  in  her  course  ;  but 
whose  fault  was  it,  that  so  many  honest  and  honourable  n>en  had  bt^cm 
thus  brought  to  glory  Tn  a  revolt  against  the  ^ipparent  progress  of  the 
law  ?  Wo  to  the  country  where  it  becomes  permissibJe  of  doubt, 
whether,  in  tlse  insult  offered  to  a  judge,  Justice  herself  is  outraged* 
VVbere  such  a  doubt  ns  this  exists,  there  is  an  end  to  any  f>Os«sibEe  dis- 
tinction between  arrogance  and  courage^  between  anarchy  and  lofty, 
generous,  patriotic  daring ;  between  the  spirit  of  disorder  and  the  de- 
votion to  great  prineiplos.  Arbitrary  power,  when  it  does  not  produce 
sb^r  lyrnnnVj  leads  to  cbaos.  And  thcChamb#?r  of  Peers  exf>enenced 
this  in  n  very  disagrceabte  way,  Ijaudable  thoughts  and  si.TUfsles 
favourable  to  the  defendants  came  over  it*  And  the^e  syrnpioms 
of  yieldittgness  operated  against  tt,  \t  was  all  in  vain  that  it,  in 
the  most  exemplary  manner,  armed  itseif  with  the  patience  requisite 
for  bearing  out  to  tbe  end  the  insulliog  harangues  which  were  directed 
against  it  by  one  defendant  a(ier  anotl>er ;  in  vain  dtd  M,  P^jsquier 
repeatedly  dn  himself  the  violence  of  assuming  that  forbearance  which 
in  due  to  misfortune:  nothing  coidd  calm  the  exasj>e  ration  of  the  defen- 
dants; nothing  turn  them  from  their  determination*  The  Chaml»rr  of 
Peers  had  refused  tbeiH  the  free  defence  ihey  had  of  right  claimed  ;  it 
was  now  fidn  to  listen  to  vehement  declamation^^,  full  ttf  conrlom nation 
upon  Ltaolf.  h  bad  refused  the  temperate  use  of  the  right  ;  it  wms  now 
tislraincd  i«  submil  lo  its  abuse.  Miserably  did  it  llind  ifself  ^^cnbliefl 
od  cabined  in'*  by  the  consequences  of  the  compaci  which  it  had 
entered  into  with  despotism,  Like  a  traveller  who  has  lost  his  way  in 
a  inarshi  every  step  it  took  sunk  it  deeper  in  the  slough  of  iniquity,  and 
it  dragged  its  wearisom*]?  way  on,  panting,  sinking  under  the  load  of  it& 
amnipoCen^e.  I  do  not  know  that  hiMofy  ever  presented  mankind  with 
VOL.  II.  2Z 
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a  more  profound  and  useful  lesnon,  than  that  afibrded  by  the  French 
Chamber  of  Peers  on  this  occasion  ! 

Meantime,  strange  and  secret  preparations  were  going  on  in  the  in- 
terior  of  St.  Pelagie,  the  prison  assigned  to  the  Parisian  defendants.  In 
the  part  of  the  prison  called  the  Bdliment  de  la  DeUe,  and  close  to  the 
staircase  which  leads  to  the  cells  of  the  defendants,  there  was  a  small 
cellar,  facing  the  door  of  the  yard,  from  which  it  was  only  separated  by 
a  narrow  passage.  Some  of  the  prisoners— among  others,  MM.  Gui- 
nard,  Cavaignac,  and  Armand  Marrast — had  observed  this  cellar,  and 
considering  it  favourable  for  affording  the  means  of  escape,  had  imme* 
diately  procured  the  necessary  implements  for  making  their  way  into  it. 
Unfortunately,  the  keepers  had  their  eyes  constantly  upon  the  passage, 
the  door  of  the  yard  being  always  open.  By  getting  up  a  game  at  ball, 
the  prisoners,  whenever  it  was  necessary,  furnished  themselves  with  a 
sufficient  pretext  for  closing  the  door,  without  giving  rise  to  suspicion. 
The  sister  of  one  of  them  brought  under  her  dress  the  instruments  which 
were  required  for  piercing  through  the  cellar,  and  the  operations  forth- 
with commenced.  To  avoid  the  danger  arising  from  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  an  associate,  the  framers  of  the  project  abstained  from  taking 
the  larger  portion  of  their  comrades  into  their  confidence ;  in  fact,  the 
only  one  to  whom  they  communicated  their  design  was  Fournier,  a  man 
of  singular  address  and  activity.  The  work  proceeded  with  unlooked- 
for  success.  While  one  party  worked  in  the  cellar,  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp  which  stood  close  to  one  of  them,  ready  to  be  extinguished  at  a 
moment's  notice,  the  rest  acted  as  sentinels  outside,  engaged  at  once  in 
diverting,  by  a  thousand  devices,  the  attention  of  their  fellow- prisoners 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  keepers.  By  a  fortunate  coincidence,  workmen 
at  this  particular  time  were  employed  in  the  prison  upon  some  urgent  re- 
pairs, the  noise  made  by  whom  served  to  cover  that  which  proceeded  from 
the  cellar.  But  whither  led  the  path  which  they  were  thus  laboriously 
creating  ?  They  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  pass  under  the 
prison  walls,  into  a  garden  that  adjoined  it.  The  point,  then,  was  to 
ascertain  the  exact  position  of  this  garden,  its  difierent  outlets,  and  the 
name  and  opinions  of  the  proprietor.  For  this  purpose,  recourse  was 
had  to  M.  Armand  Barbes,  who,  in  his  turn,  addressed  himself  to  an 
artist  of  his  acquaintance,  in  whom  he  had  the  fullest  confidence.  This 
artist  accordingly  went  to  call  upon  his  sister,  a  girl  at  school,  and,  taking 
her  out  for  a  walk,  directed  their  steps  towards  the  garden  in  question. 
On  arriving  opposite  the  door,  he  requested  his  sister  to  faint  away, 
which  she  obligingly  complied  with,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  call  out 
for  help.  The  people  of  the  house  ran  out,  and  M.  Vatrin  (the  proprie- 
tor) had  the  fainting  girl  carried  in,  and  carefully  attended  to.  When 
the  young  lady  came  to  herself,  a  walk  in  the  garden  was  proposed. 
This  was  precisely  what  the  brother  had  desired  and  anticipated.  The 
examination  of  the  spot  was  made  with  a  practised  eye,  and  a  plan 
drawn  out  in  his  mind,  and  next  day  the  conspirators  in  the  cellar  knew 
all  that  they  wished  to  know.  The  house  of  M.  Vatrin  was  situated 
between  the  garden  and  a  court  opening  into  the  Rue  Copeau ;  to  get 
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out  of  the  garden,  which  was  enclosed  by  high  walls,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  paas  through  the  house,  the  master  of  which  was  a  de- 
clared partisati  of  the  goyernmeoi.  These  were  not  very  encouraging 
prospects,  but  the  miners  dtd  not  give  way  to  despair.  The  earth  which 
they  dug  out  was  carefully  spread  over  the  floor  of  the  cellar^  and 
itamped  down,  so  as  merely  to  raise  it,  withotit  altering  its  general  ap- 
pearance \  and  they  had,  by  prnctice,  succeeded  in  so  exactly  covering 
over  ihe  opening,  that  h  would  have  been  well  nigh  impoaaihle,  even  in 
their  absence,  lo  discover  any  trace  of  their  labours*  The  activity 
which  they  displayed  was  so  prodigious,  that  at  the  end  of  a  very  few 
day!?  the  operations  were  terminated;  the  hidden  pathway  extended  t)e- 
yond  the  iimils  of  the  prison,  and  there  was  nothing  but  a  thin  surface 
of  earth  in  the  garden  of  M,  Vairin,  between  the  prisoners  and  liberty* 

And  yet  (remarkable  proof  of  the  power  of  certain  convictions  !)  the 
very  men  who  had  with  such  paini  and  labour  achieved  the  means  of 
liberty,  of  their  own  accord  determined  to  remain  captives,  so  long  as 
any  hope  of  successfully  combating  their  enemies^  by  the  aid  of  speech, 
remained.  Up  to  that  point  of  lime^  escape  was  adjourned,  and  the  se- 
cret passage  regarded  merely  as  a  m^ans  of  safety  in  the  last  extre^ 
mity, 

Bui  the  peers  very  speedily  relieved  the  prisoners  from  their  noble 
scruples,  by  an  aggravation  of  arbitrary  conduct.  The  proceedings, 
with  reference  to  the  Lyons  defendants,  approached  their  termination, 
MM*  Lagrange,  Reverchon,  Martin,  Albert,  Hngon,  and  Baune,  had 
successivdy  declared  to  the  peers,  that  they  did  not  recognise  them  m 
Judges;  and  each  had  expressed  himself  in  so  doing,  according  to  the 
impress  of  his  character;  some  of  them>  as  MM.  Reverchon  and  La- 
grange, with  the  most  excited  vehemence,  others,  as  MM.  Baune,  Al- 
bert, and  Martin,*  with  dignified  contempt,  h  had  become  manifest, 
that  a  new  plan  of  proceedings  was  necessary  ;  and  a  grave  question 
now  presented  itself:  should  they  enter  upon  the  interrogating  of  the 
defendants  of  Paris,  Luneville,  Chalons-sur-Saone,  St,  Etienoe,  Mar- 
sell  lea,  Arbois,  Eplnal  ?  Or  rather,  should  they  proceed  at  once  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  Lyons  defendants  1 

After  such  strenuous  and  persevering  eflbris  to  connect  together,  as 
forming  one  vast  plot,  a  multitude  of  particular  facts,  after  such  exer- 
tions to  establish  the  conviction  of  the  various  offences  and  offenders,  to 
separate  them  into  different  classy,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  them,  one 
after  another,  one  apart  from  another,  was  trampling  under  foot  alt 
]og)C  and  common  sense.  Besidei*  it  could  not  be  done  without  a  direct 
violation  of  the  law.  For  the  Article  ccxxvi.  of  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure  declares,  that  the  accusing  Chambers  shall  always  pass  judg* 
ment,  by  one  and  the  same  decree,  upon  connected  offences.  And  to 
pretend,  as  was  attempted,  that  the  rule  did  not  apply  to  the  final  de- 
cree, was  dishonest;  the  spirit  of  the  law  involving  the  second  case  as 
wet!  as  the  first     And  then,  again,  upon  what  principle  of  equity  was 

*  MM.  Albert  and  Martin  b&d  no%  boeti  arretted,  Thef  had  been  getterous 
enough  to  vurrtnder  theEnMlvee  ae  prieoners. 
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the  Chamber  justified  in  thus  indefinitely  prolonging  the  rigours  of  preven- 
tive detention,  towards  men  whom  they  had  refused,  illegally  refused, 
permission  to  select  counsel  of  their  own  to  defend  them,  who  had  not 
been  heard,  and  who,  treated  as  though  fully  convicted  of  guilt,  before 
their  innocence  had  been  disproved  or  even  discussed,  had  already,  for 
many  months,  groaned  in  the  dungeons,  which  suspicion,  directed  by 
political  hatred,  had  thrust  them  into  7  But,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  Court  of  Peers  laboured  under  the  domination  of  the  evil  genius 
which  had  led  it  astray  in  the  first  instance :  notwithstanding,  the  pro- 
test of  M.  Baune,  speaking  in  the  name  of  all  his  companions,  it  pur- 
sued its  fatal  course,  and  on  the  application  of  the  attorney-general,  M. 
Martin  (du  Nord),  it  gave  on  the  11th  of  July,  1835,  a  decree  which, 
ordering  the  disjuncture  of  the  causes,  directed  that  the  case  of  the  de- 
fendants in  the  Lyons  list  should  be  forthwith  heard  and  determined. 
The  measure  of  iniquity  was  thus  full  to  overflowing :  M.  Mole  imme- 
diately withdrew  from  any  further  share  in  the  business,  as  did  the 
Marquis  d^Aux  and  the  Marquis  de  Crillon. 

*  The  disjuncture  of  the  causes  was  calculated  to  produce  results  of  an 
obvious  nature.  By  this  measure,  the  Court  of  Peers  gave  itself  a 
breathing  space  between  whiles ;  it  lessened  the  opposing  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  by  breaking  up  the  one  enormous  outrage,  which  concen- 
trated against  it  the  personal  as  well  as  political  sympathies  of  the 
whole  nation,  into  a  series  of  detached  oflTences,  which,  in  the  personal 
point  of  view,  only  afiected  a  particular  locality  at  a  time ;  it  threw 
discouragement  among  the  defendants  themselves ;  and  deprived  their 
resistance  of  that  character  of  unanimity  which  alone  could  render  it 
permanently  imposing.  The  prisoners  at  St.  Pelagic,  saw  all  this  at 
once ;  and  thenceforth,  convinced  that  their  enemies  would  not  even 
permit  them  to  derive  from  their  courage  the  moral  advantage  to  which 
it  fairly  entitled  them,  those  among  them  who  had  prepared  all  things 
for  their  escape,  now  only  thought  of  securing  their  liberty. 

The  execution  of  their  project  was  fixed  for  the  evening  of  the  12th 
of  July,  and  all  the  preliminary  steps  were  taken  for  ensuring  the  com- 
plete success  of  their  so  well  commenced  effort.  Their  co-operators 
outside,  received  their  final  instructions.  To  disarm  the  keeper  of  any 
suspicion  or  mistrust,  several  of  the  prisoners  made  applications  to  him 
which  manifestly  presupposed  the  extension  of  their  stay  at  St.  Pelagic  ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  M.  Armand  Marrast,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  bath  every  evening,  ordered  it  to  be  ready  at  ten 
o'clock  as  usual.  Nothing  whatever  had  transpired  of  the  project,  and 
yet  those  who  formed  it,  lived  in  a  burning  alternation  of  anxiety  and 
hope.  At  nightfall  all  the  arrangements  were  complete.  M.  Dornez 
had  sent  the  produce  of  the  subscriptions  to  be  divided  among  the 
prisoners ;  coaches,  destined  for  their  reception  on  their  quitting  the 
prison,  were  despatched  to  their  destination  outside  St.  Pelagic.  M.  Ar- 
mand Barbes  proceeded,  accompanied  by  the  wife  of  one  of  the  pris- 
oners, towards  M.  Vatrin's,  where  it  was  essential  to  take  up  a  posi- 
tion, under  some  pretext  or  other;  finally,  MM.  Btienne  Arago,  Klein, 
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and  Fulgence  Girard,  mstalled  ihem^ielves  in  an  apartment  fncing  M* 
Guinard'e  room,  for  the  purpose  of  lotting  htm  know,  by  ihe  medium 
of  signals  previously  arranged,  when  the  palrol  had  made  its  round, 
and  the  streets  were  isafe  (ot  his  purfioae*  On  hia  part,  by  way  of  in* 
forming  their  friends  outside  that  all  was  proceeding  successfuily  insiide 
the  prison,  M.  Gtilnard  was  to  walk  ia  front  of  his  lamp,  and  lo  raise 
it  at  arm's  length,  when  he  wa»  on  the  point  himself  of  descending  into 
the  cellar. 

The  prison  clock  struck  eight.  At  rhat  moment,  the  men  in  posses- 
sion of  the  grand  secret,  went  severally  amongst  their  companions 
whom  they  had  hitherto  not  adrnlLted  into  their  confidence,  and  said  to 
the  one  and  the  other,  ^*  Do  you  wish  to  be  free  ?  Here  is  money. 
To  the  cellar  T'  A  few^  from  motives  which  we  shall  explain  further 
OP,  rejected  Iho  o^er ;  but  the  large  majority  received  it  with  a  stupor 
of  joy.  Whilst  these  hastened  one  by  one  to  the  mysterious  rendeas- 
vous  indicated  to  ihem,  a  small  group^  for  the  purpose  of  blinding  the 
keepers  I  formed  itself  in  frant  of  the  door  of  M,  Arm  and  Marrast's 
chamber  ax  usual,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  prisoners  to  assemble 
there  every  evening  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  Mesmger  read  out 
to  ihem  by  one  of  their  number.  In  a  very  short  time,  the  fugitives 
were  asnem bled  in  the  cellar,  and  were  presently  joined  by  the  group 
from  above.  For  a  time,  all  was  agitacion,  confusion ;  Eoen  jostling 
each  other  in  the  utter  darkness,  and  the  newly  initiated,  bewildered 
wiih  an  aspect  of  things  as  unexpected  as  inexplicable,  and  doubtful 
whether  they  were  not  all  the  while  the  sport  of  some  dismat  phantas- 
magoriBp  M.  Landolphe,  however,  bad  taken  ihe  precaution  to  bring 
with  him  a  match,  and  suddenly  a  lamp  dispersed  the  obscurity,  and  lit 
up  with  its  unsteady  light,  the  pallid,  wonder-stricken,  anxious  faces 
around.  It  seemed  as  an  assembly  of  ghosts,  M,  Guinard  was  now 
the  only  one  of  ihem  absent,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  had  deter- 
mined to  remain  ;  and  he,  having  made  the  arranged  signal  for  depar*- 
ture  to  Messrs.  Bt^enne  Arago  and  EClein,  now  Joined  his  companions* 

Before  proceeding  further^  MM.  Roziere,  Vilain,  Fournier,  and  Lan- 
dolphe,  were  sent  on  lo  pierce  ihrou^h  the  crust  of  earth  which  still 
closed  up  the  issue  from  the  subterranean  passage.  This  task,  which 
was  completed  in  a  few  seconds,  seemed  to  the  expectants  in  the  cellar 
to  occupy  centuries,  •*  All  is  ready,"  cried  M,  Landolphe,  from  the 
excavation,  and,  forthwith,  the  fugitives  threw  themselves,  one  after 
anothefi  into  the  dark,  narrow,  stiflinpr  way  that  led  to  light,  to  life,  and 
liberty  I  Thc^y  hod  to  pass  under  the  road  periodically  traversed  by 
the  patrol,  and  aa  they  went  on  they  heard,  overhead,  the  heavy  mea* 
sured  tread  of  ihe  senlinel,  and  the  clattering  of  the  muskets  as  they 
were  piled  by  the  soldiers,  who  had  just  completed  their  round.  One  by 
one  Ihe  fugitives  reached  the  outlet,  one  by  one  they  stepped  forth  into 
the  open  air,  and  proccieded  towards  the  house  through  which  they  had 
10  make  their  way.  However  great  their  courage,  they  advanced  cau- 
tiously, and  full  of  anxiety ;  for  the  night  was  very  clear  and  they 
discerned,  al  the  top  of  the  prison,  a  sentinel,  who»  his  body  leaning 
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over  the  parapet,  seemed  fixedly  and  menacingly  regarding  them,  though 
apparently  uncertain  what  to  do.  But  a  whistle  from  without  gave 
tbem  new  animation,  for  it  told  them  that  the  consummation  of  their 
wishes  was  at  hand. 

While  MM.  Klein  and  Fulgence  Girard  were  watching  with  vigilant 
eye  the  extent  of  the  Rue  Copeau,  and  M.  Etienne  Arago,  occupying 
the  attention  of  M.  Vatrin's  porter  by  some  roundabout  story  or  other, 
took  care  that  the  door  of  the  court-yard  was  not  closed,  M.  Barbds 
had  made  his  way  inside  with  a  lady  by  whom  he  was  accompanied ;  M. 
Vatrin  being  absent,  M.  Barbds,  under  the  pretext  of  urgent  business  which 
required  to  be  instantly  communicated,  had  obtained  permission  to  go  in 
and  write  a  letter,  and  there  he  sat,  with  the  paper  before  him,  apparently 
collecting  his  ideas,  but  in  reality  half  bounding  from  his  chair  with  impa- 
tience for  the  arrival  of  his  friends.  Suddenly  footsteps  were  heard  with- 
out ;  the  glazed  door  leading  into  the  garden  was  violently  shaken,  the 
glass  dashed  in,  Madame  Vatrin  burst  out  into  a  scream  of  terror,  but  the 
stranger  said :  *'Fear  nothing,  madam,  it  is  only  the  political  prisoners  of 
St.  Pelagie  making  their  escape."  At  the  same  moment  M.  Barbes  threw 
himself  upon  the  servant,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  noise,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  remain  silent.  Then,  to  traverse  the  house,  leap  into  the 
coaches  which  awaited  them,  and  disperse  in  different  directions,  all  this 
was,  with  the  republicans,  the  afiair  of  a  moment.     They  were  saved  ! 

When  the  fact  became  known  the  astonishment  of  the  police  was  only 
equalled  by  its  fury.  The  press,  which  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
prisoners,  overwhelmed  ministers  with  its  joyous  bantering  and  ridicule. 
The  agents  of  M.  Gisquet,  in  their  humiliation,  could  only  indemnify 
themselves  by  inflicting  the  whole  weight  of  their  vengeance  upon  the 
defendants  who  had  refused  to  accompany  the  fugitives,  MM.  Kersausie, 
Beaumont,  Sauriac,  Hubin  de  Guer ;  men  whose  motives  for  rejecting 
the  liberty  that  was  profiered  to  them  were  entitled  of  credit,  though 
partaking  somewhat  of  the  extravagant  in  sentiment.  Their  idea  was, 
that  they  owed  it  to  their  party,  to  themselves,  to  throw  disgrace  upon 
the  persecution  of  which  they  were  the  victims,  by  their  constancy  in 
suffering  it.  The  glory  of  combat  being  denied  them,  they  eagerly  em- 
braced that  of  martyrdom.  Besides,  they  could  not  persuade  themselves 
that  the  police  had  remained  all  this  time  ignorant  of  the  preparations 
for  escape,  and  they  accordingly  saw  in  its  apparent  negligence,  nothing 
more  than  a  methodised  plan  for  relieving  the  peers  of  the  burden  of  its 
judicial  task. 

But  the  Court  of  Peers  now  showed  that  it  had  no  occasion  for  the 
assistance  of  the  police  in  freeing  it  from  its  embarrassments.  Pro- 
ceeding upon  the  obstinate  resistance  displayed  by  the  Lyons  defendants, 
M.  Martin  ^du  Nord) demanded,  that  the  court  should  try  them  separately, 
if  it  were  deemed  necessary  by  the  crown  officers ;  and  this  time  the 
court  did  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  the  demands  in  a  decree  which 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  posterity. 

The  proceedings  being  thus  simplified  by  so  extraordinary  a  violation 
of  the  hitherto  most  inviolable  forms  of  justice,  the  trial  was  rapidly  got 
through.    MM.  Martin  (du  Nord),  Chftgaray,  and  de  la  Tournelle 
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bavittg  in  turDi  argued  with  much  vehemence,  all  Three  of  I  hem,  and 
not  without  ability,  ihe  portions  laid  down  in  the  bill  of  indirtment,  the 

r^unsel  on  the  other  »id*',  in  turn  replied  j  nud  none  of  ihern  wiih  more 
tievaiion  and  eloquence  thaa  M.  Jules  Favre.     After  having  defined  jn 

trikitig  terms  the  true  character  of  tht'  L)^ons  insurreetiou,  and  com- 
pletely demolbhed  the  elaborate  seaffQlding  which  fools  had  const rticied 
90  the  basis  of  the  alleged  plot,  he  thus  recupirufatcd  the  main  features 
af  the  cose ; 
*'  You  accuse  us  of  having  sought  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  stale ; 

charge  the  execuiive  with  having  wilfully  neglected  io  frustrate  any 
luch  attempt  in  its  outset;  with  having  even  fostered  and  encouraged 
|he  popular  manifestation,  by  taking  various  means  for  enticing  ihe  in- 
Rurgents  into  overt  acts,  at  a  time  when  k  would  have  bern  perfectly 

asy  lo  repress  the  outbreak, 

"  You  accuse  us  of  hnving  constructed  barricadea ;  we  charge  you 
i^ith  having  deliberately  suffered  them  to  be  erected,  under  ihe  eyes  of 
the  agents  of  police  and  of  ihe  civil  authorities,  and  with  having  sent 
"hired  agitators  amidst  the  previously  peaceable  groups  of  people, 

^'^  You  accuse  ua  of  having  made  use  of  force  against  the  defenders  of 
jrder ;  I  charge  you  with  having  trampled  under  foot  the  taw  which 
jrotectJs  the  lives  of  citizens  ;  with  having  issued  a  military  order  in  itself 
sutlicient  to  excite  the  flame  of  insurrection  in  the  hearts  of  an  indignant 

[>pulailon ;  with  having  gratuitously  compromised  the  lives  nf  women t 
children,  and  old  men ;  with  having  prolonged  the  struggle  inr  lieyond 
the  necessity  ofthe  cai^e{  with  having  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  their 
lion aes,  families  who  had  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  aasail  you  ;  with 
baving  turned  an  utterly  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  for  truce  and  conciliation 
rhich  was  raised  in  every  direction,  and  with  having  refused  qua  nor, 
k^tih  having  slaughtered,  basely  and  cruelly,  the  vanquished  and  the  de- 
fenceless. 

*  You  have  made  your  statement,  I  have  made  mine.     They  will 

oth  of  them  remain,  posted  as  it  were,  for  public  examimilion,  on  the 
dcKrtr  of  thi^  halU  and  we  ahall  tee  which  of  them  will  excite  the  most 

^rmanent  attention^  which  of  them  France  will  read  with  the  greatest 
Indignation  !'* 

It  was  on  the  13th  of  August,  1§35,  that  the  Court  of  Peers  gave,  in 
the  absence  of  the  dele  nd  ants  the  nose!  ves,  their  judgment,  pasf^ing  con- 
demnation upon  the  Lyons  prisoners." 

*  Sentences  of  the  Lyont  dcrendftnis,  I3lh  of  Auguat,  1835: — ^Betuiie.  Amide 
JMariin^  Albtrt,  Hu^on,  Marc  Revefehon,  Lufond.  1>?hvo5,%  totrangpattnfitut:  La- 
nge,  Tour^St  to  twenitf  ftarw^  deientiom  Mollard-Letevre,  Hugnet,  DriMnrd- 
iarnier«.  (q  ffieett  ymrg*^ deietUitmi  CauMtdi^rc,  Laporte,  I^ange,  V'iltiarcn  M«- 
i,  fiockzirisJti,  Thion,  Despinnd*  Beaoit-Corm,  to  Un  ymrir*  detffttion:  f*radd, 
Jiarr,  Cttchol,  Dibier,  (o  itv^w  yran*  deitittion*  Carrier.  Amoud,  Mo^pI,  Billet 
Bofet,  Chutagmei't  Julien,  Mcrcier,  Gayet,  Geneait  Didier,  Ratigni^,  Ctinrmy, 
rtiarles,  Mazoyer,  BtutiG,  Jobely,  RaFgio,  Cha^nir,  to^vt  ife&rt^  dettmlmn:  and  all 
\e  hruNd^^^rthcivrveilliinceofiheitolirffar  ih^  rtftiaimler  of  their  tipts.^^HonX^  Herard, 
'  frwrhnrd,  in  thrrii  ymrn^  imprisimmt^t,  and  Jivr  i/mrt^  ^urvfiUaitfpi  Diilef^  Adanv 
lo  one  vmr'tt  impnitfnmimt  undone  ymm*  jiiirv«tllanr«;  Qirard,  i&4fn0  year"*  mprt- 
§9Hm€nl  and  two  ytui's*  turvvilmnCf^ 
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The  sentence  upon  the  eight  sub-officers  of  Luneville*  was  not  pro- 
nounced until  the  early  part  of  December.  Their  attitude  had  been 
throughout  admirable,  exciting  the  warmest  sympathy  in  the  minds  of 
all  beholders. 

Afler  these  came  the  lists  of  Lyons,  St.  Etienne,  Arbois,  Marseilles, 
Grenoble,  Chalons,'|'  Paris,:^  which  exhibited  but  twelve  acquittals,  and 
a  very  considerable  number  of  condemnations. 

In  the  last  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  defendants  showed  them- 
selves in  general  perfectly  calm.  MM.  Caussidiere,  Kersausie,  and 
Beaumont,  however,  revived,  by  their  idomitable  energy,  scenes,  the 
intense  excitement  produced  by  which,  had  not  yet  subsided.^ 

The  April  trials  were,  for  the  republican  party,  which  the  revolution 
of  July  had  given  birth  to»  a  signal,  but  not  a  decisive  defeat.  One 
portion  of  the  public  as  usual  exaggerating  the  merits  of  this  party, 
while  the  majority  was  pleased  equally  to  exaggerate  its  defects,  the 
judgments  formed  of  it  have  been  as  erroneous  as  they  have  been 
various.  If  the  republican  party  had  not  sufficient  leisure  and  maturity 
of  reflection  to  penetrate  by  study  into  the  profundities  of  social  order, 
80  as  to  draw  thence  the  solution  of  great  problems,  it  contributed,  at 

•  Sentences  of  the  Luneville  defendants,  7ih  of  December,  1835 : — Thomas,  to 
transportation :  Bernard,  to  twenty  years*  detention :  Stiller,  Tricotel,  to  ten  years* 
mpritonment:  Regnier,  Cailli^,  Mainiea  (of  Epinal),  to  Jive  years*  dHention,  and  all 
to  be  under  surveillance  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives:  Lapotaire,  Bechet,  to  three 
years*  imprisonment  and  five  years*  surveillance. 

t  Sentences  upon  the  defendants  of  St.  Etienne,  Grenoble,  Marseilles,  Arbois, 
and  Besan^on,  28th  of  December,  1835: — Marc  Caussidiere,  to  twenty  years'  de- 
tention: Pierre  Reverohon,  to  ten  years*  detention:  Gilbert,  called  Miran,  and  Riban, 
to  fve  years*  detention,  and  to  be  all  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives:  Rossary,  Offroy,  to  three  years*  imprisonment:  Tiphaine  and 
Froidevaux,  to  one  year*s  imprisonment,  and  all  four  to  Jive  years'  surveillance. 

t  Sentences  upon  the  Pans  defendants,  23d  of  January,  1836: — Beaumont,  Ker- 
sausie. to  transportation:  Crevat,  Pruvot,  to  ten  years*  detention,  and  to  surveillance 
all  their  lives:  Srvlubc,  to  Jive  years*  inmrvtonment :  Bastien,  Rosier,  Var^,  Cahuzac, 
to  three  years*  imprisonment:  Billon,  Delayen,  Delacuis,  Buzelin,  to  one  year's  fm- 
prisonment,  and  all  to  Jive  years*  surveillance. 

Sentences  upon  the  contumacious  Paris  defendants,  same  day: — Cavaignac,  Ber- 
ryer-Fontaine,  Vignerte,  Lebon,  Guinart,  Delente,  Deludre,  A.  Marrast,  to  trans- 
portation: Fouet,  Granger,  Villain,  and  Boura,  to  fifteen  years*  detention:  Math^, 
Lenormand,  Yvon,  Aubert,  Pichonnier,  Gueroult,  Souillard,  called  Chiret,  to  ten 
years'  detention:  Herbert,  Chilman,  Pornin,  Rozieres,  Poirotte,  Tassin,  Fournier, 
to  five  years*  detention^  and  all  to  be  under  surveQlance  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

^  The  April  trials  having  been  cut  short,  as  we  have  shown,  many  important  re- 
velations which  would  otherwise  have  been  made  public  in  their  orogrees,  remained 
undisclosed.  We  subjoin  one  of  these,  to  which  the  illustrious  M.  Arago,  had  the 
opportunity  been  opened  to  him,  intended  to  have  called  general  attention. 

He  one  day  happened  to  be  in  the  studio  of  M.  David,  of  Angers,  the  sculptor, 
who  was  engaged  upon  a  statue  of  Madame  de  Stael.  The  conversation  having 
turned  upon  the  fignts  which  took  place  in  the  Rue  Transnonain,  the  woman  who 
was  attending  as  a  model  related,  that  on  the  13th  of  April,  as,  accompanied  by  one 
of  her  companions,  she  was  returning  to  her  home,  near  the  Fontaine  Maubu^e,  she 
saw  her  lover,  who  was  in  the  police,  helping  to  construct  the  barricades.  She  ran 
up  to  him,  and  expressed  her  astonishment  at  finding  him  thus  employed.  **  Be  off* 
with  you,"  exclaimed  the  policeman,  in  a  perfect  rage ;  '*if  you  say  a  word  about 
this,  I'll  murder  you." 

M.  Arago  immediately  afterwards  went  to  the  place  indicated,  and  obtained  in- 
formation which  fully  bore  out  the  woman's  statement.  The  policeman's  name  is 
Chenedeville. 
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all  events,  and  in  a  powerful  degree,  lo  bring  them  prominently  forward 
for  solution.  It  sowed  agitation  around  it,  but  it  ever  took  care  that  the 
anlonr  which  it  sought  to  excite  should  be  of  a  generous  character,  it 
knew  how  to  ennoble  disorder  by  high-souled  devotion;  it  exhnusted 
ilsetf  by  the  conlinuous  efforts  of  il3  magi^animous  enthuHiasni,  nnd  it 
struggled  against  the  systematic  humiliation  of  France  \vi(h  f^uch  cni-rgy^ 
that  it  wag  on  ihe  point  of  compelling  her  to  maintain  her  just  greatness 
of  position.  Its  efforts  put  off  for  a  time,  in  this  kingdom,  the  full  reign 
of  sordid  speculations,  of  mean  mercantile  mancEuv ring'— the  reign  of 
the  Carthaginian  spirit ;  and  it  earned  for  itself  the  glorious  disiincrion 
of  being  hated  by  all  the  old  enemies  of  the  French  name.  In  the 
affair  ot^  the  April  trials.  Its  adversaries  displayed  such  utter  littleness, 
and  employed  in  eombaliog  it  weapona  at  once  so  unfair,  and  so  fragile, 
that  it  would,  doubtless,  have  come  off  victorious  in  the  struggle*  had 
all  the  members  who  composed  it  been  more  firmly  united  by  the  bond 
of  convictions  and  ideas.  But  (he  republican  party  had,  unfortunaielyi 
opened  its  ranks  to  certain  persons  totally  unworthy  to  take  their  place 
there*  The  result  was,  a  confused  and  heterogeneous  medley  without 
examples  disinterestedness  and  entire  selfishness;  aeif-soti.sfied  ii^no* 
ranee,  and  modest  talent,  eager  to  learn;  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  n 
brother^s  qualities  ;  a  habit  of  carping  at,  and  aspersing  everjihing  and 
everybody ;  cowardice  and  courages ;  the  del  iterate  contempt  of  death, 
and  abject  terror  at  its  very  name ;  a  vain-glorious  desire  to  shine  :  a 
retiring  modesty,  amounting  to  the  heroic.  Such  a  confusion  of  oppo* 
site  elements  could  nol  do  otherwise  than  bring  alxjut  the  rnin  of  the 
party,  the  vices  of  the  one  class  neutralising  the  virtues  of  the  other, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  involving  them  in  their  own  discredit. 
It^,  then,  the  republican  party  succumbed,  the  reason  was,  I  hat  its 
enemies  got  the  better  of  it  by  the  skilful  cx>mbinaiion  of  their  vices,  ibe 
entirely  of  their  oorrnption.  And  thus  it  was,  that  the  yjarly  came  to 
disperse,  to  dissolve,  leaving  behind  it,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  its  con- 
duct and  its  motives,  the  intolerance  of  folly  or  of  haired.  But  indi- 
viduals are  only  instruments  destined  by  God  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  service  of  ideas.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  paiiff  was  thought 
for  ever  extinct  in  France,  the  opinioit  whicJi  it  had  person i tied  dis- 
played itself  with  renewed  power.  Nor  is  I  his  to  be  wondered  at. 
,\mong  the  republicans,  as  we  have  said,  there  were  men  of  brilliant 
talents,  of  a  chivalrous  bravery,  ever  ready  to  devote  themselves  to 
their  cause,  full  of  the  gayest  animation  in  the  time  of  danger,  and  re- 
producing, before  the  public  eye,  with  more  accurate  fidelity,  more  tciat^ 
than  Ihe  legitimatist  party  itself,  the  ancient  national  type ;  but  then, 
at  the  side  of  theae,  were  to  be  seen  men  who  piqued  themselves  on  an 
absurd  resemblance  to,  or  a  still  more  absurd  imitation  of,  the  turbulent 
tribunes  of  old  Rome^  and  others,  vagabonds  of  no  principles,  or,  still 
worse,  traitors,  in  the  pay  of  th^  police,  whose  business  it  was  lo  con- 
vert, irpo«4sible,  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  into  a  spirit  of  tumultuary  dis* 
orricr,  and  thus  discredit  ihe  republican  party  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  community ;  and,  although  thetse  Uiree  classes 
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formed  a  very  small  majority,  yet  they  sufficed  to  eflect  this  great  ob- 
ject of  govermfnent,  by  involving  the  whole  party  in  the  responsibility 
for  their  absurd,  their  preposterous  harangues,  their  ignorance,  their  in- 
solence, and  their  tendency  on  all  occasions  to  parody,  without  in  the 
least  comprehending  them,  the  high-wrought  passions  which  animated 
the  men  of  1793.  Thus,  because  a  small  section  of  agitators,  destitute 
of  intelligence,  incapable  of  moderation,  or  actually  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose by  government,  choosed  to  call  themselves  republicans,  and  to  de- 
fine republicanism  according  to  their  own  blind  ignorance  and  passion, 
or  according  to  sinister  instructions  from  their  employers,  it  began  to  be 
doubted  in  many  quarters  whether  republicanism  was  not  a  mere 
chimera,  or,  if  a  possibility,  a  calamity.  In  order  that  just  and  well- 
intentioned  minds  should  be  brought  back  to  a  sound  appreciation  of 
things,  it  was  necessary  that  the  party  should  be,  or  appear  to  be,  for  a 
time,  dissolved,  so  that  it  might  reconstitute  itself,  in  a  body  more 
homogeneous,  more  studious,  more  calm,  and  further  advanced  in  the 
science  of  social  revolutions.  Upon  a  party  thus  constituted,  the  future 
smiled  most  favourably.  For  we  cannot  too  often  repeat  it — the 
monarchical  principle  put  face  to  face  with  the  elective  principle,  must, 
sooner  or  later,  devour  it,  or  be  devoured  by  it.  The  skilful  employ- 
ment of  corruption  may  put  off  this  consummation  from  time  to  time, 
but  it  cannot  prevent  its  ultimate  realization.  "  Let  force  remain  with 
the  law !"  exclaims  the  government  dt  faclOy  in  the  intoxication  of  its 
present  triumph.  But  to  this,  the  men  whose  only  political  faith  is  in 
the  immortality  of  justice,  the  true,  and  upright,  and  sincere  men,  re- 
join :  "Who  knows  whether  the  law  of  to-day  will  be  the  law  of  to- 
morrow ?    No !  no  !  force  will  remain  with  the  truth  !" 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Spain  was  beginning  to  faint  under  the  continued  weight  of  her  civil 
war.  The  Carlists  were  increasing  in  force,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
Spanish  revolution  seemed  seriously  compromised.  General  Cordova, 
a  daring  and  brilliant  officer,  had  not  concealed  from  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid,  that  the  situation  of  affairs  was  so  very  critical,  as  to  render 
the  intervention  of  France  well  nigh  absolutely  necessary.  But  the- 
head  of  the  Spanish  administration,  M.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  enter- 
tained the  strongest  possible  repugnance  to  the  inter^•ention  of  a  French 
army.  The  idea  that  Spain  should  acknowledge  herself  too  weak  to 
provide  for  her  own  safety,  hurt  his  sensibilities  as  a  Spaniard,  and  he 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  purchasing  the  liberty  of  his  fellow-citizens 
at  the  price  of  their  independence.  The  evil,  however,  grew  worse  and 
worse,  every  day  perils  multiplied  around  the  throne  of  the  youthful 
Isabella,  and  it  became  essential  to  take  a  decided  step.  The  result 
was,  that,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  M.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa, 
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tfie  Madrid  cabinet  resoWed  to  address  itielf  to  France  on  the  siibject» 
and  M,  Martinez,  in  pursuance  of  this  determinatbo^  was  calM  upon 
lo  forward  to  the  French  ministry  a  demand  for  it?  intervention ;  but, 
in  dotng  so,  he  at  the  same  time  resigned  his  portfoUo^  and  requested 
that  a  successor  might  bo  appointed  to  relieve  him  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment. 

The  demand  for  intervention  embarrassed  and  disconcerted  Louis 
Philippe.  Fn  the  excess  of  his  ardour  lor  peace,  he  grew  uneasy  at  the 
slightest  movement  tending,  however  remotely »  the  other  way-  But 
Bjnong9t  his  ministers,  there  was  one  whose  political  views  were  won- 
derfully aided  by  this  application. 

Brought  up  amidst  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  Empire,  and  easily 
wrought  upon  by  the  ^clat  of  grand  operations  and  designs,  M,  Thiers 
groantMl  in  secret  al  the  subordinate  part  which  France  had  of  late  baen 
condemned  to  play,  in  consequence  of  the  pertinacious,  timid  policy  of 
ibe  Chdteau,  To  reinstate,  indeed,  after  the  events  of  1830,  imperial 
grandeur ;  to  oppose  to  the  ioiiger  domination  of  the  insolent  treaties  of 
1815,  the  veio  of  revolutionary  Franco;  to  claim  once  more  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Hhf  ne ;  to  accept  Belgium,  w^hich  offered  herself  to  France, 
or^  at  all  events,  to  call  impemtively  for  a  continental  congress,  to  re- 
gulate anew  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  these  were  ideas  which,  though 
entering  largely  into  the  day  and  night  dreams  of  some  of  the  more 
enthusiastic  of  bis  countrymen,  M.  Thiers  by  no  means  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  realizing.  He  perfectly  comprehended  that  the  heroic 
part  played  by  his  country,  in  1830,  produced,  as  one  of  its  most  per- 
manent results,  that  of  placing  monarchy  for  the  future  in  the  chapter 
of  accidents;  and  there  was  something  in  the  progress  of  democratical 
ideas,  which  made  a  deep  imprecision  on  the  incertitude  of  his  heart. 
But  M.  Thiers  did  not  consider  France  strong  enough  to  raise  herself 
quite  above  that  profound  humiliation  in  which  she  had  been  sunk  for 
fifleen  yeare — strong  enough  to  stand  erect  and  armed  as  theretofore; 
yet  he  did  not  conceive  her  to  be  so  feeble,  that  she  must  fain  crawl 
servilely  in  the  train  of  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  He  thought  that, 
without  resorting  to  menaces,  without  rushing  upon  war,  without  aim- 
ing at  the  contingent  advantages  of  a  new  European  arrangement,  his 
country  might,  by  assuming  a  firm  attitude,  realise  the  modest  ambition 
of  creating  for  herself»  in  European  diplomacy,  a  position  entitled  to,  and 
receiving  respect.  Observing  that,  in  event'  state  where  the  interests  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  had  formerly  prevailed,  the  course  of  events  had 
brought  about  a  revolutionary  interest;  observing  that  e^^ery  where,  and 
especially  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  Belgium,  the  revolution  had  ap- 
peared to  result  from  the  progress  thither  of  French  influence,  and  was, 
at  all  events,  of  a  nature  to  preserve  it,  M*  Thiers  thought  that,  in  serv- 
ing the  interests  of  the  revolution  in  Belgium,  in  Italy,  and  in  Spain,  we 
did  not  depart  from  the  traditions  of  our  old  policy,  since  the  interests 
of  the  revolution  were,  all  around  us,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
ancient  interest  ot*  the  house  of  Bourbftfi  in  another  shape*  In  this  cate- 
gory of  ideas,  the  natural  support  and  ally  of  France,  according  to  M. 
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Thiers,  was  England.  The  English  alliance  was  accordingly  the 
groundwork  of  his  policy. 

To  form  a  diplomatic  union  with  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's,  and,  by 
its  assistance,  to  maintain  the  line  of  demarcation  made  between  Holland 
and  Belgium,  by  the  days  of  September,  to  prevent  Austria  from  putting 
down,  by  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  tyranny,  the  agitation  surging  in 
Italy,  and  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  encouragement  to  the  revolution  in 
Spain,  represented  by  Christina :  such  were  the  outlines  of  M.  Thiers' 
policy  at  this  period. 

-  These  views  were  deficient  in  soundnelss  and  accuracy  in  more  than 
one  point ;  it  is  evident,  for  instance,  that  in  Belgium,  the  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  England  could  not  be  based  upon  any  community  of 
interests.  They  were,  moreover,  totally  deficient  in  grandeur;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  prodigy  of  that  double  epopea,  the  Revolution  and 
the  Empire,  France  being  much  less  in  1830  than  she  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  while  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  EIngland, 
had  made,  since  that  epoch,  considerable  advances,  it  was  confining  the 
ambition  of  France  within  very  narrow  bounds,  to  limit  its  aspirations 
to  paltry  diplomatic  manoeuvrings,  having  for  their  entire  object  the  in- 
dependence of  Belgium  declared  neuter,  the  triumph  of  Christina  at 
Madrid,  and  for  the  Italians,  the  power  of  moving,  without  being  imme- 
diately trampled  under  foot  by  Austria. 

The  policy  would  appear  sufficiently  diffident,  and  circumspect,  and 
retiring,  we  apprehend,  to  most  people ;  the  king,  however,  regarded  it 
as  fearfully  adventurous.  As  it  was  not  altogether  inert,  he  considered 
it  audacious ;  as  it  did  not  absolutely  lead  us  to  nothing,  he  was  as  ap- 
palled as  though  we  had  been  dragged  towards  an  abyss. 

The  demand  for  intervention,  accordingly,  gave  rise  to  some  very 
decided  and  very  stormy  dissensions  between  Louis  Philippe  and  M. 
Thiers. 

The  king  was  endowed  by  nature  with  an  incomparable  winningness 
of  manner ;  in  the  relations  of  private  life,  he  charmed  his  ministers 
by  a  ready  flow  of  conversation,  an  apparently  unaffected  good-nature, 
an  unforced  familiarity,  the  most  graceful  and  the  most  gracious  obli- 
vion of  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  conferred  by  royal 
majesty ;  but  in  the  council  chamber,  on  all  questions  of  importance, 
nothing  could  be  more  absolute  than  his  will.  The  policy,  all  made  up 
of  circumspect  management,  of  cautious  manoBuvring,  which  he  had 
adopted,  he  there  maintained  imperiously.  With  as  much  ardour  as 
Napoleon  exhibited  in  seeking  glory,  did  Louis  Philippe,  his  intimate 
friends  tell  us,  avoid  it.  M.  Thiers  said  of  him,  sharply  enough,  that 
"  Louis  Philippe  was  the  intaglio.  Napoleon  the  cameo." 

M.  Thiers  had  on  this  occasion  to  bear  up  against  very  formidable 
cabalism,  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  those  who,  as  usual,  thought  the 
king's  thoughts ;  but,  as  in  the  case  which  he  argued,  reason  was  evi- 
dently on  his  side,  even  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  interests  of  the 
Orleans  dynasty  itself,  he  displayed  much  firmness  and  perseverance 
in  maintaining  his  ground. 
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The  consideFauons  whicti  he  urged  were  tolerably  decisive.  Was 
not  Louis  Philippe,  he  asked,  impelled  by  maoifesi  self- interest,  to  ex* 
elude  from  the  throne  of  Spain  that  Don  Carlos,  whose  pretensions 
were  so  intifnately  connected  and  bound  np  with  those  of  Henry  V,  ? 
And  if  you  passjed  from  the  dynastic  quesiion  to  the  national  question, 
eould  there  be  a  moment's  doubt  of  the  enormous  advantage  which 
would  lie  conferred  on  France  by  the  consolidation  of  her  influence  m 
Spain  i  Had  tiot  this  been  the  constant  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  fully 
adopted  by  Napoleon  ?  Could  France,  perpetually  exposed  as  she  was 
lo  attacks  from  the  north,  leave  in  the  south,  wiihont  running  the  risk 
of  her  very  eKistence,  a  power  whose  alliance  was  uncertain,  whose 
iriendship  w-as  doubtful?  What  was  it  that  eonsUluted  the  principal 
foiTe  of  Russia  ?  Prcci&cly  her  local  position,  which  enabled  her  to 
march  forwards,  when  she  thought  fit,  without  being  obliged  to  look 
anxiously  Imck,  What  was  it  that  lost  Naf>oleon  ?  The  fatal  neces- 
sity which  kept  the  troops  of  Suchet  in  Spain,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  coalition  was  invading  Champagne, 

These  reasonings  were  not  urged  without  making  some  impresaion 
upon  the  king.  More  than  once,  he  seemed  shaken  in  his  resolves,  but 
on  each  occasion,  he  very  speedily  returned  to  his  favourite  system,  in* 
action.  The  recollection  of  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  the 
French  in  Spain,  under  Napoleon,  seemed  strongly  fixed  upon  his  ima- 
gination. Was  it  likely  that  the  expedition  demanded  by  M.  Thiers 
wTjuld  succeed  ?  Wciuld  not  the  troops,  when  once  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees, find  themselves  involved  in  all  the  perils  of  that  partisan  warfare, 
which  had  paled  the  star  of  the  greatest  captain  of  modern  times? 
Such  were  the  apprehensions  whiefi  the  king  opposed  to  the  views  of 
his  minister;  and  he  listened  with  cold  incredulity  to  all  the  latter  urged^ 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  Don  Carlos  maintaining  atiy  position  whatever, 
when  he  should  be  hemmed  in  between  a  French  invasion  and  the  troops 
of  Christina,  **  Spain  is  novv  nothing  more  than  an  exhausted  La 
Vendee,''  repeated  M.  Thiers,  incessantly;  '*it  is  now  no  more  in  her 
power  to  renew  the  prodigies  of  that  resistance  which  so  astonished  Na* 
poteon,  than  it  was  in  the  power  of  La  Vendee  to  rouse  itself  elTectua  11  y 
at  the  voiee  of  the  Duchess  dc  Berri,  so  as  to  show  itself,  what  It  had 
shown  itself  under  Catheline^iu,  Bonchamps,  Laroehejacquelin,  and  Le- 
scure*  In  support  of  his  opinion^  M,  Thiers  cited  that  of  M.  de  Rayne- 
val,  ambassador  of  France  at  Madrid,  who,  in  all  his  despatches,  forci- 
bly insisted  upon  intervention,  declaring  that  the  government  of  Chris* 
tina  was  hjst,  if  the  storm  which  growled  ar«^ntnd  her  was  not  turned 
away  by  a  step,  the  importance  of  which,  he  said,  was  all  decbive, 
while  the  risk  was  absolutely  none  at  all. 

But  the  king  did  not  understand  venturing  his  own  repose  and  the 
security  of  peace,  upon  the  hazard  of  such  a  judgment  of  matters. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  had  a  privafe  reason  for  the  pertinacity  of  his  resist- 
ance* It  has  been  confidently  stated,  that  Don  Carlos  had  secretly 
conveyed  to  him  the  assurance  ihat  if  he  consented  (o  remain  neuter,. 
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he,  Don  Carlos,  would  engage  to  give  no  assistance  whatever  to 
Henry  V. 

However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certcun  that  M.  Thiers  soon  found 
himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  openly  breaking  with  Louis  Philippe. 
To  conquer  the  king's  will,  he  had  had  recourse  to  every  species  of 
argument  ,*  afler  urging  all  the  reasons  which  were  to  be  drawn  from 
grave  political  interests,  he  invoked  those  which  derived  their  force  from 
sentiments  of  honour ;  he  reminded  the  king  that  the  intervention,  afler 
all,  was  only  the  accomplishment  of  a  sacred  promise,  the  inevitable 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  quadruple  alliance,  the  natural,  matter  of 
course  consequence  of  the  political  friendship  which  united  France  to 

England Vain  efforts!     Afler  exhausting  all  his  powers  of 

reasoning,  all  his  eloquence,  he  was  fain  to  yield ;  in  doing  so,  he  spoke 
very  unequivocally  of  offering  his  resignation. 

The  point  was  then  to  ascertain  what,  afler  this  termination  of  the 
disputes  between  the  king  and  the  prime  minister,  were  the  views,  the 
attitude  of  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet.  On  being  sounded  by  M. 
Mignet,  M.  de  Broglie  replied,  that  his  own  opmion  as  to  the  necessity 
of  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  was  not  altogether  made  up ; 
that  he  saw  equal  inconveniences  and  advantages  in  taking  such  a  step; 
but — these  were  his  own  words — but  that  under  the  circumstances,  he 
who  was  most  thoroughly  convinced  ought  to  take  the  lead ;  and  that 
consequently  he  should  act  with  M.  Thiers.  As  for  M.  Guizot,  he 
brought  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  more  than  indecision  ;  he 
was  perfectly  indifferent  about  the  matter.  "  They  may  do  just  as 
they  like,"  said  he ;  "  intervene  or  not  intervene."  And  herein  M. 
Guizot  was  only  true  to  himself.  For,  while  passionately  fond  of  power, 
he  regarded  with  the  most  entire  apathy  all  the  ideas  which  power 
serves  to  realise.  What  he  liked  in  office,  was  command,  influence ; 
differing  from  M.  Thiers,  who  cared  for  nothing  in  office  but  the  power 
of  action  which  it  affords. 

The  council  having  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  a  defini- 
tive decision  on  the  point,  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet  seemed  immi- 
nent, when  M.  de  Broglie  pointed  out,  that  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  quadruple  alliance,  France  was  not  bound  to  engage  in  any 
intervention,  until  afler  she  had  come  to  an  understanding  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  other  allied  powers.  It  was  accordingly  necessary,  said 
M.  de  Broglie,  in  the  first  instance,  to  refer  the  question  to  Elngland, 
and  wait  for  her  answer. 

M.  Thiers  could  not  dispute  this  view  of  the  case,  since  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  text  of  the  treaty ;  but  he  saw  clearly,  that  from  that 
moment,  the  cause  which  he  advocated  was  lost.  The  cabinet  of  St. 
James's  was  at  this  period  represented  at  Madrid  by  George  Villiers, 
since  Lord  Clarendon,  a  man  more  or  less  the  slave  of  long  habits  of 
elegant  frivolity,  and  who  occupied  himself  with  state  business,  in  the 
same  way  that  he  went  to  a  party,  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  himself 
and  passing  away  the  time.  A  rivalry,  which  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  politics,  having  sprung  up  between  George  Villiers  and  M. 
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de  Toretio,  a  member  of  the  Madrid  rabinet,  the  English  ambassador 
had  detached  himself  almosi  uaconsciouslvj  as  happens  in  such  caaes^ 
from  tJiB  party  of  which  M.  de  Tereno  was  one  of  the  chief,  and  had 
got  himself  surrounded  by  the  ^mlMdm.  His  despatches  gave  evi. 
dence  of  this,  and  natu rally  rendered  the  cabinet  of  St,  James'a  moro 
reserved  upwn  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  ministry,  and  the  more  so  that 
it  followed  with  jealous  eyes,  the  progress  of  French  influence  at  the 
court  of  Madrid*  This  disposition,  in  combination,  no  doubt,  with  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  the  question  of  intervention  had  been  drawn 
tjp  by  the  Tuileries,  determined  England  to  reply  in  the  negative.  This 
was  precisely  what  Louis  PhilipiM^  had  hoped.  M.  Thiers  was  again 
conquered,  and  had  not  even  a  pretext  left  for  again  tendering  his  re- 
signation, which  for  that  matter,  had  it  been  unattended  with  other  re- 
signations, the  king  would  have  been  but  too  happy  to  accept* 

Thus,  the  assisiance  which  Spain  had  demanded  was  refused  her ; 
but  by  the  lime  the  intelligence  reached  Madrid,  M*  Martinez  de  la  Rosa 
was  no  longer  in  office,  having  been  replaced  in  the  presidency  of  the 
council  by  M,  de  Toreno* 

Internal  events  of  painful  importance,  speedily  withdrew  the  attention 
of  the  French  ministry  from  Spain* 

For  some  time  past,  every  step  the  king  bad  taken  in  his  daily  life, 
seemed  to  have  been  amid  traps  and  pitfalls^  Dark  projects  had  entered 
the  souls  of  certain  fanatics,  and  several  incipient  plots*  successively 
detected,  gave  ample  reason  to  suspect  that  poniards  had  been  sharp- 
ened n gainst  Louis  Philippe's  life,  and  awaited  only  what  might  appear 
a  tirting  occasion.  But  as  the  proofs  in  none  of  the  cases  had  been 
sufHcmnt  to  bring  the  matter  homo  to  the  accused  parties,  these  had 
merely  passed  before  the  seat  of  justice,  and  then  gone  forth  again  amid 
the  crowd,  successively  deepening  the  dark  shadow  which  thickened 
around  the  throne,  besetting  it  with  fears. 

Not  that  the  king  himself  displayed  any  apprehension;  on  the  con- 
trary, his  calmness  appeared  imperturbable.  Those  who  make  it  their 
business  to  undervalue  everything,  have  asserted,  that  the  courage  ma- 
nifested by  Louis  Philippe  on  these  occasions  was  a  mere  piece  of  act- 
ing, like  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  iuited  to  the  calculations  of  his  policy. 
Bui  we  are  quite  ready  to  believe  that  it  was  a  part  of  his  nature  to  set 
danger  at  defiance.  Perhaps,  too,  be  was  not  without  a  tolerably  clear 
notion,  that  the  men  who  were  charged  wiih  the  responsibility  of  his 
life,  systematically  exaggerated  the  dangers  which  threatened  him,  in 
order  the  better  to  establish  their  own  importance^  and  exalt  the  value 
of  I  heir  services. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  each  day  furnished  a  new  subject  of 
alarm«  How  was  the  evil  to  he  cut  off  by  the  roots?  How  were  ihe 
conspirators  to  be  deierred  by  fear  of  the  punishment  inflicred  upon  one 
of  the  number?  To  elTcct  this  object,  it  was  necessary  that  any  con- 
spiracy which  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  govimment,  should  not 
hi;  stilled  in  its  birth,  but  be  allowed  to  proceed,  until  the  parties  eotild 
be  taken  in  the  "itry  fact,     Accordingly,  M.  Thiers  having  learnt  that, 
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during  the  occasion  of  a  journey  which  the  king  intended  to  make  from 
Neuiiiy  to  Paris,  certain  conspirators  had  formed  the  design  of  throw- 
ing a  lighted  projectile  into  the  royal  carriage,  he  at  once  proceeded  to 
the  king,  and  stating  the  fact  which  had  come  to  his  ears,  requested 
that  on  the  day  appointed,  the  royal  carriage  should  proceed  on  its  way 
with  the  king's  aides-de-camp  in  it,  not  a  word  having  previously  trans- 
pired, other  than  that  his  majesty  himself  accompanied  them.  Louis 
Philippe  having  exclaimed  against  this  singular  proposition  :  "  Sire,'* 
replied  M.  Thiers,  "  it  is  their  duty  to  expose  themselves  for  the  safety 
of  your  person ;  and  they  surely  cannot  complain,  when  they  find  the 
minister  of  the  interior  by  their  side  in  the  menaced  carriage."  It  must 
be  admitted,  that,  even  supposing  the  police  to  have  been  instructed  to 
take  every  possible  precaution  against  the  actual  consummation  of  the 
horrible  design,  the  ofier  of  M.  Thiers,  displayed  indisputable  devotion 
to  the  service  of  his  sovereign.  The  king,  however,  nobly  rejected  the 
proposition,  and  declared  that  he  himself  would  go  through  with  it. 
His  resolution  having  been  vainly  combated  by  M.  Thiers,  the  prepara- 
tions for  departure  were  ordered.  But  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
king  was  about  to  get  into  the  carriage,  the  queen  and  t/ie  princesses 
suddenly  presented  themselves  in  an  agony  of  terror  and  of  tears;  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  whether  a  skilful  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  mi- 
nister had  initiated  them  into  the  secret  of  what  had  taken  place,  or 
whether  they  had  received  no  other  intimation  than  that  supplied  by  the 
instincts  of  the  heart ;  however  this  may  have  been,  on  finding  that 
Louis  Philippe  would  not  abandon  his  intention,  the  queen  insisted  upon 
accompanying  him,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  dissuade  her  from 
this  determination.  M.  Thiers  then  solicited  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the 
menaced  carriage,  and  the  journey  was  risked.  The  results  contem- 
plated did  not  take  place,  the  conspirators,  who  felt  themselves  to  be 
under  the  eye  of  government,  having  renounced  their  design  :  but  no- 
thing could  afiTord  a  better  illustration  of  the  domestic  anguish  to  which 
royally  was  condemned  in  France  at  this  period. 

Strange  and  sinister  rumours  continued  to  be  spread,  both  in  France 
and  abroad.  The  anniversary  of  the  revolution  of  July  approached, 
and  it  was  generally  whispered  that  the  anniversary  would  be  marked 
by  an  attempt  upon  the  king.  A  letter  from  Berlin,  dated  July  26, 
1835,  inserted  in  one  of  the  public  prints,  stated :  '*  A  rumour  is  cur- 
rent here,  that  a  catastrophe  will  take  place  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
three  days."  The  same  intimation  had  been  given  the  day  before,  in 
an  article  in  the  Correspondant  de  Hambourg.  At  Coblentz,  at  Turin, 
at  Aix,  at  Chambery,  the  words  infernal  machine^  had  been  heard. 
Lastly,  it  was  related,  that  two  travellers  passing  through  a  village  in 
Switzerland,  had  written  upon  the  register  kept  in  the  inn,  after  the 
name  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  sons,  Requiescant  in  pace. 

In  the  evening  preceding  the  28th,  the  day  on  which  the  solemn  pro- 
cession of  Louis  Philippe  through  Paris  was  to  take  place,  a  young  man 
named  Boireau,  in  the  employment  of  M.  Vernert,  lamp  maker,  was 
visited  by  two  gentlemen,  handsomely  dressed,  and  soon  afterwards,  a 
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elerk  in  ihc  house,  lo  whom  Bciireau  had  confided  the  eircutnstaRce  of 
this  visit,  said  lo  hts  faiher,  in  speakfng  of  the  review  next  davi  **  If 
you  take  my  advice^  you  wont  go  there.'*  The  suspicions  awakened 
by  ihese  words  were  communicated  at  once  lo  ihe  Commissary  of  Po- 
lice in  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  M.  Dyonnet ;  but,  beisides  ihni  the  mdica> 
tions  were  so  extremely  vague^  fatiiMty  did  not  permit  the  authorities  to 
lay  their  hends  upon  ihc  only  man  who  could  have  solved  the  formi- 
dahle  enigma. 

On  the  *28th  of  July  the  sun  rose  tipon  the  cify  already  perplexed 
with  fears  and  doubts,  oppressed  with  sinisler  reports  and  rumotrrs* 
The  drum  which  summoned  the  national  guards  early  in  the  morning, 
beat  for  some  time  in  vain ;  a  heavy  a  pa  thy ,  m  which  there  mingled  a 
sort  of  morbid  distrustj  weighed  upon  every  ot>e.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
legions  stretched  in  an  immense  line  along  the  Boufevards,  facing 
40,000  of  the  regular  troops,  horse  and  foot.  The  Boulevard  ciu 
Jhrnpie  having  been  pointed  out,  m  the  rumours  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, aa  the  ihealre  of  ihe  contemplated  crime,  the  police  bad  orders 
lo  parade  it  with  peculiar  watch ftilness,  and  to  keep  a  close  eye  upon 
the  windows.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  M.  Thiers,  the  evening  before, 
had  liad  a  number  of  the  houses  in  this  quarter  searched;  but  the  re- 
monslfances  of  the  inhabitants  hnd  assumed  so  violent  an  aspect,  that 
he  was  fain  to  abandon  the  idea  he  had  entertained  of  having  every 
house  there  regularly  examined. 

The  clock  of  the  Ohiteau  was  sinking  ten  when  the  king  issued  from 
the  Tuileries  on  horseback.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  sons^  the 
Dukes  of  Orleans,  NemourSj  and  Joinviftc;  by  Marshals  Morlicr  and 
Lobau;  by  his  ministers,  and  by  a  numerous  body  of  general  and  other 
superior  officers  and  dignified  funclionaries.  Along  the  w^hole  line  which 
he  traversed  there  prevailed  a  dead  sifence,  broken  only  at  intervals  by 
the  ex  officio  acclamations  of  the  soMters.  At  a  few*  minutes  past 
twelve,  the  royal  cortege  arrived  in  front  of  the  8th  legion,  which  was 
stationed  along  the  Boulevard  du  Thmpie.  Here,  near  the  end  of  the 
Jardin-Turc,  as  the  King  was  leaning  forward  to  receive  a  petition  from 
the  hands  of  a  national  guard,  a  sound  was  heard  as  of  the  fire  of  a 
wel!^ sustained  plafoon.  In  an  instant  the  ground  was  strewed  with  the 
dead  and  dying.  Marshal  Mortier  and  General  Lachasse  de  Verigny 
wounded  in  the  hnad,  fell  bathed  in  their  blood.  A  young  captain  of 
ai^iliery,  M,  de  Villaie,  slid  from  his  horse,  his  arms  extended  at  full 
length  as  though  they  had  been  nailed  to  a  cross ;  he  had  been  shot  in 
the  head,  and  expired  ere  he  touched  the  ground*  Among  the  other 
victims  were  the  colonel  of  gendarmerie,  Raffe;  M.  Rieussec,  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  8th  legion  i  the  national  guards,  Prudhomme,  Beneiter, 
Ricard,  and  Leger  i  an  old  man  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  M. 
Labrotiste  ;  a  poor  fringe-maker,  named  Langeray ;  and  a  girl  scarcely 
fourteen^  named  Sophie  Remy.  The  king  was  not  wounded,  but  in  the 
confusion  his  horse  reared  and  he  received  a  violent  shock  in  the  left 
arm.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  a  slight  contusion  on  the  thigh.  A 
ball  graced  the  croup  of  the  Due  de  Joinfille's  hofse.    Thus,  the  odious 
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attempt  failed  in  its  object ;  the  royal  family  was  saved.  No  language 
can  express  the  utter  horror  which  this  frightful  and  cowardly  attack 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  assembled  multitudes.  An  aide-de-camp 
immediately  galloped  off  to  reassure  the  queen,  and  the  king  continued 
his  progress  amidst  the  most  ardent  manifestations  of  sympathy  and 
enthusiastic  loyalty.  A  perfectly  natural  reaction,  and  which,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  proved  that  the  theory  of  removing  a  grievance  by 
assassination,  is  not  less  stupid  than  it  is  odious.  For,  even  though  the 
assassination  be  completed,  we  have  already  said  it  in  this  work,  and 
we  repeat  it  here :  where  political  evil  exists,  it  is  in  things  that  it  exists  ; 
and  in  things  alone  that  it  must  be  punished  and  assailed ;  by  getting 
rid  of  the  man  who  may  for  the  time  being  bodily  represent  the  evil, 
you  do  not  destroy  the  personification,  you  merely  renew  it ;  the  mur- 
dered Csesar  arose  more  terrible  in  Octavius. 

It  has  been  gravely  related,  and  on  the  alleged  authority  of  Marshal 
Maison,ad  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  ^an^yroie/ of  Louis  Philippe, 
that,  immediately  afler  the  fatal  occurrence,  and  while  all  around  were 
overwhelmed  with  dismay  and  grief,  his  mind  rapidly  glanced  over  all 
the  possible  advantages  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  event,  and  he 
exclaimed :  "Ah  1  now  we  shall  be  sure  to  get  the  apanages  !'^  But 
this  anecdote  should  be  received  with  all  the  distrust  which  should  ever 
attend  relations  in  themselves  improbable. 

Meantime,  at  the  moment  of  explosion,  clouds  of  smoke  were  seen 
to  issue  from  a  window  on  the  third  floor  of  the  house,  No.  50.  A  man 
got  out  of  this  window,  and  seizing  a  double  rope,  which  was  fastened 
inside,  slid  down  it  upon  the  roof  of  a  lower  building.  This  man  was 
but  half  dressed,  and  his  face  streamed  with  blood.  A  flower-pot,  which 
was  caught  in  the  movement  of  the  rope  when  he  quitted  hold  of  it,  fell 
on  the  pavement,  and  the  noise  attracted  the  attention  of  an  agent  of 
police  who  had  b€«n  posted  in  the  court-yard  of  the  house.  **  There  is 
the  assassin  escaping  on  the  roof!"'  exclaimed  the  policeman  ;  and  one 
of  the  national  guards  at  once  called  upon  the  fugitive  to  surrender, 
threatening  to  fire  if  he  refused  to  do  so.  But  the  man,  wiping  away, 
with  his  hand,  the  veil  of  blood  which  obscured  his  sight,  dashed  on, 
and  made  his  way  through  an  open  window  into  an  adjoining  house. 
To  knock  down  a  terrified  woman,  who,  with  dishevelled  hair,  ran 
shrieking  before  him,  and  to  rush  down  stairs  was,  for  the  assassin, 
the  afiiair  of  a  moment ;  but  a  track  of  blood  indicated  his  route,  as 
though  his  own  crime  pursued  him.  He  reached  the  court-yard  too 
late  to  escape  unobserved,  and  was  at  once  taken  into  custody. 

In  the  room  whence  he  had  fled  were  found  the  smoking  remains  of 
the  machine  which  had  served  to  perpetrate  his  crime.  It  was  raised 
upon  a  sort  of  scafifolding,  on  four  square  legs  connected  together  by 
strong  oak  cross-pieces.  Twenty-five  musket  barrels  were  fastened  by 
the  breech  upon  the  cross-piece  at  the  back,  which  was  higher  than  the 
front  traverse  by  about  eight  inches.  The  ends  of  the  barrels  rested  in 
notches  cut  in  the  lower  traverse.  The  touch-holes  were  exactly  in  a 
line,  80  as  to  take  fire  at  once  by  means  of  a  train  of  gunpowder  laid 
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along  ihe  whole  range.  The  guns  had  been  placed  so  as  to  take  ihe 
procession  slantingly,  embrnctng  a  large  range,  and  nsing  from  Ihe 
legs  of  the  horses  to  the  heads  of  the  riders.  The  charge  of  each  barrel 
wqa  a  quadrupfe  one.  Fortunately  the  calculations  of  the  assassin  were 
frustrated.  Two  of  the  barrels  did  not  go  oiT,  four  of  them  hurstj  and 
to  these  chances  the  king,  doubtless  owed  his  life. 

There  was  an  alcove  in  the  room,  and  in  the  alcove  a  mattrass, 
doublefJ  up,  in  one  corner  of  which  was  the  name  Girard^  apparently 
thai  of  the  person  renting  the  cbamher,  Girard,  according  to  the  in- 
formation received,  had  lodged  in  the  house  for  several  months.  He 
stated  himself  to  be  a  machinist.  The  porter  had  never  been  inside  the 
room  since  it  had  been  thus  occupied.  There  had  been  but  one  man  to 
see  Girard,  whom  he  represented  as  his  uncle,  and  three  women,  who, 
he  said,  were  his  mistresses.  On  the  morning  of  the  28lh,  he  had  been 
noticed  to  go  in  atid  out,  up  and  dawn,  in  a  visible  state  of  agilationr 
and  once  he  went  into  a  neighbouring  cafe  to  drink,  altogether  contrar}* 
to  his  usual  habits,  a  small  glass  of  brandy.  At  the  guard -house,  where 
he  was  taken  upon  his  arrest,  a  national  guard  having  asked  him ; 
"  Who  are  you  7"  "  Whales  that  to  you,"  replied  he,  boldly  ;  "  I  shall 
answer  such  questions  when  they  are  put  by  the  proper  people/*  Some 
gunpowder  was  found  upon  his  person  :  be  was  asked  what  it  was  for  ? 
*'  For  glory  1^*  said  he,  Further  on,  when  we  come  to  his  trial,  we  shall 
moke  our  readers  more  fully  acquainted  with  this  wretch,  who*?e  real 
name  was  Fieschi,  and  we  shall,  moreover,  lay  bare  the  disgraceful 
tricks  and  manoeuvres  which  were  had  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of 
e^tiracting  certain  confessions  from  him.  We  shall  arrive  unforttmately, 
but  loo  soon  at  these  details,  which  we  cannot  think  of  without  the  blood 
mounting  our  forehead  I 

The  deplorable  news  soon  spread  all  over  Paris,  and  created  a  con- 
sternation which  is  more  easily  understood  than  described.  The  afHic* 
tion  was  deep  and  universal,  and  in  some  quarters  aggravated  by  intense 
fear.  In  the  squares,  in  the  streets,  in  the  byways,  the  utmost  anxiety 
prevailed.  Every  one  asked,  what  can  it  all  mean?  What  can  have 
led  to  this  act  of  blind,  undiscriminating  ferocity  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
so  monslrotjsan  outrage  can  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  cotmtry  which 
was  once  France?  And  people  dwelt  piteously  upon  the  number  of 
victims,  and  how  they  differed  in  age,  and  upon  the  distinctions  of  rank 
and  renown  which  so  widely  separated  them  while  in  life,  and  upon  the 
appalling  novelty  of  the  crime  which  Had  now  united  ihem  for  ever! 
!n  connexion  with  the  irreparable  calamities  which  had  actually  oc- 
curred, those  which  might  have  happened  were  dilated  upon.  People 
talked  of  the  Due  de  Joinville,  so  nearly  threatened  ;  of  the  Due  d*Or- 
leans  slightly  wounded ;  of  M.  de  Broglie  only  saved  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  ball  which  struck  him  having  glanced  off  from  his  badge 
of  Grand  Cross,  Many  shuddered  when  they  thought  of  the  disorders 
which  the  sudden  death  of  the  king  mighl  have  let  loose  upon  France. 
For  such  is  the  grievous  condition  of  monarchies,  such  the  gross  defect 
of  Ihe  iDachinery  of  which  they  constitute  Ihe  main  spring,  that  the  fate 
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of  a  great  people  seems  therein  to  depend  on  the  existence  of  a  single 
man,  that  is  to  say,  on  a  dagger  stroke,  on  an  attaclc  of  fever,  on  the 
wheel  of  a  carriage  breaking  down,  on  a  horse  running  away  !  So  that 
it  may  be  truly  said,  the  monarchical  principle  lowers  in  an  excessive 
degree,  the  level  of  humanity  1 

As  to  the  responsibility  of  the  outrage,  parties  for  a  time  seemed  dis- 
posed pretty  equally  to  throw  it  upon  each  other,  on  tactics  the  constant 
recourse  to  which  does  not  render  them  the  less  discreditable.  Thus 
because  in  the  chamber  of  the  assassin,  there  was  found  a  lithograph 
portrait  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  the  legitimatists  were  openly  charged 
with  the  crime ;  while  in  their  turn  certain  of  the  legitimatist  prints  dis- 
honoured themselves  by  making,  with  reference  to  the  republicans,  allu- 
sions, the  cruelty  of  which  was  alone  equalled  by  their  utter  absurdity. 
Let  us  hasten  to  add,  for  the  glory  of  the  French  nation,  that  these 
mutual  recriminations  were  transient ;  and  that,  in  a  very  short  time, 
thanks  to  a  generous  sentiment  of  public  decency,  the  cry  which  pre- 
vailed was,  '<  It  is  the  crime  of  a  solitary  fanatic!"  But  this  view  of 
the  case,  so  consonant  with  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  with  the 
high-souled  character  of  the  French  people,  the  courtiers,  a  race  fixedly 
base*minded,  were  not  able  to  appreciate.  They  could  not  understand 
that,  in  seeking  to  extend  the  sphere  of  responsibility,  they  were  slander- 
ing their  country  ;  and,  as  it  was  the  republican  party  which  they  most 
feared,  it  was  upon  the  republican  party  that  they  unhesitatingly  endea- 
voured to  direct  public  suspicion.  A  loyal  soldier.  General  Morand, 
having  demanded  an  audience,  intimated  that  certain  details,  communi- 
cated to  him,  tended  to  fix  the  origin  of  the  plot  upon  the  legitimatists, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  impart  the  particulars  to  the  administrators  of 
justice.  The  intimation  was  received  in  the  most  ungracious,  nay,  re- 
sentful manner,  and  the  general  was  sharply  cross-questioned.  The 
court  would  not  listen  to  any  other  suggestion  than  that  which  involved 
a  party,  which  it  conceived  itself  especially  interested  in  damnifying  in 
public  estimation,  in  the  odium  of  this  atrocious  crime.  **  It's  the  repub- 
licans," cried  they ;  and  a  voice  which  was  not  wont  to  be  contradicted, 
said  with  them :  "  We  know  whence  the  blow  proceeded  ;  the  legitima- 
tists had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It's  the  republicans  P'  in  like  manner 
exclaimed  Bonaparte,  a  Her  the  attempt  of  Nivose. 

As  to  the  ministry,  they  lost  no  time  in  putting  the  mournful  event  to 
the  best  political  advantage  they  could  think  of.  Without  any  other 
guide  than  vague  suspicion,  on  no  other  principle  than  blind  hatred,  they 
ordered  a  host  of  domiciliary  visits,  anticipatory  arrests,  prosecutions. 
Among  other  proceedings,  one  took  place  which,  peculiarly  under  the 
circumstance  that  M.  Thiers  was  minister,  struck  all  observers  with  as- 
tonishment: Armand  Carrel  found  himself  implicated  in  a  prosecution, 
having  for  its  object,  or  for  a  pretext,  the  discovery  of  the  assassin's  ac- 
complices. Yet  M.  Thiers  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Armand 
Carrel,  and,  more  than  that,  knew  him  to  be  scrupulously  true  and 
honourable.  Whether  he  arrested  Armand  Carrel  from  calculation  or 
from  spite,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire ;  in  either  case,  the  fact 
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does  not  ad  mil  of  excuse,  and  wtl]  remain  a  btat  upon  the  memory  of 
M.  Thiers. 

Ministers  did  not  atop  here.  There  are,  in  the  Irfe  of  a  peopTe,  mo- 
ments of  stupor  so  overpowcrifig,  thar  there  is  nothing  which  designing 
men  may  not  then  obtain  from  its  imbecilityi  Ministeri  clearly  saw 
that  France  was  now  in  one  of  tfiese  tits,  and  ihey  took  advantage  of  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  still  further  depriving  the  counlry  of  its  liberties, 
"  My  government  knows  its  duties  and  will  fulfil  them  f"  the  kitig  had 
heretofore  said  in  one  of  hi^proctaniations;  and  the  ministerial  journals 
now  proceeded  to  expand  the  implied  menace  ;  the  lime  had  manifestly 
Come  when  it  was  essential  no  longer  to  delay  providing  for  the  safety 
of  the  head  of  the  state  by  energetic  measures  ,*  it  had  become  obviously 
necessary  to  render  justice  nnore  prompt  in  its  actions  and  more  terrible 
in  its  punishmenla;  to  render  the  inslitulion  of  the  jury  more  strict 
towards  accused  persona  ;  to  gng  the  press,  and  distinctly,  once  for  hII, 
to  place  above  all  discussion  whnteveff  not  only  the  person  of  the  king, 
but  the  C(»nstilutional  monarchy  itself*  Why  any  further  delay  in 
taking  th'^se  so  necessary  steps  I  Had  not  the  attempt  of  the  28lh  of 
July  revealed  clearfy  the  poisonous  source  of  the  great  evil  to  be  over- 
come? Stich  were  the  topics  upon  which  the  government  papers 
harangued,  vying  wi!h  each  other  in  6erce  malignity  towards  the  party 
which  they  assailed*  As  if  there  existed  the  slightest  connexion  in  the 
world  between  the  right  of  free  discussion,  and  the  encouragement  of 
assassinahon  I  As  if  the  act  of  a  bloodlhi  rsty  madman  were  a  sufRcieiit 
ground  for  placing  human  reason  under  interdict. 

There  was  not  even  any  novelty  of  invention  displayed  in  this  device 
of  turning  to  profitable  account  the  momentary  stupefaction  of  a  people  : 
the  ministers  of  Louis  Philippe  were  herein  merely  copyists  of  those  of 
the  Restoration*  After  the  murder  of  the  Due  de  Berri  by  LouveU  the 
royalists  cried  out  in  just  the  same  way ;  *'  It  was  the  opposition  press 
that  directed  the  blow !  The  prmce  has  been  the  victim  of  the  libe* 
imU!"  The  persons  implicated  in  this  calumny  were  precisely,  among 
others  of  the  then  libera!  party,  MM*  de  Broglie,  Thiers,  Guizot,  now 
ministers  of  the  crown  I  Nay,  the  latter  was  personally  struck  by  the 
blow  aimed  at  M.  Decazes,  his  patron  at  the  lime,  whom  M.  Clauzel  de 
Coussergues  denounced  as  the  accomplice  of  LouveK  And  now  M. 
Guizol  unblusbingly  permitted  bimsnlf  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  an 
iniquity,  the  counterpart  of  whif*h  he  had  himself  ere  whlfesuflered  from! 
If  this  b*^  politics,  I  cannot  ei^press  how  deeply  I  pity  politicians  l 

It  had  lieen  determined  to  give  the  victims  of  the  2§th  of  July  a 
magniticenf  funeral,  olisequies  truly  national.  An  august  and  touching 
thought,  had  not  the  ministry  combinetl  with  it,  or  rather  whoHy  enter* 
tained  it  for,  the  purpose  of  making  the  public  grief,  and  indignation  at 
the  piteous  si^ht,  subservient  to  ihe  triumph  of  the  measures  which  it 
meditated.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  5rh  of  Aujjust,  1835.  It 
was  a  sad  and  solemn  spectacle.  From  the  Epiiae  St*  Paul,  where  the 
bodies  had  l>een  deposited  meantime,  to  the  Hotel  des  In val ides,  there 
was,  on  the  whole  line  of  procetsioni  a  sea  of  beards,  a  sea  not  destined 
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CD  this  occasioD  to  be  disturbed  by  any  unexpected  tempest,  and  which 
rolled  slowly  on  through  the  city,  filling  it  with  its  awful  silence. 
Fourteen  funeral  cars  were  seen  advancing,  one  ader  the  other,  along 
the  Boulevard.  The  first  was  that  of  the  young  girl,  so  cruelly  cut  off 
by  an  appalling  chance ;  the  last,  that  of  the  old  imperial  soldier  whom 
death  had  surprised  amidst  the  amusements  of  a  holiday  festival,  after 
having  spared  him  in  so  many  a  desperate  fight !  AAer  him  came,  all 
covered  with  funeral  trappings,  his  war-horse,  accompanying  its  illus- 
trious master  for  the  last  time.  The  church  of  the  Invalides  received 
within  its  walls,  hung  in  black,  and  lit  up  by  innumerable  sepulchral 
tapers,  the  sad  remains  confided  to  it.  The  king,  followed  by  his  sons, 
having  then  sprinkled  holy  water  over  the  bodies,  the  crowd  gradually 
dispersed,  grave,  thoughtful,  silent. 

The  attitude  of  the  clergy  in  the  circumstances  under  consideration* 
manifestly  indicated  hostility  to  the  dynasty  of  Orleans.  After  much 
hesitation,  very  far,  indeed,  from  flattering  to  royalty,  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  had  at  length  prevailed  with  himself  to  pay  the  king  a  visit  of 
congratulation,  and  even  to  officiate  at  the  funeral  service  about  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  church  of  the  Invalides.  But  the  respect  of  the  clergy 
for  the  elder  branch,  betrayed  itself  in  these  singular  words,  addressed 
by  the  archbishop  to  the  king :  <*  In  seeing  as  it  now  does,  sire,  the 
chief  and  the  governing  bodies  of  the  state,  doubly  warned  by  misfor- 
tune on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a  providential  interposition  on  the  other, 
offer  up  at  the  sacred  altars  of  their  church,  a  most  just  tribute  of 
homage  and  thanksgiving,  Religion  is  filled  with  hope!  It  is  filled  with 
hope  for  France!  For  if  ingratitude  towards  God  draw  down  upon 
man  as  his  punishment  the  withdrawal,  for  a  greater  or  less  period,  of 
the  divine  blessing,  the  manifestation  of  humble  and  grateful  faith,  on 
the  contrary,  will  be  attended  by  heavenly  goodness  with  a  multiplica- 
tion of  its  blessings  upon  princes  and  peoples  !^' 

If  there  be  one  rule  of  sound  and  moral  wisdom  more  imperative  than 
another  in  legislation,  it  is  that  the  legislator,  when  about  to  enter  upon 
the  forming  of  a  law,  shall  avoid  all  precipitancy,  all  passion ;  shall 
deliberately  and  carefully  disengage  his  mind  from  any  impressions 
calculated  to  disturb  the  serenity  and  fairness  of  his  judgment.  Yet, 
as  early  as  the  4th  of  August,  at  a  period  when  all  men^s  minds,  in  and 
out  of  parliament,  were  in  a  state  of  excitement  at  the  event  which  had 
occurred  but  a  few  days  previously,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  laid 
before  it  a  number  of  bills,  founded  upon  that  and  other  recent  events, 
drawn  up  and  enforced  in  the  full  spirit  of  ministerial  polemics.  In 
introducing  them  to  the  house,  M.  de  Broglie,  in  a  speech  which  quite 
belied  the  idea  which  the  public  had  formed  of  his  character,  drew  a 
picture  of  the  state  of  France  under  the  empire  of  the  press,  which  pre- 
sented the  most  striking  analogies  with  the  famous  report  of  M.  de 
Chantelauze  in  1630.  On  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  three  bills 
were  laid  before  the  house  by  M.  Persil. 

The  first  of  these,  relating  to  courts  of  assizes,  invested  the  minister 
of  justk^e,  in  reference  to  citizens  accused  of  rebelling,  with  the  power 
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of  constituting  an  many  courts  of  assize  as  ihe  occasion  required;  and 
ftvery  attorney -general  with  the  power  of  abridging  in  case  of  need,  ihe 
usual  formalities  of  prosecutions.  Il  gave  alsu  to  the  presiJent  of  ihe 
cotirl  of  aasize,  the  right  of  removing  by  force  any  prtaoncra,  who  should 
be  giiilly  of  disturbing  the  proeeedingsi  and  of  continuing  Ihe  trial  in 
their  absence. 

The  second,  relating  to  juries,  gave  them  the  power  of  secret  voting, 
and  reduced  the  number  of  voles  necessary  to  constitute  a  majority 
against  a  prIsonf?r  from  eight  to  seven.  It  also  rendered  the  punish- 
ment of  tronsjK>rtation  more  penal  than  before^ 

The  third  bill,  relating  to  the  press,  enacted  that  any  one  publishing 
anything  ofTerisive  to  the  person  of  the  king,  or  assailing  the  principle 
of  the  established  government  of  Fraoce,  should  be  liable  to  imprison- 
mentj  and  to  a  fine  of  from  lOjUOO  to  50,000  francs.  It  forbade  citi- 
i&ens,  under  penalties^  lesi?  than  these,  but  still  exorbitant,  to  take  the 
nante  of  republican,  to  mix  up  the  j>erson  of  the  king  with  discussions 
upon  the  acts  of  the  government ;  to  express  a  hope  or  a  wish  for  the 
destruction  of  the  monarchiciil  and  constitutional  order  of  things  esta- 
blished, or  for  the  restoration  of  the  deposed  dynasty,  to  speak  of  any 
member  of  that  banished  family  as  having  any  right  or  title  whatever 
to  the  crown  j  to  publish  the  names  of  jurors,  before  or  after  a  trial,  or 
any  report  of  tlie  deliberations  of  jurors  amongst  themselves ;  to  get 
up  or  have  anything  to  do  with  subscriptions  in  favour  of  journals  con- 
demned in  any  pcmaliies.  It  further  took  away  from  editors  of  news- 
papers the  privilege  of  giving  blank  signatures;  it  obliged  them  to  de- 
noun*^  the  authors  of  articles  which  should  be  subjected  to  prosecu- 
tion; it  deprived  them  of  the  management  of  their  journals  while  they 
should  be  undergoing  any  imprisonment  under  the  act.  It  declared  that 
00  drawing,  emblematical  representation,  print,  or  lithograph,  should  be 
published  or  oflTered  for  sale,  until  it  had  been  first  submitted  to  the  cen- 
sors^hip ;  and  on  the  same  condition  alone,  it  declared,  might  a  spectacle 
be  produced,  or  a  dramatic  piece  bo  put  upon  the  stage! 

When  we  rt^tlccl,  that  ibis  appalling  body  of  despotic  enactments,  was 
based  upon  Ihe  solitary  atrocity  of  one  frantic  wretch ;  that  an  entire 
nation  was  in  this  way  punished  for  a  crime  which  the  entire  nation 
viewed  with  horror;  that  it  ivas  a  wholly  exceptional  case^  f^uite  un- 
likely to  recur,  which  was  made  the  pretext  for  the  permanent  imposi- 
tion of  such  laws  as  these,  upon  a  |)eople  the  most  civilizt^d  in  the  workl^ 
the  most  jealous  of  its  lilK*rties,  the  most  tried  by  revolutions — the  mind 
is  jjcrfectly  astounded,  and  one  asks  if  it  is  not  all  a  dream. 

It  is  equally  mournful  to  record  that  the  Chaml>era  lesprnded  with  a 
sort  of  savage  impatienee  to  the  demand  thus  made  upon  them.  The 
government  measures  met  with  an  absolutely  convulsive  approbation  in 
the  three  eommiltecs  named  to  lake  them  into  coniiidorafion,  whose  re- 
porters were  r*?f?|x?ctivi.ly  :  for  the  law  as  to  courts  of  assize,  M,  Her- 
Deri;  for  that  n^  to  juries,  M,  Parent ;  for  that  as  to  the  lil>erty  of  the 
press,  M,  Stiut^v.  Nay,  such  was  the  infatuation  now  prevalent  m  the 
Chamber,  that  the  latter  commission  actually  took  upon  itself  to  add  to 
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the  proposed  enactments  others  which  aggravated  their  rigour,  excessive 
as  that  already  was !  It  proposed  to  declare  punishable,  with  fine  and 
imprisonment,  all  attacks  upon  property,  and  all  remarks  calculated  to 
lessen  respect  to  the  oath  taken  by  citizens,  and  to  the  laws ;  it  de- 
manded that  the  amount  of  security  given  by  each  newspaper  should 
be  raised  from  48,000  francs  to  200,000  francs  (100,000  [4000/.]  was 
the  sum  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Chamber) ;  that  this  amount  should 
be  deposited  in  cash,  and  that  the  editor  of  no  paper  should  be  permitted 
to  enter  upon  his  functions  until  he  had  paid  up  one  third  of  the  sum 
m  his  own  name. 

The  discussion  on  these  bills  opened,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
on  the  13th  of  August.  It  gave  rise  to  a  fierce  but  brief  struggle,  and 
experienced  the  anticipated  result;  the  house  had  deliberated,  if  we  may 
use  the  term,  under  the  influence  of  passion,  and  the  ministry  obtained 
even  more  than  it  had  asked.  The  co-operation  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  was  a  matter  of  course ;  and  that  assembly  accordingly  hastened 
to  give  its  sanction  to  those  laws  which  were  destined  to  remain  fixed 
in  the  memory  of  the  people,  and  on  the  page  of  history,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  laws  of  September,  Among  those  who  lifted  up  their 
voices  in  condemnation  of  these  enactments  was  M.  Royer-Collard, 
who,  on  the  occasion,  broke  a  long  parliamentary  silence  by  a  speech 
which  inflicted  upon  ministers  their  first  chastisement  for  the  outrage. 

The  laws  of  September  deprived  accused  persons  of  their  most  pre- 
cious security  against  injustice.  They  falsified,  rendered  null  and  void 
the  institution  of  the  jury.  They  brought  within  the  same  culpable 
category  the  actual  commission  of  a  crime  and  the  discussion  of  a 
theory.  They  converted  the  jjower  of  the  press  into  warfare  exclu- 
sively available  by  the  wealthy  bourgeoisie^  stripping  the  poor  man  and 
his  sacred  interests  of  every  possible  organ  of  defence.  A  fine  consum- 
mation of  the  glorious  revolution  of  July  ! 

The  laws  of  September,  moreover,  re-established  the  censorship,  that 
censorship  against  which  the  liberals,  now  in  power,  had  so  energeti- 
cally raised  their  voices  in  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  That  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  give  the  theatres  a  social  direction  was,  in  our  opi- 
nion, altogether  desirable.  Of  all  the  means  of  governing,  there  is  none 
more  efficacious  and  more  legitimate  than  the  theatre.  To  permit  a  pri- 
vate individual  to  act,  as  his  caprice  dictates,  upon  an  assembly  of  men, 
by  the  seductions  of  the  stage,  the  interest  of  the  drama,  of  whatever 
kind,  the  beauty  of  the  women,  the  talent  of  the  artists,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  decorations,  the  flood  of  light,  this  is  handing  over  to  the 
first  corrupter  who  shall  present  himself  the  souls  of  the  people  as 
his  food ;  it  is  abandoning  to  the  casual  passer-by  the  right  of  poison- 
ing the  sources  of  human  intelligence.  In  a  country  whose  government 
were  worthy  of  the  name,  the  state  could  not  relinquish  the  moral  direc- 
tion of  society  by  means  of  the  theatre,  without  abdicating  its  functions 
altogether.  But  if  the  ministers  in  office,  on  this  11th  of  October,  1835, 
had  projx)sed  to  themselves,  as  their  true  object,  the  realization  of  so 
noble  a  design,  instead  of  reverting  to  all  that  the  censorship  had  here* 
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lofore  exhibited  in  llie  way  of  arbitrary  oppression  and  utter  inefficiency 
for  liny  gofKl  purpose,  Ihey  would  bave  demanded  of  the  legislature  to 
withdruw  I  he  rniinngcmenl  of  the  theatres  from  mere  speculators,  and 
to  transfer  this  tm|KJrtant|  this  natural  charge  to  the  state;  and  tbey 
would  thf  n  have  Icf^  the  details  to  a  committee  or  jury,  a  truly  national 
jury,  eiecled  by  the  people,  elected  only  for  a  limited  period,  and  re- 
niovuble,  meantime,  by  the  people*  They  did  precisely  the  reverse  of 
atl  thi^t  dominated  aa  they  were  by  low-minded  pa^stjons  and  narrow 
views, 

Thu«>  then,  the  rights  of  reason  and  those  of  the  press  were  trampled 
imder  foot  in  the  most  brutal  manner:  by  M.  Thiers,  whom  the  press 
h«d  elevated  to  tbe  high  position  whicb  he  occupied ;  by  M*  de  Broglie, 
who,  under  the  Restoration,  had  openly  declared  himself  the  defender 
of  the  freedom  of  written  thought;  by  M,  Guizot,  who,  as  publicbt  and 
as  profe.«isor,  had  ineesiianily  procluimed  the  sovereignty  of  reason* 
And  these  three  very  men  now  gravely  affirmed,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
that  beyond  the  monarchy  which  it  suited  them  to  uphold,  ihere  was  no 
progress  whatever  to  be  thought  of;  that  mcntni  intelligence  stopped 
short  within  the  limits  which  it  had  pleased  (hem  to  mark  out ;  that  hu- 
manity must  submit  to  remain  imprisoned  within  ihe  barrier  of  the 
form.-^  they  had  chosen  to  draw  up ;  that  it  was,  in  short,  a  crime  lo  in- 
terrupt ihem  even  by  the  utterance  of  a  hope,  a  wish,  a  sigh,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  eon^liiutional  success  f  And  what  is  worse  than  all, 
these  monstrous  pretentions  of  i heirs,  this  utter  burlesque,  liecame,  by 
the  infatuation  of  the  Chambers,  the  law  of  the  land !  And  what  is  more 
remarks bfe  Ihan  all,  these  things  were  passing  amidst  the  ruins  of  five 
or  six  governments  successively  overthrown  and  lying  prostrate,  because 
each  had  successively  had  the  insolence  to  exclaim :  **  I  am  inviolably 
immorud,  not  to  be  questioned  I"  Disorder  truly  wa^al  its  height*  The 
anarchy  of  beliefs  had  been  decreed  in  France,  but  the  peaceful  exami- 
nation of  political  systems  was  declared  to  he  factious !  A  man  was  no 
longer  pfrmitted  to  style  himself  republrcan  in  the  very  country  wherF* 
he  might  go  abotit  proclaiming  himself  an  nlheis^t  with  entire  impunity  [ 
Toenierttiin  doubts  about  God  was  a  legjtimaie  exercise  of  one's  fights; 
to  suggest  a  doubt  about  the  king  was  a  crime  I 
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Ths  year  ISBB  opened  under  Ihe  most  ravourabfe  auspices  for  Louis 
Philippe,  The  Fieaehi  outrage,  by  the  horror  which  it  excited  through* 
ool  France,  hud  greatly  slrengthened  the  monarchy.  Some,  sincere  in 
thiMf  apprehensions,  pressed  more  closely  than  ever  o round  the  throne 
so  remarkably  saved ;  others  afToeted  it>  recognise  tbe  finger  of  God  in 
the  presi^rvation  of  the  king's  life  in  the  very  midst  of  such  appalling 
destruction ;  others  exerted  themsetves  to  convert  into  an  indignation, 
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favourable  to  the  existing  dynasty,  the  grief  which  so  largely  pervaded 
the  community,  by  making,  with  repulsive  ability,  a  commodity  of  the 
unhappy  victims  of  Fieschi,  and  representing  his  atrocity  as  the 
result  of  the  encouragement  given  by  the  opposition  press  to  the  spirit 
of  revolt. 

Though  thus  grossly  maligned,  the  opposition  restrained  its  just 
anger,  postponing  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity  the  expression  of 
its  resentment.  The  legislation  of  September  was  in  full  vigour,  and 
might  not  be  gainsaid.  Society  languished  in  morbid  repose,  and  power 
triumphed,  deriving  its  accession  of  strength  from  public  calamity  and 
mourning. 

At  the  Chiteau,  however,  the  satisfaction  was  not  yet  complete ;  the 
same  impatience  prevailed  there  as  ever,  to  arrive  at  the  long-sighed 
for  sweets  of  a  Personal  government ;  and  this  desire  naturally  became 
all  the  more  vivid  when  any  juncture  of  circumstances  seemed  to  render 
less  essential  the  necessity  for  a  cabinet  strongly  constituted.  The  so- 
briquet Oasitnir  Premier ^  given  to  Casimir  Perier,  sufficiently  mani- 
fested how  insolent  the  ministerial  dictatorship  of  that  arrogant  man 
had  been  deemed,  and  how  galling  it  had  been  to  the  king.  That  this 
dictatorship  should  be  continued  by  MM.  de  Broglie,  Guizot,  and  Thiers, 
a  triumvirate  acting  as  one  man,  was,  iC  possible,  still  more  insupport- 
able. The  king  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  the  courtiers  accordingly 
set  about  putting  an  end  to  the  thing. 

To  sever  the  bonds  wherein  friendship  had  united  the  Due  de 
Broglie  and  M.  Guizot,  was  a  task  ultimately  effected,  but  which,  in 
the  outset  of  the  business,  presented  such  slight  chance  of  success, 
that  it  was  not  for  a  time  entered  upon.  At  this  period  the  two 
chiefs  of  the  Doctrinaire  party  were  considered  perfect  inseparables ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  king  used,  with  a  bitter  smile,  to  call  them  the 
Siamese  Twists, 

All  the  machinations  of  the  intrigants,  therefore,  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  M.  Thiers ;  into  whose  ears  were  breathed,  with  an  air  of  mystery, 
the  most  daring  hopes. 

M.  de  Broglie  had  long  been  tottering  under  the  weight  of  universal 
unpopularity.  The  king  hated  him  cordially;  he  had  given  much  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  foreign  ministers  by  the  stiffness  of  his  manners,  so 
that  M.de  Talleyrand  had  said  of  him,  in  his  impertinent  way.  It  is  M, 
de  Broglie^s  vocation  not  to  be  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  Needed 
there  more  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  downfall?  In  anticipation  of 
that  downfall,  the  tempting  prospect  of  inheriting  the  brilliant  position 
he  occupied,  was  insidiously  held  out  to  M.  Thiers.  Instead  of  an  office 
which  rendered  him  responsible,  in  times  like  these,  for  the  life  of  the 
king ;  which  brought  him  into  compromising  intercourse  with  the  po- 
lice; which  condemned  him  to  an  incessant  and  harassing  struggle 
with  indefatigable  plotters ;  which  kept  him  involved  in  a  chaos  of  de- 
grading cares ;  he  had  displayed  before  him  the  prospect  of  an  office 
which  would  at  once  exalt  him  to  a  position  eminently  dignified  and 
splendid,  giving  him  a  part  in  the  grand  game  which  sovereigns  play 
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amongst  themselves.  What  hig1)er  fortune  could  be  promised  to  bis 
proud  ambition!  And  with  what  n  Ibrill  of  Joy  must  h^  hnve  opened 
bb  mind  to  thfi  intoxirating  idea  of  seeing  the  baiightiest  representativca 
of  ariatocriitic  Eurofie  snliUe  in  him  ihe  modern  nscendRncy  of  plebeimi 
merit.  One  apprehension  nlone^  it  wag  conceived »  might,  pf^rfmps,  ar- 
rest bim  at  tbe  ibreshold  of  a  world  for  which  he  did  not  seem  made, 
and  in  whicb,  consequently!  be  mi|^bt  fear  that  be  should  not  be  able  to 
hold  hts  own,  as  the  phrase  is;  but  here,  too,  care  was  taken  to  smooth 
the  way  for  him.  "  M*  Thiers,"  said  M,  de  Talleyrand^  **  n*est  point 
pan?enu^  U  est  armre/'  And  every  body  bowed  down  before  the  oracle, 
and  M,  Thiers,  authenticated  by  so  eminent  a  master  of  the  ceremontea» 
became  at  once  £he  Uting  in  society. 

Accordingly,  no  one  was  now  seen  more  freqoenily  in  tbe  company 
of  M«dame  de  Dmo^  and  of  NIadame  de  Lieven,  those  charmin»^  queens^ 
who  together  governed  diplomacy  with  despotic  sway.  Was  tbe  draw- 
ing-room inilnence  ibusset  tn  motion,  made  use  of  to  detach  M.  Thiers 
from  the  English,  and  bring  him  over  to  the  continental  alliance  t  The 
friends  of  M*  Guizol  have  thought  so,  but  the  subsequent  facts  hove 
shown,  either  that  no  such  aitempt  was  made,  or  thai  it  failed «  Whal 
is  quite  certain,  however,  is  that  ere  be  had  been  long  amidst  the  circlo 
who  now  be^et  him  whb  their  seductions,  M,  Thiers  had  with  great 
facility  accustomed  himself  to  the  ^/ol  of  the  britUant  position  which 
had  been  suggested  to  him, 

\l  now  only  remained  to  detach  him  from  his  eolleagues,  by  creating 
first  a  cause,  and  then  an  occasion  for  conflict.  The  rivalry  which 
already  existed  between  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Guizot  was  accordingly  in- 
flamed. Offensive  remarks  were  assumed  or  actually  invented,  and 
made  use  of  to  sow  distrust,  and  to  exasperate  self-love,  ever  credulous 
and  touchy.  Mere  passing  jests  were  swollen  into  deliberate  and  deadly 
insults,  into  unpardonable  wrongs.  In  a  word,  the  whole  despicable 
machinery  of  court  intrigue  was  s^X  actively  at  work. 

M*  Thiers  offered  but  a  y^ry  feeble  resistance.  He  was  all  the  more 
disposed  to  yield,  from  the  circumstance  that  he  found  bis  portfoMo 
peculiarly  troublesome  to  bim  at  the  moment*  As  supreme  head  of  the 
police,  it  was  his  business  to  be  ever  on  the  watch,  to  turn  aside  any 
arm  which  should  threaten  the  king's  life.  Now  it  happened  thai  just 
befure  tht^,  he  bad  been  very  anxiotia  lo  get  relieved  for  a  while  from 
ibis  charge,  in  order  that  be  might  snatch  a  brief  holiday  at  Lille,  but 
he  had  not  tK?en  able  to  prevail  upon  either  of  his  doctrinaire  colleagues 
to  perform  tbe  duly  for  him  meantime  |  and,  as  he  had  not  chosen  to 
aggravate  bis  responsibiiity  by  retaining  it  at  a  distance  from  the  5eld 
of  action,  be  had  been  forced  to  remain  at  Paris,  The  necessity,  how* 
ever  was  must  galUng,  and  had  given  rise  to  much  bitterness  of  feeling 
on  bis  part  against  the  colleagues  who  had  been  so  uncomplying*  A 
fine  principle,  truly,  with  messieurs  the  doctrinaires,  to  throw  upon  his 
ahoutders  I  be  whole  weight  of  all  the  inconveniences  and  annovancea 
of  power,  and  lo  rcEaervo  to  themselves  all  its  pleasures  and  advantage?, 
Su  grumbled  M.  Thiers,  partly  oul  of  gefiuioe  annoyance,  partly»  per- 
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haps,  by  way  of  colouring  the  hostile  feelings  tending  to  rupture,  which 
had  been  infused  into  his  mind. 

Still  the  thought  of  betraying  his  colleagues  had  not  yet  entered  bis 
head.  He  took  no  steps  for  precipitating  the  fall  of  the  cabinet  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  All  that  he  did  was  to  habituate  himself  gradually 
to  the  idea  of  doing  without  his  colleagues,  should  fortune  throw  actual 
advancement  in  his  way,  should  he  find  himself  raised  to  the  presidency 
of  the  council  by  the  natural  course  of  events. 

But  if  M.  Thiers  took  no  steps,  others  did.  The  famous  ministry  of 
the  11th  of  October,  secretly  undermined,  was  about  at  length  to  fall. 
All  that  was  wanted  now  was  an  occasion,  and  this  was  not  long  in 
presenting  itself,  whether  by  chance  or  by  management  we  cannot  un- 
dertake to  decide. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1836,  the  minister  of  finance,  M.  Humann, 
took  the  house  entirely  by  surprise,  in  presenting  to  it  the  budget  for 
the  ensuing  year,  by  a  declaration  that  the  present  was  a  favourable 
moment  for  reducing  the  interest  on  the  national  debt.     As  the  words 
quitted  his  lips,  indescribable  astonishment   manifested  itself  on   the 
treasury  bench.   The  Due  de  Broglie  indicated  by  an  expressive  gesture 
his  utter,  his  stupified  amazement,  his  indignation,  and  was  hastily 
rising,  when  M.  Thiers  whispered:  ''Be  quiet,  my  dear  duke;  some- 
thing will  come  of  this."  And,  indeed,  nothing  could  have  been  at  once 
more  unexpected  and  more  serious  than  the  declaration  now  made  by 
M.  Humann.     To  propose  the  reduction  of  the  interest  was  to  alarm 
the  whole  body  of  fundholders,  to  throw  the  Stock  Exchange  into  ex- 
cessive agitation,  to  call  up  the  tempest  of  a  financial  crisis.     We  shall 
enter  more  fully  upon  this  question  further  on,  when  we  come  to  give 
an  account  of  the  debate  which  it  occasioned;  at  present,  we  shall 
merely  observe,  that  it  was  one  of  the  very  highest  importance,  involving 
all  the  principles  upon  which  credit  rests.     And  yet  it  was  without  the 
concurrence  of  his  colleagues,  without  having  consulted  them,  without 
having  given  them  the  slightest  intimation  of  what  he  was  about  to  do, 
and  with  the  full   knowledge  that  it  was  utterly  contrary  to  all  their 
opinions  and  views,  that  M.  Humann  submitted  this  proposition  to  the 
Chamber,  to  Prance!     The  situation  was  striking,  dramatic!     More 
peculiarly  wounded  in  his  privileges  as  president  of  the  council,  M.  de 
Broglie  was  perfectly  furious.     So  little  had  M.  Humann's  declaration 
been  anticipated  by  his  colleagues,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  house  that 
same  day,  M.  Fould  having  asked  M.  Persil  whether  it  was  intended  to 
make  any  reference  to  a  reduction  of  the  debt  in  the  statement  of  the 
budget,  received  a  very  sincere  and  very  decided  answer  in  the  negative. 
But  the  humiliation  of  ministers  became  still  deeper  and  more  galling, 
when  M.  Augustin  Giraud  announced  his  intention  of  putting  some  for- 
mal questions  to  them  on  the  subject  on  the  18th  of  January,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  what  reasons  there  were  to  prevent  the  official  in- 
troduction of  a  measure,  deemed  by  their  own  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer beneficial  and  opportune. 
To  the  questions  with  which  they  were  thus  threatened,  the  colleagues 
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of  the  tniniBler  of  finance  had  to  reply,  first  and  foremost  by  the  dis- 
missal  of  U^  Humami  himself,  and  (his  was  accordingly  deternunud 
upon,  M.  Thiers,  mdetd,  was  disposed  to  a  reconciliation  with  his  in* 
discrE^t  colteague,  and  even  endeavoured  to  ne^'Otiate  it ;  but,  besides 
that  Hie  conduct  of  M.  Humann  towards  the  cabioet  of  which  he  was  a 
number  I  really  me  riled  coo  denrj  nation*  it  waa  necessary  to  sacrifice  a 
victim  to  the  resentment  of  the  dcicinnaires,  men  essentially  haughty 
and  implacable.  A  ball  given  by  M*  de  Oroglie  just  immediately  nftct 
ehia  affair,  made  matters  still  worse.  The  friends  of  M.  de  Broglie 
clustered  around  bim,  whilst  those  of  M.  Humann  kept  themselves 
apart,  and  thus  inflicted  an  additional  wound  upon  the  duke^a  self  love. 
The  bitterness  of  leeiing  was  thus  exasperated  beyond  the  possibility  of 
reconciliation  ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  January ,  the  day  fixed 
for  M,  Giraud's  questions  to  be  [>ut»  a  royal  ordonnance  replaced  M. 
Humann  by  M,  d'Argout. 

The  explanations  called  for  by  M,  Giraiid  altogether  disappointed 
public  curiosity «  M.  Humann  sought  to  make  out  his  case  in  a  very 
embarrassed  manner,  and  with  a  humility  altogether  equivocal,  M. 
Giraud  insisted  upon  a  clearer  statement;  and,  at  last,  M«  de  Broglie,  in 
a  fury  of  arrogant  passion,  jumped  op  and  exclaimed^  "  We  are  asked 
whether  it  is  the  intention  of  government  to  propose  this  measure!  I 
answer :  No  1     ts  that  clear  enough  ?" 

This  was  precisely  what  the  Thiers  party  had  been  looking  for.  Iti 
a  system  where  the  most  sacred  interests  are  never  thought  of  by  *he 
go%'ernmenl  or  the  legislature,  except  with  reference  to  their  own  mise- 
rable ends,  where  the  highest  quesiions  of  policy  and  morals  are  only 
regarded  by  those  who  bring  them  forward  as  the  means  of  making 
and  unmaking  ministries,  it  was  quite  a  matter  of  course  to  view  the 
rcTCJuction  of  interest  question  simply  as  a  machine  which  might  be  em- 
ployed against  the  cabinet.  The  chief  of  the  doctrinaire  party  would 
not  consent  to  such  a  measure i  their  parliamentary  rivals,  therefore, 
took  it  up  vigorously;  and  M,  Humann  had  opened  a  breach  in  the 
miniattjrial  fortifications  through  which  the  ambitious  and  discontented 
hastened  to  rush. 

M.  Thiers  reckoned,  amongst  the  pnrliatnentary  majority,  a  certain 
number  of  partisans  who  loved  him  with  alt  the  hate  with  which  they 
haled  MM.  de  Broglie  and  Gui^ot.  All  those  who  burned  to  sypplam 
or  mortify  the  doctrinaires,  now  rallied  round  M,  Thiers*  The  oppor- 
tunity was  favourable!  Ihe  roud  all  marked  out*  M,  Gouiti  was  to  takd 
the  iniuntive  by  expounding,  from  ihe  tribune,  the  advon(nj»es  to  result 
from  a  reduction  of  the  interest;  the  subject  was  then  to  be  proposed 
for  discussion,  and,  on  a  division,  the  Thiers  party  was  to  unite  with 
the  opposition  in  favour  of  the  proposition;  the  cabinet  of  the  lltb  of 
October,  overthrown  by  Lh©  majority  thus  obtained,  would  gtvc  place  ta 
a  ministry,  selected  from  among  the  conquerors^  and  headed  by  M^ 
Thiers*  Such  was  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  M*  Thiers  did  not  him* 
self  take  any  part  in  it,  cither  because  he  could  not  as  yet  dnrc  alto- 
gether to  breisk  with  the  doctrinaires,  or  because,  more  probably,  h^' 
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shrank  from  the  dishonour  of  such  treachery.  He  did  more ;  he  induced 
several  of  his  friends,  and  amongst  others  M.  Ganneron,  to  vote  for  the 
cabinet ;  and,  for  himself,  stood  prepared  to  meet  the  shock  of  the  tiers- 
parti  on  this  question  with  honourable  energy. 

And  he  did  so:  on  the  4th  of  February,  1836,.the  contest  having 
been  begun  in  the  Chamber  by  an  able  and  erudite  speech  from  M. 
Gouin  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  the  interest,  and  M.  Passy  having 
warmly  supported  his  views,  M.  Thiers  ascended  the  tribune.  <'  The 
measure  is  just,*'  he  exclaimed,  '*  but  it  is  harsh  and  oppressive.'*  And 
he  proceeded  to  develope  this  argument  in  a  brilliant  speech.  His  case 
was  a  bad  one ;  for,  viewing  it  with  reference  entirely  to  its  intrinsic 
merits,  and  independently  of  the  party  which  took  it  up  for  party  pur- 
poses, the  measure  opposed  by  M.  Thiers  was  in  every  respect  unas- 
sailable. We  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  this  further  on. 
And  yet,  never  had  M.  Thiers  displayed  more  genuine  oratorical  power. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  never  had  he  been  met  with  more  determined 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  assembly  he  addressed.  As  he  was  speak- 
ing, he  seemed  to  feel  it  vibrate  with  anger  and  impatience.  Succes- 
sively combated  by  M.  Humann,  his  colleague  of  the  previous  evening, 
by  M.  Berryer,  by  M.  Saustet,  by  M.  Dufaure,  he  was  fain  to  give  way. 
On  the  6th  of  February  the  adjournment  of  the  question  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  two.  On  the  rising  of  the  house,  all  the  ministers 
proceeded  to  tender  their  resignations  to  the  king.  And  the  next  day 
the  Chamber  accepted  these  resignations  by  a  second  vote,  confirming 
that  of  the  day  before,  declaring  that  the  question  should  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

There  was  something  very  remarkable  in  all  these  proceedings.  Now, 
is  it  possible,  for  instance,  to  suppose  that  M.  Humann  merely  obeyed 
his  own  personal  impulses,  in  throwing  into  the  Chamber  and  into  the 
cabinet  this  brand  of  discord,  just  at  a  time  when  the  government  was 
beginning  to  work  freefy,  and  when  the  bourgeoisie  were  enjoying  un- 
accustomed tranquillity  ?  What  could  have  induced  M.  Humann  to 
take  his  colleagues  by  surprise  in  this  way,  at  the  imminent  risk,  nay, 
at  the  certainty  of  creating  utter  confusion  ?  The  most  perspicuous 
friends  of  MM.  de  Broglie  and  Guizot  were  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
the  whole  movement  was  the  result  of  a  secret  impulse  given  by  the 
hand  of  an  august  pereonage.  It  is  certain  that  several  habitues  of  the 
Ch&teau  voted  on  this  occasion  against  the  cabinet,  and  it  is  pretty  well 
understood  that  negotiations  took  place  between  M.  de  Montalivet,  one 
of  the  king*s  most  devoted  adherents,  and  M.  de  Malleville,  a  member 
of  the  Tiers- Parti.  One  thing,  beyond  any  manner  of  doubt,  is,  that 
the  ministers  of  the  11th  of  October,  notwithstanding  all  the  unhesitating 
services  rendered  by  them  to  the  dynasty  of  Orleans,  weighed  terribly 
heavy  upon  the  head  of  that  dynasty,  who  had  never  felt  himself  truly 
king,  until  the  day  when  he  found  it  possible  to  make  M.  Guizot  afraid 
of  M.  Thiers,  and  M.  Thiers  of  M.  Guizot. 

The  bundle  remained  to  be  taken  quite  to  pieces  and  broken  up,  for 
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good  aod  all.  The  folluwmg  circumstances  farouted  ihe  views  of  tlie 
Chateau  in  this  direction  i 

M.  <Juia:ot  was  about  to  lose  the  pecuniary  advaotages  of  office,  and 
he  was  nol  rich ;  his  friends  were,  therefore,  anxious  to  place  him  in 
some  position  which  should  raise  him  above  all  vulgar  anxieties,  and, 
for  this  purpose,  they  took  active  measures  to  secure  for  him  the  Pre- 
sidency of  the  Chamber •  M*  Thiers,  who  had  not  been  taken  into  their 
confidence  Iji  the  matter,  when  he  heard  of  what  was  going  on  was 
deeply  olTended*  Why,  in  an  affair  which  so  nearly  interested  him, 
had  he  been  thus  completely  passed  over  1  The  affront  touched  him 
all  the  more  sensibly,  (hat  he  had  just  sacrificed  himself  for  the  doctii- 
naires^  and  rhat  he  should  have  been  by  no  means  disinclined  to  the 
arm-chair  now  held  out  to  rival  ambition* 

One  day,  as  M,  Guissot  was  with  M.  Thiers  in  his  carriage,  and  while 
the  latter  could  scarcely  conceal  the  irritaUon  which  was  working  with- 
in: *'  Several  of  my  friends,"  said  M,  Guizot,  **  destine  the  Prealdency 
of  the  Choml>er  for  me,  and  I  shall  try  for  it,'*  '^^  I  shall  not,"  sharply 
returned  M*  Thiers,  touched  lo  the  quick  by  this  introduction  of  the 
subject ;  *'  tlie  intimation,  however,  comea  somewhat  bte :  supposing  I 
had  entertained  the  idea;"  and  thereupon  ilie  colleagues  separated,  ex- 
cessively dissatisfied  with  each  other.  The  project  was  abandoned ; 
but  it  had  created  in  the  bosom  of  iVI.  Thiers  a  feeling  of  resentment, 
which  those  about  him  contrived  to  fan  into  a  Ilame^  by  working  upon 
his  vanity,  ll  was  intimated  to  M,  Thiers,  and  the  king  was  not  the 
last  person  to  convey  the  intimation,  that  public  opinion  held  bim  inca- 
pable of  sustaining  the  weight  of  office^  unaided  by  the  able  heads  and 
firm  Jiands  of  the  doctrinaires.  Why,  he  was  insidiously  asked,  why 
did  he  lose  any  time  in  proving  how^  utterly  unfounded  was  a  supposi* 
tton  so  injurious  to  his  reputation,  by  seizing  wiih  a  bold  hand  the  un- 
occupied reins  of  power  ?  The  eflect  of  such  suggestions  as  these  upon 
a  man,  confident  in  hb  destiny,  greatly  moved  to  excitement,  and  who 
had  hitherto  lived  amidst  all  the  intoxications  of  flattery,  may  be  easily 
imagined,  iMoreover,  it  happened  that,  from  a  too  common  ignorance 
of  the  intrigues  and  manceuv rings  at  court,  the  opposition  journals  at 
this  time  very  unintentionally  assisted  the  secret  poUcy  of  the  Chateau* 
In  an  article  upon  the  ministenal  crisis^  Armand  Carrel,  in  reference  to 
the  future  career  of  M.  Thiers,  when  separated  from  his  old  auxiliaries, 
had  expressed  the  most  provoking  doubts  of  his  success^  M,  Thiers 
had  been  the  literary  colleague  of  Armand  Carrel;  he  regarded  him 
with  admiration  largely  mixed  up  with  fear,  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
any  judgment  passed  upon  him  by  his  former  ally,  and  his  pride  had 
often  and  often  been  previously  wounded  by  the  arrows  launched  at 
him  from  that  man!y  hand.  Driven  to  extremity  in  this  way,  he  re* 
solved  to  show  the  world  what  he  couLd  do.  His  ambition,  too,  was 
everywhere  snef?red  at  as  a  ftttile  absurdity,  by  M.  Piscatory,  M,  de 
Brnglic's  particular  friend*  On  hearing  this  last  indignity,  he  a?  once 
made  up  his  mind,  **  They  defy  me»"  he  exclaimed^  with  passionate 
energy,  ^^  they  defy  me  to  form  a  cabinet  i     From  this  moment  it  is 
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formed  t"  And  he  made  his  word  good.  On  the  22d  of  February, 
1836,  the  MoniUur  published  ordonnances,  naming  MM.  Thiers,  presi- 
dent of  the  council  and  minister  of  foreign  aflairs ;  Sauzet,  keeper  of 
the  seals,  and  minister  of  justice  and  public  worship ;  De  Montalivet, 
minister  of  the  interior ;  Passy,  minister  of  trade  and  public  works ; 
Pelet  de  la  Lozdre,  minister  of  public  instruction ;  Marshal  Maison,  mi* 
nister  of  war ;  Admiral  Duperre,  minister  of  marine ;  and  d'Argout, 
minister  of  finance. 

A  grand  fault  had  been  here  committed,  peculiarly  surprising  on  the 
part  of  a  man  who  had  adopted  the  famous  maxim  :  Ihe  king  reigns^ 
not  governs.  While  MM.  de  Broglie,  Guizot,  and  Thiers  remained 
united,  M.  Mole  would  have  sought  in  vain  the  materials  of  a  cabinet, 
independent  of  and  able  to  stand  against  that  triumvirate.  As  to  the 
Tiers-Parti  it  had  shown  the  extent  of  its  strength  in  The  Three  Days^ 
Ministry.  So  that,  while  M.  Thiers  continued  the  ally  of  the  doctri- 
naires,  there  was  but  one  ministry  possible,  that  could  be  formed  so  as 
to  endure.  In  separating  from  his  old  colleagues,  M.  Thiers  entirely 
changed  the  face  of  things :  he  efiectually  put  an  end  to  all  parliamen- 
tary discipline  ;  he  enabled  the  king  to  choose  among  several  cabinets 
equally  possible,  though  all  feeble,  and  he  placed  himself  quite  at  the 
mercy  of  royal  authority,  now  all-powerful.  The  king  might  well  think 
that  his  star  at  length  prevailed,  when  there  seemed  no  other  limit  to 
his  power  than  his  own  will.  And  he  was  more  than  half  right ;  with 
the  ministry  of  the  11th  of  October,  parliamentary  government  ceased 
to  exist ;  the  personal  government  became  then  established. 

And  here  was  a  proof  of  the  entire  fallacy  of  the  publicists,  who,  like 
Benjamin  Constant,  had  rested  their  theories  on  the  chimera  of  an  auto- 
maton monarch,  submitting  placidly  to  the  despicable  part  of  enacting 
the  mere  show  and  paraded  majesty,  deriving,  finally,  all  power  from 
himself,  but  never  himself  exercising  it ;  constantly  engaged  in  deceiv- 
ing the  people,  as  to  the  necessity  for  him  and  his  eternal  idleness,  and, 
in  fact,  merely  occupying  the  highest  place  by  himself  and  his  descen- 
dants, in  order  to  prevent  the  minds  of  ambitious  men  from  dwelling  on 
too  exalted  hopes.  How  could  it  be  ever  imagined,  that  a  king  would 
content  himself  with  so  imbecile  a  character?  Or,  if  he  were  despicable 
enough  to  be  so  contented,  that  he  would  not  be  overwhelmed  with 
universal  contempt? 

Royalty  should  be  either  a  force  or  a  symbol.  If,  in  England,  it 
needs  not,  for  the  maintenance  of  its  existence,  to  act  and  govern  di- 
rectly, this  is,  because  it  is  there  simply  the  head  of  an  aristocracy, 
which  acts  and  governs  for  all ;  because  it  there  represents  a  political 
association  of  which,  as  of  itself,  hereditary  succession  i?  the  essence; 
because,  in  a  word,  it  is  there  identical  in  nature  with  the  ruling  class. 
But  in  France,  as  every  one  knows,  the  aristocracy  has  been  utterly 
destroyed ;  the  privileges  of  the  middle  ages  have  been  abolished  for 
ever ;  in  every  direction,  except  that  of  the  throne  itself,  the  transmission 
of  political  power  has  been  put  an  end  to,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
claims  of  merit  over  those  of  birth,  has  become  the  constitutive  princi- 
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pie  of  the  ruling  class*  Id  FrancSf  iherefore,  roynlt^^  is  an  exceplion, 
inslcad  of  being  a  symbol;  It  Is  the  representative  of  that  which  it  has 
been  thought  expedient  to  destroy,  frssiead  of  being  the  expression  of 
thai  which  tjxistsj  it  personifies  ihe  idea  of  repose,  in  the  face  of  a  hour* 
geoisie,  which  has  only  achieved  power  by  dint  of  activity ;  it  sfrtnds 
immovable  on  a  pedestal,  around  which  rushes,  in  constant  agUniion, 
fretting,  fuming,  excited,  the  most  reslleas  community  of  EurojK?.  As 
a  matter  of  cotirse,  ii  is  necessury,  in  France,  for  royalty  lo  be  all,  or 
IE  perishes;  it  must  annihilate  the  elective  principle,  that  weapon  of  ihe 
bourgeoisie,  or  it  will  fn II  crushed  under  the  ruins  of  overt hrow^n  he^ 
reditary  succession.  The  court  perfectly  understood  this»  Hence  its 
eagerness  to  place  ihe  throne  above  aU  questioning;  hence  the  dark 
machinBlious  which  we  have  recorded »  But  to  sow  division  amongst 
the  leaders  of  ih*^  majonty,  to  render  the  majority  among  themselves 
a  prey  to  fatal  jealousies  and  rivnlries,  was  not  enough  :  the  majority 
cowld  be  thoroughly  subjected  only  by  corruption,  by  assimilating  its 
position  to  that  of  a  maj^ter,  whom  his  chief  slave  has  sent  utterly  in- 
toxicated lo  bed,  that  he  may  command  in  hitf  place;  the  progress  of 
this  corruption  is  the  sad  picture  which  it  remains  for  us  to  set  before 
our  readers.  A  sad  picture,  indeed  I  for  from  the  Chamber  down  wards, 
corruption  was  destined  lo  falf^  drop  by  drop,  upon  ^verj  portion  of 
society,  to  penetrate  its  innermost  recesses,  and  lo  reduce  it  to  a  stale 
of  degradation  which  has  no  example,  but  in  the  history  of  the  Lower 
Empire. 
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BOOK  THE  FIFTH. 

FROM  THE  BBOXNNIiro  OP  THE  TIAR  1836  TO  THAT  OF  THS  TIAR  1840. 


CHAPTER  I. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1886,  the  doors  of  the  Palais  du  Luxem- 
bourg were  thrown  open  for  another  trial.  The  Court  of  Peers  was 
about  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  assassin  of  the  2dth  of  July,  and  his 
accomplices.  In  the  body  of  the  court,  in  front  of  the  clerks'  table, 
were  displayed,  among  other  proofs  against  the  prisoners,  a  machine, 
sustaining  a  number  of  guns  in  an  inclined  position,  an  extinguished 
firebrand,  a  dagger,  a  shot  belt  with  a  quantity  of  bullets  in  it,  an  iron 
gauntlet,  and  a  blood-stained  rope.  The  crowd  assembled  in  the  gal- 
leries, looked  on  with  a  mixture  of  wild  curiosity  and  intense  horror. 

The  prisoners  were  brought  in.  They  were  five  in  number,  of  whom 
three  more  especially  fixed  the  attention  of  the  spectators. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  man  of  under  size,  exceedingly  impetuous 
in  his  movements.  His  face,  disfigured  by  recent  wounds,  expressed 
nt  once  cunning  and  daring.  The  forehead  was  narrow,  the  hair 
short,  the  left  corner  of  the  mouth  was  raised  by  a  scar ;  his  smile  was 
fawning  and  insidious,  while  his  lips  were  full  of  a  character  of  impu- 
dence and  grossness.  He  kept  constantly  moving  about,  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  all  the  attention  to  himself;  insulting  every 
now  and  then,  some  person  or  other  amongst  the  audience  with  a  fa- 
miliar recognition,  and  ostentatiously  making  the  most  of  bis  odious 
importance. 

The  second  was  a  pallid,  sickly-looking  old  man,  but  with  an  austere- 
ness  of  physiognomy,  a  dark  fire  in  his  stern  eyes,  an  inflexible  calm- 
ness in  every  (bature  of  his  Roman  face,  which  told  that  the  heart 
within  was  not  sickly  or  weak  like  the  frame  which  held  it.  He  ad- 
vanced slowly  to  the  bar,  seated  himself  in  the  place  pointed  out  to 
him,  without  manifesting  the  slightest  sign  of  emotion ;  and,  with  his 
head  resting  on  his  emaciated  hand,  remained  in  exactly  the  same  mo- 
tionless position  throughout  the  proceedings,  his  eye  fixed,  but  on  no 
apparent  object,  indifferent  to  all  that  was  passing  around  him,  intent, 
as  it  seemed,  on  the  contemplation  of  the  world  of  thought  within  him. 
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The  third  wtis  only  remarkable  (or  ihe  utter  abjectness,  the  prostra* 
tiou  ofhiti  despair. 

Before  we  ^Ive  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  it  is  oeceasary  to 
re»tume  our  nar  rntlve  of  I  be  affair  itself,  from  the  point  at  which  we 
leA  io  the  precediiig  chapter, 

T'he  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  hnrrible  caiastrnphe 
which,  on  the  28th  of  July,  lS3i>i  threw  all  Paris  into  conaternatioOp 
A  few  moments  alter  the  ex  plosion,  a  girl,  coming  from  the  Salpeiriere 
iluspital,  crossed  the  Boulevard  at  the  top  of  the  Jordin-Torc.  A  nior* 
tal  pallor  overspread  her  face,  and  with  wild  and  haggard  looks,  full 
of  anguish,  she  seemed  to  interrogate  each  person  dhe  passed.  On 
arriving  al  No,  50,  and  learning  that  tn  that  house  had  the  explosion 
taken  place,  she  precipitately  retraced  her  footsteps  ;  and  having  merely 
remained  tn  the  Sal  pel  Here  long  enough  to  change  her  clothes,  hastily 
quiititd  thai  asylum,  and  ran  on.  Sfie  wept  and  trembled,  incessantly 
repealing,  in  a  half  stifled  voic^,  *' It's  all  over  with  me  !"  This  was 
th«  assassin's  misiresu,  Nina  Laasave, 

In  her  fear  and  confusion,  she  rushed  direct  to  the  house  of  an  old 
harness^maker,  named  Morey,  with  whom  her  lover  had  been  in  fre- 
quent communication*  He  received  her  with  the  utmost  kindnesf,  did 
his  best  to  reassure  her,  look  her  to  a  house  in  which  he  thought  she 
would  be  able  lo  remain  perfectly  secure,  and  on  quitting  her,  pro- 
mised to  see  her  again  the  next  day.  He  accordingly  reiurned  on  the 
following  mrjfnrng,  afrrompaoied  by  a  porter  with  a  box,  and  it  waslhia 
which  led  lo  the  Tut  I  discovery  of  the  whole  business.  This  txjx  belonged 
to  the  assassin,  and  had  been  carried  some  hours  before  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  deed,  to  the  lodgings  of  a  journeyman  stonemason  known  to 
the  parlies,  with  instructions  that  it  should  be  given  op  to  no  person  but 
to  Morey.  There  was  no  difficulty,  of  course,  in  tracing  the  progress  of 
this  box  from  one  place  to  another,  by  means  of  the  ticket  porters  to 
whom  il  had  been  successively  entrusted  ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  3d 
of  Augui^t,  1835,  the  asylum  in  which  Nina  Lassave  had  been  placed, 
was  entf^red  by  the  police.  On  seeing  men  approach,  she  attempted  to 
kill  herseU",  but  the  impulse  of  despair  was  frustrated  by  the  agents  of 
government.  She  then  drew  from  her  bosom,  probably  tor  the  purpose 
of  dt^stroying  it,  a  note,  which  on  being  taken  posses^sion  of,  was  found 
to  eon  tain  these  words  i  "  You  are  requested  not  again  to  come  to  see 
Nina;  this  evening  she  will  have  ceased  to  exist.  She  leaves  in  her 
chamber  the  thing  deposited  in  her  charge.  This  comes  of  having 
abandoned  her.  Adieu !"  On  being  interrogated,  she  for  some  lime 
refused  to  enter  into  any  expfanations  ;  btii  she  at  length  confessed,  that 
ft  was  Morey  who  had  brought  the  hix  to  her  lodgings,  and  that  it  was 
lo  him  the  note  was  destined. 

Morey  cherished  towartis  kinp  and  kingship  an  implacable  and  con- 
cent rated  animosity.  A  strong  and  energetic  soul  in  a  worn*out  body, 
he  snid  little,  but  possessed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  that  command  over 
himsF'Ifand  oiherSi  which  one  sole  pasttion,  aidf^d  by  an  utter  disregard 
of  life,  gives  for  good  or  for  ilL     He  was  arrested  and  taken  before  the 
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magistrate;  but  here  he  displayed  such  immovable  firmness,  such  entire 
presence  of  mind,  and  replied  with  such  coolness  to  the  questions  which 
were  put  to  him,  that  he  was  set  at  liberty.  When  justice,  thinking 
she  had  given  him  too  easy  a  bargain,  determined  to  repossess  herself 
of  his  person,  he  opened  his  door  to  her  agents  himself  with  the  utmost 
tranquillity,  and  as  tranquilly  accompanied  them  to  the  prison  gates. 

The  most  important  arrest,  ader  that  of  Morey,  was  that  of  a  grocer 
Banned  Pepin,  a  man  constitutionally  most  feeble-minded,  most  timid, 
most  uncalculated,  to  all  appearances,  for  a  hero  or  an  assassin :  but 
who  had  somehow  or -other  got  mixed  up  with  the  disturbances  of  June, 
and  had  been,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  verdict  of  acquittal  which  he 
had  received,  ever  since  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  police.  A  search 
was  made  in  his  house  by  only  three  agents  of  police ;  he  had  managed 
to  get  out  of  their  way  and  make  his  escape.  Where  could  he  be  hid  ? 
The  police  were  for  a  longtime  unable  to  answer  this  question,  and 
some  false  intelli^nce  designedly  conveyed  to  the  papers,  and  rapidly 
spread  by  them  throughout  the  kingdom,  made  it  generally  supposed  that 
the  fugitive  had  quitted  Prance  i  when  all  at  once,  M.  Gisquet  received 
information  that  his  agents  had  got  scent  of  him ;  that  he  had  sought  a 
retreat  in  the  depths  of  the  Forest  of  Cre^y,  between  Meaux  and  Coulom- 
miers ;  and,  accordingly,  in  a  very  short  time  afterwards,  Pepin  was 
arrested  at  Magny,  where  he  was  found  in  his  shirt,  concealed  in  a  false 
cupboard,  in  a  recess,  sinking  almost  out  of  his  senses  with  fear. 

Besides  the  other  two  men,  Boireau  and  Bescher,  common  labourers 
or  mechanics,  who  figured  in  the  trial,  (he  police  laid  hands  on  several 
other  individuals,  of  whom,  however,  the  public  heard  nothing  more  in 
the  affair.  At  Peronne,  for  instance,  in  the  night  of  the  dOth  and  31st 
of  July,  1835,  it  is  related  that,  availing  himself  of  the  moment  wherein 
one  of  the  town  gates  was  opened  to  admit  a  diligence,  a  man  slipped 
privately  into  the  town.  He  was  without  hat,  and  without  passport,  or 
authenticating  papers  of  any  description.  On  being  seized  and  con- 
ducted before  the  chief  officer  of  gendarmerie,  he  could  give  no  satis- 
factory account  of  hinself,  and  it  being  especially  remarked  that  one  of 
his  hands,  which  he  studiously  endeavoured  to  keep  from  observation, 
bore  the  mark  of  a  recent  wound,  apparently  made  by  a  rope  passing 
through  it  swiflly  and  roughly,  he  was  forwarded  to  Paris,  but  no 
further  indications  at  all  connecting  him  with  the  plot  were  made  out. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  mystery  which  had  in  the  first  instance 
enveloped  the  assassin  himself,  gradually  dissipated.  He  had  himself 
given  in  the  name  and  description,  Girard,  native  of  Lodeve;  but  upon 
information  acquired  by  M.  Olivier  Dufresne,  inspector  of  prisons,  M. 
Lavocat  was  taken  to  see  him,  and  at  once  recognised  him.  His  true 
name  was  Fieschi. 

Endowed  with  an  energy  and  shrewdness  which,  in  him,  merely 
served  to  promote  the  aims  of  an  inveterate  and  grovelling  turpitude  ; 
vain  in  a  degree  which  amounted  well  nigh  to  insanity,  this  man's  life 
had  been  stained  with  every  infamy.'  Having  undergone  his  sentence 
as  a  convicted  thief  and  forger — afler  having  in  his  earlier  days  fought 
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bravdy  as  a  soldier — he  quitted  the  prisou  at  Embrun,  the  lover  t)t  a 
womatif  whose  daughter  he  udarward^  seduced,  hi  htirii  everything 
i^med  monstrous*  even  his  origin.  He  was  a  native  of  Corsica,  a 
land  which  prides  itself,  and  justly,  on  Ihe  high-souled  rnce  to  which  it 
gives  hirih ;  yet  never  did  a  baser  scoundrel  dishonour  any  cotintry. 
For  a  long  lime  afier  leaving  limbruii,  he  carried  from  one  town  lo 
another  hb  restlessness  of  i^pirii,  his  vicesi  and  his  poverty  ;  his 
knavery,  all  tlie  white,  never  doiz»g  more  for  him  than  lo  procure  sua* 
tenaoce  on  his  way.  Coming  to  Pans  in  1830,  uitrucled  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  fjeriod,  which  promised  him  occupation,  he  managed,  by 
his  shrewdness,  to  obtain  employment  m  several  ways,  almost  alt  of 
them  productive  of  more  prohi  than  honour*  For  instance,  by  means 
of  forged  certificates,  he  got  the  government  to  ejcteod  to  him  the 
favours  they  reserved  for  such  political  offenders  as  chose  to  give  in 
llietr  adhesion.  Prepared  to  be  ihe  agent  of  any  atrocity,  he  utTered 
his  murderous  services  to  those  who  were  pleased  to  patronise  him. 
Having  sold  body  and  soul  to  the  police,  he  now  mijsed  himself  up  with 
ihe  diseontenled,  and,  fanning  the  Unme  of  revolt,  threw  himself  m  a 
gale  position  behind  the  burncndes  of  insurrection,  brnndiahing  a  dag- 
ger, and  deciaiming  with  incendiary  violence  against  the  governmeni, 
whose  slave  he  was;  until,  detected  by  tho^  whom  he  was  urging  on 
to  destruction,  he  became  u^elesi^  to  his  employers,  and,  being  dismissed 
by  them,  was  once  more  reduced  to  utter  distress*  aggravated  by  the 
personal  danger  to  which  hts  treitchery  exposed  him,  at  the  hands  of 
those  whom  he  had  aought  to  betray.  In  this  pos^jtion,  so  full  of  misery, 
of  ignominy,  of  peril,  abandoned  by  one  of  the  two  women  whom  he 
dishonoured  with  an  incestuous  alfection,  desperate,  furious,  impotent 
for  all  but  for  crime,  he  now  meditated  some  terrible  blow ;  what  thai 
blow  was,  and  how  it  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose  we  have  related* 
There  probably  never  existed  such  a  thing  as  a  thoroughly  complete 
villain  ;  a  man  without  some  one  good  quality  or  other,  and  accordingly 
Fieschi  possessed  one  virtue: — gratitude.  M.  Lavocat,  director  of  the 
Gobelins  manufactory,  had  gnined  his  esteem  by  treating  him  kindly 
in  softie  employment,  which  Piesehi  had  by  his  specious  manner  suc' 
eeeded  in  obtaining  from  him,  a  considerable  lime  before  the  commis- 
iion  of  the  crime  of  July,  ft  was  conceived  by  the  authorities,  judging 
from  the  turn  of  mind  manifested  in  all  that  had  fallen  from  the  prisoner 
since  his  arrest,  that  the  surest  way  of  extracting  a  confession  from  him 
would  be  lo  subject  him  to  the  |>ersanal  influence  of  hrm  whom  he  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  bis  benefactor-  The  Court  of  Peers  had  dele- 
gated the  preparatory  arrangements  of  the  trial  to  M,  Pasquier,  and  the 
peers  whom  he  had  named  for  that  purpose,  and  by  these  M,  Lav  oca  t 
was  rerjuested  to  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  Fieschi,  and  see  whether  he 
could  induce  him  lo  make  the  desired  confession,  A  commission  most 
painful  and  objectionable,  ^nd  which  no  man,  especially  in  a  country 
like  Prance,  ran  accept  without  incurring  the  censure  of  public  optnion, 
without  indicting  a  grievous  wound  upon  the  most  suseeplible  of  human 
instincts. 
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With  M.  Lavocat  Fieschi  enacted  a  part  composed  for  the  occasion, 
the  hypocrisy  of  which  became  afterwards  apparent.  He  exaggerated 
the  expression  of  his  gratitude  in  the  most  inflated,  in  the  most  bur- 
lesque terms ;  and,  in  fact,  by  dint  of  so  emphatically  setting  it  forth  to 
M.  Lavocat,  he  conceived  a  notion  that  it  might  be  converted  into  a 
safeguard  for  himself,  and,  with  this  impression,  in  order  that  the  man 
from  whom  he  thus  looked  for  protection  might  acquire  with  the  govern- 
ment the  necessary  influence  and  power,  he  gave  out  that  it  was  he,  in 
fact,  who  had  been  the  preserver  of  the  king's  life.  •*  At  the  moment 
of  accomplishing  the  fatal  design,^'  said  he,  ^*  I  perceived  my  benefac- 
tor, and  1  became  agitated  ;  my  hand  shook,  the  machine  got  lowered 
two  or  three  inches,  and  missed  its  aim.'' 

As  to  the  confession  required  from  him,  he  at  first  refused  to  make 
any.  Then  beginning  with  vague  hints,  he  led  his  examiners  into  a 
perfect  maze  of  subterfuges  and  lies,  of  half  disclosures  contradicted 
the  moment  af\er  they  were  made.  It  was  evident  that  his  object  was 
to  keep  what  secrets  he  had  to  himself,  until  he  was  offered  an  equiva- 
lent, and  the  administrators  of  justice  accordingly  so  grossly  forgot 
their  duty  as  to  hold  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  a  pardon,  which  they 
had  fully  made  up  their  minds  he  should  never  receive.*  Did  M.  La- 
vocat, it  will  be  asked,  contribute  to  encourage  in  him  the  dastard  hope 
of  purchasing  his  life  by  the  betrayal  of  his  accomplices?  We  think 
we  may  aflirm  the  contrary.  But  certain  it  is,  as  will  be  perceived  fur- 
ther on,  that  Fieschi,  up  to  the  very  last,  entertained  the  conviction, 
that  even  on  the  scaffold  his  head  would  be  denied  to  the  executioner. 
What  is  also  certain  is,  that  the  representatives  of  justice  were  not 
above  speculating  upon  the  vanity  of  this  miserable  wretch.  He  was 
systematically  surrounded  with  attentions,  the  dexterity  of  which  was 
pretty  much  on  a  par  with  the  dishonour.  In  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  send  money  to  his  mistress,  fee  the  gaolers,  and,  in  common 
with  Pepin  and  Morey,  improve  the  prison  fare  by  some  purchased  ar- 
ticles of  luxury,  various  sums  were  successively  given  him,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  no  less  than  4000  francs  (160/.),  which  he  took  great 
delight  in  disposing  of  in  a  pompous  and  ostentatious  manner.  Then 
again  how  ofien  did  he  hear  himself  addressed  as  Monsieur  and  Mon 
cher  !  His  health  was  daily  inquired  afler,  with  a  solicitude  and  an 
urbanity  which  perfectly  enchanted  him ;  and,  on  every  occasion,  he 
was  given  to  understand,  and  not  very  indirectly,  that  his  superior  in- 
telligence was  held  in  proper  estimation  by  those  who  were  unhappily 
compelled  to  treat  him  as  a  prisoner  !  And  he,  as  was  anticipated,  re- 
ceived all  this  mock  homage  as  a  sort  of  amende  honorable^  offered  by 
society  thus  readily  to  the  genius  of  the  man  whom  it  had  so  long 
refused  to  recognise  amongst  its  ornaments  !  From  his  prison  cell  he 
persecuted  the  highest  personages  in  the  kingdom  with  long  letters, 
written  in  a  jargon  entirely  his  own,  wherein  the  most  ludicrous  and 

*  In  paffe  113  of  the  Examination  we  read:  "  Vou  are,  of  course,  attached  to 
year  family,  and  to  life :  be  assured  you  have  no  other  way  of  benefiting  your 
children  and  yourt^  than  by  telling  the  truth.'* 
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**  Monsieur  iv  Fr^ident>~^Pourege  liuH«er  glice  f?n  silonec  la  ttiBle  noa'rellt  que 
j^ftit    Bpri    qu'jil    TO^A  «(»tt  ^ucgere  par   Mosi         ^  . 


preposteroDs  adulation  wns  interspersed  with  snatches  of  a  grotesque 
erudition,  picked  up  ii  is  impoasible  to  say  where.  In  one  of  these  he 
drew  a  parallel  between  Pepin  the  grocer  and  Pepin-le*Bref ;  another 
was  a  regtjtar  dissertation,  wherein  he  compared  himself  with  Sal  valor 
Rosa.  **  When  Talleyrand  heard  me "  said  he^  "he  was  confused, 
agitated,  for  my  voice  recallecf  to  him  that  ot'  Napoleon ^  whom  he  be- 
trayed I"  Thu$  morbid  had  become  the  vanity,  the  self-adoration  of 
this  wreieh,  the  vilest,  perhaps^  who  ever  disgraced  humanity,* 

^  We  havo  before  110  aeveral  ayto^raph  tetieraof  Fieiichi;  and  if  we  transcribe 
herct  verbftlim  et  literatim^  one  of  ibea€  wrllien  by  bint  id  M.  Pascjuierf  it  ia,  in  the 
first  pliiCLs  because,  ui  uiice  so  crsliy  and  so  burlenquc,  it  alfords  &  perfecl  insight 
info  the  chnractf^r  ol  tbe  man  who  wrote  it*  and,  fwcondl^,  beeaute  il  proves  wttb 
what  es^teoial  atteaiione  ibis  ruBiati  wae  treated,  at tenttons  nut urallf  giving  him 
atupLe  rvaaoa  to  da«iii  bitnscif  all  Uceoaed : 

A  Monsieyr  le  President  Faaquier. 

■  gliee  en  silonee 

ofiieur   Zangiaeomi,    moa    digne   juge 
d'la  I  ruction. 

**  Votire  delegue  au  pri  do  moi  depui  long  ietnps«  at  que  tnSme  qye  Fistrucnou 
toit  fiaie  voua  avaii  b  boat^.  de  Ee  prier  de  venlr  au  pri  cfe  moi  pour  qu*il  pm&e  voua 
doner  do  m4  nourette  ;  Moaieur^  eoavicas  cet  ateation  et  grattd  do  voire  part,  car  je 
iatfl  penaade  que  te  mintt  aoroaa  pour  voua»  sadiati^enic,  Je  me  porte  k  merregle  I 

**  Maia  le  votre  iL  soot  etta  pour  moi  d^agr^able  ;  Davoir  apprt  qua  rod  re  aantet 
et  Etnparf^it, 

''  Monaieur  te  Pr^ident,  coariena  eel  nouTelle  ma  ptong^  dans  ane  profonde  re* 
rertc;  conviena  il  at  aitriaie  mon  faiblecoeur:  et  je a  fait  point  <fe  diHicutit^,  que 
vpuB  pa'taae  le  croire^  parceqae  you  a  eete  en  mltne  de  ]u^t  lea  bomttie.  Mais  J  a 
ctrcoaaiance  ai  funeate  pour  moi  at  d^ autre  vientnea  i^ue  je  rcgrci  plu»  aue  ma  vie ^ 
qa*il  a  ^tait  la  cauae  que  voua  a  rait  eu  1  lafruire  en  ai  grot  couppable  com  me  moi. 
Au  reate  veua  eavait  que  je  nen  luis  paa  fJacteur,  car  tout  flacteur  cnt  un  traiire,  et 
inoi  cet  men  coeur  qui  pane  avecque  ta  plus  grand  aiocerit*  ^ans  reserve. 

**  Monaiear  le  Pr«ataeni,'-'Cet  lettrc  cEle  et  ecrite  aan  aucoun  but  nuroun  eenti- 
loem  de  fialerie  pour  a^mrer  votire  protection  ai  eel  de  pemone,  car  nja,  conduiie 
m^riie  le  mepri  de  touft  te  monde« 

"  Monsieur  le  Fr^tdenr, — Bmi>oeaible  k  moi  de  garder  mon  aiteace,  aaaa  que  je 
puiise  voua  dire  voiia  t'tiomme.  votire  nute  angesai^  sous  toua  te  poiata  el  princTpale- 
meat  pour  nen  meUre  jamaia  apf^ervue  i  vonre  age  que  ie  iravauic  itrgtaLaUf  voua 
fua  4  efaarge. 

**  Que  le  graa  nombre  aan  ptagnerait  iuaque  4  dire^  C'Cat  un  fardeau  plua  peaent 
que  le  Moat  Etena  que  moi  Je  conaia  tre  hiaa.  Pour  moi  je  yous  admire  et  qua  jo 
voua  ai  bien  ettudi#  daaa  mea  enterogatoir. 

'*  Car  lout  aaiion  de  ta  vie  a  aea  eppine  pour  qui  conque  qu'tl  rravnglerait^  at  aeri' 
euaanient*  depuia  tong  lomps  pour  la  patrte  car  un  bom  me  en  negligent  sea  traveaax 
panicaliera  nea  eraia  le  reproehe  de  peraonc. 

*' Mais  celui  qa'il  eat  aineerc  I  son  pay' n^lige  la  famigle  et  aea  affaire  pour 
prouvcr  la  douce  aadiafactiona  qtt'il  nen  negtige  neaa  pour  lai  litre  uiile.  Monsieur 
te  Prcstdeat  i'homme  devait  sa  gloire  a  m  patrie  et  aon  1^  lui^meme.  I^  meltteure 
arme  de  la  vietleaae  aont  le  letirea  et  la  Tertu,  culiiv^  dans  le  eoura  de  a«  vie. 

'' Ette  produiaeni  4  la  fin  dea  tiuit  bien  pr^cieux  non  soleracnt  porc-e  que  etle* 
rn£me  aorn  piiH  abondante,  pas  dane  I'arriere  aaiaon.  eet  qu'i!  est  de^i  Iteuucoup  Maia 
cneore  par(>e  que  le  lemoignage  d'uneonade ace  pure  £l  te  souvenir  de  pJaiair  action 
vertueua  aont  dea  grand  aadisTactioa  potir  L' bom  me. 

'*  Man^itur  \e  Fr^ideni, — Quel  aadiafaction  deiermmer  un&  vie  pure  el  tranqailte 
par  un  viegleeae  lieureuae  et  douee.  tel  fut  cele  de  Platon  qu'il  motirue  i  lage  do 
quaire  vinotunana;  tenant  la  plume  4  la  main.  Tel  fut  ta  (in  de  laocrare  que 
quuiff*  vir^'t  1^  atia  compoaa  aoa  panathainaig^e,  el>  quVil  v^ut  encore  cmq  ana! 

Gofgias  de  Leoaae  veeque  cent  7  aaa  aana  abandoanjtr  aea  oecupa- 
tion 

"A  ,^j-^..^.:  a  qaetqu  ua^ 
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To  derive  the  full  desired  advantage  from  this  frenzied  intoxication 
of  self-conceit,  it  only  remained  now  to  render  odious  to  Fieschi  the 

"  Je  T0U8  voudrais  yivre  encore  Ion  temps  parce  que  je  nais  pas  de  reproche  a  me 
fiiire. 
*'  E  bien  Monsieur  le  Prudent, 

"  Ja  madrece  et  je  exorte  au  pr^  de  lettre  supreme  que  vous  pusie  terminer  nne 
si  belle  carri^re. 

**  La  sadisfaction  que  j'ai  prouve  en  voyant  Monsieur  Zangiacomi  mat  empeche 
de  dormir  et  je  me  suis  leve  pour  yos  ^rire  tres  press^  une  lettre  de  trois  page. 
•*av 
*'  vottre  ser  embre  et  obest  s  St.  Fieschi.** 

To  M.  the  President  Pasquier. 

"  Mr.  President. — Could  I  allow  to  go  over  in  silence  the  sad  news  I  have  had 
hinted  to  me  by  M.  Zangiacomi,  my  worthy  friend  the  mareshale. 

*'  Your  delegate  with  me  for  a  long  while  past,  and  who,  till  the  trial  is  ready  to 
come  on,  you've  been  ^ood  enough  to  desire  to  come  and  see  me,  that  he  may  let 
vou  know  how  I  am  going  on ;  Monsieur,  youUl  admit  this  attention  is  uncommon 
kind  in  you,  and  I'm  sure  you'll  be  glad  to  hear  I'm  doing  capital  well  in  health. 

*'fiut  this  news  I  hear  about  you  is  very  unpleasant;  only  to  think  you're  so 
shakey. 

*•  Mr.  President. — You'll  agree  this  news  must  needs  have  thrown  me  quite  into 
a  regular  study ;  my  poor  heart,  that's  regular  as  weak  as  a  child's,  is  quite  upset 
about  it,  and  I'm  sure  you'll  believe  me  when  I  say  so,  for  you're  an  uncommon 
good  judffe  of  men.  But  the  circumstance  I'm  so  vexed  about,  and  for  the  other 
victims  that  I  regret  more  than  my  own  life,  is  that  it's  been  the  cause  of  your  being 
bothered  with  such  a  great  criminal  as  me.  Any  how  you  know  I've  nothing  of 
the  flatterer  about  me,  for  what  I  always  say  is  a  flatterer  is  a  traitor,  and  for  me 
it's  mv  heart  that  speaks  with  the  greatest  sincerity  without  any  reserve. 

••Mr.  President, — This  letter's  been  written  without  any  object,  without  any 
notion  of  coming  round  you  with  flattery  to  get  your  protection  nor  that  of  anybody 
else,  for  my  conduct  merits  the  contempt  of  all  the  world. 

••  Mr.  President, — It's  quite  impossible  for  me  to  keep  quiet  any  longer,  I  must 
and  will  out  with  it,  whenever  I  think  of  you,  I  say  to  myself,  that's  the  man  for 
my  money.  Only  to  think  of  vour  wonderful  wisdom  in  everything  you  do,  and 
prmcipally  in  not  letting  anyboay  perceive  that  at  your  age  the  legislative  labour 
was  a  burden  to  you. 

**  Though  the  most  of  them  would  grumble  at  it  everlastingly,  and  say  it's  a  bur- 
den heavier  than  Mount  Etna,  which  I  know  it  very  well.  For  me,  I  admire  you, 
and  I've  regular  studied  you  while  being  examined. 

"  For  every  season  of  life  has  its  thorns  for  whoever  works  so  uncommon  hard 
for  such  a  time  for  his  country,  for  a  man  in  neglecting  his  own  private  business 
doesn't  fear  the  reproach  of  anybody. 

••  But  he  that's  true  to  his  country  neglects  his  family  and  his  affairs  to  earn  the 
sweet  satisfaction  that  he  doesn't  omit  anything  to  be  useful  to  his  country,  Mr. 
President,  man  owes  his  elory  to  his  country,  and  not  to  himself.  The  best  arms 
for  old  age  are  honour  and  virtue,  cultivated  in  the  course  of  a  man's  life. 

'•  They  produce  in  the  end  fruits  very  precious,  not  only  because  they  are  not 
themselves  very  plentiful,  not  even  in  the  latter  season  of  lile,  even  in  old  a^e,  but 
because  the  testimony  of  a  pure  conscience,  and  the  recollection  of  many  virtuous 
actions,  are  great  satisfactions  for  man. 

••  Mr.  President, — What  a  satisfaction  to  end  a  pure  and  tranquil  life  with  a  happy, 
(luiet  old  age.  Such  was  that  of  Plato,  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  81  with  the  pen 
in  his  hand.  .  Such  was  the  end  of  Isocrates,  who  when  94  years  old  composed  his 
panathainaiget  and  lived  five  years  after  that ! 

•*  His  Master  Gorgias  of  Leonse  lived  a  hundred  and  seven  years  without  aban- 
doninff  his  usual  occupation. 

*'  He  said  to  somebody, 

•'I  should  willingly  five  a  long  time  to  come,  for  I've  no  reproach  to  make 
fflvself 

••  Well,  Mr.  President, 

•'  I  continually  address  myself  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  pray  Him  that  you  may 
end  in  that  way  your  grand  career. 
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accomplices  whom  ^he  governmeat  had  seen  reason  to  assign  him. 
Accordingly^  Nina  Lassave  having  slated  that  i^he  had  been  tuld  by 
Marey,  ihat  it  was  he  who  in  ibe  night  of  the  27th  had  loaded  the  ma* 
chiue,  care  wqei  takeu  to  remind  Fieschi  of  this  circumslonce,  in  con* 
nexion  with  the  explosion  which  had  brought  him  within  an  inch  of  the 
grave.  There  could  not  be  a  doubt  ahoul  the  matter  ;  Morey  had  evi* 
dently  charged  some  of  ihe  barrels  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure 
their  bursitng,  for  the  purpose,  as  clearly,  of  forestalling  any  possibie 
treachery  on  the  part  of  his  accomplicej  by  making  him  himself  a  vie* 
lim  at  the  same  moment  with  the  king  and  the  other  persona  dt^stined  for 
destruction*  These  insinuations  had  the  anticipated  success ;  on  the 
11  th  of  September,  1835,  the  as-^a^sin  made  a  fud  confession. 

The  subatauce  of  it  was;  that  Fteschi  had  invented  the  fatal  machine 
with  views  eotireiy  strategetic ;  that  the  idea  of  making  use  of  it  to  kill 
iho  king  had  emanated  from  Morey  ;  that  Pepin  had  furnished  the 
money  for  hiring  the  room  and  purchasing  the  materials  of  the  machine. 
An  to  Victor  Boireau,  who  had  appcaired,  from  the  very  outset,  as  inti- 
maldy  connected  with  the  alfair,  the  Lnformer  denied  ihot  he  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  it ;  and  as  to  Beschcr,  all  that  he  had  done  to  commit 
himself  in  the  business  w^as  tiie  having  lent  Fieschi,  at  the  request  of 
Morey,  his  certificate  and  his  passport. 

Such  was  the  posiition  of  things,  when,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1830, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  the  trial  commenced. 

Morey  maintained  throughout  the  precise  deportment  we  have  de- 
scribed. There  was  something  singularly  striking  in  the  demeanour  of 
this  old  man.  Amongst  ao  many  persons,  so  variously  agitated,  be 
alone  exhibited  no  haste,  or  anxiety,  or  wonder,  or  ibar ;  lie  seemed 
utterly  indifTerent  to  all  that  was  passing  around*  Silent  and  mutionlessi 
he  only,  as  it  were,  tbrmed  a  pari  of  the  assembly,  during  the  time  he 
was  undergoing  his  examination.  He  then  replied  to  the  questions  put 
to  him,  denying  the  otience  charged  upon  him,  but  coldly,  and  in  as 
lew  words  its  possible,  without  any  parade,  or  without  any  embarrass- 
ment, and  appearing  in  no  way  desirous  of  impressing  the  matter  upon 
his  judges*  When  openly  denounced  by  Fteschi,  this  extraordinary 
im|mssabi)ity  did  not  forsake  him.  His  lace  remained  perfectly  un- 
rujHed,  and  not  even  a  smile  of  contempt  was  detected  on  his  lips. 

Pepin,  on  the  coptrary,  alternated  between  feverish  excitement  and 
prostrate  dejection.  At  the  slightest  questions  be  became  agitated, 
threw  imploring  eyes,  filled  with  tears,  over  the  assembly,  spoke 
piteousty  about  hts  wife  and  four  children,  and  stammered  out  wild 
words,  evidently  the  product  of  a  mind  disordered  by  fear-  *Vl  am  in- 
nocent 1  1  am  innocent  l"  he  started  up  and  exclaimed,  almost  shriek* 
ingly,  every  five  minutes :  ■*  I  am  the  victim  of  tm  infernal  plot  I  they 
have  sworn  to  ruin  roe  I"  And  then  he  would  once  more  sink  back 
into  his  seat,  exhausted,  overwhelmed. 

**  The  ftatisfactton  I  felt  in  weing  M.  Ziri|iiLeomi  prevented  me  froTU  slef^piDg  and 
9o  1  got  up  to  write  you  in  a  great  hurry  ft  Teiiiir  of  three  pugea  lon^,  I  have  the 
hoaoyr  lo  remita  jraur  obedient  eervftcit*  Bt«  FiSiOBi/' 
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As  to  Fieschi,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate  description  of  the 
bearing  assumed,  the  part  played  by  him  on  this  deplorable  occasion. 
His  head  erect,  his  countenance  inflated  with  pride,  a  triumphant  smile 
on  his  lips,  his  every  gesture  carefully  studied,  he  raised  for  himself, 
as  it  were,  a  throne  on  his  yery  infamy,  whence  he,  to  his  own  im- 
mense satisfaction,  amused  his  judges  by  low  buffoonery,  held  forth  in 
constant  harangues,  wherein  he  set  up,  in  the  most  absurd  manner,  for 
an  orator  and  a  man  of  erudition,  watching,  as  he  went  on,  the  effect 
he  was  producing,  and  at  each  period,  which  he  thought  more  peculiarly 
happy,  pausing  for  applause,  like  a  mountebank  at  a  fair.  And  among 
the  judges,  there  were  found  some  who  did  not  deny  him  the  applause 
he  sought ;  there  were  found  some  who,  at  every  revolting  attempt  at 
jest  that  quitted  his  lips,  gave  an  approving,  an  encouraging  laugh. 
Whenever  the  assassin  rose  to  speak,  opera  glasses  were  directed  upon 
him  from  every  part  of  the  assembly,  as  upon  a  favourite  actor  in  a 
play.  Did  he  indicate  by  a  theatrical  gesture  that  he  wished  to  speak  ? 
The  gesture  was  instantly  seconded  by  eager  voices:  **  Fieschi  demands 
to  be  heard !  Mr.  President,  Fieschi  is  in  possession  of  the  house !" 
They  would  not  lose  a  word  of  what  might  fall  from  the  lips  of  the 
great  man !  As  for  him,  he  was  perfectly  beside  himself  with  pride 
and  delight.  His  bloody  hand,  every  now  and  then,  sought  in  the  crowd 
around  him  other  hands  publicly  to  press  it — and  found  them.  At  in- 
tervals, he  exchanged  with  his  mistress,  who  had  been  provided  with  a 
prominent  seat  in  the  gallery  opposite,  signals  of  mutual  intelligence 
and  affection.  He  threw  himself  into  all  sorts  of  burlesque  attitudes, 
by  way  of  appearing  grand,  imposing.  And,  in  fact,  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal person  present ;  it  was,  in  fact,  he  who  managed  the  whole  affair, 
who  encouraged  or  reprimanded  the  witnesses,  who  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  public  prosecutor,  who  superintended  the  proceedings.  There 
was  nothing  which  was  not  permitted  him  to  do.  At  one  time,  for  in- 
stance, in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  guns  should  be 
levelled  at  a  mark,  he  cried  out  to  M.  Pasquier,  familiarly  aiming  at 
him  at  the  same  time  with  his  fingers,  as  with  a  gun  :  "  Now,  Mr. 
President,  we'll  suppose  you're  a  duck,"  &c.  At  another  time,  rally- 
ing the  wretched  Pepin,  who  seemed  struggling  with  himself  to  bring 
out  a  confession :  •*  Keep  yourself  up,  friend  Pepin,"  said  Fieschi,  with 
a  disgusting  laugh.  "  Never  say  die ;  women  are  brought  to  bed,  some- 
times at  nine  months,  sometimes  at  seven.  It's  seven  months  with 
Pepin — he'll  be  delivered  pi'esently."  With  all  his  impudence,  Fieschi 
did  not  venture,  even  while  denouncing  Morey,  to  offer  him  the  slightest 
insult ;  but  seeing  the  excessive  timidity  of  Pepin,  he  indemnified  him- 
self, and  seemed  to  take  a  ferocious  pleasure  in  it,  by  overwhelming 
the  wretched  man  with  outrage  and  contumely.  As  to  himself,  he 
complacently  accused  himself  to  the  fullest  extent ;  loudly  insisted  that 
he  was  the  very  greatest  of  criminals,  and  was  incessantly  declaring 
how  happy  he  should  be  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  offer  up  his 
blood  as  an  atonement  for  the  lives  of  the  unfortunate  persons  who  had 
fallen  beneath  his  discharge.     But  the  more  he  talked  about  the  fate 
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thaf  awaited  him,  the  scaffold  erecting  for  htm,  and  so  forth,  the 
more  It  was  manifest,  U:>  nil  thinking  observers,  Ihut  in  hts  own  mind 
he  was  convinctid  he  should  be  sprired.  It  was  this  idea  which  promptt-d 
him  lo  the  outrageoua  flattery  with  which,  on  every  possible  occamon, 
he  overlaid  tliose  upon  whom  he  conceived  his  lUh  to  depend. 

In  the  course  of  the  sea nda bus  scenes  illustrating  this  ruffian's  tem- 
porary triumphs,  a  few  incidents  of  a  di  tie  rent  character  stood  out  in 
agreeable  relief.  Among  the  witnesses  against  Fieschi^  there  was  one 
whose  furehead  was  partly  covered  with  a  silver  plate*  When  he  had 
concluded  his  deposition,  Fiesehi  cried  out  insolently,  "  What  would 
you  have  me  say  to  a  crack-headed  fellow  like  this  ]"  *'  Yes,'*  returned 
the  witness,  coolly,  but  at  tiie  same  tinse  with  a  look  whieh  made  the 
murdeicr  slink  tmck  to  hla  seat  abashed.  "  Yes^  'tis  true  my  head  bus 
been  shattered,  but  'twsus  in  battle,  and  not  when  engaged  In  assassina- 
tion," 

The  proceedings  had  already  occupied  twelve  sittings  without  throw- 
ing much  more  light  on  the  matter  than  had  been  obtained  ere  the  trial 
bt^gan,  when  the  position  of  one  of  the  prisoners  was  considerably  de- 
teriorated by  an  unexpected  circumstance.  Irritated  by  something  that 
had  fallen  from  Pepin,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been  directed  against 
himsoll'^  influenced  further  by  the  entreaties  of  his  mother,  who  had 
been  imploring  him  from  the  outset  to  tell  all  he  knew,  B<3ireau  staled, 
on  the  11th  of  February,  1836,  that  if,  as  itnputed  to  him,  he  hnd  on 
the  evening  of  the  si 7th  of  July,  ridden  on  horseback  before  Fieschi's 
house,  in  order  to  enable  that  miscreant  to  adjust  the  aim  of  his  barrels, 
he  had  done  so  at  the  request  of  Pepin,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  was 
himself  to  have  done  it. 

This  confession  fell  upon  Pepin  like  a  thunderbolt.  And  yet  this 
very  circumstance,  so  appalling  to  him  at  the  moment,  operated  as  the 
Signal  for  an  entire  and  truly  astonishing  change,  amounting  lo  a  phe- 
nomenon, which  took  place  in  him  at  this  junctui^*  One  of  his  two 
counsels^  M.  Marie,  calling  upon  him  in  person,  immediately  after  the 
rising  of  the  cjaurt  for  the  day,  found  him  full  of  calmness,  reaolution, 
and  dignity,  the  very  reverse  of  all  he  had  hitherto  shown  himself, 
"  Boireau  has  condemned  me  to  the  scnffold,"  said  he ;  **  I  ndght  easily 
avenge  myself  upon  him,  but  no  ,  ,  ,  ,  I  will  not  provoke  hira  to  involve 
Morey,  too,  in  the  fate  that  awaits  me"  From  this  moment,  Pepin 
was  anotlter  man.  His  countenance  asstimed  an  expression  of  unaf. 
fected  and  touching  firmness ;  his  lanj^uage  became  full  and  lucid  ;  a 
ncw^  and  extended  horixon  seemed  to  have  opened  itself  to  that  intelli- 
gence hitherto  so  limited. 

The  cfimpassion  which  he  had  generally  excited,  increased^  U 
seemed  clear,  that  if  a  man  of  Pepin's  tetnperameni  had  really  become 
ettached  in  a  plot  such  as  that  now  imder  investigation,  it  could  only 
have  bt^n  from  fear  or  sinister  impulse  working  upon  a  weak  mind. 
He  was  charged  with  having  supplied  the  funds  necessary  to  the  per* 
fecting  of  the  crime ;  but  who  cr*uld  say  whether  thf^  money  given  by 
him  had  beea  oiered  spontaneously,  or  hod  been  wrested  from  him  by 
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some  terrible  influence,  which  his  pusillanimity  did  not  enable  him 
cither  to  overcome,  to  shake  off,  or  to  fly  from.  The  public  had  got 
hold  of  the  examination  of  the  prisoners,  and  this  document,  sent  forth 
under  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  Court  of  Peers,  showed  that 
Pepin  had  exerted  every  efibrt,  compatible  with  the  natural  timidity  of 
his  character,  to  dissuade  Fieschi  from  the  contemplated  crime ;  that 
not  being  able  to  destroy  the  machine  itself,  never,  indeed,  having  seen 
it,  he  had  at  all  events  destroyed  the  model ;  that  up  to  the  very  latest 
moment  he  had  sought  to  induce  Fieschi  to  give  up  his  intentions,  by 
pointing  out  to  him  the  number  of  victims  he  would  inevitably  sacrifice. 
All  this  was  shown,  even  in  Fieschi's  own  statement,  in  the  presence 
of  Pepin.  Truly  there  were  here  some  extenuating  circumstances  ]  At 
least  so  thought  many  of  the  more  moderate  thinkers,  though  by  them, 
as  by  every  body  else,  the  atrocity  of  the  28th  of  July  itself  was  re- 
garded with  just  horror. 

The  attorney-general,  M.  Martin  (du  Nord),  had  now  concluded  his 
case,  having  sustained  with  much  energy  and  ability,  the  full  chargie 
against  Fieschi,  Pepin,  and  Morey,  abandoned  it  in  the  case  of  Bescher, 
and  so  modified  it  in  that  of  Boireau,  as  to  subject  him  to  but  a  slight 
punishment.     The  case  for  the  prisoners  then  opened. 

Entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Fieschi,  a  defence  utterly  impossible 
to  make  out,  M.  Patorni,  in  sheer  despair,  was  fain  to  set  to  work  upon 
an  argument  to  show,  that  in  a  community  conducted  upon  sound  and 
intelligent  principles,  Fieschi's  faculties  would  have  found  scope  for  ac- 
tion beneficial  to  himself  and  to  society,  and  so  forth.  Whereas — and 
he  was  proceeding  to  reproach  the  government  with  having  been  itself 
the  means,  by  its  unsound  administration,  of  driving  Fieschi  to  this  act 
of  despair — when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  movement  of  disapprobation 
on  the  part  of  the  house.  Hereupon  Fieschi,  true  to  his  part,  had  the 
effrontery  to  call  his  own  counsel  to  order,  an  indirect  compliment  to 
the  judges,  and  the  climax  to  his  base  servility. 

M.  Dupont,  counsel  for  Morey,  next  addressed  the  court.  Af^er  hav- 
ing branded  Fieschi  on  the  forehead,  as  with  a  hot  iron,  and  effectively 
compared  the  empty  vapouring  of  the  informer  with  the  calm,  true 
courage  of  his  client,  M.  Dupont  pointed  out  the  numberless  contra- 
dictions which  pervaded  the  testimony  of  the  various  crown  witnesses, 
and  the  depositions  of  the  principal  prisoner.  He  then  applied  himself 
to  show,  that  Fieschi  had  an  accomplice  whose  name  he  concealed,  and 
to  whom  the  statement  applied  by  him  to  Morey  actually  referred  ;  that 
the  latter  was  merely  a  victim  selected  to  take  the  place  of  the  unknown 
accomplice,  thus  shielded  by  Fieschi ;  that,  in  a  word,  Fieschi  and  Nina 
Lassave  had  entered  into  an  atrocious  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of 
the  old  man.  This  view  of  the  case,  argued  with  the  utmost  ability, 
the  most  logical  perspicuity,  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  audi- 
tory ;  and  this  impression  became  still  more  decided,  when,  in  a  raised 
voice,  and  with  emphatic  gestures,  M.  Dupont  exclaimed  :  '^  Think  you 
the  advocators  duty  ceases  when  judgment  is  pronounced  ?  Ay,  if  by  that 
judgment  his  client  be  acquitted ;  but  if  he  be  condemned,  the  advocmte 
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wh(i  knows  hb  cUeot  Innocent  ot  the  guilt  imputed  to  htm,  has  still 

duties  to  perform.  For  myseif  I  will  say  thta  ;  if  Morey  be  t:ondemnetl, 
there  shall  noi  n  day  of  my  life  pass  ovf  r,  wherein  I  do  not  continue 
my  search  after  the  rent  nccomplice  of  Fiescbi,  until  that  accomplice  is 
discovered  and  brought  to  justice.  And  you,  Messieurs^  after  you  h^d 
jsctit  Morey  to  I  he  scaffijfd,  would  you  not  be  in  constant  fenr  lest  my 
eflorla  shouM  bt?  successful  j  lest,  one  day*  !  should  come  before  you, 
nnd  shout  forth  in  your  hall  the  name  of  him  who  really  did  that,  for 
which  you  had  doomed  to  death  this  ionocenl  old  man?" 

Not  less  wiis  the  sensation^  when^  in  the  course  of  bis  speech  for 
Pepin,  M,  Marie  pronounced  tbrise  energetic  words;  **  Ficschi,  aiming 
ai  such  glory  q%  he  does,  may  well  be  satisfied  wiih  that  which  he  has 
uttamed  here.  You  admire  him,  you  make  much  of  himi  you  give  him 
every  sort  of  encouraijement;  you've  been  openly  told  of  the  warm 
interest  which  il  is  said  be  bfis  raised  in  the  breasts  of  some  of  your 
housse.  [i  K?ema  as  though ,  if  you  cannot  decently  pardon  bim,  you 
are  determined  that,  at  feast,  his  proj^ress  to  I  he  sea  (Told  &hnit  be  a 
triumphal  march  \  But  public  morality  will  protest  against  ihts  ai- 
tempted  outrage  upon  all  it  holds  sacred.  Your  proie*;e  will  undergOj 
amid  universal  anaihemai^  the  penalty  of  bis  atrocious  crime,  and  his 
name,  If  it  pass  down  to  posterity,  will  pass  down  accursed,  among  the 
most  accursed  !*' 

Other  counsel  were  then  beard  ;  for  Fiesehi,  MM.  Par^tjtn  and  Chaix- 
d*Esi-Ange;  for  Pepin,  M,  Dupin*  junior ;  for  Boireati,  M,  Painet;  and 
for  Bescher,  M.  Paul  Fabre.  These  gentlempn  bavmg  completed  their 
respective  tasks*  Fieachl  himself  rose,  and  held  forth  for  some  time  in 
an  extraordinary  harangue,  wherein  he  insisted  with  complacent  em- 
phasis upon  the  enormity  of  his  crime  ;  the  immensity  of  his  remorse; 
the  courage  with  w^hich  he  would  meet  his  fate;  introducing  an  episode 
about  posterity,  which  would  canvass  his  conduct ;  and,  noiwhbstanding 
his  extreme  desire  to  atone  fnr  his  crime  by  offering  up  his  own  life  as 
a  sacrifice  and  boon,  concluding  with  eome  fulson^e  flattery  of  him,  on 
whnm  his  life  depended,  affirming  thai  he  considered  Louis  Philippe 
fully  the  equal  of  Napoleon,  and  admired,  esteemed  hlni  quite  as  muck 

Next  day,  15th  of  February*  IH^^,  the  court  gave  its  judgment, 
which  acquitted  Bescber,  and  condemned  Freschi  to  death,  as  a  parri- 
cide; Pepin  and  Morey  to  death;  and  Boireau  to  twenty  years'  impri- 
sonment;* 

MM,  Philippe  Dupin  and  Marte,  on  gf^ing  to  visit  Pepin,  afier  sen- 
tence bad  been  pronounced,  found  him  in  his  si  rait- waist  coat,  and  sur- 
rounded by  gaolers,  as  master  of  himself  as  though  be  Imd  been  at 
perfect  liberty,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  ramify.     He  tatked  wiih  them 

*I|  caiRbl  to  be  r^rtorded  licrOi  (hat  ttreviou«  to  tlie  fraal  detib«ratioaf  M.  Pisquier 
did  not  nemiti[iii  I  '  M  tloircAu  nfli  lo  Riioilier  ertnfpirnry,  aoc"an*JClcd  with 

liie  imic  under  trint.  f^fJ  ilrsT  juBifce  did  hot  Ttiink  it 
(ffe  of  ihe  lerror  wtiich  nnntTfilly  di«iract<ed  this  miad 
nr  prospect  ot  the  ^tnL^oEd,  fiir  \he  pitrpote  of  wfiaging 


tJini  for  wtitL'h  }i. 
anhtcoming  ta  t, 
of  a  yontig  mai* 
horn  limi  uujjIc^: 


denilioa. 


h  did  not  fti  all  cwuccra  ihc  crime  tlitsa  undEr  coa*i- 
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about  the  arrangement  of  his  private  affairs,  with  a  clear-headedDeas 
and  a  precision  of  language  which  quite  astonished  them. 

Morey's  tranquil  firmness  had  ail  along  been  such,  that  his  utterly 
unmoved  reception  of  his  sentence  surprised  no  one.  A  friend  having 
contrived  to  bring  him  poison,  he  rejected  it.  **  No,"  said  he,  "  I  will 
be  guillotined ;  I  will  have  my  blood  on  their  heads,  not  on  my  own.*' 

As  to  Pieschi,  he  still  retained  the  confident  hope  that  his  life  would 
be  spared.  And  there  was  every  reason  why  he  should  do  so.  Consi- 
dering  the  marks  of  extreme  attention  and  interest  which  were  daily 
lavished  upon  him,  he  tnight  well  calculate  that  a  person  so  admired, 
would  not  be  suffered  to  die  before  his  time.  He  was  requested,  on 
several  occasions,  to  sit  for  his  portrait ;  his  miserable  jokes  were  trea- 
sured up;  his  memoirs  were  an  object  of  anxious  inquiry;  his  auto- 
graphs were  a  lucrative  stock  in  trade  for  his  mistress.  Even  some  of 
his  judges  were  undisguisedly  eager  to  possess  a  scrap  of  his  writing,  a 
specimen  of  his  bad  orthography.  Nay,  more,  to  receive  visits  from 
the  daughter  of  his  former  mistress,  Laurence  Petit,  to  pass  whole 
hours  with  her,  to  share  his  meals  with  her — all  this  was  permitted 
him ! 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  man,  we  may  add,  that  there  was  no 
form  which  his  ostentatious  repentance  did  not  assume.  By  way  of 
climax,  he  wrote  one  day  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  begging  permis- 
sion  to  attend  mass,  reminding  his  grace  that  the  6rst  mass  was  served 
by  the  Penitent  Thief. 

Accordingly,  the  surprise  of  Pieschi  was  necessarily  extreme,  when 
his  confessor  came,  and  told  him  to  prepare  for  death.  "  It's  impossi- 
ble !"  he  exclaimed,  and  the  result  proved  that  he  was  perfectly  sincere 
in  this  exclamation.  The  very  evening  before  the  execution,  he  told  his 
counsel,  M.  Patorni,  that  government  would  make  up  a  little  stock  in 
trade  for  him,  and  send  him  ofT secretly  to  America.  When  M.  Patorni 
sought  to  prove  to  him  that  he  was  cherishing  fallacious  hopes,  he  be- 
came uneasy,  and  looking  at  Nina  Lassave,  who  was  sitting  at  the 
table,  said :  *'  At  all  events,  Nina  shall  go  and  throw  herself  at  the  feet 
of  Madame  de  Trevise,  who  will  not  refuse  to  speak  to  the  king  for 
me."  He  repeatedly  stated  that  promises  had  been  made  him  that  his 
life  should  be  spared ;  and  his  counsel  having  lent  him  some  books ; 
"  I  will  write,"  said  he,  "  exactly  what  they  promised  me ;  and,  if  I  die, 
you  will  find  what  I  have  written  between  the  leaves  of  one  of  your 
books,  when  they  are  returned  to  you."  The  books  were  returned,  but 
there  was  no  such  writing  found  in  any  one  of  them. 

The  fatal  hour  approached ;  the  scaffold  had  been  raised  during  the 
night  on  the  Place  de  la  Barriere  St.  Jacques ;  all  was  ready ;  the  con- 
demned men  were  looked  for  by  an  anxious  multitude.  Pieschi,  in  the 
morning,  requested  the  Abbe  Grivel  to  offer  on  his  part  a  cigar  to  Mo- 
rey,  in  token  of  reconciliation.  Morey  refused  the  cigar ;  it  was  accepted 
by  Pepin. 

The  apartment  destined  for  the  funeral  preparations,  received  at  the 
proper  time  the  three  condemned  cnminals.    Pieschi,  amidst  all  his 
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swaggering,  waa  evidently  much  agitated  ;  Pepin » was  rcsigDed  ;  Morey, 
indiflerenl  and  austere.  Whik-  their  hair  was  being  cut,  Pieschi  had 
bis  eves  constantly  directed,  with  a  deeply  anxious  expression,  towards 
the  cboT ;  at  loJit,  he  exclaimed  :  *^  But,  M,  Lavocat  I  hn*t  M*  Lavocat 
coming?"  He  was  told  that  he  might  at  once  give  up  ail  idea  of  seeing 
him.  At  this  intimation,  wiih  flashing  eyes,  his  face  quivering,  his  body 
agitnied  with  a  convulsive,  furious,  fearful  struggle,  he  cried  out ;  **  Ah! 
if  M.  Lavocat  does  not  come,  I  die  damned  !  damned  T' 

Three  coaches*,  destined  to  convey  the  criminals  and  their  oonfesBorfl, 
the  Ahbea  Grivel,  Gal  lard,  and  Monies,  were  stationed  in  the  Cour  de 
rOrangerie,  As  Fieachi  was  getting  into  that  reserved  for  him,  Colo- 
nel de  Pojsac  said  to  him ;  "  Fieschi,  put  your  trust  in  God,  and  remem- 
ber the  soldier  ofGaela*"  Ficschi  explained  to  his  confes8*:»r,  that  this 
referred  to  a  Corsican  soldier,  who,  at  the  siege  of  Gaeta,  had  displayed 
extraordinary  courage.  And  he  himself,  til!  the  last  moment  of  bis 
existence,  manifested  the  greatest  intrepidity.  VVhile  he  had  thought  he 
should  preser^'e  it,  he  had  clung  to  life  ;  but  now  that  he  knew  to  a  cer* 
tainty  th^t  all  ho[J€  was  at  an  end,  be  contemplated  death  unmoved, 
"  I  ought  to  be  superstitious,*-  said  he,  to  the  Abbe  Grivel,  as  they  were 
rolling  on  towards  the  scaJFold ;  **  for  when  I  was  in  Calabria,  a  gipsy 
told  me  1  should  die  by  the  guillotine,  but  with  a  contented  spirit ; — she 
told  me  true*" 

At  about  eight  o'clock,  the  dismal  cortege  arrived  at  the  place  of 
execution.  The  triple  rank  of  soldiersi  which  guarded  the  access  to  it, 
opened  to  give  admission  to  the  condcmnf'd  men  and  those  who  accom* 
panied  them,  and  then  closetl  up  a  gam.  Pepin,  Morey,  and  Fieschi,  got 
out  of  their  coaches.  Morey,  bowed  down  by  physical  sneering,  was 
supported  towards  the  scatTold  by  two  soldiers,  to  whom  he  had  said; 
*•  Assist  me*  The  spirit  is  strc^ng,  but  the  body  is  weak."  The  three 
men  placed  themselves,  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  at  the  foot  of  the 
instrument  of  death,  the  priests,  meJintime,  presenting  to  each  repeat- 
edly a  crucifix  to  kiss.  At  this  awful  moment,  an  ageni  of  police  came 
up  and  inlimnted  to  Pepin,  that  if  he  had  any  statements  to  make,  his 
execution  would  be  postponed.  He  replied  with  firmness  that  he  bad 
nothing  to  say* 

Another  moment  of  intense  anguish  passed  on.  Then,  the  crowd 
perceived  a  pale,  wan  man,  a  long  yeHow  cloak  on  his  shoulders,  &s< 
cending  the  step  of  the  scatTold  with  a  firm  tread:  it  was  Pepin* 
Arrived  on  the  platform,  he  exclaimed  :  **  I  die  innocent,  I  die  a  victim ; 
farewell  to  you  all !"  Then  raising  his  eyes  for  a  moment  towards 
Heaven,  he  yielded  his  head  to  the  executioners. 

Next  came  Morey,  There  was  not  the  slightest  change  perceptible 
on  his  fi'aturcs,  not  the  least  quiver  of  emotion,  and  he  addressed  no 
observations  to  the  crowd.  The  only  words  that  passed  his  lips,  were 
directed  to  the  eatecutioners,  to  whom,  as  they  were  roughly  pulling  olT 
his  upper  garments,  he  said  gently :  "  What  occasion  is  there  to  spoil 
this  waistcoat  1  It  may  be  useful  to  some  poor  man."  Wlien  the  old 
man'a  silk  cap  was  taken  oflf  bis  white  hair  floats  in  the  breeze. 
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And  there  was  a  movement,  a  murmur  throughout  the  crowd  at  the 
sight. 

It  was  now  Fieschi's  turn  to  undergo  the  sentence  of  the  law.  Ac- 
companied by  the  worthy  Abb^  Grivel,  whom  he  had  entreated  "  not 
to  quit  him  till  he  was  as  near  as  he  could  be  in  this  life  to  eternity," 
he  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  firm,  proud  step ;  then  throwing  him- 
self into  an  oratorical  attitude,  he  addressed  to  the  multitude  a  few 
words,  bidding  them  farewell,  and  expressing  his  repentance.  This 
done,  he  turned  to  his  confessor,  and  said  in  his  ear :  "  How  I  should 
like  to  be  able,  in  five  minutes  from  this  time,  to  come  and  tell  you  how 
I  feel  then."  He  then  turned  quickly  round,  and  placing  himself  with- 
out  assistance  on  the  fatal  plank,  the  knife  of  the  guillotine,  for  the 
third  time  that  day,  fell,  and  secured  its  victim. 

Two  days  after  this,  an  immense  crowd  of  people  were  struggling 
and  elbowing  each  other  to  try  which  should  get  nearest  to  the  doors  of 
a  cafe  on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse.  Those  who  achieved  this  important 
object,  saw  gravely  seated  in  a  comptoir^  adorned  with  rich  carving, 
made  beautiful  with  costly  draperies,  an  ordinary-looking  woman,  blind 
of  one  eye,  and  possessing,  in  fact,  no  other  external  merit  than  that  of 
youth.  It  was  Nina  Lassave.  Ay,  there  she  was,  her  forehead  radiant, 
her  lip  quivering  with  delight,  her  whole  expression  that  of  unmingled 
pride  and  pleasure  at  the  eager  homage  thus  fixed  to  her  celebrity  !  A 
circumstance  eminently  characteristic  of  an  epoch  1  Here  had  a  crea- 
ture, only  known  to  the  world  as  a  base  and  treacherous  infornier,  as 
the  incestuous  mistress  of  an  assassin,  been  caught  up  for  a  show  by  a 
speculator,  as  a  certain  source  of  revenue.  And  more  remarkably  cha- 
racteristic still,  the  public  took  it  all  as  a  perfect  matter  of  course,  and 
amply  justified  the  speculator  in  his  calculations. 


CHAPTER  11. 

The  revolution  of  July  had  held  the  world  in  suspense.  And  it 
a  marvellous  thing  that  awakening,  once  more,  of  the  French  nation! 
When,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  she  showed  herself 
capable  of  making  all  around  her  tremble,  all  around  her  give  way,  at  the 
very  time  when  she  bore  within  her  own  soil,  the  seed  ready  to  burst  forth 
of  twenty  civil  wars;  and  when  afterwards,  though  she  hud  been  mean- 
while decimated  by  war  and  by  the  scaffold,  though  her  energies  might 
well  have  been  exhausted  by  the  enthusiasm,  the  fury  of  the  Revolution, 
she  suflliced,  with  what  remained  to  her  of  fire  and  of  blood,  for  all  the 
enormous  fatigue  of  the  Empire,  for  all  its  miracles,  there  was  in  these 
evidences  of  power,  ample  subject  for  the  world's  utter  astonishment 
But  the  eflfnrts  of  France  having  been  thus  stupendous,  when,  in  1815, 
she  was  seen  to  fall  wearied,  worn  out,  at  the  feet  of  a  king  brought 
back  by  a  million  of  foreign  soldiers,  every  one  looked  upon  her  as  a 
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nation  which  had  completed  its  course,  as  a  nation  at  an  end.  And  yet, 
after  fifteen  other  yearn  of  an  enervating  rufe,  when  motionless,  humi- 
liated, prostrate  Ixeiieath  the  double  yoke  of  courtiers  and  of  priests,  she 
seemed  more  than  half  dead,  in  the  year  1830,  had  this  nation  suddenly 
raised  itself  and  stood  again  erect,  younger  than  ever,  more  full  of 
youthful  vigour^  drunk  with  dfiring,  with  radiant  front,  and  able  and 
wilhog  once  more  to  give  proof  to  the  ihunderslruck  powers  around, 
of  its  exhausttesA  strength  ! 

In  such  circumstances,  a  great  man  having  the  foundation  of  a 
dynasty  for  his  object,  had  but  one  course,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  pursuei. 
Far  from  aiming  at  the  annihilation  of  the  revolutionary  and  demo* 
cralic  spirit,  be  should  have  applied  himself  to  simply  keeping  it  within 
due  bounds  by  gentle  and  judicioos  guidance  ;  and  thus,  instead  of  con- 
vertin^r  it  into  an  obstacle,  he  wuuld  have  rendered  it  a  stay  and  support4 
Ader  having  said  to  France,  ^^  Liberty  is  impossible,  unless  in  con* 
junction  with  peace.  Let  us,  therefore,  while  keeping  Europe  in  respect, 
carefully  avoid  anything  tending  to  alarm  or  provoke  her,"  he  should 
have  then  addressed  himself  to  Europe:  "  Render  my  dynasty  popular 
by  refusing  nothing  to  my  country  which  is  her  legitimate  due,  and 
make  up  your  minds  to  honour  her  in  my  person.  For  I  hoM  the  tem- 
pest in  my  hands:  compel  me  to  send  it  forth, and  your  thrones  will  be 
sh&ken  r^  In  this  position,  commanding  on  the  one  hand  France  by 
means  of  Europe^  and  on  the  other,  Europe  by  means  of  France,  he 
might  have  raised  himself,  perhaps,  in  his  character  of  moderator,  far 
above  the  gfory  of  the  most  illustrious  conquerors,  and,  at  lea^st  as  fur 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in  a  monarchy,  have  established  the  greatness 
of  his  house  in  that  of  his  country. 

It  was  a  policy  precisely  the  reverse  of  all  this  which  the  royalty 
of  July,  from  the  very  outset,  thought  fit  to  pursue.  In  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  continental  powers,  it  declared  war  to  the  knife  against  the 
revolutionary  principle,  to  which  it  owed  its  existence.  This  was  no- 
thing less  than  to  deprive  itself  of  solid  support  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
hollow  patronage;  lo  fall  at  once  from  the  character  of  moderator  down 
to  that  of  vassal ;  to  encourage  in  the  European  sovereigns  all  sorts  of 
unjust  and  injurious  caprices,  after  having  lost  the  strength  which  would 
have  enabled  it  to  resist  them  i  it  was,  in  tine,  as  regarded  the  dynasty 
which  it  was  sought  to  establish,  the  undermining  it  within  by  unpopu- 
larity, and  without  by  dependence  1  Twofold  folly,  involving  twofold 
danger  1 

And  yet,  preposterously  enough,  the  instigators  of  this  policy  so 
utterly  remote  from  ability,  gravely  announced  themselves  as  able  men. 
But  facts  will  not,  for  any  length  of  time,  permit  a  people  so  to  stultify 
flaetf  as  to  mistake  the  miserable  calculations  of  selfishness  for  indica- 
tions of  mental  power,  crat\  for  geniua.  The  truth  is,  that  selfish  new 
is  at  the  least  quite  as  much  a  proof  of  a  weak  head  as  of  a  cold  heart. 
Trickery  i«  the  implement  of  mcapacity,  the  poor  resource  of  mediocrity, 
M.  Thiers  might  readily  have  convinced  himself  of  all  this,  at  the 
time  of  his  accession  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  At  this  period| 
^01..  II.  2^ 
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all  was  silence  around  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe;  there  were  no  in- 
surrections, no  outbreaks ;  assassination  had  been  rendered  vulgar  and 
out  of  the  question  by  Fieschi ;  the  press  scarcely  respired  under  the 
laws  of  September ;  France  was  in  a  state  of  calm,  amounting  to  stag- 
nation. And  what  was  the  result  of  all  this?  That  the  cabinets  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  became  twice  as  haughty,  twice  as 
insolent,  twice  as  exacting  as  before,  in  reference  to  the  court  of  the 
Tuileries.  So  that,  placed  between  revolutionary  France  and  mo- 
narchical Europe,  the  government  of  July  had  only,  by  its  base  eflfbrts 
to  weaken  the  former,  drawn  upon  itself  more  and  more  the  despotic 
insolence  of  the  latter,  and  irritated  still  more  and  more  its  imperishable 
hate.     Let  us  now  proceed  to  this  melancholy  episode  in  our  history. 

In  the  address  voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  the  opening  of 
the  year  1886,  of  which  we  are  about  to  sketch  the  leading  features,  the 
sympathy  of  France  with  Poland  was  introduced  in  touching  but  cautious 
terms.  Adopting  an  amendment  proposed  by  M.  de  Mornay,  the  Cham- 
ber had  said,  with  reference  to  our  foreign  relations :  *'  This  happy  con- 
cord inspires  us  with  the  hope,  that,  in  combination  with  Great  Britain, 
and  the  powers  whose  interests  are  united  with  our  own,  you  may  be 
able,  sire,  to  re-establish  that  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  so  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace;  and  that  the  first  pledge  of  this  may^be 
the  preservation  of  the  old  Polish  nationality,  consecrated  by  treaties." 

These  words  expressed,  with  all  due  moderation,  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  French  people.  They  were,  moreover,  but  a  natural  re- 
sponse to  a  speech  addressed  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  the  munici- 
pality of  Warsaw,  a  speech  full  of  passionate  arrogance,  and  which 
betrayed  sentiments  altogether  hostile  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries. 
Yet  the  continental  courts  took  offence,  and  as  daring  now  as  they  were 
the  very  reverse  of  daring  in  1830,  they  formed  the  determination  of 
bearding,  by  a  collective  manifestation,  both  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Our  readers  are  aware  how  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  that  congress  of 
kings,  was  the  cradle  of  the  Republic  of  Cracow.  Europe  having  be- 
come, in  1815,  a  prostrate  prey,  whose  bleeding  limbs  were  being  par- 
celled out  amongst  the  strongest  of  those  who  remained  dominant, 
Austria  and  Prussia  warmly  disputed  with  each  other  the  possession  of 
Cracow,  which  the  one  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  closing  in  Gallicia,  the 
other  for  a  similar  purpose  as  to  Silesia.  On  its  part  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg  regarded  the  litigated  city  with  an  anxious  eye.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  come  to  an  understanding  upon  the  matter,  and  so,  in  order 
that  Cracow  might  belong  to  nobody,  it  was  determined  that  she  should 
belong  to  herself.  Thus  exiled  into  a  republic  by  the  wilful  selfishness 
and  jealousy  of  three  rival  monarchs,  it  was  not  long  ere  Cracow  be- 
came by  its  political  institutions,  its  language,  its  religious  beliefs,  its 
university,  the  sanctuary  of  Polish  nationality.  Neutral  in  1830,  and 
in  1831,  occupied,  ransacked,  trampled  under  foot  by  General  Rudiger, 
she  had  yet  received  within  her  confines  and  preserved  the  last  wrecks 
of  poor  crushed  Poland.     It  was  by  th6  brutal  violation  of  her  indepen- 
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4lOe^lhat  the  cabioets  of  St,  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  resolved 
to  Insult  a  ht;  Preach  government 

The  project  of  occupation  was  communicated  lo  M,  de  Broglie  in  the 
early  p«rt  of  the  month  of  February,  ld3t>.  He  was  then  on  the  point 
of  quitting  office^aod  was  accordingly  merely  ia  a  position  to  receive  the 
communication,  leaving  bis  successor  to  reply  to  it.  But  as  the  conti- 
nenuil  powers  had  fully  made  up  Ibeir  minds  to  take  riocoynst^t  but  their 
own  in  I  he  nintter  ;  without  waiting  for  any  answer  at  all,  they  at  once 
proceeded  to  outrage.  On  the  9th  of  February j  creating  a  preti-jit  out 
of  some  ephemeral  dijaturbauces  to  which  iUg  file  of  lije  Em(>eror  of 
Russia  had  given  ri^e,  ihey  ordered*  by  their  pre^^idetits,  the  senate  of 
Cracow  to  expel  from  their  lerrilury  within  ei^bt  days  all  the  refugee*, 
Foledf  and  others,  whom  ibey  chose  to  describe  as  duitgeroua.  Resis- 
tance would  have  been  mere  mtidoess  ;  hesi^iLation,  even,  was  out  of  the 
question.  M,  Wieloglowaki,  president  of  the  senate,  accordingly  was 
fain  to  content  himself  with  representing,  in  a  note  of  the  most  res|>cctful, 
suppliant  character,  that  among  the  refugees  upon  whom  they  were 
about  to  inflict  so  terrible  and  unexpected  a  blow,  there  were  severs  I  highly 
respectable  men,  who  had  for  some  time  pfls^t  been  connected  with  Cra- 
cow itself  by  ties  of  family  or  buainess.  Could  not  these  at  least,  have 
eno  ugh  t  i  rne  a  How  ed  I  hem  fo  r  I  he  reg  u  lat  ion  of  t  h  ei  r  a  iTti  \rsl  No;  the 
three  courts  were  inflexible.  Not  an  hour  more  than  ihe  period  first 
named  wus  allowed,  and  as  that  period  was  absolutely  insutHcienti  on 
the  nih  of  February,  the  Austrian  troops  entered  Cracow^  fully  equipped 
for  battle,  and  with  menace  on  every  feature. 

This  was  an  uller  onirage.  Never  had  solemn  treaties  been  so  fla- 
grantly violated  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world.  And  it  is  |«  be  remem- 
bered, I  but  the  treaty  more  especially  violated  here,  was  precisely  that 
upon  whose  inviolability  Russia,  Prussia,  rind  Auslrin  rested  I  heir  uiiur* 
pations  of  1B15.  For  by  Article  VL  of  the  act  of  the  C'ongresa  of  Vi- 
enna, Cracow  was  declared  a  free^  indspendcnlt  Ur icily  neufral  city^ 
under  the  proieelion  of  the  three  powers;  and,  in  order  befun.hand  to 
lake  away  any  pretext  for  bad  faith,  it  was  declured  by  Article  JX,^  that 
no  miliiiiry  force  should  be  introduced  into  the  city,  under  tini/  ptfleM 
tvhatevrr.  Trne,  the  same  article  &el  forth  that  Craof»w  was  nul  lo  af- 
ford refuge  or  protection  to  fugitives  or  deserters,  or  to  persons  Hying 
frnm  the  law,  subjects  of  either  of  the  three  powers;  nnd  it  was  upon 
this  claiise  that  the  respectable  governments  in  question  relied,  as  I  heir 
juariflcntion  for  occupying  hy  a  military  force,  contrary  to  solemti  treaty, 
a  city  dccLired  independent  by  solemn  treaty  !  As  if  lefugees  ^vere  lo 
be  confounded  with  matefaclors  ;  as  if  the  prohibiiion  to  the  inhabJtnnls 
of  Cracow  to  receive  among  them  deserters,  involved  the  right  of  in* 
vading  their  territory,  such  invasion  being  forbidden  by  treaty  in  the 
most  absolute  and  unequivocal  terms  j  as  if  it  were  tawlul  for  the  Rus- 
sian, Anstrran,  and  Prussian  governments  to  extend  to  Itali^iiis,  for  in- 
stance^  or  to  Frenchmen,  iheir  rights  of  sovereignly  and  their  measures 
of  constraint  \ 

But  when  force  looka  to  force  for  innp unity  in  its  otil rages,  what  avail 
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the  terms  of  conventions  and  the  laws  of  justice  ?  The  more  monstrous, 
the  more  audacious  the  proceeding,  the  better  did  it  answer  the  end  of 
the  continental  despots,  which  was  to  humiliate  Prance  and  Bngland, 
and  to  make  the  old  monarchical  principle  once  more  ascendant  in  Bu* 
rope. 

The  affair  was  thus  conducted  with  an  arrogance,  an  abruptness,  a 
contempt  of  all  diplomatic  usages,  a  disregard  of  the  claims  of  unresist- 
ing weakness  and  misfortune,  of  which  history  furnishes  but  few  in- 
stances. The  Austrian  troops  had  been  the  first  to  pour  into  unhappy 
Cracow  ;  these  were  followed  by  the  Russians,  and  the  Russian  soldiers 
by  those  of  Pruasia.  The  Cracow  militia  was  immediately  dissolved, 
the  refugees  were  hunted  after  with  ferocious  eagerness ;  several  of  the 
inhabitants  were  grievously  ill-used ;  fine  and  imprisonment  were  de- 
nounced against  any  person  who  should  conceal  a  fugitive ;  the  hand 
of  foreign  power  weighed  heavily  upon  the  Cracow  government,  too 
feeble  to  offer  any  resistance,  and  very  speedily  the  independence  of  that 
city  was  completely  at  an  end. 

The  military  occupation  of  Cracow  took  place  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  it  was  on  the  22d  that  M.  Thiers  was  appointed  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  What  determination  would  he  adopt  ?  Would  he  ho- 
nourably signalize  his  accession  to  his  new  office  by  an  act  of  decision 
and  vigour?  No  such  an  apprehension  was  entertained  either  at  St. 
Petersburg,  or  at  Berlin,  or  at  Vienna.  The  cabinets  at  all  these  places 
trusted  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  to  a  more  potent  will  than  that  of 
the  new  minister ;  and  besides,  M.  Thiers  himself,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  seen  further  on,  began  at  about  this  time  to  lean  towards  the  po- 
licy of  the  continent,  and  to  detach  himself  from  England.  To  impel 
him  still  further  in  this  direction,  were  the  orders  given  to  MM.  de  Wer- 
ther,  d'Appony,  and  de  Pahlen.  These  diplomatists  accordingly  inti- 
mated to  him  in  the  most  conciliatory  manner  possible,  the  occupation 
of  Cracow,  begging  him  clearly  to  understand,  that  no  similar  commu- 
nication had  been,  or  would  be  made  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's,  it 
being  the  object  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  to  manifest  to  the 
French  government,  by  this  difference  of  proceeding,  how  highly  they 
esteemed  the  moderation  and  wisdom  which  pervaded  the  Tuileries. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  they  sought  to  veil  under  a  hollow  affectation  of 
deference,  the  extreme  insult  conveyed  by  their  late  outrages,  and,  on 
the  other  band,  to  sow  the  seed  of  distrust  and  jealousy  between  M. 
Thiers  and  Lord  Palmerston.  The  trick  was  palpable ;  but  whether 
M.  Thiers  was  really  the  dupe  of  it,  or  merely  feigned  to  be  so,  we 
cannot,  of  course,  take  upon  ourselves  to  say.  Certain  it  is,  that  to  the 
universal  indignation  of  France,  he  raised  no  protest,  expressed  no  dis- 
satisfaction at  an  act  which  his  countrymen  rightly  regarded  as  a  deli- 
berate attack  upon  the  revolutionary  principle. 

In  Bngland  the  popular  feeling  was  equally  awakened  by  the  outrage, 
and  the  strongest  terms  were  made  use  of  in  parliament  in  questioning 
the  Whig  cabinet  respecting  it.  But,  without  the  co-operation  of  France, 
Lord  Palmerston  did  not  consider  himself  in  a  position  to  head  the  Cng- 
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li$h  natron  in  sf^eakin^  the  language  of  menace ;  he  declnmJ,  indeed, 
from  hia  place  in  the  Hotise  of  t*ommons,  that  the  entry  of  the  Aus* 
tmna,  Russians,  and  FfyssiaQ^  into  Cmcow,  appeared  to  him  a  flagrant 
vioiatiun  of  treaties;  but  no  vigorous  measures  were  taken  hy  him  to 
carry  this  declaration  into  eflect, 

ll  was  easy  to  foresee  the  result  of  all  thk.  The  insolent  ajsaumption 
of  the  enemies  of  the  July  revolution,  soon  knew  no  bound.^.  In  the 
ftbfiolutbt  journals,  the  military  occupation  of  Cracow  was  vauuted  &b 
a  grand  and  conclusive  answer  to  the  declarations  of  the  English  and 
French  parliaments,  as  a  glorious  retaliation  for  the  occupiition  of  An- 
con  a.  The  German  court  papers  seemed  absolutely  insane  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  in  a  correspondence  published  in  the  Augditirg  Gazette^  a  Prus- 
sian actually  flung  Rosbach  in  our  teeth;  he  coutd  not  surely  have  for^ 
gotten  Jena  ! 

If  at  this  juncture,  France  and  Cnglandf  closely  drawing  logethcrthe 
bonds  of  alliance  between  them,  had  determmed  upon  intervenLion  in 
Spain,  there  is  no  doubt  that  th^  victory  just  achieved  by  continental 
diplomacy  would  hove  been  fully  and  efficaciously  counierbalanced.  This 
was  clearly  seen  by  Lord  Palmerston. 

The  situation  of  Spain  had,  besides,  become  the  source  of  very  great 
anMiety  10  the  cabtnel  of  St.  James's,  While  it  looked  upon  Ibe  caaae 
of  Don  Carlos  as  tottering^  it  rather  feared  than  desired  intervention  on 
the  part  of  France,  as  calculated  to  cramp  it  in  its  prnposei]  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  Pen  insula.  And  this  was  precisely  the  reason 
why  English  diplomacy  assigned  to  France  only  an  expectant  part  in 
the  famous  Treaty  of  Quadruple  Alliance,  respecting  which  we  may  be 
permitted  to  express  an  opinion,  thai  Mi  de  Talleyrand  signed  it  with- 
out having  taken  any  previous  trouble  to  understand  it.  But  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Carlist  insurrection  had  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
question  in  an  English  point  of  view.  The  presence  of  the  French  south 
of  the  Pyrenees,  before  so  inconvenient,  bad  now  become  extremely  de- 
sirable. For  it  was  essential ,  above  all  things,  to  get  rid  of  Don  Carlos, 
to  dry  up  the  sanguinary  source  of  civil  war;  it  wns  necessary,  before 
England  could  realize  the  l>enefits  of  exclusive  guardionship,  that  she 
should  first  devise  means  lo  achieve  the  guardianship  itself.  Now  the 
Whig  minisfry  was  quite  aware  that  Evans's  legion,  consisting  as  it  did 
of  a  cdjeclion  of  plundering  vai^bonds  of  the  worst  description,  would 
merely  serve  to  disgrace  the  English  name  In  Spain »  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  contributing  to  confirm  Isabella  on  her  throne.  Soldiers 
were  wanted  to  replace  these  fellows,  and  Lord  Falmerston,  according* 
ly,  turned  toward4  the  Tuileries,  invoking  the  Treaty  of  Quadruple  Al- 
liance, and  demanding  aid. 

Bui  the  reason  which  had  influenced  Louis  Philipfte  in  resisting  in- 
tervention in  1834,  now  appeared  to  him  still  more  powerful  and  deci* 
sive  than  ever  ;  and  two  circumstances,  frivolous  in  appearano(^  served 
to  rtnder  him  perfectly  intractable. 

On  the  day  on  which  Lord  Palmerston,  with  impertinent  levity,  made 
hitn  wait  \a  his  aiitcchainber,  M.  de  Talleyrand  swore  implacable  bati^ 
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to  the  Whig  cabinet ;  a  petty  insult  being  quite  sufficient  to  detach  this 
weak-minded  man  from  that  very  English  alliance  to  which  he  had 
been  previously  so  favourable,  and  on  which  he  had,  however  ground- 
lessly,  plumed  himself  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  M.  de  Talleyrand  ac- 
cordingly resisted  intervention  in  Spain,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  humi- 
liating Lord  Palmerston ;  a  piece  of  miserable  spite  which  admirably 
suited  the  repugnance  which  the  king  felt  towards  the  English  minister. 
It  so  happened,  that  Lord  Palmerston  combined  within  himself  all  the 
defects  regarded  with  most  antipathy  by  Louis  Philippe ;  perl  foppish- 
ness, self-opinionativcness  in  the  management  of  affairs,  a  taste  for  noise 
and  excitement,  a  rash,  meddlesome  activity.  His  lordship,  in  fact,  was 
regarded  at  the  Tuileries  as  a  mere  firebrand  mischief-maker  and  peace- 
marrer,  and  the  same  opinion  was  entertained  of  him  at  nearly  all  the 
courts  of  Europe,  to  which  in  one  way  and  another  he  had  managed 
to  make  himself  generally  odious. 

Moreover,  the  king  had  imperceptibly  allowed  himself  to  be  detached 
from  the  English  alliance  by  the  adroit  flattery  of  M.  de  Mettemich. 
The  old  Austrian  courtier  had  it  ever  on  his  lips  that  Louis  Philippe 
was  the  greatest  man  that  had  for  a  long  time  past  occupied  the  throne; 
that  his  glory  was  in  his  wisdom ;  his  power  in  that  inflexible  attach- 
ment to  peace,  that  noble  firmness  of  purpose,  to  which  monarchical 
Europe  owed  her  repose.  The  bait  was  so  delicious,  that  though  the 
trap  was  gross  and  palpable,  Louis  Philippe  fell  into  it.  He  opened  a 
complacent  ear  to  flatteries,  all  the  more  charming  to  him  that  they 
came  from  a  distance,  and  thus  seemed-  borne  on  the  wings  of  fame ! 
He  became  intoxicated  with  the  hope  of  at  length  taking  rank  among 
potentates  who  had  hitherto  affected  to  look  down  upon  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Orleans  as  mere  political  mischief-makers,  mere  kings  of 
the  kennel,  protiges  of  the  populace.  He  believed  every  word  that  was 
told  him  about  his  sagacity,  his  wisdom,  his  genius,  by  men  who  found 
it  usedil  to  draw  him  over  to  their  policy :  and  yet,  a  thing  worthy  of 
remark,  this  very  king,  so  easily  gulled,  piqued  himself  above  all  things 
upon  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  was  ever  ready  at  other  times 
to  suspect  deceit  and  chicanery  in  all  men  and  things. 

M.  Thiers  was  cajoled  in  just  the  same  way.  Scarcely  entered  upon 
his  office  as  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  he  found  himself  the  object  of 
attentions  most  kind  and  familiar  on  the  part  of  great  personages.  His 
plebeian  ambition  was  elated  in  the  highest  degree  at  seeing,  as  he 
thought,  the  aristocracy  of  Europe  placing  itself,  as  it  were,  under  his 
protection,  whereas,  in  reality,  it  was  merely  making  a  tool  of  him.  It 
had  done  just  the  same  thing  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  creating  for  him  a 
factitious  reputation,  which  has  operated  as  one  of  our  greatest  misfor- 
tunes. M.  Thiers  was  rewarded  with  encomiums  and  encouragement : 
how  glorious  for  him  if  through  him,  a  minister  still  so  young,  the  re- 
pose of  Europe  should  be  assured !  How  original,  how  striking  the 
part  to  be  played  in  the  sight  of  the  world  by  a  man  who,  himself  the 
ofl^pring  of  tempests,  should  make  use  of  his  well-earned  exaltation  to 
appease  those  tempests,  now  and  for  all  time!     Instances,  doubtless 
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here  were,  of  ripened  age  having  inmiortalized  itself  by  acta  ufdanngj 

but  ho^  iniicli  nobler^  how  mucli  more  iniposiag  tlie  asp€cl  of  youth 

amortalizing  iLseKf  by  tha  exercise  of  prude nco,  the  result,  not  of  fear, 

but  of  sound  judgment  I 

M,  Thiers,  without  admitting  the  fact  even  to  himself,  w&h  under  the 

Ifutl  influence  of  these  charming  delusions,  so  adroitly  administered, 

Lwhen,  in  the  name  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  Lord  Palmerston  for^ 

nally  invited  France  to  co*operate  with  England  for  the  welfare  and 

ifety  of  Spain,  by  occupying  the  port  of  Passage,  Fucntarabia,  and 

|be  valley  of  Baslan^ 

The  embarrassment  of  M,  Thiers  at  thia  demand  must  have  been 
imenae.     On  the  one  hand,  the  proposition  itself  had  ever  beeD  the 
(object  of  his  most  cherished  hopes,  had  ever  formed  the  basis  of  his 
alley.     But  on  the  other  hand,  to  intervene  in  Spain,  even  only  to  the 
estteot  required,  would  not  this  involve  an  entire  severance  from  the 
Aicy  of  the  continent  T    And  if  so,  was  it  worth  while  to  sacrifice  to 
ard  Palmerston  the  fionoured  friendship  of  M.  de  Mellernichl     Inter- 
rcoe  in  Spain  1     What  would  the  fioudoir  diplomatists,  whose  approba- 
tion had  become  so  dear  to  M,  Thiers,  think  of  such  a  proposition  ? 
IVVhnt  would  the  king  think  of  it?     What  would  M.  de  Talleyrand 
bink  of  it^ — he  who  was  now^  the  most  determined  enemy  of  English 
illiance  1    It  waa  clear  to  M.  Thiers,  that  no  member  of  the  councij  but 
imself  and  M«  Pas^y  would  hear  of  such  a  thing;  and^  making  up  his 
fiind  accordingly^  he,  on  the  1  Sth  of  March,  addressed  to  General  Se- 
stiani,  w^ho  had  succeeded  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  London  as  amhasfia- 
or,  a  despatch,  whereby  the  demand  of  intervention  was  rejected* 

The  despatch  set  forth  that  a,  co-operation  of  the  nature  pointed  out, 

vould  inevitablv  involve  France  in  further  and  more  decisive  steps;* 

hat  intervention,  and  the  immense  sacrifices  which  would  i^ecessarily 

Ittend  it,  appeared  to  France  equally  without  tangible  object  and  with* 

jt  dignity ;  unless  there  were,  which  there  was  notj  some  reasonable 

Kpcctation  of  thereby  pacifying  Spain,  and   the  various  parties   by 

ifhich  she  was  torn  in  pieces ;  that  even  if  the  idea  of  intervention  or 

eo-operatjon  had  seemed  practicable  at  a  former  }>eriod,  the  case  was 

BO  longer  the  same,  now  that  increasing  anarchy  and  scenes  of  horror 

Ineeasantly  recurring,  had  thrown  everything  in  Spain  back  into  its  ori- 

;inal  confusion. 

Whether  or  not  be  had  expected  a  refusal,  Lord  Palmerslon  could 
not  help  being  extren»cly  angry  when  it  actually  came  j  and  from  thai 
day,  the  alliance  between  the  cabinet  of  the  Tnileries  and  that  of  St, 
fimes*s,  if  not  absolutely  broken  up,  was  very  sr^riously  impaired. 
On  I  he  other  hand,  M.  de  Metternieb  and  his  now  perfccliy  reassured 
-  were  triumphant,  and  a  Nieries  of  pacific  measures  were,  there- 
in iously  conceded.  In  the  first  place,  the  Augsiurg  GaztUty 
hii-h  had  not  long  before  grossly  insulted  France  in  letters  iVom  a 
Prussian  correspondent,  printed  towards  the  end  of  March  a  letter  from 
in  Austrian  correspondent,  making  the  most  friendly,  the  most  coajdng 
ivaiicc»  to  the  French  government;  nen^l^  iJm^Amirian  Obstrvtf  qT 
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the  10th  of  April  published  a  proclamation,  in  which  General  Kauff- 
man  announced  the  early  departure  from  Cracow  of  a  major  part  of  the 
troops  then  occupying  it ;  the  Austrian  army  itself  was  reduced  to  pro- 
portions, which  placed  it  once  more  upon  the  same  footing  as  before 
1880 ;  finally,  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  seemed  disposed  to  give  a 
proof  of  its  moderation;  and,  accordingly,  the  Journal  de  Paris  of  the 
32d  of  April,  announced  the  reduction  of  the  Turkish  debt,  and  the 
evacuation  of  Silistria  by  the  Russians. 

This  was  more  than  enough  to  revive  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  a 
hope,  which  it  had  never  had  the  courage  altogether  to  abandon.  After  the 
service  it  had  just  rendered  to  continental  policy,  it  felt  itself  entitled  to 
demand  a  place  in  the  family  of  sovereigns ;  and  the  July  royalty  here- 
upon became  entirely  absorbed  in  plans  how  to  realise  this  romantic 
and  blissful  vision,  its  thought  by  day,  its  dream  by  night. 

The  Due  d'Orleans,  the  king's  eldest  son,  was  young,  well  made, 
with  agreeable  parts,  a  regular  face,  and  features  pleasing,  though  in- 
expressive. D^ned,  according  to  appearances  which  human  pride 
never  condescends  to  imagine  may  be  fallacious,  to  wear  one  day  the 
most  brilliant  crown  in  the  world,  he  had  early  been  in  a  position  to 
command  all  the  enjoyments  that  are  to  be  found  in  that  el^nt  but 
empty  grandeur,  that  frivolous  idat^  which  has  ever  such  magic  influ- 
ence over  the  hearts  of  women.  The  pleasures  and  the  poetry  of  single 
Ufe  having  become  exhausted  for  him,  he  had  begun  to  think  of  some 
marriage  whose  splendour  should  compensate  for  any  dull  restraint  in 
which  it  might  involve  him ;  and  his  wishes  became  directed  towards 
an  archduchess  of  Austria.  Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than 
^  this  desire  to  the  royal  family,  who  were  eager  to  get  into  favour  and 
connexion  with  monarchical  Europe.  But  was  not  the  idea  too  auda- 
cious, even  as  a  hope  ?  And  should  they  risk  the  humiliation  of  a  refu- 
sal ?  M.  Thiers  had  too  much  sagacity  to  give  himself  altogether  up 
to  illusions  ;  he  was,  at  all  events,  alive  to  those  of  other  people.  In 
the  present  case,  he  anticipated  an  answer  fbll  of  haughty  disdain,  and 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  shut  his  eyes  to  this  impression.  Had 
he  possessed  the  moral  courage,  the  elevated  soul,  which  ought  so  par- 
ticularly to  characterize  those  who  fill  the  important  oflSce  which  he  then 
administered,  he  would  have  given  the  royal  family  the  only  counsel  which 
ought  to  have  been  acted  upon ;  he  would  have  represented  to  it,  that  to 
seek  counter-revolutionary  alliances,  was  a  gratuitous  degradation  of 
itself;  that,  afler  such  a  revolution  as  that  of  July,  and  in  a  country  like 
France,  monarchy  had  nothing  to  do  with,  nothing  in  common  with, 
nothing  it  could  borrow  from  the  old  Gothic  monarchies ;  that  it  could 
only  exist,  if  at  all,  on  the  condition  of  sufilicing  to  and  for  itself;  that 
a  Frenchwoman,  the  daughter  of  some  considerable  citizen,  was  quite 
as  good,  and  better,  for  a  French  prince,  than  a  princess  of  foreign,  of 
hostile  blood ;  that  Rome  ruled  the  naliorts  of  the  world,  because  it 
deemed  the  least  of  its  citizens  superior  in  nobility  to  the  greatest  kings ; 
that  Napoleon,  in  running,  under  the  influence  of  a  trumpery,  upstart 
ranity,  afler  the  alliance  of  the  Germanic  Caesars,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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world  mornlly  abdicated  his  throne^  and  actually  prepared  the  w^y  for 
ht9  downfall  i  this  was  whni  M,  Thiers  either  did  not  understand,  or  did 
not  ventum  to  say.  He  contented  himself  with  pointing'  out  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  haste  in  the  matter ;  that  new  familie;^  should  marry 
late^  80  as  not  to  lose  by  precipitation  what  good  luck  niight  otherwise 
offer ;  that,  at  all  events,  it  was  desirable  to  select  some  petty  princess 
of  Gi^rmany,  provided  only  she  had  royal  bltxid  in  her  veins.  The  ob- 
jections advanced  by  M,  Thiers  did  not  go  beyond  this,  and  the  court 
found  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  better  of  his  r^islance.  Whether 
from  man?igement  or  from  conviction,  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  his 
minister,  had  hitherto  but  half-seconded  the  ambitious  desires  of  the  Due 
d^OHeaos,  and  a  slight  coolness  had  consequently  sprung  up  between 
father  and  mn.  One  day,  taking  M.  Thiers  aside,  Madame  Adelaide 
urged  him  to  put  an  end  to  hesitations,  which  she  said  threw  discord,  to 
some  extent,  into  the  family  j  and  M,  Thiers  gave  way.  At  bottom,  he 
was  by  no  means  sorry  to  mark  his  accession  to  his  new  office?  by  a 
notable  event  f  and,  moi^eover,  how  could  he  be  otherwise  than  infinitely 
flattered  at  the  homage  paid  to  his  importance,  by  those  who  consti- 
tuted him,  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  the  introducer  of  the  house  of  Or- 
leans into  the  family  of  the  old  sovereigns  1 

Resolutely  forming  his  determination,  therefore,  he  contrived  a  private 
interview  with  MM*  de  Wert  her  and  d' Appony,  ambassadors  of  Prussia 
and  Austria,  spoke  to  them  about  an  excursion  into  Germany,  projected 
by  the  Due  d*Orleans,  requested  them  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  their 
respiHitive  courts,  and  recommended  them  to  keep  the  thing  a  secret  for 
the  present. 

It  is  always  the  interest  of  an  ambassador  to  promote  mutual  g^od* 
will  and  intimacy  between  the  power  which  he  represents  and  that  to 
which  he  is  accredited :  MM.  de  Werther  and  d^Appony  received  the 
commtinication  of  M.  Thiers  most  favonjably.  Special  messengers 
were  immediately  placed  at  their  disposal^  and  answers  containing 
all  that  c^uld  be  desired  were  spef?dily  received  from  the  two  courts. 
The  sur^rrise,  the  anger  of  the  Russian  ambassador  on  discovering  what 
had  taken  plac^*,  without  any  reference  to  him,  may  readily  be  ima» 
gined.  But  M,  Thiers,  who  was  intimat*^ly  acquainted  with  the  Count 
de  Pah len,  undertook  to  soothe  him,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. 
Thus  far  alt  had  succeeded  perfectly.  The  Due  d'Orleans  was  in 
an  ecstasy  of  joy ;  the  Due  de  Nemours,  his  brother,  was  chosen  u* 
accompany  him,  and  the  king,  laying  aside  his  economical  habits  on 
an  occasion  affecting  his  dynastic  interests^  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his 
sons  as  much  gold  oh  ihey  ne^ed,  to  enable  them  to  make  a  princely 
figun?. 

At  the  same  time,  M.  Thiers  wrote  to  M,  de  St*  Aulaire  a  letter  which 
had  all  the  importance  of  a  despatch,  without  having  the  ch«iracter  of 
one ;  and  which  was  only  to  he  read  to  M.  de  Metternich  in  case  of 
necessity.  It  was  not  desired,  in  fact,  that  this  family  affair  should  re* 
aemble  a  cabinet  affair;  and  it  had  b*«n  nrranged  that  the  Due  d'Or* 
l^ane  should  himself  personally  conduct  the  negotiation  up  to  a  certiia 
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point,  the  French  ambassador  being  called  upon  to  give  officially  his 
crowning  aid  only  when  success  became  probable.  In  his  letter,  M. 
Thiers  had  not  failed  to  marshal  forth  in  imposing  array  the  various 
advantages  held  out  to  Austria  in  the  august  friendship  of  France.  A 
conviction  very  difficult  to  impress  upon  a  court  where  such  a  subject 
naturally  awakened  deeply  painful  recollections!  For  when  Maria 
Louisa  became  the  bride  of  the  all-conquering  emperor  of  the  French, 
was  it  not  ns  a  pledge  of  the  protection  accorded  to  Austria  by  a  resist- 
less soldier  of  fortune  ?  And,  going  still  further  back,  was  it  not  from  the 
heart  of  Germany  that  the  fair  and  imprudent  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa 
came  to  measure  the  distance  which,  in  France,  separates  the  throne 
from  the  scaffold,  came,  poor  thing,  so  soon  to  be  the  victim  of  a  revo- 
lution, inevitable  and  powerful  as  destiny,  and  as  terrible  as  pitiless  ? 

The  reception  which  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Nemours  met  with  at 
Berlin  was  extremely  gracious,  and  in  its  graciousness  more  sincere 
than  it  was  generally  believed  to  be  throughout  Europe.  The  King  of 
Prussia  was  a  moderate- minded  mnn,  who,  to  the  childish  pleasure  of 
affironting  France,  preferred  the  solid  advantages  which  might  be  de- 
rived from  his  attaching  her  to  his  interests,  by  a  calm  and  conciliatory 
course ;  and  although  formerly  engaged  in  a  war  of  extermination 
against  us,  he  did  not  share,  with  reference  to  the  French  government, 
either  the  fierce  and  haughty  resentment  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  or 
the  systematic  distrust  of  the  old  Austrian  diplomacy.  He  accordingly 
oflered  to  the  two  French  princes,  a  right  royal  welcome ;  and  this  was 
quite  sufficient  at  once  to  bring  around  ihem  the  whole  troop  of  courtiers, 
a  base  tribe,  ever  ready  to  cry  ay  or  no,  at  the  least  whisjier  from  the 
monarch,  in  whose  shadow  they  live. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  princes  to  surround  themselves  with  an  air  of 
splendour,  enhancing  the  most  assiduous  courteousnes  of  demeanour,  by 
the  charms  of  a  well-directed  profusion.  On  the  other  hand,  Ibr  those 
Grcrmans  who  had,  in  visits  beyond  the  Rhine,  caught  the  heroic  con- 
tagion of  modern  ideas,  for  those  who  were  agitated  by  a  vague  desire 
for  liberty,  there  was  something  very  exciting  in  the  arrival  among 
them  of  two  princes  who,  in  despite  of  themselves,  boro  about  with 
them  the  living  image  of  a  revolution,  of  which,  though  they  might 
have  abjured  its  policy,  they  were  forced,  after  all,  to  parade  the 
colours. 

From  Berlin  they  proceeded  to  Vienna.  Here,  too,  they  met  with  a 
reception  calculated  to  encourage  their  secret  hopes  ;  here,  too,  the 
crowd  manifested,  whenever  they  showed  themselves,  a  sort  of  passionate 
curiosity.  It  is  related,  that  in  reference  to  this  circumstance,  M.  de 
Metternich  went  the  length  of  saying  :  "  You  have  ruffian  revolutionists 
in  Paris  ;  those  we  have  here  are  merely  simpletons." 

The  Due  de  Nemours  was  not  a  man  to  make  himself  liked,  for  hit 
deportment  was  excessively  stiff  and  supercilious.  But  his  brother  was 
charming.  Ere  he  had  been  long  at  Vienna,  the  ladies  talked  of 
nothing  but  the  amiability  and  good  looks  of  the  Due  d^Orieans;  and 
the  incense  of  this  drawing-room  popularity  readily  got  into  his  head, 
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and  intoxicate  him.   The  PfiDceas  Theresa,  daughter  of  the  Archduke 

Charles,  bod  plenscd  him  ;  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  gruces 
of  rhe  fijther,  into  the  friendship  of  the  son  ;  and  when  nnaitera  seemed 
In  a  fair  way  for  success,  he,  wiihuni  Airther  hesitation,  made  a  pro- 
posal, which  the  archduke  seemed  not  indisposed  lo  accept*  Biit  nther 
approbation  ihnn  hb  had  lo  be  consulted.  Instantly  on  hearing  whfli 
was  going  on,  M.  de  St*  Aulaire  hastened  to  the  Anstrian  minisier,  and 
repeatin^f  what  he  had  just  learned,  showed  him  M.  Thiers'  letter  M*  de 
Metternich  H^tened  very  attentively,  and  with  apparent  inlertst,  to  tit] 
that  M,  de  8t.  Aulaire  urged  upon  the  subject,  and  then  calmly  replied, 
that  it  was  entirely  mailer  whtch  the  family  must  decide  upon.  This 
seemed  very  like  the  commencement  of  a  refusal  ;  lo  warrant  a  refusal 
objections  were  not  wanting.  Would  il  be  worthy  of  the  iflusirious 
house  of  Austria  to  accord  the  distinction  and  benefit  of  its  connexion 
to  a  sovereign  of  dalejw>  recent,  and  who  had  wcill  nigh  lo«l  his  original 
titles  of  nobility  Dmongsl  the  barricades!  What  would  the  Auslrian 
aristocracy,  the  hau{»hiiest^  the  most  sensitive  of  the  aristocracies  *^f 
Europe,  think  of  such  a  misalliance  1  It  is  said  ihat,  more  especiafly 
on  the  part  of  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  I  he  opposition  wns  vehement, 
and  the  negoiiaiion  ultimately  failed p  **  It  is  quite  out  of  tlir  qut*stiou 
lor  an  AuMrian  prmcess  to  be  subjected  to  ride  within  a  carriage,  which, 
the  chances  are,  will  be  pierced  with  buNcls  on  its  way  !'*  Such  was 
the  pretext  under  which  was  veiled  the  insult  now  offered  to  the  bouse 
of  Orleans. 

Surprised,  huiniliated,  eager  lo  heat  the  wound  thus  inflicted  on  his 
pridci  the  cMesI  son  of  Louis  Philippe  immediately  set  out  for  thecoitrrs 
of  Italy,  where  he  hoped  for  better  foriuna.  It  so  happened  that  at  this 
very  moment^  Maria  Lousia  was  approaching  Vienna  by  the  same  road 
which  carried  the  Due  d'Orleans  from  thai  capital,  A  meeting 
neeessarily  locdv  ptace,  and  the  nature  of  such  a  meeting  may  he  easily 
imagined.  In  a  prince  radiant  wlxh  youth,  in  a  prince  but  newly  come 
from  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  it  was  naitjral  I  hut,  despite  alt  her  wrongs 
as  wife  and  as  widow,  ihe  mother  of  the  Due  de  Reichsiadt,  should  have 
called  up  before  her,  through  the  dark  clouds  of  memory ,  the  imajie  of 
a  beloved  and  departed  son.  The  youth  whom  she  now  saw,  was 
posting  over  Europe  in  search  of  heirs  for  a  throne  which,  in  reality^ 
N^apoleon,  when  he  fell,  lefl  for  ever  varani ;  the  olher  slept  ihe  sleep 
of  eternity  in  the  dark  vault,  into  which  the  Empire  had  gone  down 
with  bim.  At  sight  of  the  Due  d-0rt6uns,  Maria  Louisa  was  deeply 
affected  ,*  she  essayed  to  speak*  but  her  tongue  refused  its  oflicet  until  a 
passion  of  tears  had  relieved  hcr^  There  was  an  omen  in  this  meeting  1 
Six  years  afterwards,  a  funeral  cortege,  truly  mournful,  passed  nioog 
the  way  leading  from  Paris  to  Dreux^  a  small  town  where  the  Orleans 
family  lie  in  death.  A  young  prince  had  shattered  his  skull  against  n 
road^tide  pavement,  leaving  a  doubtful  crawn  suspended  over  the  head 
of  an  Infant. 
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The  Due  d'Orl£ans,  and  his  brother  had  arranged  to  prolong  their 
slay  abroad,  when  they  were  recalled  to  Paris  by  bad  news  from  that 
capital. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  18S6,at  half-past  six  in  the  evening,  just  as  the 
king  had  quilted  the  Tuileries,  on  his  way  to  Neuilly,  there  was  a  terri- . 
ble  commotion  at  the  corner  of  the  Pont  Royal.  A  walking-stick  gun 
had  just  been  discharged  into  the  royal  carriage,  at  the  moment  when 
his  majesty  was  bending  forward  to  return  the  salute  of  the  guard.  A 
rapid  movement  of  the  head  saved  the  king's  life,  but  the  wadding  lodged 
in  his  hair.  The  assassin  was  instantly  seized,  and  a  poniard  having 
been  wrenched  from  him,  with  which  he  was  attempting  to  stab  himself, 
he  was  taken  to  the  next  military  post,  amidst  general  execrations. 

By  a  singular  contradiction,  the  young  man  who  had  dishonoured 
himself  by  this  odious  attempt,  had  something  extremely  gentle  and  pie- 
possessing  about  his  whole  appearance ;  his  face,  shaded  by  a  quantity 
of  dark,  flowing  hair,  was  sofl  in  expression,  and  of  regular  beauty  ;  his 
bhie  eyes  were  full  of  tenderness,  and  his  physiognomy  exhibited  a^«- 
markable  combination  of  melancholy,  of  feminine  graces,  and  of  proud 
determination.  He  was  assailed,  as  he  went  on,  with  reprobation  and 
invective,  but  he  did  not  heed  it ;  his  countenance  manifested  but  one 
feeling,  that  of  having  exhausted,  in  a  vain  effort,  the  concentrated 
powers  of  his  souPs  passion ;  his  demeanour  was  firm  but  unassuming ; 
at  times,  a  smile  of  grave  contempt  passed  over  his  lips  at  the  furious 
denunciations  hurled  at  him,  but  be  was  otherwbe  unmoved.  One  of 
his  guards  having  committed  the  outrage  of  tearing  a  quantity  of  hair 
from  his  bald  head :  "  There's  courage  for  you,"  said  he,  with  bitter 
scorn,  *'  you  are  a  brave  fellow  !"  The  person  who  first  ran  in  upon 
him  after  the  attempt,  was  a  gunsmith,  named  Devisme.  *'  I  know 
him,"  exclaimed  this  man,  in  an  agitated  voice ;  '*  his  name  is  Louis 
Alibaud.     It  was  I  who  sold  him  the  weapon  he  has  just  made  use 

of.    Wretch  !  was  it  for  this  abominable  purpose  then  ! "    Alibaud 

gently  and  civilly  requested  him  to  be  silent.  A  colonel  having  ex- 
claimed, "  Monster,  I  would  have  given  you  bread  had  you  asked  for 
it !"  his  eyes  glared  fiercely,  and  he  replied  :  ^*  Bread !  I  do  not  beg  (or 
it,  I  seek  to  earn  it,  and  he  who  prevents  me  from  gaining  it,  I  kill  him.'' 
Taken  subsequently  to  the  Conciergerie,  he  was  placed  in  the  cell 
formerly  occupied  by  Fieschi,  and  those  who  accompanied  him  remarked, 
that  he  ran  over  with  contemptuous  indifference  the  inscriptions  which 
the  vanity  of  his  predecessor  had  scrawled  upon  the  walls.  At  a  later 
period,  it  became  perfectly  clear  that  as  to  Alibaud,  no  desire  for  noto- 
riety had  operated  upon  him.  Within  himself,  sad  and  resigned,  with 
reference  to  others,  firm,  inflexible,  but  without  the  least  tendency  to- 
wards insolence  or  assumption,  he  sought  not  to  defend  himself  in  aoy 
way  ;  all  he  asked  waa  to  die  as  soon  as  possible. 
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He  had,  in  truths  endured  much  suflTering ;  but  Iruc  lo  his  irpublicao 
creed,  he  had  not  deemed  himself  warranted  in  withdrawing  from  life 
xnerely  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  mental  or  physical  pain  ;  it  was 
solely  in  the  hope,  the  insensate,  the  deplorable  hope,  of  rendering  hm 
suicide  ust(u]  to  the  nation,  to  the  world,  by  prefacing  it  with  the  mur- 
der of  a  kmg,  that  he  had  quitted  FerpigQan.  It  is  related,  that  on  the 
eve  of  departure,  he,  in  the  courae  of  a  quarrel,  publicly  received  a  blow\ 
The  friends,  who  knew  him  to  be  endowed  with  extraordinary 
courage,  saw  him  to  their  utter  surprise  receive  this  insult  in  silence. 
His  assailant  equally  astonished  at  hla  conduct,  and  generously  anxious 
lest  his  character  might  receive  a  stigma,  besought  him  to  vindicate  his 
honour*  "  H  you  would  have  me  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  A  ft  baud, 
with  mournful  calmness*  "  I  will  do  so.  But  as  to  fighting,  1  have 
something  else  before  me !"  A  few  days  after  this  he  reached  Paris, 
Here  he  hved  several  months,  the  prey  of  unutterable  anguish,  pur* 
^ued,  beset,  by  his  fatal  design,  watching  that  enemy  of  his  thought 
whom  he  had  vowed  to  himself  to  immolate ;  and  meanwhile,  poor»  humi- 
liated, scarcely  able  to  procure  food  from  day  to  day,  and  even  treated 
as  a  govern  men  t  spy  by  several  honourable  citizens,  whom  the  hints 
he  daringly  threw  out  lo  them  rendered  at  once  suspicious  and  indig- 
nant. Such  was  his  utter  poverty  thai  in  order  to  procure  the  instru- 
ment of  his  contemplated  crime,  be  was  compelled  lo  offer  his  services 
lo  a  gunsmith,  who  at  length  gave  him  some  walk ing*slick  guns  to  dis- 
pose of.  A  fortnight  afterwards,  Alib^iud  sent  them  all  back,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  which  he  pretended  to  have  lost,  find  said  he  would 
pay  for  as  soon  as  he  could.  Yet  his  principle  of  honour  was  rnoet 
delicate^  hehacl,  in  this  same  fortnight^  obtained  a  humble  employment^ 
and  lost  it  almost  immediately  afterwards,  because  he  had  refused,  in 
some  matter  that  arose,  to  associate  his  name  with  a  falsehood*  His 
disgust  for  mankind  and  for  life  iisel f  was  hereby  aggravated.  The 
reit  has  been  told. 

Ministers  hastened  to  mmove  from  public  observation  a  man  whom 
they  saw  they  could  make  no  use  of*  On  the  very  day  of  the  attempt, 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  had  constituted  itself  a  court  of  justice  for  the 
trial  of  tho  case,  and  no  delay  took  place  in  proceeding  wilh  the  matter^ 
Alibnud  answered  the  various  questions  that  were  put  to  him  firmly, 
energetically^  but  with  perfect  respect.  He  had,  in  the  outset,  declared : 
""*■  The  head  of  the  conspiracy  is  my  head ;  the  accomplices  are  my 
arms;^*  and  throughout  the  business  he  did  not  utter  a  word  which  was 
not  entirely  consistent  wilh  this  statement*  By  the  most  careful  re- 
serve, he  guarded  from  suspicion  every  [lerson  with  whom  he  had  at 
any  time  been,  however  slightly,  connected  or  acquainted*  For  him- 
self he  was  perfectly  inaoc€saJble  to  remorse  or  regret.  Yet  there  wbs 
one  brief  jjeriod  when  his  firmness  abandoned  him.  Having  been  led 
to  speak  of  his  family,  the  unhappy  man  was  all  at  once  overcome 
with  agitation^  the  nascent  words  ejqiired  on  his  lips,  his  countenaoee 
fell,  and  he  burst  into  tears.  The  following  extract  from  the  trial  (pro- 
ceedings of  the  27th  of  Junei  ISBS),  will  describe  the  scene: 
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M.  Pasquier. — «« Having  failed  in  your  efforts,  what  did  you  nextf 

Alibaud. — *»My  family  proceeded  to  Perpignan,  where  they  now 
reside." 

(Here  the  interrogatories  were  suspended  for  some  minutes  by  the 
tears  and  sobs  of  the  accused. , 

M.  Pasquier. — "  The  affliction  you  e?chibit  would  seem  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  good  feeling.     What  is  it  that  causes  so  deep  an  emotion  ?" 

Alibaud.—"  Nature." 

M.  Pasquier. — "  Is  it  not  also  the  thought  of  the  injury  you  have 
done  your  relations,  and  of  the  anguish  your  conduct  has  caused  them  ?" 

Alibaud,— "  Yes." 

M.  Pasquier. — "  Well,  then,  should  not  these  feelings  induce  you  to 
extenuate  by  the  sincerity  of  your  confession  the  horror  which  your 
crime  everywhere  inspires  ?" 

Alibaud. — *'It  is  the  king  who  is  the  author  of  my  crime  ;  it  is  he 
who  made  me  an  assassin,  it  is  he  who  is  the  source  of  my  father^s 
misfortune  and  misery." 

We  have  mentioned  that  Alibaud  had  formed  the  determination  not 
to  offer  any  defence  whatever,  and  he  adhered  to  this  resolution  so  long 
as  he  thought  he  had  nothing  but  the  executioner  to  fear.  But  he  soon 
discovered  that  his  prosecutors  were  seeking  to  impute  to  him  dishonour- 
able acts  which  he  had  never  committed,  unworthy  propensities  of  which 
he  was  wholly  unconscious ;  that,  in  short,  whether  merely  to  blacken 
the  regicide's  character,  or  from  a  miserable  adulation  of  the  monarch, 
endeavouring  to  make  out  a  case  that  no  one  but  an  utter  wretch  could 
seek  his  life,  the  authorities  aimed  at  first  loading  with  opprobrium  the 
head  which  they  designed  to  cut  off.  Some  passages  in  the  bill  of  in- 
dictment ran  thus :  "  Human  institutions  have  influence  only  over  the 
future;  it  is  rarely  that  they  can  retroact  upon  the  past.  It  is  quite 
possible  then  to  meet  with  one  of  those  peculiar  organisations,  which, 
by  a  species  of  anomaly,  combine  within  themselves  all  the  conditions 
necessary  to  a  crime,  of  which  the  cause  now  no  longer  exists ;  the 
factious  views  of  a  demagogue  with  the  vicious  inclinations  of  a  base 
and  wicked-minded  man ;  want  and  idleness,  with  the  desire  to  have 
money,  but  not  the  industry  to  earn  it  by  honest  exertion ;  ignorance 
and  vanity,  an  immoderate  grasping  after  ends,  but  without  either  the 
ability  or  the  wish  to  attain  them  patiently  by  creditable  means."  More- 
over, M.  Ic  Comte  Bastard,  in  the  report  which  he  had  been  charged 
with  the  drawing  up  of,  represented  Alibaud  as  having  been  discharged 
for  misconduct  by  the  tradesmen  who  had  employed  him ;  an  imputation 
notoriously  false,  and  which  converted  an  honourable  sacrifice,  made 
at  the  dictate  of  conscience,  into  a  merited  punishment. 

In  his  natural  resentment  at  these  accusations,  which  manifested  an 
intention  of  throwing  a  stigma,  if  possible,  over  his  whole  life,  Alibaud 
accepted  the  judicial  contest  which  he  had  in  the  first  instance  wished 
to  avoid.  He  selected  an  advocate,  and  prepared  for  his  use  a  sketch 
of  his  past  career,  with  such  of  its  particular  features  as  presented 
points  for  the  defence.   In  this  narrative  there  was  no  trace  of  a  desire  to 
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shine  forth  a  hero,  no  outbursts  of  angry  passion*  The  Wfiter 
omitted  tjcveral  incidents  which  he  might  have  introduced  with  high 
honour  to  Kimfiolf,  and  whieh  would  have  remained  unknown  to  the 
public,  had  they  not  come  out  in  the  course  of  the  trid. 

The  first  sitting  was  held  on  the  Sth  of  July,  1 836.  Alibaud  ap- 
peared before  his  judges  in  an  attitude  alike  exempt  from  weakne^  and 
trom  assumplion.  A  shade  of  Badness  was  on  his  brow,  but  it  was 
none  the  less  obvious  that  he  preserved  entire  the  fierce,  inexorable 
faith  which  had  rendered  him,  in  thought,  in  word,  and  in  attempt,  a 
murderer*  The  president  having  uskcd  him  how  long  since  he  had 
entertained  his  deplorable  design,  he  replied  j  "  Since  the  kitig  declared 
Paris  in  a  state  of  sie^,  since  he  sought  lo  govern  instead  of  reigning ; 
since  he  caused  the  citizens  to  be  mos-sacred  in  the  streets  of  Lyon* 
and  in  the  Cloitre  St,  Mery.  His  reign  is  a  reign  of  blood,  an  ever 
infamous  reign.  And  that's  why  1  would  kiil  the  king."  Such  w^as 
the  dark  fanaticism  of  the  man,  such  his  indomilable  resolution*  The 
evidence  began ;  and  its  course  showed  that,  to  a  politicijl  fervour 
amounting  to  the  furious,  the  frenzied  ALibaud  joined  an  extreme 
gentleness  of  manner  and  disposition,  exquisite  sensibility,  an  all-daring 
love  of  truth  and  honesty,  and  that  impulsive  energy  which  renders  a 
man  reganlless  of  his  own  life  when  he  can  serve  othe-rs*  Wfiile  yet 
a  mere  child,  without  an  idea  of  swinTining,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
water  to  rescue  another  child  of  his  own  age,  and  both  nearly  perished; 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  at  Narbonne,  he  saved  a  girl  who  was  sinking 
for  the  last  time  beneath  the  devouring  waves,  and  brought  her  on  shore 
amid  the  acclamations  of  a  large  crowd  of  anxiotia  spectators  ;  when  a 
non-commissioned  officer  at  Strasburg,  he  exposed  himself  to,  and 
underwent  J  a  severe  military  punishment,  by  throwing  himself  regard- 
less of  all  peraoiial  consequences  into  the  midst  of  a  struggle  in  which 
some  of  his  comrades  had  involved  themselves  with  superior  numbers. 
These  facts  were  borne  testimony  to  by  several  witnesses,  some  of 
whom  did  not  hesitate  boldly  and  openly  to  avow  the  friendship  in 
which  they  still  held  him,  On  hearing  the  insinuations  dirt^cted  by 
OUR  of  the  prtisecuting  counsel  against  the  prisoner's  private  conduct, 
one  of  his  old  military  comrades  impetuously  denounced  ihem  as 
calumnies ;  and  when  the  assembly  manifested  various  excitement  at 
this  expression  of  fearless  conviction  i  *'  Yes,  gentlemen,"  the  witness 
energetically  proceeded,  *'I  swear  that  Alibaud  has  been  calumniated, 
ajid  no  [jower  on  earth  shall  make  me  say  anything  to  the  contrary*" 

Only  one  day  was  occupied  in  the  hearing  of  evidence,  for  the  pri- 
soner had  not  been  allowed  time  lo  summon  all  those  whom  he  wisherl 
to  call  tn  his  behalf,  the  Coimcil  of  Peers  having,  notwiihstanding.  the 
emphatic  protest  of  his  counsei,  arbilrarity  shortened  the  period  which 
ihe  law  gave  him  for  preparing  his  case, 

!l  was  in  the  silting  of  the  9th  of  July,  that  M,  Martin  (du  Nord) 
made  his  speech  Qnalnsi  the  prisoner^  He  pointed  out  in  able  and 
energetic  language,  how  savage  and  senseless  a  ihing  political  assasst* 
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nation  is ;  but  he  forgot  the  grave  importance  of  his  mission,  and  the 
respect  due  to  truth,  when  he  exclaimed  :  *^  Consult  the  documents  be- 
fore you,  and  you  will  find  this  Alibaud  to  be  a  man  who,  swayed  l^ 
the  most  vicious  inclinations,  plunged  into  misery  by  his  idleness  and 
self-conceit,  cursed  an  existence  which  had  become  to  him  only  a  bur- 
den and  a  disgrace."  The  documents  to  which  the  attorney-general 
appealed,  showed  the  precise  contrary  of  all  this. 

M.  Charles  Liedni  could  necessarily  do  nothing  more  than  implore 
the  clemency  of  the  judges  in  behalf  of  his  unhappy  client,  and  this  he 
did  in  eloquent  and  touching  language.  He  impressively  urged  upon 
them  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  points  wherein  he  was  misled  by 
political  fanaticism,  the  prisoner  was  proved  upon  clear  evidence  to  be 
a  man  of  noble  sentiments,  of  pure  and  virtuous  tendencies.  "  Gentle- 
men !"  exclaimed  the  advocate,  in  closing  his  address,  *<  I  entreat  you 
to  honour  yourselves  by  an  act  of  clemency.  The  prisoner,  indeed, 
solicits  it  not,  he  rejects  it;  but  heed  him  not;  manifest  your  high- 
mindedness  by  extending  your  pardon  to  the  unthinking  man.  You 
must,  after  all  you  have  heard,  feel  with  me,  that  he  ought  not  to  perish. 
You  will  not  doom  that  noble  head  to  fall,  even  amid  the  apprehensions 
which  the  firm  bearing  of  Alibaud  may  for  the  time  have  inspired  you 
with.  But  one  word  more :  last  night,  in  the  agitation  wherewith  this 
terrible  affair  has  filled  my  soul,  unknowing  how  best  to  address  you 
on  behalf  of  this  man,  perceiving  nought  but  an  abyss  before  me,  I  cast 
my  eyes  upon  a  book ;  I  took  it  down  and  opened  it ;  it  was  Corneille, 
and  therein  I  read  these  words,  addressed  by  Augustus  to  Cinna,  whom 
he  had  loaded  with  favours,  and  whom  he  now  found  conspiring  against 
him: 

"  *  Tu  veux  m'aBsassiner  demain  au  capitole 
Pendant  le  sacrifice ;  et  ta  main,  pour  signal, 
Me  doit,  au  lieu  d*encens,  donner  le  coup  fatal/ 

**  Augustus,  the  destined  victim  and  the  judge,  was  merciful 

From  that  time  forth,  no  murderer's  poniard  ever  sought  his  heart." 

M.  Charles  Ledru  had  scarcely  completed  the  last  sentence  of  his 
defence  when  Alibaud  rose. 

He  began  thus :  *'  Gentlemen,  I  have  never  entertained  the  idea  of 
defending  my  head.  Having  forfeited  it  to  the  law,  I  offered  it  freely 
and  honestly  to  the  law,  in  the  expectation  that  you  would  have  con- 
tented yourselves  with  taking  it  in  the  same  spirit  wherein  it  was 
ofifered.  A  conspirator  succeeds  or  dies.  I,  whether  I  succeeded  or 
not,  perfectly  well  knew  that  death  would  be  my  portion."  He  then 
applied  himself  to  repelling  the  disgraceful  accusations  with  which  be 
had  been  outraged.  Coming,  subsequently  to  (he  attempt  which  had 
brought  him  now  well  nigh  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  he  exclaimed,  *^  I 
had  with  reference  to  Philippe  I.,  the  same  right  which  Brutus  exer- 
cised against  Caesar."  Interrupted  for  a  moment  by  exclamations  fron 
every  part  of  the  Chamber,  he  resumed :    *'  Regicide  is  the  right  of  all 
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men  who  fire  debarred  from  any  justice  but  that  which  they  take  into 

I  heir  own  Hands.** 

This  (anguftge  ejtctting  intense  seasaiion  on  the  peers*  benches,  the 
president  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  silcnL  He  again  gave  him  leave 
to  speak  J  alter  I  he  reply  of  the  altorney -genera  I ;  but  as  Altbayd  siill 
cantie  back  to  ihe  expression  of  hia  tierce  hatred  of  the  king,  M,  Pas- 
cjuier,  for  a  second  rime,  and  finally,  enjoined  hinfi  to  silence.  Yet  ihe 
regicide  Louvel  was  heard  by  his  judges  to  the  end  of  all  he  had  to 
say. 

There  could  not  be  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  what  would  be  the  result 
of  the  trial ;  Altbaud  was  condemned  to  the  guillotine. 

The  trial  and  condemnation  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
public.  Some  lea  red  I  hey  should  be  adding  to  the  contagious  force 
of  fanaticisms  were  they  to  give  expression  to  the  least  sentiment  of  com- 
passion for  the  guilty  man;  they  were  apprehensive  lest  the  weak- 
minded  should  see»  in  any  interest  manlfcstefJ  in  ihecrtminal,  an  apology 
for  the  crime;  and  under  the  infUience  of  this  fear,  they  abstained  from 
showing  any  interest  they  may  have  fell.  Others,  more  prejudiced, 
cursed  Alibaud  for  his  virtues,  as  they  had  cursed  him  for  his  crime: 
had  he  acted  less  from  conviction,  had  he  displayed  less  courage,  they 
woufd  have  pursued  him  with  a  less  inveterate  haired*  Others,  again* 
deeming  trtrth  inviolable  under  all  citcumstancesi  and  that  murder  is  in 
itself  so  odious,  that  we  may  well  dispense  wilh  being  unjust  upon  other 
piintseven  towards  no  assassin,  commiserated  the  youlh  of  Alibaud,  so 
deplorably  misguided,  his  perverted  sensibility ;  they  admired  his  firm 
courage ;  they  thought  piteously  of  all  he  had  suffered,  of  the  fearful 
expiation  he  was  about  to  make.  The  accusations  of  thefl  and  im- 
posture cast  upon  him,  alike  gneved  and  astoni?*hed  all  generous  minds, 
Wbat !  was  Ahi>aitd  to  tie  stigmatbed  as  a  robber,  because  the  weapon 
with  which  he  was  armed,  when  he  threw  himself  into  the  teeth  of  cer- 
tain destruction,  had  not  been  ytt  paid  for;  because,  after  alt  the  des- 
titution in  which  he  had  been  involvf'd,  he  had  lefl  a  few,  a  very  few, 
debts  for  his  friends  to  discharge  1  What  a  contrast  was  here  :  Fieschi 
had  nrjet  at  the  hands  of  government  with  every  kind  of  attention,  had 
been  flattered,  fostered,  fawned  upon!  Alibaud  received  at  its  hands 
every  species  of  insult  and  outrage!  Besides,  to  what  end  heap  indig- 
nities upon  a  man  for  whom  the  executioner's  knife  was  being  sharp- 
ened, whom  God  was  about  to  judge?  Armand  Carrel  reminded  the 
authorities,  in  the  National^  that  even  amongst  the  savages  of  Lake 
Erie,  it  is  not  deemed  just  to  insutt  the  prisoner  whom  they  are  about 
to  sacrifice ;  and  against  the  vehement  declamation  of  M,  Martin  (do 
Nord),  as  to  the  base  turpitude  inherent  in  the  idea  of  regicide,  he  set 
these  words  of  M.  Thiers,  since  become  minister  of  state  ; 

"  Republicans  who  thought  they  beheld  another  CiEsar,  might  arm 
ihemselves  with  the  steel  of  Brutus,  without  bein^  assassins.  To  call 
them  so,  were  an  abuse  of  words,  to  be  treated  with  silent  contempt.'** 

*  History  M  the  French  Revotiitian,  by  M.  Tbigrfi.  Nirraiive  of  the  l@tb  iif 
Brtttiijiire, 
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The  discuseion  becoming  animated,  and  assuming  greater  extensioD, 
the  court  writers  designated  political  assassination  a  republican  concep- 
tion. Armand  Carrel  thus  replied  to  the  imputation :  **  There  have  been, 
within  the  last  fiAy  years,  a  tolerable  number  of  kings  and  princes  as- 
sassinated. Let  us  run  over  a  few  of  these,  and  see  by  whose  ideas 
have  the  regicide  weapons  been  whetted,  or  loaded,  as  the  case  may 
have  been.  Gustavus  III.,  King  of  Sweden,  was  assassinated  by  the 
Swedish  aristocracy,  Paul  I.  was  slain  like  an  ox  in  the  slaughter- 
house, by  his  own  family,  because  he  had  been  in  treaty' with  the  First 
Consul,  and  threatened  to  unite  with  him  in  defence  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  against  the  British  aristocracy.  Sultan  Selim  was  cut  in  pieces 
by  his'own  soldiers,  at  the  instigation  of  the  emissaries  of  England  and 
Russia,  because  be  was  the  friend  of  France.  Murat,  the  admirable 
Murat,  ader  having  been  recognised  king  by  the  whole  of  Europe,  was 
shot  like  a  highway  robber,  by  the  miserable  dynasty  which  now  rules 
at  Naples.  Napoleon,  Sovereign  of  France,  as  legitimately  its  sove- 
reign as  any  of  those  who  have,  since  his  fall,  occupied  the  Tuileries, 
Napoleon,  anointed  king  by  a  pope,  elevated  to  the  throne  by  the  volun- 
tary suffrages  of  six  millions  of  Frenchmen,  died  at  St.  Helena,  the 
victim  of  an  assassination,  the  most  protracted  in  its  agony,  the  most 
horrible  and  cold-blooded  in  its  cruelty,  that  ever  mortal  man  perished 
under,  in  ancient  or  modern  history  ;  and  in  that  atrocious  regicide  all 
the  crowned  heads  of  the  world  were  accomplices." 

In  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  10th  of  July,  Alibaud  received,  in 
presence  of  the  director  of  the  prison,  M.  Valette,  and  of  the  chief 
of  municipal  police,  M.  Joly,  a  farewell  visit  from  his  counsel.  Ader 
having  expressed  to  this  gentleman,  in  the  most  earnest  and  touching 
language,  the  deep  gratitude  he  felt  for  all  he  had  done  in  his  behalf,  he 
charged  him  to  convey  his  heartfelt  thanks  to  those  witnesses  who  had 
vindicated  his  honour ;  and  among  others,  more  especially  to  MM.  Leon 
Fraisse,  Bothrel,  Wattelier,  and  Lespinasse.  He  seemed,  also,  greatly 
touched  by  the  manner  in  which  M.  Cauchy,  clerk  of  the  court,  had 
notified  to  him  the  sentence  of  death.  **  Thank  him  earnestly  in  my 
name,"  said  Alibaud.  **  Ah,  how  kind,  how  gentle  was  his  voice  1 
How  I  felt  for  that  excellent  man,  whose  lips  well  nigh  refused  to  utter 
the  words  it  was  his  duty  to  repeat."  He  also  mentioned,  that  as  he 
was  being  led  out  of  the  court,  a  lady  clasped  his  hand  in  the  passage, 
with  an  air  full  of  benevolence  and  sorrow.  *'  That  moment,"  added 
he,  **  fully  compensated  me  for  all  the  invectives  of  M.  Martin."  His 
father  being  referred  to,  be  became  so  much  affected,  that  he  was  fain 
to  retire,  and  accordingly  took  leave  of  his  advocate  for  the  last  time. 

Not  having  been  able  to  prevail  upon  Alibaud  to  petition  for  mercy, 
M.  Charles  Ledru  himself  presented  a  memorial,  couched  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

**  Sire,  Alibaud  having  long  since  made  up  his  mind  to  die,  has  be- 
queathed to  me  the  charge  of  consoling  his  aged  father.  In  fulfilnneat 
of  this  sacred  mission,  1  supplicate  you  to  cast  an  eye  of  pity  and  for- 
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giveness  upon  a  criminal  whose  immovable  resolution  would  confhr  ad* 
ditjonal  fusire  upon  your  high>souled  clemency*  It  has  been  proved 
impossible  to  overcome  the  [)ertinacy  of  my  cltent^  a  man  holdifig  life 
in  too  great  conrempi  lo  B&ek  to  prolong  it  by  a  single  doy ;  but  E  have 
deemed  that  tfit  is  th«  duly  of  every  citizen  to  pardon  his  enemy^  it  is 
worthy  ofth^  first  citizen  of  the  stale  to  pardon  hia  assassin  " 

The  peiition  waji  rejected.  Upon  ascerNuning  this  fact,  M*  Charles 
Ledrn  hastened^  accompanied  by  M,  Gervais  de  Caen^  to  M^  Sauzet^ 
keeper  of  the  greut  seal,  whom  he  requested  lt>  receive  an  appeal  againat 
the  judgment,  for  it  was  Sunday,  and  the  courts  were  closed.  M. 
Sauzeti  however,  told  him  tha£  there  was  no  appeal  against  a  judg* 
mem  of  the  Court  of  Peers ;  that  such  an  idea  was  quite  out  of  the 
qtiestion^ 

Alibatid  passed  this  same  Sunday,  sometimes  plunged  in  mouriKfat 
revcry,  sometimes  singing  the  songs  of  his  childhood,  of  his  honie. 
He  was  lo  be  e3iecuted  on  the  morrow-  On  the  morrow^  accordingly , 
at  daybreak,  the  excellent  Abbe  Grivel  entered  the  prison.  The  con* 
demned  man  lay  in  a  deep  slumber.  A  lamp  burned  near  bim^  throw irtg 
its  light  upon  his  face,  which  was  perfectly  serene  and  unruffled.  The 
confessor  awoke  his  penitent,  and  addressed  to  him,  beneath  the  eye  of 
God,  the  solemn  words  befiufncr  the  occasion*  AUbaud  listened  with 
profound  respect ;  but  the  terrible  thought  which  had,  so  io  spe^k,  en- 
tered Into  his  very  blood,  was  destined  to  remain  Bxed  there  immovably 
to  the  latest  moment.  Just  before  he  was  summoned  for  the  loiiei  of 
death,  the  abbe  asked  him  whether  he  would  not  once  more  lasle  the 
wine  of  his  native  province.  A  glass  of  it  was  brought*  but  Alibaud 
had  scarcely  put  it  to  bis  fips,  ere  his  countenance  changed,  and  his 
eye  bespoke  anger  and  apprehension.  The  worthy  abbe  divining  his 
thoughts,  look  the  cup,  and  draining  its  contents,  reassured  his  penitent. 
The  water  which  the  gaoler  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  mix  with  the 
profllered  beverage,  had  suddenly  impressed  Alibaud  with  the  idea  that 
they  sought,  by  means  of  a  narcotic^  to  prostrate  his  energy  at  that  last 
moment,  and  thus  a^ord  themselves  a  pretext  for  impugning  his 
courage.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  executioner  having  ar- 
rived, the  condemned  man  was  taken  down  stairs.  His  countenance 
was  pale,  but  full  of  calm,  unostentatious  resolution*  When  the  eitecu* 
tioner,  in  arranging  his  dress,  touched  his  neck,  a  slight  shudder  passed 
through  his  frame,  but  it  was  at  once  succeeded  by  a  smile  at  this  mo- 
mentary weakness.  The  white  gown  and  black  veif,  the  dismal  cos» 
tume  assigned  by  the  law  to  parricides  about  to  expiate  their  crime,  but 
which  Fie-schi  had  been  exempted  from  wearing,  having  then  been 
thrown  over  Alibaud,  he  was  led  away  to  death. 

The  acflfTold,  which  is  so  much  cried  up  as  a  medium  for  striking 
terror  by  example,  the  scaffold  which,  accortiing  to  the  law,  ought  to  be 
set  up  where  all  may  see  it,  was  in  this  case  hidden  as  it  were,  in  Iha 
Place  St,  Jacques,  far  from  the  centre  of  Paris,  at  an  hour  when  in  the 
streets  all  is  solitude,  science,  and  gloom.  Around  it  crowdedi  in  « 
triple  rank,  thousands  of  soldiers. 
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Placed  at  the  foot  of  the  instrument  of  decapitation,  and  relieved  from 
the  black  veil  which  had  covered  his  face,  Alibaud  listened  without 
emotion  to  the  formal  reading  of  his  sentence.  Just  before  submitting 
to  the  mortal  stroke,  he  exclaimed  in  a  clear,  sonorous  voice,  '*  I  die  for 
liberty !"  Then,  having  first  slowly  cast  his  eyes  along  the  rank  of 
soldiery,  silent  and  motionless  witnesses  of  the  scene,  he  resigned  his 
head  to  the  block. 

At  five  o^clock,  the  sharp  ring  of  horses'  feet  was  heard  along  the 
street  which  leads  to  the  graveyanl  where  the  bodies  of  executed  crimi« 
nals  are  interred.  It  was  the  military,  escorting  the  decapitated  regi- 
cide to  his  last  home.  The  body  was  taken  from  the  basket,  but  ere  it 
was  committed  to  the  earth,  the  sexton,  in  observance  of  the  hideous 
custom  in  such  cases,  took  the  head  up  by  the  hair,  and  holding  it 
forth  at  arm's  length,  exclaimed :  **  You  see,  this  is  Alibaud !" 

The  press  was  still  under  the  influence  of  this  drama,  when  it  was 
suddenly  called  from  that  topic  by  the  necessity  of  looking  to  its  own 
condition ;  for  a  great  revolutbn  was  about  to  take  place  in  journalism. 

Among  the  authors  of  this  revolution  prominently  figured  M.  Emile 
Girardin,  a  speculator. 

To  reduce  the  price  of  the  chief  daily  newspapers,  and  by  the  in- 
ducement of  this  reduction  in  price,  to  increase  their  subscribers,  and 
to  cover  the  loss  resulting  from  the  diminution  of  price  by  the  augments- 
tion  of  the  revenue  derived  from  advertisements,  which  would  flow  in 
more  and  more  extensively,  as  the  publicity  aflbrded  by  increased  cir- 
culation became  greater,  such  was  M.  Emile  de  Girardin's  plan. 

In  other  words,  it  was  proposed  to  convert  into  a  vulgar  trade,  that 
which,  justly  considered,  justly  administered,  is  a  magistracy,  nay  a 
priesthood;  it  was  proposed  to  enlarge  the  portion  hitherto  allotted  in 
newspapers,  to  mendacious  announcements,  to  the  self-commendations 
of  quackery  and  imposture,  at  the  sacrifice  of  space  which  should  be 
devoted  to  philosophy,  history,  literature,  the  arts,  to  all  which  elevates, 
while  it  delights  the  mind  of  man.  Journalism,  in  a  word,  was  to  be 
made  the  speaking-trumpet  of  speculation.  No  doubt,  that  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  new  principle  was  highly  objectionable.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  called  into  public  life  a  vast  number  of  citizens  who  had  been 
too  long  excluded  from  it  by  the  high  price  of  newspapers  ;  an  advan- 
tage which  it  was  manifest  injustice  not  to  recognise.  But  men's  per- 
sonal interests  are  ever  despotic  and  exclusive  in  their  resentments. 
M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  who  had  opened  the  attack,  was  assailed  in  his 
turn,  and  with  most  blamable  violence  by  some  of  the  journals,  which 
conceived  their  prosperity,  nay,  their  existence,  menaced  by  the  com- 
petition now  so  unexpectedly  announced.  And  singularly  enough  it 
was  the  Bon  Sens^  a  democratic  newspaper,  that  took  the  lead  in  the 
movement  against  M.  Emile  de  Girardin.  At  this  particular  period, 
however,  great  disunion  prevailed  among  those  who  had  the  direction 
of  the  Ban  Sens,  and  it  may  have  been  the  circumstance  of  the  con- 
sequent disorder  and  irregularity,  which  enabled  one  of  its  editors,  M. 
Capo  di  Feuillide,  to  indulge  in  his  somewhat  intemperate  attacks  upoa 
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a  cheap  press  and  M.  Efnile  de  Gimrdin.  The  arlicl^  published  by 
him  were  written  with  much  spirit  &nd  ability,  but  in  a  lone  quite  ud^ 
fitting  the  grave  imporlaDoe  of  Ibe  subject,  M*  Emile  de  Girardin, 
though  he  bod  a  jaurnal  at  his  command,  where  he  coutd  have  foughl 
hia  antagonist  at  bis  own  weapons^  hud  recourse  to  an  aciion  for  defa* 
mation,  thus  placing  himself  under  ihe  proteclion  of  a  law  which  docs 
not  permit  the  accuser  lo  prov«  the  justice  of  his  accusation.  This  led 
to  an  irreparable  catastrophe. 

Armand  Carrel  had  not  thought  it  consistent  with  his  duty  to  remain 
a  silent  spectator  of  a  quarrct  into  which  a  journal  of  his  side  of  the 
question  had  entered  ;  and  accordingly »  on  the  20ih  of  July»  1636,  he 
published  to  the  National  a  few  lines  in  wh^ch  he  maintained  that  M, 
de  FfuilJide  did  perfecrfy  right  to  find  fault  with  M,  de  Girardin's  propo- 
sitions, and  censured  the  latter  for  having  had  recourse  to  the  September 
laws, 

M«  de  Girardin  rephed  by  an  article  which  seemed  to  call  in  question 
the  good  faith  of  the  chief  editor  of  the  Nationed^  and  intimated,  iQ 
geoeral  terms,  the  writer^s  inientton  of  returning  to  the  attack. 

Armand  Currel  was  placed  in  so  elevated  a  position  with  relerence  to 
the  person  who  thus  took  upon  himself  to  challenge  him  to  ihe  lists, 
that  he  might  well  have  received  ihe  bravado  with  gilent  contempt.  But 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  warmth  of  his  tempera- 
ment. 

Let  me  here  pause  to  explain  what  wns  at  this  time  the  condition  of 
Carrers  mindn.  It  was  agitated  with  the  most  painful  uneasiness,  torn 
by  doubts  and  fears.  For,  while  saluting  him  head  of  a  party,  opinion 
had  furnished  him  with  no  solid  body  on  which  to  support  the  character, 
and  this  he  fell  bitterly.  It  being  in  his  nature  to  have  a  dread  of 
popular  outbreaks  and  the  possibility  of  a  vast  social  reform  scarcely 
appearing  to  him  in  the  far  diMance,  he  would  probably  have  been  dis< 
posed  to  throw  himself  upon  the  bourgeoisie,  had  he  deemed  it  worthy 
to  enjoy  a  republic,  and  capable  of  a  taste  for  great  things.  But  tinding 
it,  in  gt^neral,  the  slave  of  gross  passions,  charmed  with  a  repose  desti- 
tute of  grandeuri  fond  of  mediocriiy  in  all  things^,  servile  from  the  basest 
cupidity,  he  had  turned  away  from  it  wiih  mixed  regret  and  iadigtialion. 
He  entertained,  moreover,  for  him  whom  the  bourgeoisie  had  selected  as 
lis  leadr<rand  guide,  a  hatred  almost  amounting  to  the  personalia  hatred 
which  each  new  circumstance  in  that  leader*s  policy  had  only  con- 
tributed to  envenom  and  deepen* 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  ill  at  ea«e  with  his  own  party.  He  wai 
alarmed  at  having  to  act  a*  the  leader  of  certain  members  of  ihat  party, 
who  in  I  heir  very  obedience,  were  violent  and  imperious  t  he  conceived 
them  to  entertain  an  eager  impatience  to  coaimence  the  work  of  repri- 
sals tending  to  a  desjKiiism,  at  which  his  moderation  stood  aghast« 
Amid  the  exciting  temptations  of  ihe  crisis  which  they  were  looking 
forward  to,  would  ihey  be  able  so  lo  command  themselves  as  to  respect 
individual  liberty  ?     Would  they  conseol  to  proclaim  forthwith  the  reiga 
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of  Common  Right?  These  were  the  questioos  which,  under  the  influ« 
ence  of  his  high-souled  anxiety  for  his  country's  welfare,  he  was  wont 
to  ask  himself.  Meantime,  the  men  who  excited  these  apprehensions  were 
ever  around  him,  urging  him  on  to  a  more  daring  course,  energetically 
exhorting  him  to  march  on  and  conquer,  without  troubling  himself  mean- 
time as  to  she  future  limits  to  their  progress  :  for  victory  once  secured, 
the  essential  thin^  is  not  so  much  to  acquit  it  with  the  conquered,  as  to 
complete  and  establish  it.  This  was  what  Armand  Carrel  himself  could 
not  but  see,  especially  when  he  had  presented  before  him  from  time  to 
time,  the  excesses  of  a  government  which  ruled  only  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  blind  rage.  The  thoughts  of  the  statesman,  and  the  filings  of 
the  oppressed  citizen  struggled  therefore  in  his  breast  with  those  of  the 
knightly  soldier,  and  his  soul  had  become  filled  with  manly  sadness. 

He  mourned,  too,  over  the  utter  disappointment  of  the  cherished 
wishes  of  his  youth.  His  early  aspirations  had  been  for  military  glory, 
a  life  in  the  tented  fields,  or  death  on  the  bed  of  honour ;  but  he  was 
fain  to  employ  his  energies  in  journalism,  a  species  of  warfare,  the  occa- 
sional and  transitory  excitement  of  which,  was  far  from  compensating, 
in  his  estimation,  (or  its  monotonous  anxieties,  its  common-place  labo- 
riousness. 

Nor  was  this  all :  he  was,  moreover  the  object  amongst  his  own 
party,  of  the  most  galling  distrust;  on  the  part  of  some,  not  going 
beyond  sullen  suspicion,  but  carried  by  others  into  active  malevolence. 
The  former  murmured  at  his  not  havmg,  what  they  considered  proper 
respect  for  the  people,  and  at  his  not  being  sufficiently  eager  for  tbeir 
triumph.  The  latter  went  further :  they  loudly  complained  of  his  air 
of  military  elegance,  of  his  patrician  hatUeur  /  they  could  not  forgive 
his  superiority  to  themselves,  the  graces  and  high  qualities  by  which  he 
had  won  the  esteem  even  of  his  adversaries.  This,  indeed,  is  what  is 
least  of  all  pardoned  in  first  class  men  by  the  envious  mediocrity,  which 
in  a  free  country  constitutes  the  grumbling  and  grovelling  base  of  all 
parties  in  the  state.  But  in  the  service  of  liberty,  such  men  as  Armand 
Carrel  hesitate  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  that  gravest  of  her  dangers, 
ostracism. 

To  complete  this  picture  of  the  moral  agony  of  a  great  heart,  we 
may  add  that  Armand  Carrel  had  for  some  time  past  been  receiving 
anonymous  letters,  full  now  of  menace,  now  of  insult ;  they  called  hUn 
buUy^  and  foretold  as  the  just  chastisement  of  the  dictatorship  exercised 
by  his  fearless  courage,  his  approaching  and  tragic  death.  Some  of 
these  letters  had  ominous  emblems  drawn  in  them ;  a  pistol  and  sword 
crossed,  for  instance.  In  former  days,  Armand  Carrel  would  have  re- 
garded these  base  and  cowardly  insults  with  a  spirit  of  contempt ;  but 
in  the  depression  which  had  now  taken  possession  of  him,  they  filled 
him,  despite  his  efforts  to  repel  their  influence,  with  dark  forebodings. 
One  day  he  thus  related  to  an  intimate  friend  a  dream,  the  recollection 
of  which  haunted  him :  **  I  saw  my  mother  in  my  sleep.  She  was 
dressed  all  in  black,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.     I  asked  her  with 
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alfrigbt:  For  whom  ^re  you  in  mourning  T  Is  il  my  fath^f?  No.  Is 
it  my  brother  ?  No,  For  whom  th^n  T  For  you,  my  son/*  U  wng  on 
the  day  after  this  prophetic  drefim  thai  Armand  Carrel  wrote  in  I  he 
NaiioTtid  ihe  arlicle  mentioned  nbove,  as  having  elkited  from  M,  Emife 
He  Girardin  the  reply  which  led  to  the  fetal  consequences  we  ixm  about 
to  nnrraie. 

The  <tue9tfon  for  the  parties  to  consider  w«s,  had  the  dtspirte  assumed 
such  a  form,  ihat,  iril  remained  unmodi^ed  a  meefing  muFt  necessarily 
take  place  fCarret^  with  his  high  susccptibihty  on  the  point  of  honour, 
did  not  hesitate.  Accompanied  by  M.  Adolphe  Thfbaudeau^  his  parii- 
eular  friend,  and  a  man  nf  rare  talent^  he^  upon  rending  M.  Girardin''9 
reply,  at  once  proceeded  to  that  gentleman's  house  determined  upon 
having  either  a  public  refntctation,  or  personal  satisfaction.  He  entered 
M.  Girardin^s  room,  holding  open  in  his  hand  the  journal  containing 
the  oflfenstve  article.  By  a  strong  effort  over  hims«Jf  he  was  quiie 
calm^  and  his  manner  and  his  language  were  alike  courteous.  He  had 
no  soonert  however,  staled  the  otiject  of  his  visit  than  M,  de  Girardin 
begged  leave  lo  have  one  of  his  own  friends  present  during  the  drscus- 
aioUf  and  accordingly  sent  forthwith  for  M,  Lautour-Mezeray.  But 
pending  ihe  arrival  of  that  genileman  some  sharp  words  were  inter* 
changed*  Armand  Carrel  conceived  that  he  was  justified  in  regarding 
ihe  course  adopted  by  M.  d<^  Girardin,  as  indicating  an  intentton  to  bring 
the  mailer  lo  a  duel*  and  on  his  suggesting  as  much,  M.  de  Girardin  re- 
plied :  "  A  duel  with  such  a  man  as  you,  sir,  would  be  quite  a  bonne 
fortunt,^^  •*  Sir,"  replied  Carrel,  "  I  can  never  regard  a  duel  as  a  bonne 
fortune J'^  A  few  momenls  afterwards,  M,  Lautour-Mezeray  arrived  ; 
his  presence  served  to  give  the  discussion  a  more  conciliatory  tone,  and 
it  was  uhimaiely  agreed  that  a  few  words  of  explanation  should  tie  pub- 
lished in  both  journals.  On  M,  do  Girardin' s  proposing  to  draw  up  the 
note  at  onc^ ;  "You  may  rely  upon  me,  sir,"  said  Armand  Carrel , 
with  dignity.  The  quarrel  seemed  almost  at  an  end ;  an  incident  re- 
animated It.  M,  de  Girardin  required  that  ihe  publication  of  the  note 
should  take  place  simultaneously  in  the  two  journals.  Carrel,  on  the 
contrary,  held  that  it  ought  to  appear  first  in  the  Presse^  Girardio's  pa- 
per, but  he  experienced  on  this  point  the  most  obstinate  resistance.  It 
was  then  that,  carried  away  with  indignant  emotion^  wounded  to  the 
quick,  utterly  unable  to  adhere  longer  to  the  moderation  which  with  so 
noble  an  effort  he  had  hitherto  enforced  upon  himself,  Carrpl  rose  and 
etclatmed :  '*  I  am  the  ofr<*ndcd  person  ;  I  choose  the  pistol,"  and  he 
was  quitting  the  room,  when,  with  a  laudable  impulse,  M,  Lautour« Me- 
ase rav  ran  af^er  him,  a  ad  sought  to  stay  and  appease  him.  But  an  in- 
ej^orahle  fatality  seemed  to  wei^h  upon  the  whole  of  thi?^  atfair :  M» 
La  utour-M  fie  ray's  mediation  failed.  Again,  in  the  fvening,  when  a 
meeting  took  place  betwt^n  MM»  Ambert  and  Thibaudeau,  aa  friends  of 
Carrel,  and  MM,  Lautour*Mezeray  and  Pail  lard  de  Villeneuve,  as  re- 
prescntativt'9  of  M.  de  Girardin,  it  was  found  Impossible  to  come  to  an 
understanding,  und  the  duel  proceeded. 
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It  is  o(\en  given  to  superior  natures  to  have  impressed  upon  then)  in- 
tuitively presentiments,  the  iofallibility  of  which  cannot  be  denied,  though 
reason  is  quite  incompetent  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  their  birth.  Ar- 
mand  Carrel,  in  former  affairs  of  honour,  had  ever  hastened  to  meet 
danger,  with  an  extraordinary  heedlessness,  a  sort  of  buoyant  indiffer- 
ence, as  a  man  implicitly  trusting  to  fortune ;  nay,  as  one  who  took  a 
pleasure  in  thus  stoutly  questioning  destiny.  But  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, a  remarkable  change  was  observed  in  him  in  this  respect.  He 
was  still,  indeed,  calm  and  composed ;  but  his  conversation  with  his 
friends  seemed  to  breathe,  as  it  were,  the  words  of  parting  consolation ; 
his  smile  conveyed  the  impression  of  an  eternal  farewell ;  his  thoughts 
seemed  intensely  concentrated  upon  the  friends  who  were  more  espe- 
cially dear  to  him.  In  further  illustration  of  the  fatal  presentiment 
which  filled  his  soul,  he  returned,  with  singular  precipitation,  a  deposit 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  a  thing  he  had  never  before 
done,  made  his  will. 

It  was  early  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  22d  of  July,  1836,  that 
Armand  Carrel  and  M.  de  Girardin  found  themselves  once  more  face 
to  face,  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes.  The  former  was  attended  by  MM. 
Maurice  Persat  and  Ambert ;  the  seconds  of  the  latter  were  MM.  Lau* 
tour-Mezeray  and  Paillard  de  Villeneuve.  While  the  pistols  were  be- 
ing loaded.  Carrel  said  to  M.  do  Girardin,  **  Should  the  chance  be 
against  me,  sir,  and  you  afterwards  write  my  life,  you  will,  in  all  ho- 
nour, adhere  strictly  and  simply  to  the  facts  ?"  **  Yes,  sir,"  replied  his 
adversary.  The  seconds  had  measured  a  distance  of  forty  paces  ;  the 
combatants  were  to  advance  within  twenty  of  each  other.  Armand 
Carrel  immediately  took  his  place,  and  advanced,  presenting,  despite 
the  urgent  entreaties  of  M.  Ambert,  that  he  would  show  less  front,  the 
whole  breadth  of  his  person  to  his  opponent's  bullet.  M.  de  Girardin, 
having  also  advanced  some  paces,  both  parties  fired  at  nearly  the  same 
instant,  and  both  fell  wounded,  the  one  in  the  leg,  the  other  in  the 
groin. 

Amongst  the  most  devoted  friends  of  Carrel,  was  M.  Gregoire,  who 
had  accompanied  him  to  the  entrance  into  the  wood,  where  he  awaited  the 
result  in  an  intense  state  of  anxiety.  Suddenly  the  wheels  of  a  tilbury 
were  heard  rolling  rapidly  down  the  avenue.  It  stopped  at  the  gate,  and 
two  friends  of  M.  de  Girardin  got  out.  These  were  MM.  Cleeman  and 
Boutmy,  who,  on  the  part  of  Carrel,  came  for  M.  Gregoire.  From  them 
he  learned  the  fatal  issue  of  the  combat,  and  with  them  he  hastened  to 
the  spot  where  it  had  taken  place.  On  reaching  it,  he  saw  the  two  ad- 
versaries stretched  upon  the  ground,  the  one  on  the  lef\  of  the  road,  the 
other  on  the  right.  CarrePs  wound  was  the  deeper  and  more  dange- 
rous, the  ball  having  bruised  the  intestines.  They  hastened  to  him,  and 
raised  him  in  a  reclining  position.  As  he  passed  M.  de  Girardin,  he 
asked  him  whether  he  was  in  much  pain ;  noble-minded  and  generous 
to  the  last  I  He  himself  was  suflering  acutely,  and  felt  persuaded  that  he 
should  not  survive.     A  man  who  was  working  in  the  fields  close  by. 
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having  run  up  on  hearing  the  rc^port  of  the  pUtots,  endeavoured  to  re* 
assure  hinit  but  he  shook  his  bead  wiih  a  smile  of  mcredulousness  and 
resignation,  Ci^nveyetl  ro  Su  Mandc  to  the  bouse  of  one  of  his  old 
comrades  of  the  &Qle  MilUuire^  M,  Peyro,  he  was  receivfd  with  the 
mosl  aflecliontile  and  loychiug  kinduess*  For  a  f^w  hours  his  friends 
were  cheered  wiih  a  dim  ray  of  hope.  Dra.  Jutes  Cloquet,  and  Marx, 
were  iostanily  ip  attendance,  and  watching  wiiK  unremitting  care^  over 
that  sg  precious  life. 

Meantime,  the  mournful  intelligence  having  spread  abroad  from 
mouth  to  muuthf  excited  universal,  unutterable  conBternation.  There 
were  many  persons  who  absolutely  refused  to  believe  that  a  career  full 
of  aueh  high  promise^  (K>uld  have  been  cut  short  by  a  vulgar  bullet ; 
others^  as  also  biippens  under  circumstances  of  overpowering  disquie- 
tude, dared  not  permit  them^^elves  to  cherish  a  hope,  and  in  iheir  an- 
guish, they  reproached  Carrel  for  the  magnanimous  puerility  which  hod 
led  him  to  venture  his  life  against  that  of  a  man  whom  they  deemed 
utterly  unworthy  of  such  an  adversary*  The  popula  r  indignation  against 
M.  de  Girardin,  amounted,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  to  frenzy ; 
he  was  loudly  accused  of  having  brought  alioui  the  duel,  merely  because 
he  knew  that  h  would  exciie  general  attention,  and  thus  attract,  some- 
how or  other^  the  observation  of  the  public  towards  himself;  thai,  tn 
short,  he  hqd  regarded  tt  as  a  matter  of  speculation.  All  classes  vividly 
recalled  to  mind  the  pa«t  career  of  Armand  Carrel,  and  the  brilliant 
qualities  which  had  disiinguished  it* 

In  the  night  of  the  a3d  of  July,  the  slate  of  the  wounded  man  assumed 
a  most  alarming  character.  His  sufferings  had  become  intolerable; 
and,  in  a  heart- reuding  voice,  he  entreated  those  about  him  to  have  a 
bath  brought  for  him.  All  at  once  he  asked  M.  Gregoire,  who  had  not 
once  quitted  him,  *'  if  they  had  taken  away  the  Inmp  1"     '"  Yes/'  replied 

M.  Gregoire,  with  suppressed  emotion the  lamp  was  burning,  aa 

before,  at  I  he  wounded  man*s  side;  but  Carrel  was  already  entering 
upon  the  night  of  eternity.  The  last  agony  had  come  upon  him.  Amidst 
the  dark  shadows  of  death  rapidly  hemming  him  round,  in  the  presence 
of  the  friends  who  encircled  his  bed  wrapt  in  mournful  silence,  Armand 
Carrel  passed  tnosl  of  the  momenta  which  yet  remained  to  him  in  a 
sublime  delirium,  the  while  his  hands,  stretched  out  on  either  side,  in- 
cessantly sought  those  of  the  friends  whom  be  loved,  and  whom  he 
instinctively  knew  to  be  around  him*  In  his  soliloquy,  mysterious  as  a 
dream,  glowing  as  a  prophecy » it  aeemed  as  though  he  was  eager  to 
concentrate  in  those  dying  words  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  hia 
great  souL  He  spoke  of  France,  and  of  Spain,  whose  destinies  had 
ever  lieen  cfoeety  connected  in  hts  os  pi  rat  ions,  and  in  his  n^greta.  He 
sketchedt  with  surprising  distinctness,  on  imaginary  description  of  the 
Greets  of  .Madrid,  a  city  he  had  nover  seen.  He  complained  briefly  of 
the  injustice  of  hi«  enemies;  and  called  up  ihe  memory  of  several  of 
his  departed  friends  in  language  of  impassioned  eloquence.  Speaking 
af  one  of  these,  an  ofiicer  named  MaiHe,  who  died  tn  Africa,  he  ei- 
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daimed :  '*  He  was  kilM  by  a  pistol-shot— no,  it  was  by  a  sword- 
thrust  ;  he  was  a  gallant  fellow  !*'  This  dying  improvisation,  this  true 
aong  of  the  swan,  was  made  up  of  fragments  having  no  connexion  with 
each  other,  but  each  complete  in  itself,  and  presenting,  in  a  few  striking 
aentences,  his  opinions  and  feelings  on  the  particular  point.  From  tinne 
to  time,  he  interrupted  himself  to  iCsk,  more  and  more  earnestly,  for  his 
bath ;  and  at  length  the  wish  was  complied  with,  there  being,  unhappily, 
no  reason  for  withholding  it,  now  that  death  was  inevitable,  imminent. 
By  and  by,  just  aAer  he  had  described  how  he  desired  to  have  the  bath 
prepared.  Carrel  became  motionless,  speechless.  It  was  a  solemn  mo- 
ment. Did  he  sleep— or  had  death  come  upon  him  t  The  assembled 
friends  remained  for  some  tinne  where  they  stood,  mute  and  motionless 
well  nigh  as  the  beloved  form  before  them,  chained  to  their  places,  as  it 
were,  by  respect  and  fearful  suspense.  Suddenly  the  bath  was  heard 
DO  the  stairs,  and  Carrel,  who  for  a  full  qoarter  of  an  hour  had  given 
no  sign  of  life,  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  with  an  exclamation  of  delight. 
•*Ahr  said  he,  "there's  the  bath!  Come!  Come!"  His  friends 
took  him  in  their  arms,  and  lided  him  to  the  bath ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
touched  the  water,  ere  he  was  seized  with  suffocation :  he  murmured  a 
few  words,  France/  Friend f  Republic/  sent  forth  a  feeble  cry,  and 
then  rendered  up  his  soul  to  (xod.  It  was  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten. 
I  saw  him  as  he  lay,  his  pale  features  all  expressive  of  passion  in  repose, 
death  in  him  seeming  thoughtful ;  his  attitude  was  firm,  inflexible,  mar- 
tial, like  that  of  a  soldier  who  slumbers  on  the  eve  of  battle. 

All  parties  united  in  lamenting  him,  in  doing  honour  to  his  memory. 
MM.  Arnold  ScheflTer,  Thibaudeau,  and  Martin  Maillefer,  in  the  name 
of  all  France,  delivered  eloquent  and  touching  orations  in  his  praise ; 
while  Chateaubriand,  Arago,  Cormenin,  Beranger,  were  seen  bathed  in 
tears  around  the  grave  which  had  received,  and  which  still  retains,  the 
honoured  remains.  The  illustrious  sculptor,  David,  has  resuscitated 
Carrel  in  speaking  bronze ;  his  tomb  has  become  the  object  of  solemn 
pilgrimage.  His  loss  is  still  deeply  felt  by  the  party  on  which  he  re- 
flected such  honourable  distinction ;  but  which  has  not  with  him  lost  its 
courage  and  its  fortune. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Thb  administration  of  M.  Thiers  comprehends  two  phases,  two  per- 
fectly distinct  the  one  from  the  other. 

In  the  first,  M.  Thiers  was  seen  the  fervent  ally  of  absolute  monar- 
ebiea,  seduced  by  the  intoxicating  advances  of  the  continental  diploma- 
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tists,  and  by  the  hope  of  procuring  for  the  Due  d^Ofleans  ihe  hand  of 

an  archduchess  of  Austria. 

In  the  second,  become  ieosible  of  the  itluBions  by  tvhich  he  had 
been  so  cruelly  played  upon,  he  endeavoured,  bui  loo  late,  lo  resume  a 
revoluiionary  altitude  in  Europe;  and  it  was  then  (hat*  by  reviving  Ihe 
quefiliou  of  intervention  in  Spain,  he  sought  Id  relurn  to  the  Eogliib 
aM  lance. 

Before  we  proceed  lo  the  latter  period,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  suc- 
cinciiy  exhibit  the  sacrifices  which,  in  1839^  were  made  by  the  French 
government  to  the  counter-revolutionary  principle,  which  ilso  mistakenly 
sought  to  concihate. 

The  country  which  had  ever  prominently  engaged  the  attention  of 
M.  de  Meiternicbi  was  Italy ;  and  next  to  Italy,  S«iitzerland«  Placed 
between  Auatna  and  France^SwiizeHond  might,  in  fact*  become,  to  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  ooiintries,  a  jtreat  support,  or  a  great  danger. 
M*  de  Meticrnich,  therefore,  entertained  a  very  strong  desire  to  with* 
draw  the  twenty-two  cantons  from  French  influence,  more  especially 
since  the  cantonal  revolutions  of  1§80»  and  1831,  had  begun  to  sap  the 
fou  n  da  i  ion  o  f  t  h  e  Kel  vet  ic  a  riatoc  racy . 

So  long  as  France  was  repreaented  in  Swit^rland  by  M,  de  Ru* 
migny,  our  authority  there  preponderated*  But  on  the  arrival  of  M« 
de  Montebc^llo,  the  aspect  of  things  changed.  Feebly  supported  by  Mr-. 
Morier,  Ihe  English  minister,  a  person  who  appeared  to  regard  every* 
thing  with  entire  indiffereace,  M,  de  MontebeJIo  had  to  contend  with 
rivals  of  unremitting  aciivity,  in  M»  Severin,  the  representative  of 
Eusaiai  and  M,  de  Bombelles,  the  Austrian  envoy,  whose  influence 
wti  especially  aacendant  in  (he  cantons  of  Urif  Unterwald^  and 
Schwitz. 

But  il  WHS  not  enough  for  Austria,  Prusaia,  and  Ruista,  leagued 
together,  to  undermine  secretly,  and  by  slow  degrees^  the  credit  of 
France,  They  were  impatient  to  inflict  a  deciisive  blow,  under  some 
pretext  or  other,  and  this  pretext  was  readily  found  in  the  hospitality 
afforded  by  Switzerland  to  the  refugees  from  different  countries  who 
resorted  there, 

M«  de  Bombeiles  had  been  for  some  time  writing  despatch  after 
daafiateh  to  his  government,  with  moat  alarming  account*  of  the  pro* 
cv'edings  which  ho  alleged  to  he  on  foot  amongst  the  lialtan  refugees. 
Be  at  lengih  spoke  of  an  armed  body  of  these  men  being  about  to  invflde 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden>  Austria,  hereupon  affected  the  utmost 
terror;  and  energetic  representations  were  made  to  the  cabinet  of  tho 
Tuileries,  as  to  tlve  necessity  of  breaking  up  Ihe  focus  of  cont^piracy  thus 
threatening  all  Europe  from  ita  very  heart.  "  It  is  in  Switzerland/^  said 
the  Austrian  ministers^  "that  the  enemies  of  monarchy  hold  their  regi- 
cide school ;  lhis»  bk»odthirsty  achool  must  be  closed,  without  delay, 
And  what  prince  more  interested  in  the  matter  than  Louts  Philippe,  jsuF" 
rounded  us  he  is  by  assasstna  V* 

At  the  mme  tiino,  M.  de  Metternich  intimated,  that  if  France 
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lefasecl  to  act  against  Switzerland,  Austria,  for  its  |>art,  would  not 
hesitate. 

M.  Thiers  was  anxious,  without  giving  offence  to  Austria,  to  prevent 
the  intervention  of  that  government  in  Switzerland,  and  he,  therefore, 
taking  the  task  upon  himself,  addressed  the  Directory  in  the  most 
haughty  and  menacing  language.     . 

Thus  had  M.  de  Metternich  succeeded  beyond  his  hopes.  France, 
suddenly  become  the  police  of  the  absolute  kings,  consented  to  take  upon 
herself  the  entire  odium  of  initiating  the  contemplated  outrages ;  she 
was  about  to  persecute,  in  the  last  asylum  open  to  them,  a  few  unhappy 
exiles,  to  annoy,  to  irritate  Switzerland,  perhaps  to  render  her  for  ever 
an  enemy ;  a  double  triumph  for  the  Austrian  cabinet,  which  had  thus 
at  once  brought  the  government  of  July  to  arm  itself  against  liberty,  and 
to  do  that  which  would,  in  aU  probability,  detach  from  it,  and  throw  into 
the  embraces  of  Germany,  a  people  whose  friendship  was  so  essential 
to  its  welfare. 

The  French  government  forwarded  grievous  complaints  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  refugees,  assembled  in  Switzerland,  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  abused  the  hospitality  accorded  them,  of  their  underhand  corres- 
pondence with  the  Parisian  conspirators. 

Now  nothing  could  be  more  utterly  unjust  than  these  accusations,  at 
least  as  far  as  France  was  concerned.  So  far  from  being  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  HavU  Vente  Universelle^  at  Paris,  the  principal 
members  of  the  association  called  Jeune  Europe^  denounced  it  as  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  the  political  societies.  They  charged  it  with  con- 
templating the  absolute  unity  of  Europe,  with  the  intention  of  confis- 
cating the  rights  of  all  for  the  benefit  of  one  single  country,  France,  and 
even  of  one  single  city,  Paris;  they  charged  it  with  having  conceived 
the  audacious  and  tyrannical  design  of  erecting,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  republican  papacy,  all-devouring  as  the  universal 
monarchy  to  which,  in  former  times  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  aspired. 
Was  it  not  clear,  asked  Jeune  Europe^  that  such  were  the  aims  of  the 
Haute  Vente  UniverseUe  7  Its  theories  of  centralisation,  its  dictatorial 
aspect,  the  profound,  the  formidable  secrecy  maintained  as  to  its  main- 
spring, and  nucleus,  the  art  with  which  it  had  managed  to  disjoin  and 
break  up  the  strength  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  different  countries, 
so  as  to  prevent  that  party  from  acting  in  concert  against  any  measure, 
from  within  which  might  appear  dangerous  or  oppressive.  Did  not 
these  circumstances  thoroughly  show  what  were  the  projects  entertained 
by  the  men  who  aimed  at  governing  the  whole  of  republican  Europe, 
by  a  conclave  sitting  at  Paris?  And  upon  this  distrust,  evidently  sin- 
cerely felt,  though  unfounded,  the  leader  o^  Jeune  Europe  dicie^;  it  was 
federalism  in  conspiracy.  The  efforts  of  Jeune  Europe  were  accord- 
ingly directed,  not  towards  France,  but  towards  Germany  and  Pied- 
mont, so  that  in  calling  upon  Switserland  to  expel  the  refugees,  the 
French  ministry  was  merely,  at  its  own  risk  and  peril,  doing  the  work 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy. 
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And  it  was  the  verj  ooDsciousoess  of  this  which  decided  the  court 
of  the  Tuilerics  to  net  as  it  did,  so  great  was  its  eagerness  to  be  tid- 
mitled  iDto  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  leagueof  absolutist  powers  1 

Things  were  in  ihis  state,  the  powers  only  awaiting  some  pretext  for 
further  proceedings,  when,  on  the  2 2d  of  June,  1836,  the  Dijrtsctory* 
of*  Berne  addressed  a  nole  to  the  Due  de  MontebeUo,  wherein  it  re- 
ijuested  the  French  government  to  receive  within  its  territory  the  refu- 
gcses  whom  Switzerland  might  find  herself  under  tlie  oeceaaity  of  ex- 
pelling. 

Switzerland  herself  thus  supplied  the  powers  with  even  more  than 
was  required  for  their  present  purpose.  Delighted  with  their  success 
thus  Ikr,  the  northern  cabinets,  who  were  impatient  in  every  posaible 
way  to  compromise  France,  to  disgrace  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and,  more  immediately  to  alienate  from  her  the  aBectiotis  of  the  Swiss, 
were  not  content  with  compelling  the  royalty  of  July  to  do  penance  for 
its  origin,  by  an  open  declaration  against  the  revolutionary  principle ; 
and  accordingly,  a  thing  scarcely  credible,  M.  de  Montebello,  at  their 
instancCt  w^as  ordered  by  his  government  to  reply  to  the  advances  of 
the  Directory  of  Bt>rne,  by  a  note  drawn  up  at  the  foreign  office  at 
Paris,  and  of  a  character  so  menacing,  so  impertinent,  that  had  it  been 
addressed  to  one  of  the  great  powers,  it  would  have  at  once  been  re- 
turned without  a  reply*  After  inrimating  that  the  French  government 
was  satisfied  with  the  recent  proceeding  adopted  by  the  directory,  add- 
ing :  "  It  is  necessary  that  the  measures  ordered  by  the  Vorort  be  punc- 
tually carried  into  efloct,"  the  writer  of  the  note  reminded  the  directory 
of  the  expedition  attempted  in  1 834  against  Savoy,  and  of  the  other 
attempts  which  liad  threatened  the  security  of  some  of  the  German 
atate^,  atid  then  went  on  in  the  following  terms  to  make,  as  in  the  times 
of  the  Inquisition,  even  hopes,  desires,  thoughts,  criminal  :  '*  The  on- 
der^igned  has  thus  tar  only  spoken  of  Sardinia  and  Germany,  as  hav- 
ing their  security  menaced  by  these  conspiracies,  these  fiagitious  enter- 
priies  J  but  France  herself  js  also  eminently  interested  in  this  important 
question  of  international  right,  when  she  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
refugees  in  Switzerland  are  in  close  correspondence  and  connexion  with 
the  French  anarchists;  when  the  indiscretions  of  those  refugees  them- 
selves, in  point  of  fact,  so  evidently  attest  the  knowledge  they  have  of 
the  abominable  projects  of  French  regicides;  when,  in  fine,  it  is  demon- 
strated that  ihcir  designs  are  mixed  up,  at  all  events,  in  hope  and  in-' 
te niton ^  with  the  crimes  recently  attempted  in  France*"  The  note  then 
refjoired  ihe  federal  government  to  propose  to  the  diet  such  means  as  it 
might  deem  most  efficacious  for  carrying  out,  in  each  canton,  I  he  mea« 
syres  ordered  to  be  taken  against  the  refugees,  and  tt  enforced  the  de*' 
mand  with  this  menace  t  *'  The  directory  must  doubtless  see,  that 
should  the  pledge  of  good  faith  which  Euro(>e  requires  at  its  hands,  be 

*  Otjr  readers  are  «w»re  thflt,  in  Bwiizerland,  lb«  Vororl,  or  chief  directory,  m 
alierniiteljr  ertjoyed  hv  Zurich,  Berne,  und  Lucerne.  A I  the  period  here  in  ques' 
tioti*  Berne  wns  the  direct inff  cinion. 
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limited  to  mere  declarations,  unattended  by  any  active  measures  for 
carrying  those  measures  into  practical  effect,  the  powers  interested  in 
having  them  fulfilled,  will  be  fully  at  liberty  to  rely  only  upon  them* 
selves  for  punishing  the  refugees  who  conspire,  within  the  territories  of 
Switzerland,  against  their  tranquillity,  and  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
toleration  of  which  the  incorrigible  enemies  of  the  repose  of  constituted 
governments  shall  continue  to  be  the  object." 

Never  had  the  independence  of  a  free  state  been  more  openly  set 
aside,  more  shamelessly  trampled  under  foot.  Throughout  Europe,  the 
note  excited  general  indignation.  When  energetically  questioned  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  Dr.  Bowring  and  Mr.  Hume,  Lord  Palmerston 
declared,  that  the  English  government  had  taken  **  no  efficacious  steps 
upon  the  subject."  in  France,  all  generous  minds  revolted  against  the 
outrage.  "  The  diet,"  said  the  Bom  Sem^  a  democratic  journal,  *'  the 
diet  might  have  reminded  the  ambassador  of  Liouis  Philippe,  that  his 
master,  when  a  sufferer  under  revolutionary  tempests,  was,  heretofore, 
but  too  thankful  to  find  food  and  shelter  in  those  tranquil  valleys,  which 
all  parties,  conquerors  or  conquered,  ought  alike  to  respect  as  a  sanc- 
tuary, protected  by  the  conscience  of  mankind." 

Ajb  to  the  shuddering  excitement  which  the  note  j^roduced  in  Swit* 
zerland,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  an  idea  of  it.  At  Reiden,  ten 
thousand  confederates  from  the  cantons  of  Berne,  Lucerne,  Schwitz, 
Soleure,  B&sle,  Campagne,  and  Argau,  met  to  protest  against  it.  In  a 
large  and  ardent  assembly  held  at  Munzingen,  Major  Clias,  having 
spoken  of  applying  for  the  recall  of  the  Due  de  Montebello,  his  proposal 
was  hailed  with  one  immense  shout  of  enthusiastic  approbation.  At 
Flawil,  a  district  of  St.  Gall,  M.  Hume,  a  popular  orator,  had  already 
sent  forth  words,  whose  eloquence  and  spirit  well  merited  for  them  to 
be  repeated  by  all  the  echoes  of  Switzerland.  At  Viedikon,  near  Zu- 
rich, twenty  thousand  men  met  on  the  vast  federal  shooting-ground 
there ;  and  when,  from  a  platform  decorated  with  the  flags  taken  in  the 
wars  against  Burgundy,  M.  Zehnder  exclaimed  :  *'  Are  you  all  resolved, 
at  the  risk  of  your  lives,  to  resist  unjust  aggression  ?"  Twenty  thou- 
sand  manly  voices  thundered  forth :  ^*  We  are !  we  are !"  and  an  ad- 
dress, in  unison  with  this  determination,  was  voted  to  the  diet,  as  guar- 
dian of  the  rights  and  the  independence  of  the  country. 

But  the  diet,  acting  under  the  sordid  influence  of  a  mean-souled  and 
timid  prudence,  did  not  respond  to  the  popular  impulse.  A  commission 
had  been  named  by  it  to  consider  the  subject,  which  seemed  to  hesitate 
between  honour  and  fear.  At  this  juncture,  M.  Thiers  wrote  word  to 
the  Due  de  Montebello,  that  if  the  proceedings  adopted  by  the  diet  were 
not  satisfactory,  Switzerland  would  be  immediately  placed  in  a  state 
of  blockade.  This  was  proclaiming  the  abuse  of  superior  force  an 
established  right ;  it  was  heaping  up  the  measure  of  outrage.  Yet  it 
failed  to  rouse  the  commission,  the  majority  of  which  remained  under 
the  influence  of  fear.  The  report  to  the  diet  proposed  by  the  commis- 
sion accordingly  recommended  that  a  central  police  should  be  esta- 
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bUshedl ;  that  the  obtigation  of  expelling  the  refugees  who  should  be 
shown  to  have  compromised  the  international  relations  of  SwilZjertaod, 
should  be  imposed  on  the  respective  cantons ;  that  the  directory  should 
catl  upon  the  various  cantons  to  make  the  necessary  aarangemeiitSiand 
itself  watch  over  their  fulfilment :  that,  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  on  the 
suhjeet,  between  the  directory  and  any  particular  canton,  the  directory 
should  he  empowered,  with  the  asaistaDce  of  a  council  of  federat  repre- 
sentatives, to  decide  u|>on  the  matter  in  dispute ;  and  if  the  canton  still 
continued  recusant,  that  ihe  directory  should  have  authority  (o  effect 
the  execution  of  its  orders  wiihin  the  distnci,  at  the  expense  of  the 
contumacious  community «  So  ihat,  in  violation  of  the  federal  compact, 
the  eanional  sovereignty  was  completely  sacrificed,  to  a  central  power, 
itself  placed  practically  under  the  sway  of  foreign  diplomacy. 

When  submitted  to  the  diet,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1836,  the  report 
was  vehemently  assailed  by  M,  Steiger,  member  tor  St.  Gall,  the  most 
democratic  of  all  the  cantons  (  but  it  was  supported  by  the  Avoyer 
Tscharner,  a  man  peculiarly  responsible  for  the  honour  of  Switzerland, 
by  reason  of  I  he  dignified  ofHce  which  he  held,  M,  de  Chambrier  went 
still  further  than  the  rc^port^  Member  for  Neufehatel,  and  acting  under 
the  influence  of  Prussia,  he  ventured  lo  demand,  that  the  directory 
should  be  invested  with  the  right  of  directly  pointing  out  susj^ected  per- 
sons, and  ordering  their  expulsion.  Vainly  was  it  urged  howdisgrace- 
fu!  it  would  be  for  Ihe  diet,  yielding  to  menace,  to  set  aside  a  solemn 
compact t  to  renounce  the  right  of  afibrding  an  asylum  to  the  unfor- 
tunate, to  make  itsetf  the  instrument  of  the  hate  of  foreign  despots. 
Thirteen  states  and  a  half  adopted  ihe  report ;  Jiurich,  Uri,  Unterwald, 
without  reservation;  Zug,  Soleure,  Schatfhausen,  Valais,  Neufchatel, 
Grisons,  Pribourg,  Lucerne,  Berne,  BSIe-ville,  and  Schwitz,  with  a  re* 
servatioti  as  to  local  ratificatioti  in  the  respective  cantons ;  Appenzelli 
Thurgau,  Bale-Campagne,  and  Vaud  voted  against  it ;  Geneva,  Glaris, 
Argau,  did  not  vote  at  all,  as  was  the  case  with  St.  Gall,  whose  mena- 
ber  wished  by  an  express  declaration,  to  reserve  to  his  canton  its 
sovereign  rights. 

At  the  news  of  this  result,  Switzerland  was  agitated  lo  her  centre ; 
and  in  the  grand  councils,  summ€ned  in  each  canton  to  ratify  the  de- 
cision of  the  diet,  the  dis*cussions  were  renewed  with  increased  energy. 
Sixteen  cantons  concurred  with  the  diet ;  but  among  those  which  re- 
jected its  dc-cision,  wcn^  S(,  Gallj  Thurgau,  Vaud,  and  Geneva,  four 
of  the  most  considerable,  and  all  of  them  frontier  cantons,  Vaud  and 
Geneva  forming  the  principal  portion  of  French  Switzerland,  their  re- 
sistance to  the  unjust  pretensions  of  the  Fmnch  government  was  the 
object  of  more  e^ipecial  remark  and  approbation  on  the  part  of  Europe  ; 
and  hereupon  arose  a  question  of  grave  import  for  the  consideration  of 
the  majoHty,  Was  the  mnclusufii  of  the  diet  obUgatoryl  In  creating 
a  central  police ;  in  depriving  the  cantonal  sovereignty  of  the  right  of 
giving  rcfujije  to  such  as  might  be  deemed  worthy  of  it ;  in  subjecting 
Uj  the  decisions  of  the  directory  and  the  ^eral  representatives,  the  diet, 
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the  supreme  authority  of  the  confederation,  had  not  the  majority  set  an 
impious  hand  upon  the  solemn  pact  which  bound  them  all  together ;  had 
they  not  done  that  which,  if  persisted  in,  would  overthrow  the  whole 
system  under  which  they  lived;  and,  to  alter  the  condition  of  that  sacred 
compact,  to  change  that  system,  was  it  not  essential  to  first  obtain  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  cantons  1  Such  were  the  views  urged  with 
much  force  and  ability  by  M.  Gaulheim,  in  the  Nouvelliste  Vaudots^  the 
faithful  organ  of  the  Swiss  patriots. 

Such  was  the  position  of  things,  such  the  condition  of  men's  minds, 
when  an  odious  machination  was  suddenly  brought  to  light. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  ]63d,M.  de  Montebello,  addressed  a  note  to  the 
directory,  demanding  the  expulsion  of  a  person  named  Conseil,  whom 
he,  the  French  ambassador,  denounced  as  an  accomplice  of  Fieschi. 
Now,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  August^  the  prefect  of 
Nidau  received  intelligence,  that  among  several  strangers  who  were 
lodged  in  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  there  was  a  spy.  Thereupon  the  prefect 
of  Nidau  commanded  the  production  of  passports.  Two  were  delivered 
to  him  bearing  the  names  of  Bcrthola  and  Migliari,  Italians,  and  a  third 
with  that  of  Hermann,  a  Frenchman,  native  of  Strasburg,  commercial 
traveller,  journeying  over  Switzerland  on  commercial  business.  This 
latter  passport  had  been  delivered  by  the  French  embassy,  November 
13,  1835,  and  was  signed  Le  Char gi-d^ affaires  de  France^  G,  de 
Belleval.  The  same  functionary  received  also  several  papers  belong- 
ing to  the  pretended  Hermann,  among  which  were,  1st,  a  passport  in 
the  name  of  August  Cheii  Conseil,  dated  Ancona,  April  22,  1 834  ;  2d, 
another  passport  in  the  name  of  Corelli,  delivered  at  Besangon  by  the 
prefect  ai  Doubs,  August  4,  1^86,  good  for  one  year.  Being  arrested 
and  taken  before  the  prefect  of  Nidau,  the  pretended  Hermann  avowed 
that  his  name  was  Conseil ;  he  acknowledged  the  three  passports,  and 
finally  confessed  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  service  of  the 
French  police.  On  the  12th,  he  was  handed  over  to  the  police  of  Berne 
with  his  two  travelling  companions,  Berthola  and  Migliari ;  and,  on  the 
1 6th,  an  investigation  was  ordered,  the  result  of  which  was  the  follow- 
ing report,  which  we  here  quote  exactly,  as  an  immortal  testimony  to 
the  morality  of  monarchial  governments. 

"  Conseil  declares,  that  he  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  police  of 
Paris  since  the  beginning  of  last  June.  Immediately  afler  Alibaud's 
attempt  at  murder,  he  was  summoned  to  one  of  the  offices  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior.  A  secretary  named  Jacobin  told  him  he  must  set 
out  for  Switzerland,  where  they  were  arresting  political  refugees  to 
transport  them  through  France  toJBngland.  He  told  him  that  a  letter 
should  be  written  to  the  French  embassy  at  Berne,  pointing  him  out  as 
an  accomplice  of  Fieschi  and  Alibaud,  in  order  to  have  him  arrested 
and  transported  out  of  the  territory ;  that  by  that  means  he  would  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Germans,  French,  and  others  who  should  be 
expelled ;  that  he  should  seek  to  gain  their  friendship  and  confidence, 
so  as  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  meditating  any  attack  upon  the 
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royal  iBniiiy  of  France ;  that  ij  need  w  ere  he  should  manage  no  en  to 

f:>e  anestcd  atid  sent  to  England,  in  order  to  continue  his  mission  in 
that  counfry  ;  and  thai  it  was  expected  he  should  make  an  exact  report 
of  everything  he  could  learn.  He  was  given  the  address  of  the  under- 
aecretttry  of  the  fninislry  of  the  interior.  Thereupon  a  passport  was 
given  him  in  the  name  of  Cheli  Napoleon,  and  a  aum  of  450  francs  (ns 
police  agent  he  drew  a  fixed  salary  of  300  francs  a  month,  with  150 
irancs  additional  when  sent  on  distant  senice}^  Directions  were  given 
him,  at  the  ^ame  time,  that  immediately  on  arriving  in  Berne,  he  should 
go  before  the  [Kiiice  and  deciare  hia  real  name,  Auguste  ConseiU  adding 
tlmt  by  a  concaienaliou  of  unfortunate  circumstances  he  had  been  im- 
plicated in  the  charges  against  Pieschi  and  Alibaud  ;  that,  ntVr  tlie 
prosecution  against  the  Jatler,  he  had  been  forced  to  quit  Paris  to 
^cape  imprisonment;  thai  he  came  to  Switzerland  in  search  of  an 
asylum;  that  tor  this  reasrm  he  requested  a  perm  is  de  sejour  (license 
to  reside) ;  and  lhat»  furthermore,  the  means  of  existence  were  secured 
to  him  by  his  family,  so  that  there  was  no  danger  of  his  heconiing  a 
burden  to  any  one* 

"  On  the  4th  of  July,  Conseil  look  a  place  in  the  diligence  from 
Paris  to  Bf^rne  for  the  next  day^  when  he  actually  set  out.  On  the  8th 
he  was  at  Besanpon,  on  the  9th  at  Neufchiltel ;  on  the  lOlh,  he  arrived 
in  Berne,  where  he  remained  until  the  15th  of  August*  He  lodged,  at 
first,  at  the  Abbaye  des  Gentib  Hommes,  aAcrwards  at  the  Croix  Fe- 
derale;  he  entered  hts  name  in  the  strangers'  register  as  Napoleon 
Cheli, 

''  On  the  day  of  las  arrival,  the  1 0th,  Cheli  repaired  at  noon  to  the 
platform  ;  it  was  Sunday,  there  was  music,  and  the  place  was  crowded. 
There  he  entered  into  conversation  with  the  IlalianB,  Boschi  and  Pri* 
mavesi, whom  he  heard  speaking  his  own  language;  he  gave  them  im* 
mediately  to  understand  that  he  was  implicated  in  the  afrnirs  of  Fiesehi 
and  Alibaud,  a  thing  which,  according  lo  their  declaration,  excited  their 
surprise,  as  coming  from  a  man  whom  they  saw  for  the  first  time. 
Conformably  to  the  instructions  given  him  in  Paris,  Conscil  prcsemed 
himself  at  the  policc-ofBce  of  tlie  town. 

**  The  permu  de  gijour  was  refused  him,  and  he  was  ordered  to  t^uit 
Berne, 

"  Notwithstanding  this  he  continued  to  reside  until  the  2t>d  in  that 
capital (  under  pretext  that  he  was  waiting  for  funds  for  which  he  hod 
applied  to  his  relations.  During  his  stay  in  Berne  he  frequently  went 
to  the  Jews'  tavern,  situated  in  the  Rue  d'Aarberg,  watclied,  as  he  says, 
the  refugees,  in  accordancje  with  the  orders  given  bim,  had  frequent  in- 
terviews with  the  Roman  count  Bertbolji,  and  ihe  Venetian  Maxata, 
whom,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  two  htitcr,  he  wished  to  [ler- 
suade  to  enter  the  Soctcttdes  Fftmilic4  rH?wly  organized  m  Paris  on  the 
model  of  the  Societe  des  Droits  de  tHomtne^  and  for  which  he  was  en* 
deavouring  to  procure  members  in  Berne,  mosrt  of  whom  should  be  slu* 
dents.     Thus  did  he  overstep  the  limit  which  separates  the  olBce  of  spy 
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firom  that  of  agent  provocateur  (iDstigator),  a  practice  common  enough 
with  thoae  who  are  once  entangled  in  the  bonds  of  depravity. 

'*  During  this  time,  Conseil  confesses  that  he  several  times  addressed 
reports  to  a  Sieur  Jacobin  of  Paris,  from  whom  he  alleges  he  received 
two  replies,  which  were  addressed  to  him,  poste  restante^  by  that  person. 
These  two  replies,  he  tells  us,  are  the  mutilated  letters,  without  address 
or  signature,  (the  address  appears  to  have  been  torn  up,)  which  will  be 
found  with  the  other  papers,  and  are  in  the  following  terms : 

''  No.  1.  *  Accept  all  the  proposals  which  shall  be  made  to  you  by 
your  fellow-countrymen.  Give  your  address  where  you  are  to  be,  so 
that  the  correspondence  may  be  continued.' 

"'Paris,  July  16,  1836.' 

'•  No.  2.  « July  16,  1886.'— If  they  want  to  force  you  to  quit  B«me, 
learn  among  your  friends  where  you  can  find  a  place  to  retire  to  in  a 
neighbouring  canton,  where  you  cannot  be  molested,  and  where  you  will 
be  among  friends.  If  you  are  expelled  from  Switzerland,  cast  yourself 
on  Providence.' 

"  Being  annoyed  by  the  police,  Conseil  quitted  Berne  on  the  22d  of 
July,  pai»ed  the  night  in  Neufchfttel,  took  post  for  Pontarlier  the  next 
day,  and  arrived  at  Besan^on  on  the  24th.  He  wrote  instantly  to 
Paris  for  fresh  instructions,  which  did  not  immediately  arrive.  As 
soon  as  they  came,  he  went  to  the  prefecture,  where  a  new  passport 
was  delivered  to  him  in  the  name  of  Napoleon  Cheli,  and  one  hundred 
and  fidy  francs  in  silver  (for  his  inn  charges  and  travelling  expenses), 
with  orders  to  repair  to  Berne  by  way  of  Morteau,  Neufch&tel,  and 
Loclc,  and  to  call  for  new  instructions  at  the  French  embassy.  On 
his  objecting,  that  he  had  received  orders  in  Paris  not  to  set  his  foot 
within  the  doors  of  the  embassy,  he  was  told  in  reply,  that  counter 
orders  had  been  received.  He  pointed  out  that  quite  a  new  passport 
might  give  rise  to  suspicions  as  to  whether  he  was  really  a  refugee,  but 
no  regard  was  paid  to  this  observation. 

*'  He  immediately  set  out  again,  and  arrived  once  more  in  Berne,  on 
the  6th  of  August.  On  alighting  at  the  Aarberg  gate,  he  inquired  where 
was  the  Sauvage  ion ;  there  he  signed  his  name  Correlli,  in  the  strangers' 
register. 

*'  Conseil  had  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  refugees  Migliari,  Boschi, 
and  Primavesi,  who  resolved  secretly  to  search  his  trunk,  and  seize  his 
papers.  Conseil's  arrival  baffled  this  design,  and  a  breakfast  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  next  day,  August  7,  at  which  Conseil  was  to  be  present. 
The  intention  of  the  refugees  was  to  clear  themselves  in  each  other's 
eyes  at  this  meeting,  from  the  imputation  of  espionnage, 

"  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  August,  Conseil  repaired,  at  a  very  late 
hour,  to. the  French  embassy.  The  following  is  his  statement  on  this 
subject :  *  On  arriving  at  M.  de  Montebello's  I  told  a  servant  to  an* 
flounce  me ;  he  desired  my  name,  wanted  to  know  my  business,  dsc. ; 
but  as  1  insisted,  I  was  introduced  directly  into  a  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  in  which  there  was  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  duke 
immediately  came  up  to  me  and  led  me  into  a  little  cabinet,  where  I  saw 
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n  desk  and  papers.  Thef6  (  detailed  lo  him  the  position  in  which  I  was^ 
and  the  duke  replied  lo  me  nearly  in  these  words*  *  Da  you  know  that 
this  position  is  an  extremely  bad  one?  What  is  to  be  done?  The  po« 
lice  are  in  search  of  you  since  J  denouQced  you.  Yoki  must  quit  Berne. 
I  will  give  you  a  passport  in  another  name,  and  yoa  mui&t  try  to  escape.^ 
The  duke  then  sat  down,  told  me  lo  take  a  sent,  and  sent  Ibr  his  secre- 
tary* As  iht?  latter  was  not  to  be  found,  the  duke  lold  me  to  call  on  him 
again  at  tive  next  morning.  Upon  my  observing  to  bim  that  a  vit^it  also 
unusual  an  hour,  might  cause  me  to  be  detected,  be  changed  his  mind, 
and  desired  me  to  call  the  next  day  at  nine  in  the  evening,  at  the  chan* 
eery  of  the  embassy,  where  he  would  give  me  a  fresh  passport  and 
money  tor  my  journoy*  The  duke  dismissed  me  with  these  words  :  •  I 
will  give  my  first  secretary  the  necessary  orders,  and  be  will  arrange 
the  affair  with  you.'     Whereupon  I  went  back  to  the  Sauvage, 

"On  Sunday,  August  7s  at  six  in  the  morning,  Berlhola,  Migliarir 
Bo3i^hi|  Primavesi,  and  Conseil  repaired  to  the  appointed  breakfasts 

**  Conseil  was  ordered  to  give  up  the  key  of  his  trunk,  which  he  imme* 
diately  threw  on  the  table,  Berlhola  took  it  up  along  with  the  passport, 
and  it  was  determined  that  the  party  should  go  back  to  the  8auvage  to 
examine  ConsciTs  baggage, 

"  It  was  then,  they  say,  that  the  examination  of  the  trunk  took  place. 
If  one  of  them  is  lo  be  believed,  they  went  so  far  as  to  search  Conseil** 
Ijeraon,  on  which  they  found  seven  or  eight  francs  in  silver.  Berthola 
seized  all  the  suspected  paperi?  to  the  number  often,  the  same  which  were 
afterwards  put  into  the  bands  of  the  Prefect  of  Nidau. 

**  At  that  mon>ent  Conseil  renewed  his  avowals,  and  to  give  proof  of 
his  good  intentions  and  his  wish  to  repair  his  fautl,  he  made  known  to  his 
eompanions,  that  he  was  to  go  that  same  evening  at  nine  to  the  secreta- 
ryihip  of  the  French  embassy,  to  receive  a  new  passport,  money,  and 
instructions,  which  he  promised  lo  communicate  to  tbem. 

"  At  the  hour  appointed,  Conseil,  followed  by  Berlhola  and  MigUari, 
who  went  with  him  to  the  Place  de  la  Calhedrale,  proceeded  to  the  am^ 
baasa dor's  chancery. 

'*  *  I  found  M,  de  BeMeval  there,'  says  Conseil ;  *  he  exchanged  some 
words  with  me,  and  said,  among  olher  things,  *  Well,  how  shall  we  ar- 
range the  matter?  it  is  an  awkward  one/  He  then  took  a  blank  pass* 
port,  filled  it  up  in  my  presence,  put  his  signature  at  the  foot,  and  told 
me  to  add  mine,  which  I  did  immedialely.  He  had  put  the  date  of  No- 
vember 15,  1835,  to  the  passport,  which  was  made  out  in  the  name  of 
Francois  Hermann.  He  gave  me  aJjio  two  hundred  French  fratica  in 
gold  napoleons,  with  orders  to  quit  Berne  and  go  to  other  Swiss  towns, 
where  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  pasa  for  a  traveller,  and  to  watch  sev- 
eral refugees  of  different  nations.  The  names  of  these  refugees  were  in 
my  pocket-book,  in  which  I  had  written  them  down ;  but  the  leavei 
Gontaining  them,  were  destroyed  by  me  at  Nidau,  where  my  pocket- 
hook  was  not  taken  from  me  until  the  day  after  my  arrest.  The  only 
names  !  remember  are  those  of  Mazzini,  and  I  he  two  brothers  EuQinL 

"  Immediately  al\er  this  bat  confession  (dated  26 ^h  oC  KM^'sjC^v^^^a^ 
ami  drew  from  his  breaal  a  paper  he  haci  oonlnyed  \o  (iowifi;e\  ^tti^  \\«».^ 
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and  which  was  do  other  than  that  just  spoken  of.  It  contains  in  two 
difierent  handwritings  several  names  of  persons  and  places,  among  others : 

**  Rauschenplatt,  Ruffini,  due  fratelli. 

"  Genevra,  Duperey,  Dumoler. 

*<  A  Zuriche,  Gragne  (doubtless  Granier). 

^*  A  Lusana,  M.  de  Ludre. 

<*  A  Interlachen,  Chancel. 

*<  A  Bal  Champagne,  Liestal. 

**  According  to  Conseil's  confession,  the  words  RauschenplaUy  de 
Ludre^  Interlachen^  Chancel^  were  written  by  M.  de  Belleval.  In  the 
word  Duperey^  M.  de  Belleval  changed  the  initial  iS  written  by  Conseil 
into  a  D  which  now  begins  the  word. 

*'  Conseil  ran  immediately  from  the  chancery  of  the  embassy  to  the 
Ober  Thor,  where  the  four  Italians  were  waiting  for  him,  as  had  been 
agreed  on.  He  made  known  to  them  the  passport  he  had  received  in  the 
name  of  Francois  Hermann,  commercial  traveller  ofStrasburg,  and  the 
instructions  he  had  received,  namingto  them  the  persons  who  bad  been 
pointed  out  to  him :  he  spoke  also  to  Berthola  and  Migliari  of  the  money 
he  had  received,  and  showed  it  in  gold  pieces.  AAer  promising  not  to 
betray  any  of  the  Italians  that  had  been  named  to  him,  Conseil  returned 
into  the  town  with  the  Italians,  and  following  the  advice  of  Berthola,  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  Sauvage^  he  went  to  lodge  at  the  Cigogne^  where 
be  enrolled  himself  in  the  strangers'  register  by  the  name  of  Hermann. 

<<  Meanwhile,  Migliari  had  resolved  to  disclose  the  purpose  of  Con- 
seil's mission,  and  to  make  him  publicly  known  as  an  agent  of  the 
French  police. 

"  With  this  intention  he  bespoke  at  the  post-office  two  places  for 
Fribourg  (whither  he  was  to  go  again  to  get  his  papers  for  the 
journey  he  had  previously  projected),  paid  for  them  with  a  gold  napo- 
leon he  had  received  for  that  purpose  from  Conseil,  and  wrote  to  M. 
Bandelier,  formerly  an  employi  in  the  Jeune  Suisse,  at  Brienne,  that 
he  would  bring  some  one  on  Wednesday,  August  10,  to  Nidau.  At 
noon  he  set  out  with  the  post.  His  companions  waited  for  him  at  the 
Ober  Thor,  on  the  road,  where  Conseil  got  into  the  carriage. 

"  From  that  moment  Migliari  never  lost  sight  of  Conseil.  He  lodged 
in  the  same  hotel,  and  pa^ed  the  night  on  a  bench  placed  before  the 
door  that  separated  his  chamber  from  Conseil's,  keeping  watch  to  frus- 
trate any  attempt  at  escape  which  the  latter  might  make." 

What  need  we  add  to  these  overwhelming  disclosures? 

Meanwhile  no  reply  except  the  Ckmdusum  had  been  made  to  the  too 
famous  note  of  the  Due  de  Montebello;  it  was  amidst  the  indignation 
and  disgust  excited  by  Conseil's  affair  that  the  diet  began  its  delibera- 
tions on  a  draO  of  a  reply  concluded  and  summed  up  in  these  words : 
*'  The  office  of  M.  de  Montebello  does  not  sufficiently  respect  the  legiti- 
mate susceptibilities  of  Switzerland,  when  it  supposes  a  case  in  which 
she  would  be  untrue  to  her  international  obligations.  The  confede- 
ration has  shown  by  deeds  that  it  .knows  its  duties  without  being 
/emiaded  of  th«m,  and  falfila  lh»ia  NvvtticMLt  being  called  on  to  do  so. 
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But  it  likewise  koowa  its  rights,  which  its  geographical  position  doea 
Pot  weaken.  Accordiogfy,  it  cannot  admit  th^  pretension  that  others 
than  it  self  should  arrogate  the  right  of  doing  juMice  on  the  refugees 
\tho  conspire  in  Sidtzerkind^  and  of  puUing  an  end  to  the  toleration 
she  ez^rcues.  The  diet  would  repudiate,  in  the  most  energetic  manner, 
inch  a  violation  of  the  federal  sovereignty,  confident  in  the  righlit  of  & 
sovereign  and  independent  state,  and  lo  the  support  of  the  whole 
nation," 

Such  Ennguage  would  have  been  sufficient,  stnctly  speaking,  to  pro- 
tect the  dignity  of  Switzt^rland,  but  for  the  previous  adoption  of  the 
Conciiisum.  But  after  so  dt^plorable  an  act  of  submission,  what  signified 
a  few  pompous  phrases  on  the  inviobbtlity  of  a  sovereign  independent 
nation  I  The  diet  ought  to  have  comprehended,  that  the  recall  of  the 
ambassador  who  had  insnked  it  was  not  too  much  to  demand  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  otd  equality  of  honour  between  the  two  countries. 
But  this  it  did  not  comprehend:  for  inane  as  it  was,  the  draH:  was 
adopted  by  eighteen  cantons.  Three  thought  the  reply  too  energetic  ! 
These  were  Uri,  Unterwald,  and  Schwiiz. 

Again,  if  the  Conclumwi  had  not  been  ngorousiy  ejtecuted  !  But  on 
the  24lh  the  Vorort  enjoined  all  the  cantons  to  expel  the  strangers  who 
came  under  the  scope  of  the  first  article*  Orders  were  given  to  convey 
to  the  French  frontiers  the  refugees  Mazzini,  Buffi ai^  Rauschenplait, 
Peters,  and  Lits^ius;  Harro  Harring  was  arrested  in  Berne;  Strohmeyer 
was  sent  to  England,  and  Boschi  found  himself  subjected  to  a  decree  of 
expulsion  on  mere  suspicions,  not  on  ftmed  facts. 

Thence  a  redoubling  of  ihreats,  pushed  to  the  degree  of  insolence,  on 
the  part  of  the  northern  powers*  **  We  learn  from  authority  to  be  relied 
on,'*  said  the  Augsburg  GuztUje,  **  that  i\ie  troubles  of  Switzerland  have 
given  occasion  to  a  treaty  between  the  powers  of  the  east  and  west  of 
Europe,  who  have  chosen  France  as  the  exponent  of  their  demands.  .  ,  ^ 
If  the  Helvetic  diet  docs  not  accord  with  good  grace  what^  diplomaey 
requires  (f  it^  the  most  severe  coercive  measures  will  be  taken  against 
the  confederation.  The  syndic  Thomas  has  laid  before  the  senate  of 
our  free  town  the  plan  of  o|>e rations  prepared."  Such  is  the  part  ihe 
government  of  France  wq:5  made  to  play  in  Europe  aix  yeors  after  ihe 
revolution  of  1830!  Not  thus  had  Napoleon  dealt  with  Switzerland, 
of  which  he  was  almost  the  legislator,  and  which  owed  so  much  to  the 
protection  of  hi§  genius^  But  the  lime  of  great  conceptions  and  of  great 
men  was  passed  away. 

Here  il  is  necessary  to  suspend  the  narrative  we  have  begun,  for  we 
are  close  upon  the  fall  of  M,  Thiers,  under  whose  ministry  the  quarrel 
with  Switzerland  had  commenced. 

What  was  the  share  of  responsibility  resting  on  M*  Thiers  in  this  dis- 
astrous and  shameful  quarrell  The  truth  is,  that  he  was  not  cognizant 
of  the  whole  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  as  lie  afterwards  distincily  de- 
clared. For  (nstance,  he  was  ignorant,  he,  the  prime  minister,  of  the 
utlerly  ignominious  mission  committed  to  the  spy  ConseiL  But  what 
he  may  with  justice,  and  what  he  must  be  reproached  wv\KV^^\V»x\ft 
crushed  Switzerland,  «  friendly  country »  a  Wd  ot  XvVafctv^  v  ^Jtwx^^  '^'^- 
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teDded  to  take  in  a  serious  light  pretexts,  the  falsehood  of  which  his 
keen  intelligence  must  have  seen  through;  and  that,  in  consequence,  he 
leagued  himself  with  the  enterprises  of  absolute  kings  against  the  demo- 
cratic principle. 

It  is  true  he  repented  of  this  in  the  end,  but  not  until  the  affront  put 
upon  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe  by  the  court  of  Vienna  made  it 
clear  and  manifest  how  artificial  were  the  caresses  of  M.  de  Metternich, 
and  how  invincible  were  his  feelings  of  repugnance.  M.  Thiers  then 
wished  to  retrace  his  steps  up  hill ;  a  vain  attempt!  The  state  of  things, 
such  as  he  had  contributed  to  make  it,  was  stronger  than  he,  and,  as 
we  shall  see,  bore  him  down. 

It  was  the  Spanish  question  which  was  to  overthrow  M.  Thiers. 
Now  the  situation  of  the  Peninsula,  during  the  year  1886,  had  been  as 
follows : 

It  was  governed,  in  the  beginning  of  1836,  by  M.  Mendizabal,  a  man 
of  volcanic  temperament,  with  a  head  full  of  schemes  and  expedients,  a 
man  unequalled  in  Spain  for  quick  and  shrewd  apprehension,  and  bold- 
ness in  enterprise,  but  who  knew  not  how  to  make  the  most  of  his  sue* 
cesses  or  of  fortune;  a  brilliant  adventurer,  had  he  moved  in  a  minor 
sphere,  and  in  office  an  impassioned  revolutionist.  He  combined,  more- 
over, all  those  qualities  that  speak  mightily  to  assembled  bodies  of  men  ; 
tall  stature,  a  glance  of  fire,  a  peremptory  bearing,  and  such  a  prone- 
ness  to  emotion,  that  one  day  he  even  burst  into  a  fit  of  sobbing  in  the 
very  tribune. 

To  dazzle  the  minds  of  men  by  announcing  the  possession  of  a  seorel 
that  would  save  Spain ;  to  obtain  a  vote  of  confidence  from  the  chamber 
of  procuradore^  to  order,  at  all  risks,  a  levy  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men ;  to  direct  discussion  to  a  remodelling  of  the  electoral  law ;  to 
break  down  the  first  resistance  of  the  Cortes  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
people;  to  set  up  the  national  estates  for  sale;  to  authorize  the  re- 
demption of  dues  accruing  to  the  religious  communities ;  to  decree  the 
suppression  of  convents  in  Spain,  the  old  country  of  the  Inquisition ;  all 
this  was  for  Mendizabal  the  business  of  a  few  months.  On  the  matter 
of  the  suppression  of  convents,  it  is  alleged,  thai  having  presented  him- 
self one  evening  to  the  regent  Christina,  he  said  to  her,  pulling  out  his 
watch,  "  Madame,  couriers  are  in  readiness  on  all  the  roads ;  they  will 
set  off*  in  an  hour  if  the  regent  deigns  to  approve  of  the  measure  I  pro- 
pose;" and  in  the  contrary  case  he  would  have  resigned.  Christina 
signed  the  decree,  that  is  to  say,  a  whole  revolution. 

It  was  impossible  but  that  such  a  minister  should  be  hateful  to  the 
court  of  the  Tuileries ;  the  more  so  as  the  reforms  attempted  by  him 
were  completed  in  the  very  height  of  the  strange  alliance  contracted  by 
the  French  government  with  the  absolutist  courts.  Thus,  whilst  M.  de 
Rayneval,  our  ambassador  at  Madrid,  was  studying  to  damage  Mendi- 
zabal in  the  opinion  of  the  regent,  pains  were  taken  in  Paris  to  have 
him  thought  guilty  of  selling  himself  to  British  interests.  Nothing, 
however,  that  he  had  sacrificed  to  them  was  particularized ;  but  ap- 
pearances  were  made  use  of  against  him :  he  bad  lived  long  in  £ng- 
Jwd,  fTM  attended  by  an  Bo^liali  aerrant^  letained  certain  Engli^ 
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tisageii,  end  recciv^  muskets,  nm munition,  and  money,  from  iKt*  i^tourt 
of  St.  Jtinies^s^  lo  fight  Qgainst  Don  Carlos, 

The  court  of  the  Tui lories  hud,  bijsides,  stpeckil  motiven  lur  rumlng 
the  Spanish  minister,  which  tl  is  good  io  make  known. 

Mt?iidi3Eal>al — and  this  was  a  deplorable  inconsistency  on  hi^  part^ — - 
had  brought  wttfi  him  intooffict?,  along  with  the  desire  ofrevolutiotiizing 
Spain,  Ihat  of  strengihenirig  the  foundutians  of  the  inDn:ti'chy.  Bu! 
this  latter  consummation  dejiendcd  on  ihe  solution  of  ihrt^e  problems: 
it  was  necessary,  first,  lo  extinguish  the  civil  war,  at  tht*  !*ame  time 
I  preserving  the  throne  from  Ihe  loo  grt-at  popularlly  of  n  victorious 
I  general ;  ne.it,  to  provide  for  ihe  case  in  which  the  regency  should  be> 
come  vacant  before  the  majority  of  fsabella ;  and,  thirdly,  to  nnlicipate 
ihe  diplomatic  diflicuhies  which  the  marriage  of  the  young  qui^un  could 
not  fail  tocreate*  Mendi^abal  proposed  secretly  to  Christina^  to  melt 
the  three  problems  into  one,  by  the  ijimicdiais  marriage  of  Isabella, 
In  that  case  there  would  be  no  further  cause  to  fear,  on  behalf  of  the 
monarchy,  the  ascendency  of  a  triumphant  general,  since  ihe  supreme 
chief  of  the  army  would  be  the  queen's  husband  ;  the  regency  becoming 
void,  supreme  authority  would  then  bf»  in  ihe  bonds  of  a  prince  elcs^ated 
above  ambitious  rivalry  \  and  as  for  the  matrimonial  embarrasfments 
to  be  avoided,  the  best  course  was  not  to  give  them  Itn^e  lo  ari^e,  by 
tettlin^  the  matter  at  once. 

There  remained  the  I  ask  of  choosing  a  prince  who  should  combine 
the  various  qualities  required  by  the  circumf^tances,  viz. :  military  ha- 
bits,  In  order  thrtt  he  mighi  be  able  lo  put  himself  al  the  head  of  the 
troops;  exalted  birth,  so  that  (he  sovereigns  might  not  scruple  to  ac- 
cept him;  such  a  condition  in  Europe  that  his  marriage  mi^ht  not 
excite  an  outbreak  of  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  prlncfpal  fiowers ; 
lastly,  w*enlth,  that  he  might  not  be  reproached  with  having  eomti  into 
Spain  lo  enrich  himself  The  prince  who  in  Mendizabal's  opinion 
united  all  thei^e  quali6cations  was  the  Duke  of  Leuchtemberg  :"*  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  propose  him  to  Christina, 

The  regent  seemed  to  regard  this  plan  with  favour:  but  it  could  only 
be  rendered  successful  by  promptitude  and  secrecy  in  ihe  mean  si  of  its 
execution*  Now  M>  de  Rayneval  was  made  acquainted  wiih  the 
scheme,  and  this  was  quite  enough  to  defeat  it.  The  Duke  of  Leuch- 
temberg  had  oue  insuperable  d*;fecl  in  L'^uis  Phi  Uppers  eyes,  that  of 
belonging  to  the  Bonaparte  family.  Mendizabal  had  consf-quently 
alartned  a  dynastic  interest,  and  it  svas  not  long  before  be  knew  vvhat 
influence  was  undefmininj^  his  credit,  what  hands  were  preparing  his 
fall.  So  then,  that  F" reach  intervention  which  he  repudiated  as  a  Spa- 
niard and  a  revolutionist,  MendiEabnl  was  likewise  intere^ied  aa  a  mi- 
nister in  rejecting. 

And  yet  how  many  fearful  evils  had  civil  war  heaped  oa  Spain  since 
Mendizabal  had  taken  office !  In  1B35,  the  Carlisti  had  lost  in  Zuma- 
jaearreguy  a  man  as  competent  to  organize  an  army  as  to  Ic^ad  it 
against  the  enemy,  an  indomitable  soldier,  an  experienced  officer,  a 

•  The  aame  wba  ha*  ilace  married  the  eldest  duaglileT  oC\\ifs  ^tol^tox  «:S.^^*»w»~ 
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hero.  Yet  great  as  was  this  loss  for  Don  Carlos,  the  insurrection  had 
kept  its  ground  and  gained  more  strength.  Encamped,  in  1886,  in  a 
territory  more  than  thirty  leagues  in  extent,  comprised  between  tlie 
Pyrenees,  the  Arga,  the  Ebro,  and  the  ocean,  it  occupied  formidable 
inaccessible  positions  there,  was  backed  by  a  compact  mass  of  nearly 
forty  thousand  men,  and  radiated  to  a  distance  by  means  of  bands 
under  daring  leaders,  drunk  with  rage,  strong  in  their  audacity,  acti- 
vity, and  cunning,  and  everywhere  leaving  bloody  marks  of  their  pas- 
sage, in  Catalonia,  Lower  Aragon,  La  Mahcha,  Old  Castile,  Galicia, 
and  the  Asturias.  Accordingly,  there  were  no  pitched  battles,  but 
ceaselessly  recurring  attacks,  ambuscades  at  every  step,  towns  sur- 
prised, villages  plundered,  horrible  acts  of  vengeance,  incendiary  fires, 
and  butcheries.  Cabrera's  old  mother,  shot  at  Tortosa,  and  imme- 
diately avenged  by  the  murder  of  eighty  women  whom  Cabrera  shot  in 
his  turn . — what  more  is  wanting  to  portray  the  character  of  that 
bloody  struggle  in  which  a  brave  and  unfortunate  nation  was  des- 
perately engaged  I  Had  the  arena  even  been  circumscribed  !  But  the 
excesses  of  armed  brigandage  that  desolated  the  rursl  districts,  were 
responded  to  by  the  savage  bowlings  and  frightful  holocausts  of  insur- 
rection in  the  towns.  One  shout  was  oflen  sufficient  to  raise  the  mul- 
titude :  Death  to  the  Carlists !  At  Barcelona,  for  instance,  on  the  night 
of  January  4,  1836,  the  people  ran  by  torch-light  to  the  citadel,  scaled 
the  walls,  massacred  a  hundred  and  twenty  Carlist  prisoners,  threw 
Colonel  O'Donnell  from  the  ramparts,  dragged  his  corpse  about  the 
streets  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  and  then  burned  it  in  the  open  square,  with 
bellowings  of  frantic  applause. 

How  were  all  these  horrors  to  be  cut  short?  How  was  Spain  to 
escape  from  the  bloody  lists  in  which  she  had  so  long  been  turning? 
To  tho.*e  who  were  not  afraid  of  the  importance  of  counter-revolutionary 
ideas  ripened  in  the  court  of  Prance,  the  question  was  not  dubious,  and 
they  loudly  called  for  intervention.  But  on  this  point  Mendizabal  was 
not  a  man  to  bend.  All  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sanction  was  the 
system  oHranslimitation^  intended  solely  to  deprive  Don  Carlos  of  the 
succours  transmitted  to  him  by  the  northern  powers;  and  we  have 
stated  the  causes  that  induced  M.  Thiers  to  reject  that  system  in  his 
despatch  of  March  18,  1836. 

About  two  months  afler  the  sending  of  that  despatch,  Mendizabal  fell 
a  victim  to  this  mistaken  belief,  that  the  prosperity  of  a  popular  revolu- 
tion was  compatible  with  the  consolidation  of  a  monarchy;  he  fell  under 
court  intrigues,  notwithstanding  the  support  of  the. chamber  of  procu- 
radores  and  the  sympathy  of  the  people.  And  it  was  Isturitz  who 
governed  Spain  when  M.  Thiers  endeavoured  to  renew  by  intervention 
that  English  alliance  which  he  himself  had  broken  off. 

The  opportunity  seemed  favourable.  Gained  over  by  Christina, 
Isturitz,  on  taking  office,  had  put  himself  forward  without  scruple,  as 
the  adversary  of  bis  old  friends,  and  of  the  principles  he  had  till  then 
upheld,  as  a  deserter  from  the  revolutionary  cause ;  and,  lastly,  as  a 
partisan  of  intervention.     M.  Thiers,  in  interfering  in  Spain,  had  no 
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long«*r,  tlM^rerore,  to  fear  cither  a  coUisbn  with  a  hostile  ministry »  or 
the  danger  of  givmg  aid  *o  deinoemHc  ideas. 

The  foreign  tegion,  composed  of  three  thousand  sofdierst  had  been 
formed  and  de?^ lined  to  succour  the  FeninstjJa,  Thiers  resolved  to 
augment  it  to  twelve  thousand  men,  and  thus  lo  protect  Christina  in  a 
mvre  efficacious  manner*  To  this  end  it  was  necessary  lo  enrol  picked 
soldiers  in  the  legion,  and  to  put  it  under  the  com  maud  of  an  officer  of 
great  energy  and  boldness*  M*  Thiers  cast  his  eyes  on  M.  Bugeaud, 
whose  miliiary  qua lifica! ions  he  esieemed  most  highly,  and  on  whose 
devoted n ess  he  relied.  He  wrote,  ihereltire^  to  him  to  Africa,  where 
that  general  had  jtist  won  the  battle  ofSickah,  and  so  adroitly  set  before 
him  the  advantages  of  the  expedition  committed  to  his  zeaU  that  M, 
Bugeaud  accepted  the  appointment,  though  tt  went  much  againut  hia 
feelings  to  fight  under  a  fi> reign  cockade. 

The  king*s  <:onsent  was  yei  to  be  obtained^  and  Thiers  had  a  very 
hard  battile  to  fight  with  the  monarch  on  this  ground.  But  clearly 
foreseeing  I  his  resistance,  he  had  managed  to  procure  himseffsupporTers 
in  the  royal  tamily  itself.  The  queen  desired,  though  timidly,  that 
Chriiltna  should  not  be  leA  ejcposed  to  the  chances  of  civil  war ;  the  Due 
de  Nemours  had  let  himself  be  gradually  overcon>e  by  the  persuasife 
eloquence  of  M.Thiers,*  but  of  all  the  members  of  the  rovftl  family  the 
one  who  most  warmly  supported  iho  prime  minister's  policy  wa^  I  he 
Due  d*Or leans. 

That  prince,  a  mixturr}  of  good  and  bad  qualities,  was  full  of  cra^, 
but  fail  also  of  valour.  The  interests  of  liberty  gave  him  but  slight 
concern,  though  with  a  dissimulation  common  lo  heirs-apparent,  he 
atfected  some  outward  show  of  liberalism  ;  but  the  interests  of  na- 
tionality held  an  enormous  share  in  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  Military  France,  and  abhorred  Europe*  Accord- 
ingly, no  one  look  more  pleasure  than  he  in  the  manceuvres  of  camps, 
and  in  ihe  government  ofihe  army-  He  entered  readJly  into  familiarity 
with  the  i^oldier,  accommodating  himself  with  a  cleverly  assumed  sp. 
pearance  of  heartiness  to  the  habits  of  army  life,  gaining  good  will  by 
the  freedom  of  his  language^and  the  bluntness  of  his  demeanour,  atten* 
live  to  the  grumblings  of  the  barracks,  and  a  skilful  fisher  for  the  favour 
of  military  men.  Thus  he  made  his  preparations  for  a  reign  which  he 
Intended  to  devote  to  stnrmy  issues.  For,  the  disdain  with  which  his 
family  had  been  treated  by  the  great  courts ;  the  insolent  hnguaf^e  in 
which  they  indulged  again?^t  it;  his  sisters  doomed  to  dt^sire  husabanda 
and  to  wail  for  them  ;  the  humiliating  refusals  he  had  himself  endured  ; 
all  this  rankled  \n  his  brean.  His  pride  as  a  young  man  and  a  prince 
revolted  against  a^ronts,  to  which  his  faiher^s  prudent  philosophy  sub- 
mitied  with  resignation. 

The  struggle  began  then  between  the  king  and  M.  Thiers,  backed 
by  the  Due  d*Orleans.  It  was  bug  and  obstinate,  and  Thiers  spoke  at 
last  of  resigning. 

The  king,  who  possessed  a  rare  sagacity  when  his  decision  was  re- 
quired in  small  matte rs»  jjo^f^essed  in  other  respects  no  admtriisttatW^ 
knowledge.   No  one  had  a  mind  less  capaUlt*  of  %eftattX\-iaV\ti^^  «^  l'^^ 
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strange  to  tell,  he  had  no  idea  whatever  of  practical  details.  Seeing 
the  fruitlessness  of  the  attempts  made  by  Christina's  agents  to  recruit 
auxiliaries  in  France,  he  fancied  that  it  would  not  be  found  possible  to 
march  nine  thousand  volunteers  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  it  was  with 
this  expectation  that  he  at  last  consented  to  let  his  minister  take  his 
course.  Thiers  instantly  set  to  work.  Applications  were  made  to  the 
regiments  forming  the  corps  of  observation  sent  to  the  Pyrenees  under 
General  Harispe  ,*  a  call  was  addressed  to  such  as  were  well  inclined ; 
and  such  was  the  warlike  impatience  of  the  soldier,  that  in  a  short 
space  of  time  the  auxiliary  legion  was  organised  and  ready  for  action. 
They  were  superb  troops,  full  of  ardour,  intoxicated  with  confidence, 
and  there  was  reason  to  expect  everything  of  their  courage. 

The  king  had  not  looked  for  this  result ;  it  alarmed  aud  disconcerted 
him.  But  his  uneasiness  redoubled  when  he  learned  that  General  Bu- 
geaud  was  disposed  to  take  the  command  of  the  legion ;  for  he  had  a 
misgiving  of  the  military  iAnpetuosity  of  the  general,  whom  he  disliked 
for  his  rude  and  arrogant  manners. 

Meanwhile,  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  extremity,  and  party  rancour, 
auperexcited  by  a  continual  state  of  troubles,  had  assumed  there  a  cha- 
racter of  fanatic  exaltation  more  and  more  dangerous.  What  was  to 
be  the  fate  of  the  revolution  in  that  country  ?  The  cabinet  of  St.  James's 
ceased  not  to  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  Quadruple  Treaty.  Chris- 
tina sent  a  monk  in  disguise  to  M.  Thiers,  soliciting  aid,  and  promising 
the  hand  of  Isabella  to  the  Duke  d'Aumale. 

But  the  king  still  resisted.  The  ofier  of  the  crown  of  Spain  for  one 
of  his  sons  tempted  him  little :  he  would  never  have  consented  for  the 
sake  of  aggrandising  his  family,  to  alarm  the  great  courts,  which  he 
was  determined  to  keep  quiet  at  all  cost.  Besides,  ho  thought,  or  ap- 
peared to  think,  that  in  order  to  maintain  a  footing  in  Spain  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  French  influence  there  should  be  more  carefully  masked. 
According  to  him  a  French  prince  on  the  throne  of  Spain  would  have 
given  too  much  umbrage  to  the  Spanish  people,  and  this  view  was  not 
without  truth.  As  for  the  danger  to  which  the  Spanish  revolution  was 
expo.«ed,  the  king  was  not  the  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  saving  it,  would 
sacrifice  his  pacific  system  and  the  good-will  of  the  continent. 

A  ministerial  crisis  was  approaching;  it  was  inevitable.  However, 
as  the  king  valued  the  services  of  M.  Thiers,  who  shared  his  own 
notions  and  repugnances  in  matters  of  home  politics,  he  made  some 
efforts  to  keep  that  minister  in  office,  by  making  him  yield. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  was  then  in  France,  where  he  was  dragging  out  an 
useless  old  age.  He  had  completely  enthralled  himself  to  the  king,  who 
had  contrived  to  win  upon  him  by  flattering  his  servile  vanity,  and  by 
standing,  for  instance,  before  the  arm-chair  in  which  he  insisted  that 
the  lame  diplomatist  should  remain  seated,  on  account  of  his  infirmity. 
It  was  M.  de  Talleyrand  whom  the  king  employed  to  bring  M.  Thiers 
over ;  but  it  was  a  cause  which  the  very  history  of  the  negotiator's  life 
rendered  very  difficult  to  plead.  "  What !"  said  M.  Thiers  to  the  Prince 
de  Talleyrand, "  it  is  you,  the  signer  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  Treaty, 
who  urge  me  to  trample  on  its  clauses  1    It  is  you,  first  ambassador  of 
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the  revolydon  of  July  to  London,  who  seek  lo  withdraw  me  rrom  Eiig- 
bod,  anJ  lo  connect  me  with  the  continent  !^* 

The  negotiaiion  fkihd  therefore,  and  secret  steps  were  t^ken  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  after  all  the  nneana  of  seduutioa  had  bcei) 
in  !rain  eKhaystad  on  M.  Thiers.  For  Lou)^  Philippe  liked  m  him  the 
creature  of  the  regime  inaugurated  in  1930,  the  new  mMn,  and  he  had 
never  much  taste  for  ministers  who  had  served  another  government  iiG- 
sides  his  own.  Thus,  strange  as  it  may  aeem,  what  he  most  disliked 
in  M,  Gtiizot  was  his  journey  to  Ghent,  He  reproache^^  him,  in  fact, 
with  not  being  sufficiently  A///c»and  he  has  been  known  more  than  once 
to  say  ;  **  M*  Guizot  discolours  me," 

To  him,  nevertheless,  he  resolved  lo  turn. 

Unfortunately,  M,  Guizot  had  for  tViend  and  for  necessary  eollefigue 
*he  Due  de  Broglie,  whom  the  court  would  not  have  at  any  price.  To 
pari  those  two  men  became  the  grand  business  of  the  moment.  M. 
Guizot  found  himself  surrounded  with  assiduous  and  flattering  atten« 
Irons.  To  him  thenceforth  belonged  the  glory  of  securing  the  policy  of 
the  lUh  of  October,  by  the  maintenance  of  peace;  but  to  fit  himself 
for  properly  fulfil  ling  so  high  a  destiny  he  ought  to  have  the  courage  to 
sacrifice  his  personal  affections  to  the  good  of  the  state,  by  separating 
from  M*  de  Broglie,  a  sljfl',  proud  man,  whom  the  diplomatic  body  did 
not  like,  and  who  was  capable  of  putting  everything  in  jeopardy.  M« 
Guizot  held  out  for  some  time.  Besides  that  he  was  called  on  lo  lower 
himself  in  his  own  eyes  by  a  sort  of  treachery  not  exempt  from  ingra* 
titudef  he  felt  plainly  that  he  was  about  to  commit  a  blunder,  and  to 
deprive  himself  for  ever  of  a  support,  without  which  he  could  never  fill 
otRee  with  more  than  subaltern  authority.  His  impatient  ambition  at 
last  prevailed,  and  the  king  had  the  satisfaclkin  of  hearing  him  say  one 
day:  "From  this  moment  your  majesty  may  consider  me  as  free/' 
This  was  a  great  victory  for  the  Ch&teau,  and  care  was  taken  to  make 
It  complete.  M,  Guizot,  in  separating  from  M.  de  Broglie,  whom  he 
liked,  had  consented  lo  be  minister  under  the  presidence  of  M.  Mole, 
whom  he  disliked*  More  than  this  was  cflected,  M»  de  Montalivei 
was  sounded,  slitl  in  si^ctlI,  and  was  easily  prevailed  on  to  second  the 
views  of  the  courL  The  colleague  of  M.  Thiers,  to  whom  he  had 
given  a  right  to  reckon  upon  him,  he  held  himself  in  readiness  to 
abandon  him  and  take  oflice  by  his  rivaTs  side,  when  the  proper  lime 
should  arrive.  Thus  the  cabinet  led  by  M,  Thiers  was  undermined 
some  lime  before  its  fall,  and  the  court  became  so  much  the  more 
intractable^  knowing  that  it  could  not  be  taken  unawares  or  unprovided. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  news  arrived  of  a  great  event  in 
is^pain. 

At  the  time  of  Mendizabars  fall,  the  insurrection  of  Natarr^  was 
suffocating  wilhin  a  circle  of  100,000  bnyoaeta,  Bui  that  perilous 
siluation  bad  been  of  short  duration,  Villarcal,  the  Count  dn  Caiia 
Eguia^s  successor  in  I  he  comma  iid  of  the  Carlist  army,  lost  no  time  in 
baffling  the  plans  of  Cordova,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  enemy's 
(bree?;  and  whilst  the  latter  was  hurrying  to  Madrid  to  lake  ^t^tlA^vV^i 
cabala  fomented  by  a  new  miaUtryfibe  CaiViftl  ^isi\fttmV>Ci?i\»fc:u,^^* 
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lowed  by  5000  intrepid  adventurers,  was  breaking  down  the  line  of 
blockade  towards  Balmaceda.  There  was  something  sparkling  in  the 
expedition  of  Gomez.  Pressed  on  by  Espartero,  who  panted  in  his 
track,  he  overran  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  the  Asturias,  Galicia, 
and  the  mountains  of  Leon,  crossing  rivers,  escaping  from  the  combined 
movements  of  Generals  Manso,  Latre,  and  de  la  Puente,  traversing  the 
capitals  with  victorious  steps,  levying  contributions,  and  everywhere 
scattering  terror  and  the  seeds  of  revolt.  During  this  time,  another 
corps  was  invading  the  province  of  Soria;  Cabrera  and  Serrador  were 
extending  their  ravages  on  all  sides;  the  English  general,  Evans,  was 
rapidly  withdrawing  from  Fontarabia  which  he  had  threatened,  and 
withdrawing  in  a  panic;  Cordova,  now  returned  to  the  camp,  was 
bustling  about  in  impotent  restlessness ;  Carlism,  in  a  word,  seemed 
already  lining  itself  up  before  Madrid  like  a  bloody,  inevitable  phantom. 
And,  as  a  climax  of  evils,  the  Isturits  ministry,  pushing  the  countar- 
revolution  to  extremes,  was  setting  men*s  passions  on  fire.  Then  Spain 
distracted,  exasperated,  and  palpitating,  was  seized  all  at  once  with  a 
fearful  movement.  At  Malaga,  a  junta  was  formed  over  the  still. warm 
corpses  of  the  Count  de  Donadio,  and  M.  San  Just,  who  had  been  roer* 
cilessly  butchered.  Cadiz,  Xeres,  the  Isle  of  Leon  Seville,  Cordova, 
Saragossa,  Badajoz,  Valencia,  Carthagena,  Lorca,  Alicante,  Murcia,  rose 
by  a  common  impulse.  From  one  end  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  other, 
one  cry  resounded :  the  constitution  of  1612  was  proclaimed,  that  de- 
mocratic constitution  formerly  voted  under  the  invader's  fire,  and  on  a 
rock,  the  last  refuge  of  Spanish  freedom. 

Amidst  this  immense  tempest  the  city  of  Madrid  alone  remained  silent 
and  unmoved.  Subjected  to  martial  law,  it  seemed  to  tremble  under 
the  hand  of  General  Quesada,  who  was  encompassed  with  the  insignia 
of  a  bloody  dictatorship.  Suddenly,  at  some  distance  from  the  tovra, 
almost  at  the  gates  of  La  Granja,  the  palace  inhabited  by  the  queen, 
the  regiment  of  provincial  militia  put  itself  in  march,  singing  Riego's 
hymn.  This  was  on  the  12th  of  August,  1836,  at  eight  in  the  evening. 
The  soldiers  of  the  fourth  regiment  of  the  guard,  swelled  the  mass  of 
the  military  sedition.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  some  sergeants  forced 
their  way  into  Christina's  apartment,  and  at  their  dictation,  and  under 
their  eyes,  the  regent  signed  a  paper  containing  these  words :  "  The 
queen  authorises  General  San  Roman  to  permit  the  swearing  of  the 
constitution  until  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes.*'  Less  than  this  would 
have  been  enough  to  produce  an  explosion  in  Madrid.  In  vain  the 
ministry  prepared  to  make  a  furious  resistance ;  in  vain  Quesada  ran 
through  the  streets,  sword  in  hand,  with  threatening  and  indomitable 
aspect :  the  revolt  had  fully  infected  the  city ;  a  boding  murmur  rose 
from  the  Porto  del  Sol,  the  usual  focus  of  disturbance ;  from  hour  to 
hour  the  commotion  of  the  mob  increased — ^the  ministry  could  not  but 
fall.  Calatrava  was  named  president  of  the  council  of  ministers,  and 
Greneral  Seoane,  captain-general  of  New  Castile.  It  was  in  the  very 
house  of  the  latter  that  Isturitz  concealed  himself  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  vindictive  populace.  General  Quesada,  less  fortunate,  had  left 
Madrid^  and  proceeded  towards  the  nvVVa;^  of  Hottaleza^    He  was  re- 
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cognised  by  a  scar  on  his  face,  and  his  flight  having  been  announced 
in  iMatlrid,  General  Seoane  instantly  desjmtclicd  horet*men  to  protect  him» 
They  arrived  too  late;  outsiripfied  by  some  frantic  men ^  they  found 
only  a  lileless  body,  with  which  they  hastened  to  Madrid,  to  hawk 
about  its  gory  fragments. 

Such  was  the  news  brought  to  the  Tuileries,  The  king  made  use  of 
U  againat  M.  Thiers*  Was  it  possible  to  succour  a  government  that 
had  sprung  out  of  such  a  revolt  ?  Was  it  decent  to  employ  liie  monar- 
chical sword  of  France  in  the  service  of  the  eorjxjrals  who  had  van- 
quiahed  Christina?  M.  Thiers  might  have  replied  to  the  kiug,  that  the 
insurrection  of  La  Granja  proved  peremptorily  ho>v  urgently  necessary 
it  was  to  extirpate  civil  war  in  Spain ;  that  tt  was  by  ctvil  war  that  the 
fury  of  parties  weis  kindled  and  kept  glowing  ;  that  it  was  from  the  pro- 
longation of  these  dismal  disonlers  that  the  enemies  of  Christina  derived 
boldness  enough  to  declare  their  intentions,  and  to  lay  their  hands  on 
her  crown  ;  in  a  word,  that  to  abandon  Spain  to  herself  w^as  to  dig  her 
a  grave  between  anarchy  and  war,  M,  Thiers  chose  rather  to  admit 
that  ihe  scenes  of  which  Spain  had  just  been  the  theatre  called  for  ad* 
joumment.  He  desired  only  that  the  auxiliaries  assembled  at  Pau 
should  not  cross  the  Pyrenees  until  the  situation  of  S[^in  should  be 
more  distinctly  defined. 

Things  were  in  thb  position  when  it  was  learned,  thai  on  arriving  on 
the  12lh  of  August,  L836,  at  Pampeluna,  to  lake  command  of  the 
foreign  legioDi  General  Lebejiu  had  published  an  order  of  the  day  in 
whtch,  afler  saying,  "honoured  by  the  King  of  the  French  with  the 
command  of  the  foreign  and  Freiich  legions  in  the  service  of  Spain," 
he  added,  "  [  precede  numerous  auxiliaric^s  whom  France  in  her  alliance 
with  Spain,  is  sending  in  addition  for  her  service.  The  month  will  not 
have  elapsed  before  their  arrival/'  General  Lebeau  was  assuredly  au- 
thorized by  circumstances  to  hold  this  language,  e9|Xicially  at  the  mo- 
ment of  entering  on  a  campaign,  and  almost  under  the  enemy ^s  fii^. 
He  was  disavow^edj  nevertheless,  and  that  by  a  few  lines  inserted  in  the 
Monit£ur^  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  president  of  ihe  counciL  Then 
came  the  question,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  auxiliaries  assembled 
at  Pau*  According  to  MM*  Thiers,  Passy,  Dujx^rre,  Maison,  Saus&ei, 
and  Relet  de  la  Lo^ere,  the  corps  ought  to  be  kept  together  until  a  clear 
insight  into  events  should  be  obtained.  The  king,  on  the  contrary,  was 
for  dissolving  it.     There  was  the  knotty  point  of  the  dtlheulty, 

Thiers  felt  plainly  that  he  was  tottering ;  but  wishing  to  make  a  last 
eflbrt,  he  pssembled  his  colleagues*  Uniil  then,  he  had  proceeded  in 
harmony  with  themf  and  in  spite  of  numerous  warnings,  and  fore  I  ok  ens 
of  many  kinds »  he  flattered  himself  to  the  last  moment  ihat  M.  Monta- 
livet's  support  would  not  fail  him.  He  wa.«;,  therefore^  equally  sur- 
prised and  irritated  when  he  heard  Montalivet  declare  firmly  in  favour  of 
the  king's  system.  Giving  way  to  his  anger,  he  said,  in  a  passionate 
voice,  '*  And  pray,  sir,  who  has  taught  you  this  lesson  1  You  did  not 
know  it  so  well  ei^ht  days  ago/*  Moniolivet  retorted  haughiily,  and 
Thiers  replied,  "  Well  then,  let  us  go  to  the  king,  he  will  eTt^k%kw \ivK^- 
aelf/'     In  the  king's  presence  Thiers  cotiUi\^e4  v\\fe  ^v-a^^a^^^  ^cc^  ^oa*^ 
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the  satisfaction  to  find  himself  strongly  supported  by  Marshal  Maison. 
The  marshal  was  not  in  favour  of  intervention  in  Spain,  but  he  thought 
that  since  France  was  engaged  by  a  treaty,  the  honour  of  her  signature 
ought  to  be  preserved.  He  spoke  to  this  eflfect  with  a  firmness  and  a 
military  frankness,  that  affected  the  king  without  persuading  him. 
From  that  moment  the  cabinet  of  the  22d  of  February  was  dissolved. 

M.  Thiers,  on  quitting  office,  had  serious  grounds  for  self-accusation. 
The  scoiidalous  occupation  of  Cracow  long  endured  ;  the  advances  of 
Metternich  lightly  accepted;  England  dissatisfied  by  the  despatch  of 
March  18 ;  Switzerland  odiously  persecuted  in  the  name  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  most  cruel  enemies  of  the  French  revolution  ;  here  were 
unquestionable  capital  faults,  faults  worthy  of  everlasting  reprehension. 
The  honourable  portion  of  M.  Thiers'  administration,  is  that  which  re* 
lates  to  his  eflbrts  on  behalf  of  Spain.  Here  he  showed  not  only  firm- 
ness, but  lof\y  and  courageous  disinterestedness.  It  was  not,  it  is  true, 
the  cause  of  real  democracy  he  proposed  to  support  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees ,*  but  it  would  not  be  just  to  charge  upon  his  character  and  con- 
duct what  was  but  an  error  of  opinion. 

ft  was  without  regret  he  surrendered  that  power,  the  enjoyment  of 
which  had  been  greatly  embittered  for  him  by  certain  influences  not 
easily  to  be  overcome.  He  had  involved  himself  in  the  Swiss  business, 
because  he  had  been  given  to  understand  that  at  that  price  he  should 
have  the  intervention  in  Spain  conceded  to  him,  and  he  had  found  his 
expectations  disappointed  ;  he  had  supposed  that  nothing  would  be  kept 
secret  from  him,  and  the  affair  of  the  spy  Coni^il  had  shown  him  that 
there  was  another  police  besides  that  ^belonging  to  the  ministry  :  what 
grounds  for  disgust  1  Attacked  by  the  press,  battled  against  by  the 
king,  goaded  by  England,  deceived  by  the  other  cabinets  of  Europe,  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  be  wearied  out.  So  he  turned  his  eyes  to- 
wards Italy,  whither  his  lively  imagination  invited  him,  and  where  he 
wished  for  some  months  to  forget  the  vexations  of  politics.  But  when 
he  found  the  negotiations  for  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  tediously 
prolonged,  he  expressed  his  displeasure,  and  dreaded  lest  during  the 
ministerial  interregnum  there  should  happen  in  Spain  some  disaster  of 
a  nature  to  involve  his  responsibility.  According  to  the  king,  it  was  a 
minister's  duty  to  remain  in  office  until  a  successor  should  have  been 
found  for  him  ;  but  to  this  M.  Thiers  replied  very  justly  that  if  he  was 
leff  the  responsibility  of  office,  he  ought  also  to  exercise  its  functions, 
and  that  it  was  competent  to  him,  so  long  as  he  was  not  superseded,  to 
march  an  army  into  Spain  if  he  thought  fit. 

The  king,  fearing  some  self-willed  act  on  the  part  of  M.  Thiert, 
pressed  forward  the  negotiation,  and  at  last  made  known  its  result. 
But  not  wishing  to  make  an  enemy  of  a  man  who  had  just  been  minis- 
ter, hft  commanded  the  attendance  of  M.  Thiers,  received  him  at  Neuilly 
with  lavish  marks  of  regard,  and  let  fall  by  design  some  apparently 
casual  expressions  that  seemed  to  hold  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  a  re- 
turn to  office.  M.  Thiers  took  leave  of  the  monarch  and  the  queen 
and  set  out  for  Italy,  leaving  to  his  successors  un  authority  without  in- 
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dep«n(le nee,  and  hoooura  which  were  in  the  end  lo  prove  only  a  pom- 
poua  servitude. 


CHAPTER  V. 


It  was  on  tho  6th  of  September,  1836,  that  fhe  king  signed  the  or* 
donnances  appointing  n  new  cabinet*  Thtse  ordonnances  bestowed  the 
pruidtncy  ff  the  coundl  aiid  the  minutry  qf  fareign  affairs  on  M. 
Mr4c;  jiulice  and  public  uor^hip  on  M*  Persil ;  the  interior  on  M* 
Ga^parin  ;  marine  on  M*  de  Rosamel ;  finance  on  M.  Duch&tel  \  and 
puUic  tns&rucium  on  M.  Guizot.  Some  days  afterwords,  Li«u  ten  ant- 
genera  I  Bernard  having  been  named  minister  oC  war,  and  M.  Martin 
(du  Nord)  minister  of  commerce  and  public  works,  the  ministry  was 
completed. 

People  were  generally  surprised  at  not  seeing  in  ii  the  name  ofM.  de 
Montalivet.  It  wbBi  indeed,  singular  that  that  person  had  derived  no  bene* 
fit  from  his  disagreement  with  M.  Thiers,  and  from  a  rupture  in  which 
the  king  had  been  so  much  interested  !  But  M.  Momalivel  was  strong- 
ly bent  on  having  the  petrt^huiie  of  the  interior,  which  was  one  much 
too  important  not  to  be  coveted  by  a  man  like  M.  Guizot.  Thenctj 
arose  a  disagreement  to  which  Mon  tali  vet  was  sacrificed. 

U  \vF\s  not  that  M.  Guizot  desired  the  mmiatry  of  the  interior  for 
himsdf.  Barneatly  pressed  to  accept  It,  both  by  M,  Duvergier  de 
Haurannc^  and  by  the  leaders  of  the  doctrinaire  party,  he  had  constant- 
ly reftised  to  do  so  ;  but  it  was  hi»  purpose  to  occupy  it  through  one  of 
his  creatures  ;  he  applied  for  and  obtained  It  for  M.  Oasparin,  of  whom 
he  was  sure.  For  it  pleased  this  proud  man  to  rule  the  cabinet  in  a 
secondary  position. 

Among  the  foremost  of  the  dilficulties  bequeathed  by  Thiers  to  the 
new  ministry,  Mole  found  the  Swiss  qu cation. 

We  have  made  known  the  reply  of  the  diet  to  the  note  of  M.  de  Moii<> 
Cebcllo;  but  afler  the  arrest  and  confession  of  Conseil  it  was  impossible 
that  Swit2e*rland  should  confine  herself  to  a  timid  protest*  On  the  9th 
of  September,  1836,  there  was  read  before  the  diet  a  rcjwrt  on  the 
affair  of  Conseil,  drawn  up  by  MM,  Monard,  dan  Keller  (the  one  al- 
ready cited),  which  contained  these  words:  **  Let  what  will  be  thought 
of  the  employment  of  spies  by  governments  and  era  bass  jcs ;  let  it  be 
held  to  be  true  or  false  that  the  limit  between  what  is  allowable,  and 
what  is  not  so,  b  not  marked  out  for  diplomacy  and  police  in  acrord- 
a  nee  with  the  ideas  of  ordinary  men  as  to  honour  and  probity ;  never* 
theless,  ut  shall  never  be  able  to  persuade  ourselves  that  acts  like  those 
here  in  question,  that  fraud  and  forgery  which  in  all  countries  of  the 
world  aro  dt^aignatcd  crimes,  and  arc  abandoned  to  public  contempt,  are 
ordinary  and  evBry-day  eiels  when  they  emanate  froni  diplomacy,  whoae 
high  mission  it  is  to  draw  leather  and  unite  nations.  The  honour  of 
the  (^n federation  does  not  allow  of  its  silently  cndumvi^^\w^  f:,^\v\\iK5L, 
And  all  this  haa  taken  place  in  3wit2«T\ai\d  m  \\ve  tvmiu^  o^  I^t^xik^  «»^ 
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of  her  king !  and  these  facts  have  given  occasion  to  a  judicial  inquiry. 
The  honour  of  France  and  that  of  her  king  are  alike  compromised. 
But  France  and  her  king  do  not  fabricate  false  passports ;  France  and 
her  king  do  not  commit  crimes,  and  they  have  not  ordered  any  one  to 
commit  them  in  their  name ;  and  any  one  who  dared  to  commit  them 
in  their  name  would  have  ceased  to  act  as  their  representative.  .  .  . 
They  must  be  made  aware  of  the  truth.  .  .  .  May  it  please  the  high 
Diet  to  instruct  the  Vorort  to  inform,  through  the  Swiss  charge-d'afiairs 
at  Paris,  or  any  other  sure  channel,  the  King  of  the  French  and  his 
government  of  the  real  state  of  the  affair,  and  to  join  to  that  communi* 
cation  certified  copies  of  the  documentary  evidence." 

Terrible  as  were  such  conclusions  from  their  veiled  meaning,  M. 
Bruggiser,  deputy  of  Argau,  opposed  them  as  tame  and  feeble,  M.  de 
Chambrier,  on  the  contrary,  declared  them  excessively  offensive  and 
full  of  danger.  After  a  very  animated  discussion  ten  states  only — the 
requisite  majority  was  twelve — pronounced  for  the  report.  Several  can- 
tons had  called  for  the  referendum.^  But  the  cantons  of  Fribourg  and 
St.  Gall  having,  without  delay,  given  their  adhesion  to  the  conclusions, 
the  federal  directory  had  to  think  of  executing  the  decision  of  the  diet. 

Who  would  believe  it  \  M.  M0I6  was  deceived  respecting  this  dis- 
graceful affair  of  Conseil  just  as  M.  Thiers  had  been.  He  made  in- 
quiries of  those  who  were  most  competent  to  enlighten  him,  and  he  did 
fiot  learn  all,  A  significant  smile  of  M.  Appony's  having  subsequently 
caused  him  strange  suspicions,  he  at  last  became  aware  of  the  truth ; 
but  the  mischief  was  already  done ;  a  scandalous  iniquity  had  already 
been  perpetrated  against  Switzerland.  Confident,  in  fact,  that  there  was 
no  truth  in  the  spying  mission  attributed  to  Conseil,  and  that  the  report 
adopted  by  the  diet  was  but  the  result  of  a  plot  laid  by  the  refugees  to 
ruin  the  French  ambassador,  M0I6  had  not  hesitated  to  strike  at  Switzer- 
land ;  and,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1836,  he  addressed  a  note  to  the 
federal  directory  breaking  off  all  diplomatic  relations  between  Switzer- 
land and  France. 

The  note  of  the  27lh  of  September,  acknowledged  in  the  first  place — 
an  avowal  singularly  imprudent  —  that  France  was  not  directly  impli- 
cated in  the  discussion  that  had  arisen.  Then  came  violent  attacks 
upon  the  internal  regime  of  Switzerland,  which  was  represented  as  un- 
der the  sway  of  insensate  conspirators.  The  affair  of  Conseil  was 
regarded  in  the  note  merely  as  a  plot  got  up  against  the  ambassador  of 
France.  It  concluded  thus :  "  France  believes  firmly,  that  Switzerland 
will  lose  no  time  in  rediscovering,  in  her  reminiscences,  in  her  interests 
well  understood,  in  her  real  interests,  motives  that  will  preserve  her  from 
the  dangers  to  which  she  is  exposed  by  a  handful  of  foreign  conspira- 
tors. Should  it  unfortunately  prove  otherwise,  strong  in  the  justice  of 
her  cause,  France  will  hearken  only  to  her  offended  dignity,  and  will 
then  decide  alone  on  the  measures  she  must  take  to  obtain  just  satisfac- 
tion. Lastly,  she  will  know  how,  without  compromising  the  peace  of 
the  world,  to  show  that  she  will  never  leave  an  outrage  unpunished." 

*  Th^t  2M  to  say,  an  a4ioamm«nt  in  ozder  to  receive  the  commands  of  the  con- 
mitaentB. 
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This  was  plucing  Switzerlajid  between  the  shame  of  a  reparation  and 
the  disasters  of  a  commerciaJ  blockade, 

h  would  be  hard  to  express  how  pia  in  fully  astonished  was  the  sensi* 
five  portion  of  the  French  petJple;  and  as  lor  Switzerland,  a  cry  of 
malediction  burst  from  the  depths  of  its  most  peaceful  valleys.  What! 
they  had  begun  by  addressing  to  the  diet  injunctions  manilestly  eon« 
Irary  to  the  law  of  nationa,  derogatory  to  ihe  principle  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  slates ;  then,  in  order  to  quicken  those  same  plots  which  the 
tederol  government  was  accused  oi  having  too  lonj^  tolerated,  they  sent 
a  vile  spy,  an  instigator,  to  Berne^  And  when,  afier  a  minute  judicial 
investigation,  Swits&erland  made  cofnplaints,  and  offered  proofs,  it  was 
with  violence  they  replied  to  her,  and  they  blushed  not  to  insist  on  her 
asking  pnrdon  for  the  insults  they  bad  intticted  upon  her!  Switzerland 
was  too  weak  to  withstand  the  power  of  France  i — the  more  reason  why 
France  should  acknowledge  herself  in  the  wrong;  for  there  wns  double 
honour  in  yielding  with  justice  against  one,  and  might  on  one*s  side. 
To  the  effect  of  language  like  this,  disseminaled  among  the  people,  was 
added  the  agitation  produced  and  kept  up  by  the  discuss  tons  in  the  poli- 
tical assemblies,  *'  What  power,"  exclaimed  M.  Slettler,  in  ihe  great 
council  of  Berne,  ^^what  power  is  it  that  insults  us  f  That  one  for 
which  we  have  shed  blood  enough  to  redden  the  Rhine  from  its  source 
to  the  sea."  The  journals,  too,  inveighed  vehemently.  M.  Gnullicur 
lavished  encouragement,  in  the  Nauve^Hsfe  Vaudois^  on  those  of  the 
deputies,  such  as  Baumgartner  and  Bruggiser,  who  bravely  stood  forth 
to  shietd  with  their  own  persons  the  honour  of  their  country ;  and  he 
was  unceasing  in  his  attacks  on  those  who  evinced  a  less  lofty  punc- 
tiliousness :  De  Cham  brier  (of  NeufchAtel),  Schmid  (of  Uri),  Burck- 
hardt  (of  Bale).  '*  It  is  remarked,''  said  the  Fediral^  "that  among  the 
members  of  the  French  administration,  there  are  actually  three  minisp 
tcrs  brought  up  in  Switzerland,  or  by  Swiss:  MM^  Guizot,  Gaeparin, 
and  Duch^tel ;  one  functionary  sprung  from  a  Swiss  family,  M,  Delcs- 
sert ;  and  the  president  of  the  council,  M.  Mole,  who,  during  the  emi- 
gration, came  to  Switzerland  to  seek  an  asylum,  and  obtain^  it ;  not 
to  mention  his  Majesty,  Louis  Philippe  L,  who  more  than  once  has 
boasted  of  the  hospitality  the  Due  de  Chartres  received  in  Switzer- 
land/' Thus  everything  seemed  to  concur  to  precipitate  the  rupture, 
and  even  to  render  it  terribie.  Some  persons  remarked  that  the  com- 
mercial blockade  would,  after  all,  be  no  less  disastrous  to  France  than 
to  Switzerland  I  they  proved,  by  unanswerable  calculations,  that  it 
would  entail  on  French  commerce  a  loss  of  more  than  iorty  millions  of 
francs ;  and  they  pointed  to  the  intensely  anxious  and  nervous  condi- 
tion of  the  towns  of  Marseilles  and  Lyons*  Others,  anticipating  war, 
recalled  to  tho  minds  of  their  fellow-cittzens  a  long  past  history  of  mar- 
tial heroism;  the  Burgundian  flying  along  the  blood-stained  Granson 
road^  with  the  trumpet  of  Uri  and  ihe  horns  of  Lucerne  penling  in  his 
rear;  a  pea^sant  of  the  victorious  cantons  trying  on  his  head,  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  the  hat  of  the  rival  of  Louis  XL ;  the  charnel-house  of 
Morat,  and  that  frozen  pond  in  which  the  house  of  Burgut\d^  hi^^  's^;is^^ 
in  the  person  of  Charl^  the  Bold. 
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At  the  same  time  preparation  for  resistanoe  was  made  in  acts  and 
deeds.  A  national  subscription  Mras  opened  in  favour  of  the  citizens 
against  whom  the  Duke  de  Montehello's  manifesto  was  levelled.  And 
that  it  might  be  clearly  evinced,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Swiss,  the 
French  nation  was  not  implicated  in  the  faults  of  its  government,  there 
was  circulated  in  the  canton  of  Vaud  an  address  conceived  in  these 
terms: 

<*  Frenchmen  of  July,  you  are  about  to  make  war  on  us,  on  us  who 
are  united  to  you  by  six  centuries  of  brotherhood,  on  us  who  have 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  your  glorious  revolution,  who  have  given  asylum 
to  your  proscribed,  who  have  mingled  our  blood  with  yours  in  Iwtttle* 
And  what  is  our  crime  ?  That  of  having  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  a 
&ction  that  was  laying  our  old  independence  at  the  feet  of  the  monarchs 
of  Europe ;  of  having  torn  the  veil  that  covered  infamous  and  audacious 
schemes !  An  inexcusable  crime,  for  the  expiation  of  which  we  are 
challenged  to  a  sacrilegious  combat  1  But  God  is  just ;  he  will  give  us 
courage  and  strength,  if  your  soldiers  are  hurried  against  us.  With 
what  grief  should  we  shed  their  blood !  Ah !  may  they  at  least  re- 
member, should  fortune  deuver  to  them  any  portion  of  our  territory, 
that  the  men  against  whom  they  are  impelled,  are  their  brethren,  and 
that  they  ought  to  redeem  by  their  humanity  this  unjust  and  cruel  war." 

But  amidst  all  this  vast  commotion,  the  government  of  Berne  showed 
only  indecision  and  dismay.  The  resistance  party  was  there  repre* 
sented  only  by  M.  Stockmar.  The  avoyer,  Tscharner,  was  for  sub- 
mission; M.  de  Tavel  advised  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
mediation  of  England.  Some  voices  were  shamefully  raised  against 
the  prefect  of  Nidau,  who  had  arrested  Conseil ;  against  MM.  Bille  and 
Luft,  who,  in  obedience  to  superior  orders,  had  conducted  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  spy.  Lastly,  that  the  measure  of  humiliation 
might  be  full,  the  council  of  state  of  the  canton  of  Vaud  did  not  hesitate 
to  prosecute  the  Nouvelliste  Vatuiois,  at  the  request  of  the  French  am- 
bassador, and  to  please  a  government  which,  not  content  with  keeping 
Switzerland  blockaded,  suspended  the  payment  of  interest  on  stock  due 
by  France  to  Swiss.  The  Nouvelliste  Vaudois  had  spoken  of  the  de* 
setter  cf  JFhmars,  of  the  apostate  of  the  HStel^^ville^  and  M.  Monte- 
bello  founded  his  complaint  on  the  assumption,  that  the  journal  had 
designated  Louis  Philippe  by  these  expressions.  As  it  was  feared  that 
the  condemnation  of  the  journal  would  not  be  carried  to  the  length  of 
imprisoning  the  editor,  the  legal  functionaries  of  Lausanne  caused  M. 
Gaullieur  to  be  arrested  preventively^  on  the"  pretence  that  he  had 
not  furnished  the  extraordinary  recognisances  required  in  such  cases. 
The  event  proved  that  the  functionaries  of  Lausanne  had  done  well  to 
hasten  the  accomplishment  of  the  vengeance  of  which  they  made  them- 
selves the  instruments,  for  M.  Gaullieur  was  sentenced  only  to  a  slight 
fine.  The  judgment  of  the  court  was  given  in  terms  of  rude  and  insult- 
ing flippancy,  and  contained  these  words :  *'  Seeing,  that  although  the 
King  of  the  French  was  not  designated  by  name  in  the  incriminated 
article,  there  was  no  mistaking  him  in  the  expressions  deserter  and 
i^aatUUe/  seeing,  especially  as  to  the  former,  that  according  to  the 
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Hktory  of  the  French  Eevolytion,  by  M.  Thiers,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 

was  the  only  general  officer  who  passed  over  with  Dumouriez  into  the 
eneniy's  camp/'  ,4cc. 

An  extraordinary  diet  had  b^n  convoked.  It  assembled  on  ihe  17lh 
of  Oetober,  1636,  and  the  perilouB  honour  of  preparing  a  reply  to  the 
ultima ttim  of  M,  de  Montebello,  was  intrusted  to  a  commission  consist- 
ing of  aeven  members :  Tscharner,  Monnard,  Keller,  Ainrhyn,  Kcm, 
Nagei,  and  Maillardoz,*  From  the  labours  of  this  commission,  there 
soon  emanated  three  drafts  of  reply,  all  three  devoid  of  energy,  and 
presented,  the  first  by  the  majority  of  the  commission,  the  second  by 
M.  Tscharner,  the  third  by  M.  Mai!lardoz,  The  disctission  took  place 
with  closed  doors,  and  it  was  not  until  after  several  stormy  sittings,  that 
the  diet  put  together  a  definitive  reply  out  of  the  three  different  dral\s. 
In  that  document  Switzerland  formally  retracted  its  previous  decisions, 
and  declared,  that  the  diet  had  in  no  wise  intended  to  offend  the  French 
government,  in  deciding  that  the  documents  in  Conseil's  affair  should 
be  sent  to  it.  Thus  the  had  cause  triumphed,  both  by  the  violence  of 
the  stronger  party,  and  the  pusillanimity  of  the  weaker:  sad  consum* 
mation  of  so  many  scan  da  Is* 

Now,  on  I  he  very  eve  of  the  day  when  the  diet  so  far  forgot  what 
was  due  to  the  dignity  of  a  republic,  the  fpl (owing  statement  was  put 
forth  (doubtless  with  the  intention  of  conveying  a  side-wind  insult)  in 
the  Augsburg  Gazetle^  the  organ  of  the  chanceries^  published  under 
the  control  of  the  censorship;  '''The  small  republic  of  San  Marino, 
which  makes  so  little  noise  in  the  political  world,  wrote  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulation to  Louis  Philippe,  on  the  occasion  of  Alibaud^s  criminal 
attempt.  The  monarch  replied,  in  very  gracious  terms,  that  the  repub- 
lic of  San  Marino  might  be  assured  of  the  continuance  of  his  good  will ; 
but  that,  to  merit  the  same,  it  would  do  well  to  remove  out  of  its  terri* 
tories  eight  refugees  who  bad  been  received  there.  The  letter  men- 
tioned^ among  other  individuals  to  be  expelled,  Doctor  Bergon^i,  of 
Modena,  The  gonfaloniere  replied,  tn  the  name  of  the  republic,  that 
the  request  of  the  King  of  the  French  could  not  be  complied  with,  and 
the  refugees  sj>ecified  had  won  the  esteem  of  the  citizens  of  the  republic 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  latter  would  not  hesitate  to  oppose  their  ex- 
pulsion, even  by  force-  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  France  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  this  demand,  and  that  hitherto  no  similar  insinuation  has 
reached  San  Marino  on  the  part  of  any  other  power." 

The  French  government  having  intimated  to  Switzerland  that  it  was 
satisfied,  the  quarrel  was  thus  appeased  ;  but  a  bitter  and  legitimate 
resentment  remained  in  the  liearts  of  the  Swiss.  And  Austria  had  the 
double  satisfaction  of  having  created  new  enemies  to  the  monarchy  of 
July,  and  of  having  humbled  it  in  the  face  of  the  world,  to  the  esctent  of 
arming  against  the  democratic  principle,  on  behalf  of  the  interests,  ani« 
mosities,  and  jealousies  of  the  old  despotisms. 

Meanwhile,  a  plot  was  in  hand,  which  was  to  cause  much  surprise 
and  agitation  tn  France,     Of  the  two  sons  of  the  ex-king  of  Holland, 
Napoleon*s  brother,  the  elder,  we  have  seen,  had  perished  vu  iWi^X'BXx^^ 
troubles,  by  a  death  as  mysterious  as  prenmiaT^,    tW  ^o^iti^^alt^Si  \i»^ 
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retired  to  Switzerlnnd,  where  he  applied  himself  unceasingly  to  the  pre- 
paration of  projects  that  flattered  his  pride,  and  responded  to  the  most 
earnest  aspirations  of  his  soul.  Nephew  to  him  whom  France  called 
the  Cmperor,  the  Emperor  par  excellence  (Imperator),  and  condemned 
to  the  vexations  of  an  obscure  youth ;  having*  to  avenge  his  proscribed 
kindred,  while  himself  exiled  by  an  unjust  law  from  a  country  he  loved, 
and  of  which  it  might  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  Napoleon  still 
covered  it  with  his  shadow, — Louis  Bonaparte  believed  himself  destined 
at  once  to  uphold  the  honour  of  his  name,  to  punish  the  persecutors  of 
his  family,  and  to  open  to  his  disgraced  country  some  way  to  glory. 

Furthermore,  though  he  put  himself  forward  as  a  pretender  to  the 
crown,  democracy  appeared  to  him  too  formidable  a  power  to  allow  of 
his  thinking  himself  free  from  the  necessity  of  reckoning  with  it.  His 
design,  therefore,  was  to  make  trial  of  the  prestige  of  his  name  to  over- 
throw the  Orleans  dynasty,  afler  which  he  would  convoke  the  people, 
consult,  and  obey  it. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  respect  for  the  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  was  perfectly  sincere  and  honest  on  the  part 
of  the  young  prince;  but  the  hopes  with  which  be  flattered  his  ambition 
were  not  the  less  grand  on  that  account.  Heir  to  the  imperial  tradition, 
might  he  not  be  the  choice  of  the  people,  especially  when  he  should  ap- 
pear surrounded  with  the  lustre  of  a  successful  revolt?  Louis  Bona- 
parte made  no  doubt  of  this,  being  well  assured,  that  in  times  of  igno- 
rance and  uncertainty,  every  revolution  is  accomplished  according  to 
the  programme,  adopts  the  flag  with  which  it  has  been  begun,  and  easily 
turns  to  the  profit  of  the  provisional  government  which  presents  itself 
the  day  aAer  the  fight. 

Had  he  been  better  prompted  and  more  magnanimous,  he  would  have 
sought  glory  in  absolute  disinterestedness,  and  he  would,  perhaps,  have 
found  success.  But  the  education  which  princes  receive  does  not  dis- 
pose them  to  such  lofty  thoughts. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  enterprise  was  hazardous,  and  the  prince,  who 
had  conceived  it,  did  not  yet  possess  all  he  was  afterwards  to  derive 
from  the  lessons  of  adverse  fortune. 

To  know  how  to  command  one's  own  heart,  to  be  insensible  and 
patient,  to  care  for  nothing  but  the  end  in  view,  to  dissemble ;  not  to 
expend  one's  daring  on  mere  projects,  but  to  reserve  it  wholly  for  action ; 
to  urge  men  to  devotedness  without  putting  too  much  faith  in  it ;  to 
traffic  with  baseness  whilst  seeing  through  it ;  to  despise  men ;  to  seem 
strong  in  order  to  become  so ;  and  to  make  oneself  creatures  less  through 
gratitude  which  wearies  zeal,  than  through  hope  which  stimulates  it: 
such  is,  in  the  egotist  and  vulgar  meaning  of  the  phrase,  the  genius  of 
the  ambitious.  Now,  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  possessed  scarcely  any 
of  its  constituent  elements,  whether  good  or  evil.  His  easily  mov^ 
sensibility  exposed  him  unarmed  to  the  spurious  officiousness  of  sub- 
alterns. Through  haste  or  good-noture,  he  sometimes  erred  in  his 
judgment  of  men.  The  impetuosity  of  his  wishes  deceived  him  or  hur- 
ried him  away.  Endowed  with  a  straightforwardness  injurious  to  his 
^€$ign3f  be  exhibited,  .ia  rare  combiiiatioQ^  the  elevation  of  soul  thai 
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loves  the  troth,  and  the  weakness  of  which  flaiterera  take  advantage. 
He  was  pfodigal  of  himself  to  augment  the  number  of  hfs  jjarUsans, 
He  posiessed,  «n  a  word,  neither  the  art  of  htishanding  hi^  re^iourecSy 
nar  ihiit  of  dessterously  exaggerating  iheir  imporiance,  Bui,  on  I  he 
oiher  hand,  he  was  generous,  enterprising,  prompt  in  mitiiary  exercises, 
antj  the  uniform  sat  upon  him  with  a  manly  grace.  There  wns  no 
braver  officeri  no  more  gallant  cavniier*  Though  the  expression  ofhia 
countenance  was  gentle,  rather  than  energetic  and  imperious,  though 
there  was  an  habitual  languor  in  his  looksi  oAen  dashed  with  thought, 
no  doubt  the  soldier  would  have  loved  him  for  hia  frank  bearing,  his 
honest  and  hearly  speech,  his  small  figure  resembling  his  uncle's,  and 
the  imperini  Ifghining  which  the  passion  of  the  moment  kindled  in  his 
blue  eye.     What  a  name,  (do,  was  his  ! 

Accordingly,  it  waa  his  winh  to  make  the  army  his  main  support ; 
and  it  wns  in  order  to  make  himself  known  to  it  that  he  had  published , 
under  the  titte  of  Manitei  trArtUlerie^  a  work  m  which  the  results  of 
the  highest  sciencn  were  set  forth  in  a  firm*  clear,  and  precise  style. 

But  how  was  victory  to  t>e  won  wiihout  the  co-operation  of  the  peo- 
ple? And  when  won,  how  was  it  lo  be  maintained  without  the  consent 
of  the  bourgeoisie t  Brought  up  in  exile,  and  not  knowing  his  owa 
country,  Louis  Bonaparte  persuaded  himself  thnt  in  )he  memory  of  I  he 
bourgeoisie  tho  Empire  was  connected  only  with  ihe  Revolution  held  in 
checir,  order  restoredt  the  civil  code  established.  k&  for  the  people,  be 
thought  no  more  would  \m  requisite  to  fascinate  it  than  the  sight  of  the 
eagle  on  the  standurds,  and  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  A  double  mis* 
take  J  What  the  bourgeoisie,  addicted  to  tho  arts  of  peace,  r*?mem- 
tiered  best  ia  the  history  of  Napoleon  was  hrs  d*?spoti,-im  coloured  by 
war;  and  the  most  intnllig**nt  nmong  the  people,  those  vvhose  beck  Ihe 
rest  followed,  well  knew  thai  if  Napoleon  had  sowed  the  seeds  of  de- 
mocracy in  Europe  by  conquest,  he  had  left  nothing  undone  to  stifle 
them  in  France. 

Cominue  the  emperor?  But  it  was  because  his  work  was  ended,  his 
mission  exhausted,  that  he  was  left  to  die  on  that  rock  where,  as  Cha- 
leauhriand  said,  he  was  visible  tVom  ihe  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 

And  then  if  Louis  Bonaparte  desired  to  please  the  bourgeois  class  in 
France,  he  would  be  irresistibly  constrained  to  fijrego  his  warlike  ideas. 
In  ihat  ease,  what  had  he  to  ofT+tr  to  the  army?  what  lo  ihe  people? 
The  continuation  of  Mflpoleon*s  work,  wnr  excepted,  would  hrsve  been, 
ih^re  was  reason  to  fear,  the  imperial  dospoti*im  without  the  imperial 
triumphs,  courtiers  over  our  hefids  wuh  no  Europe  at  our  feet,  a  great 
name  without  a  great  man,  the  Empire  wiihout  ihe  Emperor. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  however,  was  in  haste  to  be  doing.  By  means  of 
trusty  agents,  he  sounded  the  dispositions  of  the  troops  nnd  their  officers, 
entered  into  communication  with  imporTiiTit  (N^r^ona^es,  and  obtiiined 
information  as  lo  the  position  of  parties,  Th»^  resull  of  his  investigation 
was  neither  quite  favourable  nor  quite  discouraging  :  there  were  germs 
of  fermentation  in  the  army  ;  no  doubt  it  was  attached  by  recoileetions 
to  Napoleon  ;  some  of  the  commanding  oflicer^  ^TtMtv\5!ie&  \\vaw  %^i!s\\^^ 
but  thnt  onlj  fo/  fhe  da/  uhcn  ihc  first  vktoiy  s\\ou\d\\tk^t^^%^t^^^^ 
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won;  and  the  persons  of  note  to  whom  overtures  had  been  made, 
showed  themselves  well  disposed  rather  than  hostile.  As  for  the  re- 
publican party,  the  only  one  Louis  Bonaparte  feared,  and  was  resolved 
to  court,  was  it  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  postponing  its  hopes  for 
want  of  a  name  and  a  leader?  The  young  prince  flattered  himself 
with  this  belief  on  the  strength  of  some  words  of  Armand  Carrel, 
which  had  been  reported  to  him,  and  the  scope  of  which  his  illusions 
exaggerated. 

He  quitted,  therefore,  the  chAteau  of  Arenenberg,  and  escaping  from 
the  gentle  bonds  which  the  vigilant  fears  of  a  fond  mother  had  cast 
around  him,  he  repaired  to  the  waters  of  Baden-Baden,  a  place  he  found 
suitable  to  his  purpose,  from  its  vicinity  to  Alsace,  and  from  the  oppor* 
tunity  it  afforded  him  of  covering  his  ambitious  views  under  the  mask 
of  pleasure. 

It  was  there  the  principal  arrangements  of  the  plot  were  made,  and 
there  the  prince  gained  the  co-operation  of  Colonel  Vaudrey,  who  com- 
manded the  4th  reginnent  of  artillery  in  Strasbourg ;  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition for  Louis  Bonaparte,  since  Strasbourg  stood  in  the  foreground  of 
the  plan  he  had  sketched. 

That  plan  was  bold,  and  well  understood.  The  Alsacian  democrats 
were  first  to  be  gained  over,  by  holding  out  to  them  a  prospect  of  a  fair 
convocation  of  the  people,  the  garrison  of  Strasbourg  was  to  be  captiva- 
ted by  the  cry  of  "  Vive  rEmpereur  /"  the  citizens  were  to  be  sumnnooed 
to  liberty,  the  young  men  of  the  schools  to  arms,  the  ramparts  were  to 
be  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  national  guards,  and  then  the  prince 
was  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  soldiers  to  Paris.  And  then  the  pic- 
lures  that  naturally  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Louis  Bona- 
parte, were  towns  surprised,  garrisons  carried  along  with  the  movement, 
young  men  eagerly  enlisting  among  his  adventurous  followers,  old 
soldiers  quitting  the  plough  from  all  quarters,  to  salute  the  eagle  on  its 
way,  amidst  acclamations,  caught  up  by  echo  a(\er  echo  all  along  the 
roads,  and  the  bitter  recollections  of  the  invasion,  the  proud  ones  of  the 
great  wars,  reviving  in  every  spot  of  the  Vosges,  Lorraine,  and  Cham- 
pagne. 

What  oould  the  government  do  then?  Would  it  shut  itself  up  in  the 
capital,  amidst  the  increasing  agitation  of  the  faubourgs?  Or  would  it 
advance  into  the  open  country,  with  the  troops  that  serve  commonly  to 
keep  the  capital  in  order,  and  trust  itself  to  their  dubious  fidelity,  leaving 
Paris  in  revolt  behind  it?  In  either  case,  the  state  of  things  would  be 
terrible  for  it. 

Bui  a  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck  in  Strasbourg.  Louis  Bonaparte 
had  formed  arrangements  there ;  and  he  went  in  secret  to  judge  per- 
sonally of  the  state  of  things  in  the  town,  convoke  his  friends,  and  hear 
their  opinions.  These  disappointed  him.  He  found  men  undecided, 
though  strongly  devoted  to  his  uncle's  n>emory,  and  with  but  a  half  faith 
in  success;  and  he  recrossed  the  Rhine,  with  some  misgivings  of  mind. 
But  men  do  not  readily  renounce  hopes  so  dear  to  them.  Besides,  the 
prince  was  surrounded  by  persons  who  urged  him  on,  because  they 
played  upon  tba  chunceB  of  foiluiM* 
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The  department  of  Bas  Rhin  was  commanded  at  this  period  by  nn 
oZd  sotdier  of  the  empire.  Lieutenant-general  VoLro]«  Louis  Bonaparte 
hat!  counted  on  him,  and  had  requested  a  meeiing  wilh  him,  in  an  af- 
feciionate  and  pre^ssing  letter-  The  general  for  bom  to  t£ike  a  step 
which  eould  not  but  compromise  him ;  and  he  even  thought  it  his  duty 
to  tpeak  to  M.  Choppin  d'Arnouville,  prefect  of  Strasbourg^  of  the  pro- 
jects  that  s<^mcd  to  him  to  be  entertained  on  the  very  frtimtiers  of 
France*  The  prefect  replied — accord hig  lo  the  subsequent  d»*cIaration 
of  General  Voirol — -that  he  had  an  agent  about  tf»e  person  of  the  young 
prince.  The  government  likewise  was  put  on  its  guard  by  an  intima- 
tion from  another  quarter,  A  captain,  named  Raindre,  had  rt'cei^^ed 
from  Loui:^  Bonaparte  overtures,  which  he  was  not  content  with  merely 
rejecting,  hut  which  he  communicated  to  M*  de  Franqueville^  his  com- 
manding officer,  who  reported  the  matter  to  General  VoiroL  The 
latter,  who  had  not  sent  Louis  Bonaparte^a  letter  to  the  minister,  now 
no  longer  delayed  to  do  so,  and  Captain  Haindre  set  otf'  with  It  for 
Paris*  But  whether  it  was  that  the  schemes  denounced  were  not 
looked  on  as  at  all  of  a  serious  character,  or  that  the  government  was 
Qot  sorry  to  let  a  plot,  which  tt  felt  sure  of  beiug  able  to  crush  without 
difHculty,  develope  itself  to  a  ceitain  extent,  no  ol>stacle  wa^  offered  to 
the  secret  proceedings  of  the  conspirators,  and  the  denoHtment  became 
inevitable. 

The  ardour  of  the  conspirators  went  on  increasing,  and,  had  they 
not  possessed  resolution  and  daring  of  their  own,  there  was  a  woman 
among  them  who  would  have  set  them  a  bold  example*  Madame  Gor- 
don, the  daughter  of  a  captain  in  the  imperial  guards.,  and  brought  up 
n  the  worship  of  Napoleon,  had  been  initiated,  in  Lille,  into  the  pro- 
ects  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  wilhout  the  knowledge  of  the  prince  himself  j 
and  immediately  plunging  into  the  conspiracy,  with  the  characteristic 
impetuosity  of  female  zeal^  she  had  hastened  to  Strasbourg,  She  ap- 
peared as  a  proiessional  singer  in  Baden,  and  gave  concerts  there  ;  and 
one  day  Louis  Bonaparte  learned  with  astonishment,  mingled  at  first 
wilh  uneasiness,  that  he  had  no  reason  for  concealment  as  regarded  the 
lady  whose  talents  he  admired,  and  that  she  knew  everything.  From 
that  day  Madame  Gordon  had  but  one  thought,  that  of  success ;  and 
as  she  p<:iss€^sed  much  inielligence  and  passion,  she  speedily  acquired 
an  influence,  which  she  devoted  wholly  to  the  advancement  of  the  plot. 

On  the  25  th  of  October,  1630,  Louis  Bona  parte  t  who  had  returned 
ftt>m  Baden  to  Arenenburg,  again  quitted  the  maternal  asylum,  under 
pretext  of  a  hunting  party  in  the  principality  of  Hechingen,  A  reudez* 
VOU8  had  been  assigned  in  ihe  grand  duchy  of  Baden  to  some  important 
p<.Tsonages  on  whom  he  counted.  Ho  found  no  one  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed, waited  three  days,  and  at  last  resolved  to  set  out  for  Stras- 
bourg, where  he  arrived  Ocloljer  28,  at  ten  p,  n.  The  next  day  he 
had  an  interview  with  Colonel  Vnudrey,  which  would  have  made  a 
man  of  more  patient  temperament  hesitate.  The  colonel  urged  in  oh* 
jectinn  ihe  rashness  of  the  enterprise,  the  number  of  chances  against  it, 
the  extreme  uncertainty  of  success  amongst  so  many  interests  ^t^see^ 
to  take  alarm,  and  so  mmny  ho&tlk  paMicm%>  &iwi  ^^  VxCk^t^^TvsSc^  ^ 
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exposing  the  Emperor's  nephew  to  such  great  dangers.  THiese  pruden- 
tial counsels  had  the  more  weight,  as  coming  from  a  man  full  of  courage, 
who  had  been  long  proved  in  battle ;  but  Louis  Bonaparte  thought  he 
had  gone  too  far  to  retract,  and  the  colonel  gave  way.  Then,  the 
prince  having  shown  him  a  paper  by  which  an  income  of  10,000f.  was 
secured  to  each  of  his  two  children,  the  brave  soldier  tore  up  the  paper, 
saying :  ''  1  give  my  blood,  I  do  not  sell  it." 

Louis  Bonaparte  found  much  less  difficulty  in  persuading  the  com- 
mandant, Parquin,  an  officer  in  whom  were  revived  the  tone  and  habits 
of  the  old  guard,  and  that  superstitious  enthusiasm  which  Napoleon  had 
made  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  camp. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1636,  at  eight  in  the  evening,  the  prince 
called  his  principal  partisans  around  him,  and  the  deliberation  began. 

The  garrison  of  Strasbourg  consisted  of  three  regiments  of  infantry, 
a  battalion  of  engineer  workmen,  and  three  regiments  of  artillery  ;  but 
it  was  on  the  artillerymen  there  was  most  reason  to  count.  The  course 
to  be  pursued  seemed  thenceforth  ready  traced.  The  third  regiment  of 
artillery  was  the  only  one  of  that  arm  which  was  in  actual  possession 
of  its  horses  and  guns ;  it  should  have  been  the  first  applied  to,  cmd  its 
adhesion  would  have  ensured  success.  The  4th  regiment  of  artillery 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  obey  the  voice  of  its  colonel,  who  was  in 
the  plot.  There  were  friends  in  the  corps  of  pontonniers^  and  their 
adhesion  was  not  doubtfuL  Lastly,  Colonel  Vaudrey  held  the  keys  of 
the  arsenal.  So  then,  the  artillery  once  gained  over,  all  that  remained 
was  to  enter  the  place  cVarmes^  and  point  the  cannon  of  which  the  in- 
surgents might  be  masters.  The  infantry,  even  if  they  did  not  join, 
could  do  nothing  against  such  an  array  of  force,  and  the  town  would 
obey.  It  was  true  that  the  insurrection  thus  conceived,  was  only  a  re- 
volt of  the  soldiery ;  but  when  people  attempt  a  military  plot,  they  must 
not  sfbp  half  way  in  the  execution  of  it.  Since  soldiers  were  to  be  put 
in  motion,  the  essential  thing  was  to  seize  on  power,  after  which  there 
would  be  time  enough  to  reassure  the  people  as  to  the  use  that  would 
be  made  of  that  power. 

Another  scheme  prevailed,  and  it  was  the  worst.  It  was  resolved  to 
go  first  to  the  Austerlitz  quarters,  occupied  by  the  4th  regiment  of  artil- 
lery, whence,  if  well  received  there,  the  conspirators  were  to  push  on 
straight  to  the  46th  of  the  line,  that  is  to  say,  to  Finkmatt  barracks, 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  line  of  ramparts,  along  which  were 
ranged  the  H6tel-de-ViIle,  the  prefecture,  the  military  division  and 
subdivision,  posts  which  were  to  be  taken  possession  of  as  the  conspira- 
tors proceeded.  Thus  everything  was  made  to  depend  on  a  venture 
made  with  insufficient  forces,  upon  a  regiment  of  which  they  were  not 
sure,  and  all  the  advantage  was  thrown  away  that  would  have  arisen 
from  the  decisive  aspect  of  streets  filling  with  cavalry,  and  open  places 
covered  with  cannon. 

But  Louis  Bonaparte  had  confided  his  secret  to  citizens  beloved  by 
the  people ;  he  counted  on  their  support,  would  fain  have  given  a  demo- 
craiic  colour  to  the  movement,  and  was  loath,  at  the  very  opening  of 
the  eaterprmf  to  assume  an  altitude  oC  n  nature  seemingly  offensive  to 
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liberty.  Theae  sentiments  wope  more  honourable  than  discreet,  for  rhe 
movement  was  lo  begin  earty  in  ihe  morning,  at  on  hour  when  there 
was  no  n:*a30n  to  reckon  on  the  presence  and  ass  is  lance  of  brge  mosses 
of  the  people. 

The  council  having  broken  up,  the  night  was  spent  in  assembling  the 
re»l  of  rhe  conspirainrs  in  a  house  adjoining  the  AusterliPz  riuafCer^,  m 
drawing  up  proclamations,  regulating  the  details  of  the  plan  agreed  on, 
and  distributing  ihe  i^everal  parts. 

The  signal  was  given  ot  five  in  ihe  morntnj^  of  the  SOih  of  October? 
Colonel  Vaudrey  had  ihe  call  sounded  in  the  quarters  of  Ausierlii5&* 
The  weather  was  bleak,  ihe  roofs  covered  with  a  now.  The  scildiers, 
awakened  by  the  trumpets,  jumped  up  hastily ^  seized  their  arms,  and 
went  doAvn  into  the  court ^yard.  The  opportunity  so  long  desired  by 
Louis  Bonaparte  is  at  \mi  arrived,  and  seems  pressing  him  to  seize  it ; 
whiiti  he,  engrossed  with  thouj^his  of  his  absent  mother,  writes  to  her 
two  letters,  one  of  ihem  a  letter  of  triumpb,  the  other  of  eternal  fare- 
well;  both  which  he  delivered  to  his  oide-de-camp,  with  a  trembling 
hand  and  swimming  eyes.  Then,  collecting  bis  thoughts,  and  bending 
ihem  all  upon  his  purpose,  he  prt^ceeds  with  his  compQuions  to  reach 
that  goal  to  which  ho  believes  himself  colled  by  destiny. 

The  soldiers  of  the  4th  were  waiting-,  drawn  up  face  to  face,  in  two 
fines,  find  with  iheir  eyes  fixed  on  Colonel  Vaudrey,  who  stood  alone  in 
the  centre  of  the  yard.  Suddenly  the  prince  appears  in  the  uniform 
of  an  officer  of  artillery,  and  hurries  up  to  the  colonel,  who  presents 
him  to  the  troops,  crying  out :  **■  Soldiers,  a  great  revolution  begins  this 
moment.  The  nephew  of  the  Emfjeror  is  before  you.  He  eomej  to 
put  himself  at  your  bead.  He  is  arrived  on  the  French  soil,  to  restore 
to  France  her  glory  and  her  liberty.  It  is  now  to  conquer  or  to  die 
for  a  great  cause^  the  cause  of  the  people.  Soldiers  of  ihe  4ih  regi* 
ment  of  artillery,  may  the  Emperor's  nephew  reckon  on  you  ?"  At 
these  words  an  indescribable  transport  seizes  the  soldiers^  **  Vim 
r EmjiereuT f^  cries  every  man;  and  (hey  brandish  their  arms,  and 
loud,  protracted  shouts  are  sent  up  to  the  sky,  Louis  Bonaparte,  dt'^ep- 
ly  ailected,  makes  signs  that  he  wishes  to  speak  :  **  It  was  in  your  regi» 
ment,'*  be  said,  **  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  my  uncle,  first  saw  service; 
with  you  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  ;  it  was  your 
bravo  regiment  that  opened  the  gates  of  Grenoble  to  him  on  his  return 
from  the  Isle  of  Elba,  Soldiers,  new  destinies  are  reserved  to  you  T' 
And  talking  the  eagle  from  an  officer  who  carried  it,  "  Hertj,"  said  be, 
*•  is  ihe  symbol  of  French  glory,  which  must  become  ako,  hpnceforth, 
ihe  i*ymbol  of  liberty/'  The  apptauding  shouts  were  redoubled,  and 
mingled  with  the  sounds  of  martial  musiCf  and  the  regiment  put  itself 
in  march. 

But  a  pert  of  tha  town  was  still  asleep;  nothing  that  could  feed  en* 
thusiasm  presented  itself  in  the  silent  and  solitary  streets;  only  her« 
md  showed  a  climtise  of  wnnder*s^tricken  in* 
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mtiirs  grizinj:  from  lb*?  ihrf*bold.     And   if  among  the  fuw*  strngglera 
that  were  metp  souaj,  inflamed  by  the  si^^ht  of  the  eagie^  ^Quw^d  Km^^K^s^ 
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ously  with  the  carUge,  others  followed  it  mechanically,  or  stood  gaping 
to  see  it  pass. 

At  head-quarters  the  guard  presented  arms,  crying  out,  **  Vive  PEm^ 
pereur  /"  and  the  column  having  halted,  Louis  Bonaparte  went  upstairs 
to  Greneral  Voirol.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  general  was  very 
strongly,  but  secretly,  inclined  to  the  cause  of  the  prince,  and  that  if  he 
would  not  participate  actively  in  the  plot,  he  at  least  sufiered  himself 
willingly  to  be  made  unable  to  resist  it.  But  this  conjecture  is  refuted, 
both  by  the  general  body  of  the  facts,  and  by  direct  testimony  deserv- 
ing of  the  fullest  credit.  It  is  certain,  that  being  called  on  by  the 
prince  to  take  part  in  the  movement,  the  general  refused  in  energetic 
terms  to  do  so,  and  was  kept  prisoner  in  his  own  hotel,  by  artillerymen 
under  the  orders  of  Commandant  Parquin. 

Up  to  this  time,  all  things  seemed  to  concur  towards  the  success  of 
the  enterprise.  With  a  cry  and  a  gesture  Lieutenant  Laity  carried  the 
battalion  of  Pontonniers ;  the  oflScers,  Oupenhdet,  Gros,  Petri,  de  SchaU 
ler,  Couard,  Poggi,  and  Lombard,  had  successfully  acquitted  themselves 
of  the  tasks  confided  to  them ;  the  telegraph  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents ;  the  cannoneers  commanded  by  M.  de  Persigny  had  just 
arrested  the  prefect ;  proclamations  were  rapidly  printed ;  the  dd  regi* 
ment  of  artillery  was  mounting ;  the  city  was  awakening  in  the  midst 
of  rumours  that  had  assumed  a  formidable  character,  and  the  column 
that  followed  Louis  Bonaparte  was  now  close  to  the  Finkroatt  barracks. 
But  things  very  soon  put  on  a  diflerent  face. 

The  Finkmatt  barracks  are  situated  between  the  faubourg  de  Pidrre 
and  the  rampart,  on  a  line  parallel  with  them.  Connected  with  the 
faubourg  by  an  extremely  narrow  lane,  which  leads  up  the  principal 
entry  of  the  quarters,  it  is  separated  from  the  ramparts  only  by  a  long 
yard,  at  one  end  of  which  is  an  iron  gate.  Now  it  had  been  settled 
that  the  insurgents  should  take  the  rampart  road,  the  only  route  that 
allowed  their  forces  to  be  deployed  in  an  imposing  manner,  and  would 
enable  them  to  retreat  in  case  of  ill  success.  But  by  an  inexplicable 
fatality,  the  hesd  of  the  column  went  astray,  and  entered  the  lane, 
leaving  the  bulk  of  the  troops  in  the  faubourg  de  Pierre;  and  Louis 
Bonaparte  found  himself  entangled  with  a  weak  escort  in  a  yard,  which, 
if  fortune  failed  him,  might  become  his  prison  or  his  grave. 

Nevertheless,  hearing  the  magic  name  of  the  emperor  pronounced,  the 
foot  soldiers  hasten  up  from  all  sides;  an  old  sergeant  cries  out  that 
he  had  served  in  the  imperial  guard,  and  stoops  down  to  seize  the  hands 
of  the  prince,  whom  he  embraces  with  tears.  Emotion  seizes  the  sol- 
diers at  this  spectacle ;  already  they  surround  Louis  Bonaparte  with 
marks  of  sympathy,  already  the  cry  is  raided  of  "Few  VEmpereutr 
when  suddenly  a  strange  rumour  is  heard  among  them :  it  is  positively 
asserted,  that  it  is  the  nephew  of  Colonel  Vaudrey  who  presents  himself 
under  the  name  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  which  he  has  vilely  usurped,  and  a 
lieutenant,  named  Pleignier,  rushes  forward  to  make  the  prince  his 
prisoner.  Himself  arrested  by  the  artillerymen,  he  struggles  bravely, 
whilst  his  soldiers  advance  to  rescue  him.    The  nooment  was  critical 
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and  decisive*  A  pistol  shot  would «  perhaps,  hav^  sufficed  to  alt  ay  the 
danger,  but  Louis  Bonnparre  could  ooi  make  up  his  mind  lo  fire  it.  He 
even  ordrrerilbe  release  of  ihe  lieuienant,  who,  rtsturning  to  ihe  charge, 
provoked  a  frt?sh  conflict.  Things  were  in  this  state  whtn  Lieutenant* 
cofooei  TaiNNndier  arrived,  and  at  his  voice  distrust  became  changed 
into  rage.  The  court  resounded  with  menaces,  and  swords  were  ilaah« 
ing.  The  nrliilerymen  who  had  been  left  in  the  faubourg  de  Pierre, 
hearing  of  the  prmce^s  danger,  had  put  themselves  in  motion:  suddenly 
they  were  seen  rushing  in  crowds  into  the  barracks,  and  wiih  ihem 
entered  pell-meU,  sixty  mounted  caononeers.  The  infantry  then  driven 
back  violently  to  both  ends  of  the  yard  uttered  shouts  of  fury*  formed 
again,  and  returned  fiercely  upon  the  prince's  partisans,  who  were 
pustied  and  knocked  down  by  the  horses  against  the  curtain  of  the 
rampart.  It  was  a  terrible  moment.  Here  stood  the  foot  soldiers  with 
bayonets  charged  j  there,  the  artillerymen  with  their  carbines  levelled^ 
ready  to  fire ;  above  and  along  the  rampnrts  the  people  zealously  in» 
voking  success  upon  the  prince,  and  pouring  volleys  of  stones  on  the 
infantry,  amidst  confused  clamours,  the  roll  of  drums,  the  clash  of  arms, 
and  the  neighing  of  horses. 

But  atl  thi»  wa.s  but  of  short  duration,  lo  an  Insurrection,  not  to 
vanquish  quickly  is  to  be  vanquished.  A  fiiw  musket  shots  fired  in 
ihe  air,  by  order  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Tail  land  icr,  intimidated  the 
people,  MjVI.  de  Gri court  and  de  Querelles^  proposed  to  Louis  Bona- 
parte to  cut  a  passage  for  him  sword  in  hand  :  he  rejected  theotTer  and 
was  made  prisoner.  **  Surrender  T'  was  shouted  at  the  same  time  to 
Colonel  Vaudrey  :  he  refused  ;  but  M,  Tai Handier  approaching  him,  and 
lellmg  him  in  a  whisper  that  the  revolt  was  regarded  in  the  town  as  a 
legi  limn  list  movement,  he  at  last  ordered  his  cannoneers  to  retire^  and 
gave  himself  up. 

It  was  all  ovt^r :  General  Voirol  had  escaped*  The  commandant, 
_  trquin,  presented  himself  at  the  Finkmatt  barracks  in  quarter- master's 
uniform^  wnd  had  the  mortification  to  see  one  of  his  epaulettes  torn  off 
without  being  able  to  avenge  such  an  insult*  The  3d  regiment  of 
artillery  was  on  its  march,  but  the  new»  of  the  prince^'s  arrest  dispersed 
it.  The  ponionniert,  commanded  by  Laity  also  diss  handed  Ihemaelvei, 
and  their  officer,  in  a  fit  of  noble  despair  ran  to  share  the  disaster  of 
the  prince,  whose  fortunes  he  could  not  save,  Madame  Gordon  was 
surprised  in  the  act  of  burning  papers  filled  with  important  secrets,  and 
was  arrested ;  but  by  her  presence  of  mind  she  contrived  lo  keep  the 
guards  bii^y  so  long  as  to  enable  M.  de  Persigny  to  escape.  Soon  no- 
thing was  to  be  seen  in  the  town  but  movements  evincing  the  anger  and 
uneasiness  of  the  victors.  Tranquillity  was  then  gradually  restored,  and 
nothing  remained  of  the  revolt  except  that  low  agitation  which  fotlowa 
every  strong  commotion. 

It  happened  by  a  singular  coincidence,  that  on  the  same  day  soma 
soldiers  of  a  hussar  regiment,  at  Yen  do  me,  werf3  forming  a  plan  of 
mutiny,  the  object  of  which  was  to  proclaim  the  republic.  The  plot*  de- 
nounced before  the  hour  appointed  for  its  cvecution^  wa&  i«^%\V^  t^v^^ift^! 
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It  had  been  conceived  by  a  brigadier  named  Bruyant,  a  resolate  roan, 
and  of  no  common  stamp.  Being  arrested,  he  contrived  to  shake  off 
his  guards,  killed  a  non-cx>m missioned  officer  who  barred  his  way  with 
a  pistol  shot,  and  swam  across  the  Loire.  But  his  accomplices  not 
having  been  able  to  imitate  his  example,  he  would  not  withdraw  himself 
from  the  fate  that  awaited  them,  but  after  wandering  some  time  about 
the  country,  he  returned  and  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner. 

The  Ch&teau  was  in  consternation.  In  so  long  a  series  of  conspira- 
cies, riots,  and  disorders,  the  impotence  of  the  government  was  displayed 
in  a  glaring  and  sinister  manner.  Every  device  was  put  in  practice  to 
cloak  the  important  nature  of  the  events.  The  ministerial  journals  in* 
sisted  orily  on  the  puerility  of  the  enterprise,  which  they  called  une 
ichaffouriey  a  hare-brained  freak ;  the  agents  of  the  government  re- 
ceived orders  to  wink  at  a  great  number  of  the  guilty  ;  the  authorities 
were  not  ashamed  to  affirm  in  official  reports,  that  the  4th  regiment  of 
artillery  alone  had  taken  part  in  the  movement,  and  contented  themselves 
with  quietly  cashiering  two  officers  of  the  3d  regiment  of  artillery ;  and 
by  way  of  replying  to  the  suspicions  with  which  some  jealous  tempers 
regarded  General  Voirol,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  peer  of  France, 
and  thanks  were  given  to  the  garrison  of  Strasbourg,  for  its  fidelity  to 
the  Orleans  dynasty  I 

As  for  Louis  Bonaparte,  it  was  decided  that  he  should  not  be  brought 
to  trial,  several  peers,  old  servants  of  the  Empire,  having  announced 
beforehand  their  determination  not  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him,  and  a 
jury  appearing  to  men  who  were  trying  their  prentice  hands  at  monar- 
chy, too  subaltern  a  magistracy  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  prince.  The 
doctrine  of  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  had  for  all  that  been  inscribed 
in  the  charter;  but  the  council  of  ministers  was  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  a  bad  example  to  treat  an  emperor's  nephew  as  a  simple  citizen.  In- 
nocent, they  had  condemned  him  to  perpetual  exile ;  guilty,  they  placed 
him  above  the  laws.  Monstrous  principle  assigned  as  a  corollary  to  a 
monstrous  iniquity ! 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1836,  Louis  Bonaparte  saw  the  prefect  and 
General  Voirol  enter  his  prison.  A  carriage  was  waiting  at  the  gate  ; 
they  made  him  get  into  it,  without  answering  his  questions  or  listening 
to  his  remonstrances ;  and  the  horses  set  out  rapidly  on  the  road  to 
Paris.  Finding  himself  thus  hurried  away  from  his  companions  in  mis- 
fortune, Louis  Bonaparte  experienced  some  dismal  forebodings.  Too 
well  reassured  as  to  his  own  personal  danger  he  was  seized  with  melan- 
choly, and  it  is  said  that  he  could  not  restrain  his  tears.  He  feared, 
besides,  that  his  captors  would  content  themselves  with  sending  him 
back  to  Switzerland,  which  would  have  made  him  appear  a  conspirator 
of  no  importance,  whose  rashness  there  was  no  need  to  punish,  and 
whose  enterprises  could  excite  no  alarm.  But  the  incapacity  of  his 
enemies  saved  him  from  this  humiliation :  they  decided  that  their  pri- 
soner should  be  immediately  transported  to  America  in  a  ship  of  war. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  in  fact,  passed  but  two  hours  in  Paris.  He  was 
received  with  due  courtesy  by  M.  Gabriel  Delessert,  prefect  of  police, 
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from  whom  he  heard  words  that  In  some  degree  aiausged  hb  bilterness 
of  soul  ;  and  in  his  too  cooHdlng  frankness  he  wrote  a  letter  to  ihe 
king,  inlcTcetiing  for  his  captive  friends,  and  adding  some  expressions 
of  gratitude  on  his  own  Account.  He  did  not  sec  rtiot  the  courtiers, 
familmriged  with  falsehood^  would  distorllhis  step  in  an  odious  manner, 
and  transform  it  into  a  solemn  promi^  on  his  part  to  remain  for  ten 
years  in  America. 

It  was  on  the  21st  of  November,  1836,  that  Napoleon's  nephew  de- 
parted from  that  sacred  land  of  France,  towards  which  he  had  been 
urged  by  everything  that  could  move  tbe  powers  of  his  soul  ;  the 
pride  of  his  name,  ihoughis  ol  glory,  legitimate  resentment,  and  loi^o  of 
country,  blended  with  the  fire  of  ambitious  desires.  Vanquished,  he  leA 
behind  him  calumny  and  sarcasm.  But  the  republicans  who  would 
have  pursued^  and  perhaps  bniugbt  him  down  in  the  midst  of  his 
triumph  J  nobly  protected  his  defeat,  and  demanded  reapect  for  his  mi^* 
foriune. 

Now,  whilst  a  dynasty  born  of  revolutions  and  combats  was  thus 
smitten  down  in  the  person  of  its  youngest  representative, old  Charles  X. 
was  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  wjis  about  to  carry  thither  with  him 
the  fragments  of  that  Capelian  monarchy,  which  had  been  In  vain  con* 
sec ra led  by  sijccessive  nge«. 

Received  in  the  chateau  of  Prague,  after  a  painful  abode  on  the 
English  soil,  Charles  X-  had  resolved  at  last  to  quit  &ihemia.  Goritz 
offered  him  attractions  in  the  salubrity  of  its  waters,  the  mildness  of  its 
climate,  and  also  in  its  proximity  to  the  warm  sun  of  Italy :  the  famiiy 
accordinglv  set  out.  Would  they  reach  the  desired  goal,  through  all 
the  vicissitudf^s  of  exile?  It  is  related,  that,  existing  a  farewell  glance 
on  the  Moldaii,  on  the  bridge  that  crosses  it,  on  Prague  and  its  Gothic 
spires,  the  fugitive  king  was  seized  with  melancholy,  and  said  ;  "  We 
quit  the  chateau,  hardly  knowing  wbiiher  we  are  going;  almost  like  the 
pairiarch-s  who  knew  not  where  I  hey  were  to  pitch  their  tents,'*  He 
reached  Toepliiz,  and  was  beginning  to  enjoy  some  repose  there,  when 
he  learned  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  expected  in  the  hoU!?e  he 
occupied.  He  was  obliged  lo  move  on  further  ;  and  as  the  cholera  was 
advancing,  he  was  forced  to  slop  at  Budweigs,  in  a  small  and  miserable 
inn*  There  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  was  taken  ill,  and  his  malady, 
which  was  very  painful,  long  iei\  iti>  effects  behind  in  extreme  paleness  ; 
for  be  who  was  born  in  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  France,  was  near 
dying  in  silence  and  neglect  in  an  obscure  hostelry  in  Bohemia,  From 
the  chitferju  of  Kirchberg,  where  he  had  soyght  refuge  on  quitting  Bud* 
weiss,  Charles  X,  was  driven,  by  the  rfgour  of  the  climate,  which  was  aug- 
mented by  the  approoch  of  winter ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  l'^38, 
all  the  members  of  the  family  were  assembled  at  Gori^z,  in  Styria. 

They  were  hardly  arrived  there,  when  the  temfierature  became 
perfectly  icy  ;  the  Bora^  an  e%cee<lingly  violent  wind,  had  set  in  ;  the 
snow  overspread  all  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  the  old  king  had 
soon  about  him  nothing  btit  the  most  iinister  images  of  desolation  and 
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WO.  His  healthy  however,  had  never  appeared  better,  and  he  took  loog 
walks.  But  his  heart  was  mortally  touched ;  the  idea  of  death  frequently 
recurred  io  his  ooDversatioo.  **  The  day  is  oot  far  distant,"  he  said, 
**  that  shall  witness  the  funeral  of  the  poor  old  man."  And  it  was  re- 
marked, that  he  abandoned  himself  more  and  more  every  day  to  grief 
for  the  loss  of  country. 

On  the  morning  of  November  4,  1836,  St.  Charles's  day,  he  was 
seized  with  a  chill  during  the  celebration  of  mass ;  bo  was  unable  to 
appear  at  dinner,  according  to  the  account  of  M.  Montbel,  one  of  his 
companions  in  exile ;  and,  in  the  evening,  when  he  entered  the  saloon, 
where  the  members  of  his  family  were  assembled  with  some  who  paid 
court  to  their  misfortunes,  his  aspect  filled  them  with  dismay.  His 
features  were  strangely  contracted,  his  voice  was  dismally  sonorous ;  he 
had  become  aged  many  yesrs  in  a  few  hours,  and  it  could  no  longer  be 
doubted  that  death  was  upon  him.  The  crisis  declared  itself  in  the 
night.  Doctors  Bovigon  and  Marcolini  were  called,  and  Cardinal  de 
Latil  gave  extreme  unction  to  the  dying  king.  Mass  was  aAerwards 
celebrated  by  his  bedside.  Exhausted  by  cholera,  Charles  X.  still  con- 
tinued to  pray.  The  Bishop  of  Hermopolis  having  come  to  comfort 
and  oheer  him  in  his  agony,  he  showed  himself  tranquil,  and  resigned 
to  depart,  and  he  conversed  on  the  things  of  eternity  without  perturba- 
tion. Some  minutes  afterwards,  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  and  his  sister 
were  brought  to  him  to  receive  his  blessing,  when,  laying  bis  trembling 
hands  on  their  heads,  he  said :  '*  God  protect  you,  my  children !  Walk 
in  the  ways  of  righteousness.  Do  not  forget  me ;  pray  for  me  some- 
times."  In  the  night  of  the  5th  of  November  he  fell  into  a  deep  lethargy, 
a  slight  motion  of  the  lips  alone  showing  that  he  still  lived.  They 
began  to  recite  over  him  the  prayers  for  departing  spirits.  At  last,  at  a 
quarter  past  one  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  at  a  sign  from  Doctor  Bou* 
gon,  all  present  fell  on  their  knees,  stifled  sobs  were  heard,  and  tiie 
Dauphin  advanced  to  close  his  father's  eyes. 

On  the  11th,  the  gates  of  Graffenberg  were  opened  for  the  funeral. 
The  hearse,  surrounded  by  servants  bearing  torches,  was  preceded  by 
the  Prince  Archbishop  of  Goritz.  The  dukes  of  Angoul^me  and  Bor- 
deaux followed  in  black  cloaks,  the  one  under  the  title  of  the  Count  de 
Marnes,  and  the  other  under  that  of  the  Count  de  Chambord ;  then 
came  a  few  Frenchmen,  mingled  with  numerous  foreigners.  Some  poor 
persons  walked  in  advance  with  flambeaux.  The  body  was  carried  to 
the  Franciscan  convent  situated  on  a  height  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
town.  It  was  there  that,  in  an  ordinary  sepulchre,  by  the  light  of  an 
expiring  lamp,  the  friends  of  the  fallen  monarch  were  admitted,  for  the 
last  time,  to  gaze  on  his  face,  white  as  the  winding-sheet  about  him. 
The  body  had  been  placed  in  a  temporary  coffin,  from  which  it  was 
transferred  to  a  leaden  one,  bearing  this  inscription :    , 
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QEBE  LIES 

THE  VMfiT  mOS,  VERV  PUISaANT^  AND  VERY  KXCELLGNT  PBIirCX 

CHARLES  X.  OF  THAT  NAME, 

WHO  OIED  AT  GORITi»  KOVEMBKR  6,  1BS6, 

AGID  iEVlKTY*NlNE  YfiAHS  AND  TWEWTY-EI^HT  OAlta. 

All  the  reigning  houses  of  Europe  put  on  the  mourning  prescribed  by 
etiquette,  one  alone  excepted,  the  house  of  Orleans. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Charles  X.,  of  that  prince  who  had  undergone 
such  manifold  trials.  Generous  souls,  reflecting  on  the  source  whence 
his  errora  had  6 owed ^  and  on  the  expiation  to  which  God  had  doomed 
him,  forebore  to  recall  how  fatal  had  been  his  royal  sojourn  in  France, 
In  the  humiliatton  of  his  white  hairs,  in  the  miseries  of  his  old  age  that 
scarce  could  find  a  quiet  ft^sting*place^  m  all  the  dismal  and  poignant 
circumstanoes  of  his  farewell  to  the  earth,  some  beheld  but  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  victory,  won  by  the  revoluiion  over  kings  j  and 
even  they  were  atTected  by  so  great  a  misfortune. 

Yet  what  was  all  this  in  comparison  with  the  lingering  agony  of  the 
nations,  perpetuated  frooi  century  to  century  1  VVith  what  diffefent 
measures  of  compassion  ought  history  to  beatow  its  tears  on  the  quar- 
rels of  disputants  for  a  throne,  and  on  the  many  nations  crushed  beneath 
the  wheels  of  coming  or  departing  kings  j  the  many  races  unceasingly 
sacrificed  to  a  small  number  of  men,  to  their  personal  disputes,  their 
caprices,  their  cruel  pleasures,  and  their  pride  that  knows  no  pity  T 
Al\er  all,  when  the  emotion  has  passed  away,  the  lesson  must  remain. 
The  series  of  tragic  vicissitudes  that  have  filled  sixty  years,  are  a  mighty 
and  melancholy  demonstration  of  the  decline  of  monarchies ;  the  prison 
of  the  Temple,  and  Louis  XVL  on  the  scafibld ;  the  strange  and  unex- 
plained death  of  Louis  XVII. ;  all  those  sons,  brothers,  and  nephews  of 
kings,  running  bewildered  over  the  roads  of  Europe,  and  begging  their 
bread  at  the  gates  of  republics ;  the  Cos^sacks,  riding  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Empire,  on  horses  marked  with  the  imperial  N ;  Elba,  St.  He- 
lena; the  duchess  de  Berries  son  reared  in  exile  ;  Louis  Bonnparte  sail' 
ing  to  America,  burdened  with  the  load  of  a  defeat ;  and  in  the  heart  of 
a  distant  land,  in  I  know  not  what  nameless  church,  the  requiem  chanted 
round  the  coffin  of  Charles  X.,  by  foreign  monks. 


^ 


CHAPTER  VL 


The  end  of  the  year  1836,  was  marked  by  a  painful  and  unexpected 
event,  one  which  obliges  us  to  pa^s  in  rapid  review,  the  state  of  our 
affairs  in  Africa,  from  the  day  of  the  conqueeU 
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So  long  as  Europe  was  distracted  with  war,  it  was  quite  a  thing  ofcourse 
that  the  Algerine  pirates  should  sweep  the  Mediterranean  with  impunity. 
It  happened  under  the  Empire  that  a  distinguished  man  of  science,  M. 
Arago,  was  taken  and  led  into  captivity  by  the  corsairs.  The  noise  of 
this  event  was  drowned  in  a  period  of  tempests ;  but  what  indignation 
would  not  such  a  fact  have  excited  in  our  days,  when  the  news  was  told 
amidst  the  silence  of  Europe  ?  To  deliver  the  Mediterranean  was,  there- 
fore a  glorious*  necessity:  and  what  people  was  more  worthy,  more 
capable  than  the  people  of  France  to  watch  ovier  the  sea  ?  By  storming 
the  last  stronghold  of  piracy  France  would  show  herself  true  to  her 
assigned  part  in  history ;  she  would  resume  with  more  enlightenment 
and  less  fanaticism  the  tenour  of  the  crusades ;  she  would  once  more 
throw  her  protection  over  civilisation.  There  was  something  provi- 
dential in  the  slap  with  the  fan ;  it  was  not  a  pause ;  it  was  a  signal. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  French  on  arriving  in  Algiers,  found  them- 
selves in  a  situation  beset  with  obstacles  and  dangers.  Over  their 
heads  was  a  burning  sky ;  before  them  in  a  plain,  shut  in  between  the 
sea  and  the  first  range  of  mountains,  was  a  whole  people  of  warlike 
husbandmen,  broken  up  into  tribes. 

In  that  northern  part  of  Algeria,  called  the  Tell,  the  towns  were 
thinly  scattered  and  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  Moors  and  Jews,  who 
bore  on  their  faces  the  impress  of  Turkish  sway.  But  these  were  not 
the  true  people  of  Algeria,  the  Arabs  of  the  tribes.  Far  removed  from  the 
towns,  those  dens  of  a  despoiling  government,  the  Arab  in  the  Tell,  oc- 
cupied a  territory,  the  limits  of  which  he  did  not  pass,  but  to  which  he 
was  bound  by  none  of  those  bonds,  with  which  our  system  of  property 
entangles  the  men  of  Europe.  Property,  in  its  personal  and  jealous 
aspect,  was  unknown  to  the  Arab  of  the  Tell,  in  whose  conceptions  it 
existed  only  relatively  to  his  flocks,  his  plough,  his  arms,  and  his  horse. 
As  for  the  soil,  he  did  not  hold  it  to  be  transferable,  cither  by  sale  or 
inheritance ;  it  was  as  a  member  of  the  tribe,  upon  the  designation  of 
the  sheikh,  and  without  any  other  right  than  that  of  labour  that  he  cul- 
tivated the  earth.  For  according  to  the  Koran,  the  earth  belongs  only 
to  God  and  to  the  sultan,  his  ex-vicar  here  below,  and  it  is  free  to 
whoever  fertilises  it.  Accordingly,  the  Arabs  of  the  Tell  had  no  fixed 
habitations,  but  tents  which  protected  the  harvest,  and  pits  in  which  the 
com  was  stored. 

Different  were  the  habits  of  the  tribes  in  the  country  of  the  Palms, 
south  of  the  last  chain  of  mountains,  and  extending  thence  to  the  desert. 
These  tribes  were  pastoral,  followed  a  regular  yearly  course  of  peregri- 
nation, prescribed  by  the  climate  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its  pro- 
ductions. Af\er  passing  the  winter  and  the  spring,  seasons  favourable 
to  pasturages,  in  their  lowland  plains,  the  moving  cities  of  the  Sahara 
advanced  northward  at  the  end  of  spring,  with  their  camels  loaded  with 
woollen  cloths  and  dates,  and  they  exchanged  these  productions  of 
southern  Algeria  for  the  com  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  Tell. 
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Henee  foUowetl  a  rule  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  French  con- 
querors of  ihe  seaboiird.  Since  every  year  a  necessary  and  pacifiG  movei. 
toeni  brought  southern  Algeria  northwardsj  it  wa:s  better  to  attract  it 
and  wait  for  U  than  lo  go  in  search  of  it  with  hostile  intentions.  Be- 
sides, how  was  ii  posaihie  to  penetrate  by  force  of  arms^into  the  interior? 
or  to  cross,  without  drenching  them  with  blood,  the  mountains^  those 
natural  and  formidttbte  ramparts  defended  by  iha  Kabyles,  in  whom 
were  revived  the  daring  and  agihly  of  the  ancient  NumidiansT 

The  Turks,  however,  had  succeeded  in  extending  iIjc  sway  of  their 
military  aristocracy  to  the  iribes  of  the  Sahara:  this  they  had  effected 
by  a  skdful  combtnuiion  of  force  and  cunning,  Dexlerotisly  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  ascendancy  afforded  them  over  a  Moslem  population,  by 
the  title  of  supreme  chief  of  the  faithful  accorded  to  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  they  obtained  from  the  natives  an  obedience  founded  on 
opinion,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  fatalism  infers.  Again,  finding  an  in- 
tense degree  of  mutual  hostility  subsisting  between  some  triheSj  they 
secured  their  own  supremacy  upon  the  need  of  a  kind  of  protecting  unity, 
inAamed  local  animosities  instead  of  allaying  them,  and  thui^  rendered 
themselves  equally  necessary  and  hateful. 

Bui  means  Hke  these  were  not  suited  to  the  French*  who  represented 
Christian  ideas.  Success  for  them  was  contingent  on  jusiicef  and^ 
thanks  to  Heaven,  they  could  not  dishonour  their  conquest  without 
running  the  risk  of  losing  it.  The  Turks  had  divided  the  Aralis  lo 
oppress  them;  France  was  lo  govern  by  uniting  tliem;  a  noble  mjaaion, 
and  the  more  easy  to  fulfil,  inasmuch  as  the  first  want  of  the  Arabs  was 
a  tutelary  government^  vigorous  and  just.  There  was  reason  to  hope 
then,  that  instead  of  undertaking  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
natives,  France  would  endeavour  to  bring  them  under  the  moral  influence 
of  her  genius,  that  she  would  apply  herself  to  colonize  Algeria,  without, 
ai  ihe  same  time,  neglecting  tlic  means  for  its  military  occupation ;  and 
that,  in  the  train  of  her  soldiers,  after  a  powerful  and  decisive  demon- 
stration, she  would  ^nd  into  Algeria  associations  of  agricuiturists 
formed  by  the  state*  directed  by  if,  and  destined  lo  aggrandize  not  the 
French  domiiiaiion,  but  the  native  land  of  Frenchmen. 

The  north  of  Africa  once  gained,  the  south  w^ouid  come  to  us  of 
itself,  in  consequence  of  the  annual  migrations  for  purposes  of  ex- 
change, that  led  the  pastoral  nomades  of  the  Sahara  into  the  region  of 
tillage. 

Thus,  then,  the  Mediterranean  to  make  French,  a  fertile  soil  to  turn 
to  account*  the  commercial  relations  of  southern  Algeria  with  Morocco 
and  Tunis  to  improve  and  extend,  an  issue  to  open  to  the  overflow  of 
that  tide  of  paupers  that  threatens  our  European  societies  with  speedy 
and  deadly  inoiidation  ; — such  were  the  advantages  which  fortune  olfered 
us  in  18^0.  All  that  remained  for  us  was  to  know  how  to  profit  by  oar 
strength,  nnd  to  justify  the  investiture  we  derived  troni  victory. 

Now  if  w*e  brotighi  to  ilie  Arabs  along  with  power  and  unity,  our 
lights,  our  artf^j  ^  higher  idea  of  hmnanity,  gentter  manners,  a  delicate 
sentiment  of  things,  perhaps  they^  too,  in  their  turn,  would  be  able  lo 
induce  us  to  modify  some  of  our  ideasj  particular Vy  ^^^^^a  t^\%v^^mie^ 
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that  susceptible  individualism,  whence  arises  a  secret  but  implacable  and 
permanent  war  in  our  towns  and  villages. 

Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  it  was  not  enough  to  have  suppressed  a 
focus  of  piracy  by  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  and  to  encamp  on  the  Afri- 
can coast,  in  order  to  insure  the  free  transit  of  the  Mediterranean  :  it 
was  worthy  of  France  to  desire  and  to  dare  more.  She  had  to  discover 
the  link  that  is  to  unite  the  civilization  of  the  East  with  that  of  the  West. 

Regarded  in  this  point  of  view,  what  a  magnificent  aspect  did  our 
conquest  assume!  what  a  prospect  did  it  open  before  us !  The  ideas 
that  have  been  germinating  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  in  the 
minds  of  generous  thinkers,  and  which  the  instinct  of  the  people  hails 
afar  off,  were  about  to  find  a  vast  field  for  their  application ;  Africa 
would  become  the  precious  ground  on  which  trial  might  be  made  with- 
out danger  of  those  attempts  at  social  renovation,  which  the  habits,  pre- 
judices, and  political  and  industrial  complications  of  our  old  Europe 
cause  to  appear  so  formidable;  armed  France  was  initiating  the  future  peace 
to  be  one  established  among  men  by  the  doctrine  of  brotherhood  :  and 
our  conquests,  even  those  made  in  war,  were  but  those  of  the  human 
mind. 

Unhappily  the  revolution  of  July  had  placed  in  power,  men  devoid  of 
|renius.  Africa,  appearing  to  them  but  as  a  field  of  battle  to  be  overrun, 
all  they  thought  of  was,  how  to  limit  its  extent  with  penurious  prudence 
The  first  blunder  of  the  French  government  consisted  in  the  insufficiency 
of  the  forces  destined  for  the  occupation,  when  it  was  ex|>edient  to 
strike,  by  a  more  imposing  show,  the  imagination  of  a  people  who  re- 
spect only  force. 

It  is  true  it  was  to  Marshal  Clauzel  it  entrusted  the  government  of 
Africa  from  the  outset ;  and  in  a  military  point  of  view,  it  could  not  have 
made  a  better  choice.  Marshal  Clauzel  had  received  that  strong  edu- 
cation which  the  Empire  bestowed  on  its  soldiers.  He  had  boldness  of 
conception,  and  quick  apprehension;  mediocrity  was  not  to  his  taste; 
he  was  a  roan  for  great  wars. 

Nevertheless,  he  ought  not  to  have  relied  entirely  for  African  con- 
quest on  European  tactics;  for  the  Arabs  have  a  mode  of  fighting 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Mounted  on  nimble,  fiery  horses,  they  manage 
them  with  marvellous  dexterity;  they  are  fixed  as  in  a  frame,  in  saddles, 
rising  very  high  at  the  pummel  and  croupe;  and  their  broad  stirrups  and 
short  stirrup-leathers,  supporting  them  firmly  as  they  rise  in  the  saddle, 
they  can  make  as  free  use  of  their  guns  on  horseback  as  on  foot.  Their 
weapons  consist  of  fusils,  much  longer  than  ours,  pistols,  and  a  kind  of 
cutlasses,  called  yataghans.  To  judge  by  appearances,  nothing  can  be 
more  inconvenient  than  their  costume,  composed  of  a  burnous,  and  under 
it  of  a  garment,  which  is  gathered  close  round  the  body  by  a  girdle,  and 
is  prolonged  above  it,  so  as  to  wrap  the  head  to  which  it  is  fastened  by 
several  folds  of  a  cord,  made  of  camels'-hair,  forming  a  turban.  Never- 
theless, the  Arabs  wear  this  dress  with  much  ease  and  freedom.  Intrepid 
in  attack,  rapid  in  retreat,  they  possess  impetuous  valour,  but  attach  no 
idea  of  disgrace  to  flight,  in  which  respect  they  resemble  the  ancient 
Parthianfl,    They  charge  confusedly,  disperse,  disappear,  return  sad* 
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denly  lo  disappear  once  more^  liaraaa  the  columtia  on  their  mardi,  cut 
off  the  heads  of  the  wounded  that  lie  in  their  way ;  these  are  their  battles 
and  their  triumphs. 

Marshal  Cfanzel  had  uo  sooaer  «et  foot  on  the  African  soil,  than  he 
declared  France  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  de) ,  wliose  insolettce  she  had 
chastised*  Then  he  conceived  ihe  idea  of  carrying  the  French  tlag  as 
far  as  the  limits  reached  by  tjje  Turks.  Hia  aystem  was  to  throw  garrir 
sons  into  certain  important  towns,  to  connect  them  one  wilh  anotht;r  by 
entreiiciied  camps,  and  to  set  up  native  beys  depending  on  u&,  in  oppo- 
sition to  4he  hostile  beys  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  auppl&nt 
directly. 

The  last  part  of  this  system,  il  is  evident,  was  borrowed  frora  the 
Turks,  and  it  was  open  to  serious  objections.  Small,  indeed,  was  the 
glory  which  consisted  in  iieeking  the  means  of  government,  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  trouble  and  anarchy.  And  ought  it  not  to  have  been  fore- 
seen, that  in  the  eyes  of  Uie  Arabs,  every  investiture  by  Christians,  that 
i?,  by  htfidch,  would  he  looked  on  with  abhorrence  or  acorn ;  that  the 
beys  of  French  creation  would  be  regarded  as  traitors  and  apostates ; 
that  I  he  necessity  of  matntaitnug  them  would  force  us  tnio  fatal  expedi- 
Lions ^  whilst  they,  compelled  to  uphold  tlieir  authority  by  violent  means, 
would,  perhaps,  implicaie  the  honour  of  France  in  a  responsibility  for 
the  most  int4|uitous  and  disgrace ful  acts?  But  what  was  to  he  done?  To 
forego  making  the  hand  of  France  felt  at  every  point  o(  the  territory^ 
would  be  to  jeopardize  the  conquest.  To  enable  us  to  show  ourselves 
everywhere,  would  have  Deeded  a  considerable  amount  of  troops;  and 
the  forces  at  his  disposal  were  far  from  answering  to  the  governor's 
ideas.  The  plan  was  vaat>  the  army  weak — there  lay  the  evil ;  and 
events  proved  this  but  too  welh 

Marshal  Clause  1*8  presence  in  Africa  from  September,  1830,  to  Febm^ 
ary,  1831 ,  was  signalized  by  two  facts  ihat  perfectly  characterize  his  system. 
Bon  Mezrag,  bey  of  the  province  of  Titery,  having  preached  ilie  Ar/ty  war 
against  the  Christians,  the  governor  occupied  Medeahj  and  put  an 
Algerine  Moor,  named  MusUpha  Ben  Omar,  in  the  place  of  Bou  Mez- 
rag.  Shortiy  afterwards,  at  the  solicitation  of  Hassan,  bey  of  Oran,  who 
was  menaced  by  an  army  from  Morocco,  he  occupied  the  town  of  Oran, 
ajid  gave  the  bey  lick  lo  Khair  E<lden,  Prince  of  Tunis.  Now,  on  the 
one  hand,  Mustapha  Ben  Omar,  soon  became  the  centre  of  a  formidable 
league;  and»  on  the  other  hand,  the  Tunisians  created  themselves  im* 
placable  enemies  by  their  greedy  and  cruel  sway.  The  consequence 
was,  that  when  General  Berlljezene  was  appointed  succ*^ssor  lo  Marshal 
Clauzel,  in  1631,  the  very  advantages  won  by  the  French  had  ended 
only  in  multiplying  difficulties. 

General  Berthezene,  moreover,  brought  with  hina  adminislraliTe 
notions,  directly  opposed  lo  those  of  Marshal  ClauzeK  The  latter  had 
recommended  the  plain  of  the  Metidja  to  the  labours  of  the  colonists : 
his  successor  would  rather  have  had  them  eonline  their  opera  Lions  to 
GuUivating  Qie  environs  of  Algiers. 

As  for  die  mdiiary  side  of  the  question,  the  government  which  was 
then  focking  in  the  midst  of  the  general  agitatioa  of  E^to^|V%^\5a&\M 
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recalled  a  part  of  the  expeditionary  troops,  and  the  army  of  Africa  was 
reduced  to  an  effective  of  9300  men. 

Thus,  the  time  for  vigorously  acting  on  the  offensive,  seemed  to  have 
passed  away.  But  if  prudence  has  its  laws,  honour  has  its  duties.  The 
son  of  the  bey  of  Titery,  whom  we  had  dispossessed,  had  just  reap- 
peared, accompanied  by  numerous  partizans,  and  favoured  by  the 
memory  of  his  father.  Turks  and  Koulouglis  rose  in  arms ;  France 
was  braved  and  insulted ;  the  hey  she  had  appointed  was  hotly  besieged 
in  his  own  house ;  General  Berthez^ne  was  obliged  to  order  a  march  on 
Medeah ;  and  4500  men  crossed  the  mountains  to  rescue  Mualapha  Ben 
Omar.  He  was  brought  away  safe  and  sound ;  but  the  result  of  the 
expedition  did  not  compensate  for  its  losses.  The  expeditionary  corps, 
hemmed  in  and  stifled  in  a  narrow  pass,  and  assailed  from  all  quarters 
from  the  impending  heights,  had  sixty-three  men  killed  or  missing,  and 
192  wounded.  The  confidence  of  the  Arabs  increased  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree.  Emissaries  spread  far  and  wide;  fanatical  voices  sum- 
moned the  scattered  tribes  to  the  sacred  war;  a  confederation  was 
formed  by  an  Algerine  Moor,  named  Sidi  Sadi,  who  was  joined  by  Ben 
Aissa  and  Ben  Zamoun,  principal  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  the  east ;  the 
son  of  Bou  Mezrag  advanced  full  of  rancour:  the  signal  was  given  for  a 
general  conflagration.  Vain  efforts !  The  courage  of  the  French  made 
head  against  every  assault :  the  tribes,  too  slow  in  concerting  together, 
were  anticipated  successively  by  General  Berthez^ne,  and  the  coalition 
was  dissolved. 

During  this  time  the  treaty  which  had  given  Oran  to  the  Tunisians 
had  lapsed  for  want  of  ratification.  The  lieutenant  of  the  princes  of 
Tunis,  unanimously  execrated,  had  abandoned  the  town ;  the  French 
entered  it  for  the  second  time,  and  General  Boyer,  a  man  systematically 
implacable,  was  raised  to  the  independent  command  of  the  troops  of  the 
province. 

Not  a  vestige  of  what  Marshal  Clauzel  had  established,rcontinued  to 
subsist  under  his  successor ;  and  the  year  1831  was  scarcely  ended  when 
General  Berthezene  made  way  for  the  Due  de  Rovigo. 

The  duke,  however,  was  invested  only  with  the  command  of  the  army 
and  the  country.  As  for  the  civil  authority,  it  had  just  been  decided 
that  it  should  be  independent,  and  should  reside  in  the  person  of  a  civil 
intendant :  an  unfortunate  experiment,  which  had  no  other  result  than 
to  make  authority  vacillate  between  two  rival  and  soon  hostile  powers. 

Thus  there  was  nothing  fixed  or  continuous  in  the  administration  of 
the  colony.  Did  dangers  grow  more  urgent  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas? 
Decrees  were  passed  at  random  in  Paris  for  the  reduction  of  the  expe- 
ditionary troops.  Was  the  commander-in-chief  beginning  to  know  the 
country,  its  resowirces,  and  the  means  of  ruling  it?  They  immediately 
appointed  him  a  successor.  Deplorable  thoughtlessness,  which  paralyzed 
our  action  in  Africa,  discredited  our  power  in  the  opinion  of  Europe, 
and  lavished  the  heroism  of  the  army  to  no  purpose ! 

In  spite,  however,  of  accumulated  blunders,  France  maintained  her 
footing  in  Algiers.  Under  the  command  of  the  Due  de  Rovigo  the 
genius  of  Europe  began  to  penetrate  Africa,  the  civil  portion  of  the 
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popuktiDii  increased,  and  men  hegnn  to  build  and  to  plant  in  anticipa- 
tion of  n  long  future.  The  conquest,  indeed »  was  not  without  its  share 
of  Irash  nncl  scum.  Sordid  speculniors  had  crept  lu  even  tliercj  and 
applied  themselves  to  forms  of  tralTic,  the  disgrace  of  which  was 
desUned  fortunately  to  disappear  in  the  glory  of  our  bntties.  But  war 
begot  wEir,  and  it  was  ihe  system  of  the  Due  de  Rovigo  lo  show  himself 
as  hnrsh  and  pitiless  towards  the  Arabs  as  General  Berthezene  had 
proved  clement.  The  tribe  of  El  Ouflla,  having  been  guiliy  of  treason 
againM  usp  was  destroyed. 

In  consequence  of  this  terrible  execuiian  a  new  coaihion  was  farmed: 
it  was  destroyed.  lu  the  east  3000  men  from  Toulon  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Monk  d'Dzer,  took  possession  of  the  town  ot'  Bona^ 
which  Hajy  Ahmet,  bey  of  Constant ine,  one  of  our  most  formidable 
cnemiesf  had  already  taken  and  sacked.  This  took  place  in  May,  18S2, 
and  in  March,  1d3£),  the  Due  de  Rovigowas  on  his  way  back  to  France 
labouring  under  mortal  disease. 

The  following  is  the  state  in  which  he  left  the  French  occupation. 

In  tlie  province  of  Algiers  we  possessed  the  town  aiid  its  outskirts; 
and  our  sovereignty  was  recognized  in  the  territory  comprised  between 
the  Arrach,  the  Metidja^  the  Sfazafran,  and  the  sea. 

On  the  eastern  side  we  had  an  establishment  at  fiona,  which,  indeed, 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  the  town,  but  which  marked  our 
point  of  departure  for  the  conr]uest  of  Constantine. 

Lastly,  on  the  west,  in  the  province  of  Oran,  we  occupied  the  town 
of  Oran,  and  a  circle  of  a  league  radius  round  it;  the  fort  of  Mers-el- 
Kebir  was  in  our  power;  we  had  an  understanding  with  the  Turks  of 
Mostaganem ;  and  at  TlemseUj  if  the  Hadars  who  held  ihe  town  were 
liostiie  to  us,  we  had  for  allies  their  rivals  the  Koulouglis  who  held  the 
citadel. 

But  that  province  of  Oran  was  to  produce  a  man  whom  the  most  bril^ 
liant  destiny  awaited,  and  of  whose  hostile  power  we  ourselves  were  to 
be  the  founders.  The  right  of  command,  which  is  purely  poiiiica!  among 
the  Arabs  of  the  east  of  Algeria,  and  feudal  among  those  of  the  south, 
is  little  more  than  a  sort  of  theocracy  among  the  Arabs  of  the  west,  and 
ii  hereditary  in  the  families  of  the  Marabouts.  Abd-el-Kader,  the  son 
of  a  Marabout  renowned  among  the  Arabs  for  his  piety,  had  early  been 
presented  to  ihe  tribes  of  the  country  of  Mascara  as  the  future  hberator 
of  the  land  of  Africa,  as  the  avenger  of  insulted  Islamism ;  and  he  did 
not  fall  short  of  the  clmracten  He  was  wanly  ambitious,  full  of  decision, 
intrepid  and  crafty:  he  had  Btrong  passions  and  fanaticism  lo  aid  him; 
he  was  a  soldier  and  a  prophet;  his  voice  put  fire  into  the  hearts  of  his 
people.  The  Arabs  of  the  province  of  Oran  who  had  bent  beneath  the 
iron  hand  of  General  Boyer,  breaUjed  sigain  under  the  milder  govern- 
ment of  General  Desmichels;  but  Abil-el-Kader,  always  attentive  to  his 
purpose,  continued  to  extend  !jis  inlluence.  Having  declared  himself, 
and  as-Hurned  the  title  of  emir,  he  suddenly  marched  his  partisans  against 
the  port  of  Arzew,  had  himself  proclaimed  bey  of  Tlcmscn,  and  ad- 
vanced against  Mostaganem  as  sovereign  ni sister  of  the  oavitvVv^,  ^^-a.^ 
General  Desmichels  shut  himself  up  in  ihe  lowu  ol  Ot^tk^^aa  i£^»i^vx^ 
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had  been  lost  to  us.  Attack  was,  in  this  case,  equivalent  to  defence, 
and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  push  forwards  or  perish.  General 
Desmichels  sallied  out  of  Oran,  seized  Arzew,  and  hastened  to  Mosta- 
ganem  where  he  secured  French  supremacy.  Twice  impelled  to  battle 
by  his  ambition  and  his  hatred,  the  emir  was  twice  beaten ;  and  the 
valiant  tribes  of  the  Douairs  and  the  Smelas  seemed  disposed  to  acknow- 
ledge our  fortunes  and  make  terms  with  us. 

This,  perhaps,  was  the  favourable  moment  to  pursue  and  annihilate 
Abd-el-Kader ;  but,  with  more  generosity  than  foresight,' General  Des- 
michels thought  fit  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  him.  It  was  signed  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1834;  and,  in  order  to  cement  it,  General  Desmi- 
chels ordered  the  chef-d'escadron  de  Thorigny,  and  M.  de  Forges,  or- 
derly officers,  to  carry  as  presents  to  Abd-el-Kader  a  hundred  muskets 
and  five  hundred  kilogrammes  of  powder.  Abd-el-Kader  was  then  en- 
camped on  the  Syg.  He  received  the  envoys  of  General  Desmichels 
very  graciously,  and,  afler  inviting  them  to  take  some  repose,  he  express- 
ed to  them  his  wish  to  take  them  to  Mascara,  wishing  thereby,  no  doubt, 
to  exhibit  to  them  his  power,  and  the  ascendancy  he  possessed  over  the 
tribes.  The  next  morning,  accordingly,  at  daybreak  the  camp  was  raised, 
and  the  tents  were  laid  on  the  backs  of  camels  and  mules.  Abd-el- 
Kader's  little  army  was  composed  of  about  3000  horsemen ;  it  began 
its  march  to  the  sound  of  strange  music.  Himself  mounted  on  his 
horse,  which  had  been  brought  to  him  by  four  negroes,  amused  himself 
for  awhile,  like  a  bold  and  skilful  rider,  in  making  it  caracole  over  the 
plain.  Numerous  salutes  of  musketry  announced  his  approach,  and  one 
of  his  officers  rode  by  his  side,  holding  a  parasol  of  cloth  of  gold  over 
his  head  to  screen  him  from  the  sun,  whilst  horsemen  armed  with  small 
scymitars  and  shields  beguiled  the  tedium  of  the  way  by  mimic  combats. 
After  several  hours'  marching  through  rich  valleys,  beautiful  glades,  and 
vast  olive  forests,  the  French  envoys  arrived  at  Mascara,  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  with  their  bournouses,  surmounted  with  white|or  black  hoods, 
appeared  to  them,  according  to  M.  de  Thorigny's  expression,  as  so  many 
fiery-eyed  and  savage-visaged  monks.  The  reception  they  met  with  was 
perfectly  kindly.  In  a  final  interview  Abd-el-Kader  questioned  tjiem 
curiously  as  to  the  condition  of  France,  and  protested  his  good  will 
and  his  determination  to  maintain  peace;  '<  I  have  visited  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet,"  he  said,  "  and  my  word  is  sacred." 

The  narrative  of  this  journey  contributed  not  a  little  to  confirm  General 
Pesmichels  in  the  hopes  he  built  on  his  pacific  policy.  Unfortunately, 
all  this  parade  of  pacific  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  emir,  was  but  a 
cloak  to  his  ambitious  desires.  The  sovereignty  of  France  had  not 
been  expressly  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  February  26,  1834 ;  we  seemed 
to  treat  in  it  with  the  emir  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  the  difl^culties 
that  might  arise  out  of  the  question  of  boundary  between  the  territories 
were  not  even  thought  of  by  those  who  drew  up  the  treaty  :  Abd-el-Kader 
took  advantage  of  all  this  with  superior  intelligence.  In  treating  with 
him,  the  French  had  seemed  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  themselves;  he 
made  good  use  of  this  fact  among  his  own  people,  and  profited  by  peace 
to  procure  himself  arms,  to  stien^heci  hii&iivfiueace^to  depress  his  rivals, 
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iiDong  ollierit  Myst&pUa  Ben  Ismael,  aiid  to  lay  down  in  the  province 
of  Oran  ibe  baaea  on  Arab  natJouaJtiy  which  might  be  recon£iructed. 

Now,  suprenie  omhariiy  was  fluetuaiing  in  Algiers  between  a  pro- 
Tisional  eommander-in-chief  and  a  civil  mtendanir  the  lauer  proud  of 
his  administrative  capadt)',  the  force  of  which  be  conLrived  adroitly  to 
make  others  feel;  the  tormei  too  much  dislrnsting  bis  own  knowledge 
aud  ac{|uiremenis,  and  making  but  a  reserved  nse  of  a  power  he  knew 
tp  be  transient.  M.  Geniy  de  Bussi  wm  an  able  man,  with  a  quick  iniel- 
Jecl  and  a  taste  for  swaj,  and  for  some  time  be  ruled  his  superior,  Gene- 
ral Vuirol,  But  be  lost  his  influence  at  last  by  overstraining  it,  provoked 
legitimate  reseutmeni,  and  was  recaJled-  General  Voirol  himself  soon 
quitted  Africa,  where  he  felt  fiue  roads  opened  up  by  him  through  the 
heart  of  Algiers,  and  a  name  dear  to  the  inhabitants. 

Had  the  government  resolved  on  abandoning  Algiers?  Already  this 
suspicion  waa  implanted  in  many  minds;  peopfe  went  even  the  length 
of  asserting^  that  this  was  a  sacrifice  stfcretly  insisted  on  by  the  English* 
A  commission  sent  to  Africa^  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1833,  and 
composed  of  Lieutenant-general  Bonnet,  MM*  d'Haubersaert,  de  la  Pin- 
sonniere,  Piscatory i  Regnard,  and  Laurence,  gave  a  welcome  contradic* 
tjon  to  the  public  fears^  by  deciding,  after  an  investigation  made  on  the 
spot,  that  the  honour  and  interest  of  France  t.untnmtxdrd  it  to  retain  it$ 
possessions  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  On  the  2'^d  of  July,  1634, 
appeared  an  ordon nance  committing  the  command,  civil  aud  miblaryg  to 
a  governor-general,  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  war;  it  made 
the  commaud  of  the  troops  subordinate  to  ihe  authority  of  the  governor- 
general  ;  appointed  special  chiefs  to  preside  over  each  department  of  the 
service;  and  called  die  regency  of  Algiers,  fYmrh  posstssitmi  in  the 
north  of  Africa.  A  new  era  it  was  tliought  was  about  to  dawn  on  the 
colony.  But  the  nomination  of  Count  Drouet  d'Erlon  as  governor-gene- 
ral, did  not  fully  oorrcapond  to  public  cxpectatiun:  he  waa  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  there  seemed  reason  to  fear  that  his  hand  was^  not  strDng 
enough  to  hold  the  helm* 

In  fact,  his  sojourn  in  Africa  was  marked  by  an  oscillation  of  views 
peculiarly  deplorable  in  a  country  w^hich  required  a  decided  policy  to 
bring  it  into  orderly  subjection*  Count  d^Erlon  having  begun  by  de^ 
daring  himi^elf  opposed  to  ihe  pohcy  of  General  Desmicheb,  the  latter 
was*  induced  to  resign  the  command  of  the  province  of  Ornn,  and  was 
succeeded  by  General  Tre^el,  Ihe  same  who,  in  1833,  had  made  himself 
niflsler  of  Bougie,  aAer  a  vigorous  assitnli* 

The  consequences  of  the  treaty  entered  into  with  Abd-el-Kader  were 
rapidly  developing  themselves,  when  General  Trezel  entered  on  his 
command.  Emboldened  by  the  too  confiding  system  of  pacification 
pursued  by  General  Deemicheis,  Abd-ehKader  had  become  intoxicated 
by  his  success,  and  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Chelif,  a  river  th^t 
flows  between  the  province  of  Oran  and  that  of  Algiers.  General  Voirol 
had  forbidden  him  to  crtjs^  it,  aud  the  prohibition  was  renewed  by  Count 
d'Crlou  :  the  emir  halted*  But  soon,  invited  by  the  inhabitants  of  Medeah, 
who,  for  watit  of  our  protection  invoked  hie,  he  made  tip  his  mind^  rQ«>> 
lulely  croased  the  river,  received  the  subii\\s&\ot\  ot  ^\\\&w\  em  ^^i^^owiv 
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routed  the  chief  of  a  tribe  who  had  advanced  to  meet  him,  entered 
Medeah  in  triumph,  and  afler  taking  measures  for  the  government  of  the 
town,  returned  to  his  residence,  applauded  and  admired  by  the  Moslem 
population,  whom  he  had  dazzled  by  his  victorious  daring. 

It  was  impossible  that  we  could  have  been  more  openly  braved,  and 
yet  Count  d'Erlon  abstained  from  every  violent  step,  being  kept  in  check 
by  the  minister's  instructions,  and  also  by  the  influence  that  had  been 
gained  over  his  mind  by  a  Jew,  a  sort  of  charge-d'affairs  of  the  emir's. 
Abd-el-Kader  now  threw  off  all  reserve.  He  ventured  to  threaten,  and 
attempted  to  displace  tribes  guilty  only  of  fidelity  to  France.  This  was 
too  much.  Applied  to  by  the  Douairs  and  the  Smelas,  General  Tr^zel 
generously  hazarded  his  own  responsibility,  and  advanced  to  protect 
them.     We  were  on  the  brink,  not  of  a  defeat,  but  of  a  disaster. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1835,  General  Tr^zel  had  arrived  within  ten 
leagues  of  Oran,  when  he  suddenly  caught  sight  of  the  emir's  army, 
advantageously  posted,  and  six  times  more  numerous  than  his  own. 
Great  as  were  the  odds,  the  French  general  did  not  hesitate.  The  Arabs 
being  impetuously  attacked,  gave  way,  but  not  without  resistance.  The 
French  had  opened  themselves  a  passage:  ought  they  to  continue  their 
bloody  journey  ?  Abd-el-Kader  had  pitched  his  tent  a  league  further 
on,  ready  to  recommence  the  (ight ;  the  victory  had  cost  the  French 
dear ;  Colonel  Oudinot  was  killed ;  the  armed  crowd  under  the  emir's 
flag  was  hourly  increasing ;  retreat  was  resolved  on.  The  steadiness  and 
intrepidity  of  the  French  troops  was  admirable  during  this  trying  march, 
continually  harassed  as  they  were  by  swarms  of  fierce  horsemen,  hovering 
round  them,  and  swooping  down  on  them,  greedy  of  their  spoils.  Unfortu- 
tiately  our  men  were  obliged  to  enter  a  narrow  pass,  lying  along  the  banks 
of  the  marshes  that  adjoin  the  Macta,  and  between  them  and  the  wooded 
hills.  There  it  was  that  Abd-el-Kader  awaited  the  French  column, 
which  had  no  sooner  entered  the  fatal  defile  than  it  had  to  sustain  the 
shock  of  several  thousand  Arabs,  who  rushed  down  furiously  on  it  from 
all  the  surrounding  heights.  The  resistance  was  not  less  furious  than 
the  attack.  At  last  the  Arabs  having  charged  in  a  body  towards  the 
point  where  lay  the  baggage  and  the  wounded,  the  line  was  broken,  the 
ranks  fell  into  confusion  ;  some  of  our  men  plunged  into  the  marshes, 
others  into  the  thickets,  and  fell  singly  under  the  yataghan.  Meanwhile, 
the  advanced  guard,  brought  back  to  the  rear  by  the  intrepid  General 
Trezel,  repulsed  the  enemy  and  rescued  the  baggage.  The  column  was 
able  to  resume  its  march  and  reached  Arzew.  Thus  a  heavy  blow  had 
been  given  to  the  prestige  of  our  arms ;  and  the  Arabs  erected  a  horrible 
trophy  of  heads  on  the  banks  of  the  Macla,  stained  with  the  blood  of  our 
soldiers. 

At  this  news  a  thrill  of  rage  ran  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other; 
General  Trezel  having  only  been  unfortunate,  his  countrymen  were 
touched  by  his  courage,  and  every  one  was  thankful  to  him  for  his  deter- 
mination ;  but  exasperation  was  extreme  against  the  improvidence  of  the 
executive,  the  uncertainty  of  its  plans,  the  incoherence  of  its  ideas,  and 
the  feeble  impulse  it  gave  to  the  affairs  of  Africa.  To  whom  was  the 
task  to  be  committed  of  chastising  the  emir?    Marshal  Clauzel's  name 
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W3i  on  every  tongue  :  for  ibe  seeoad  time  be  was  BeDi  to  Africa  vtiiU 
orders  lo  annihilate  Abd-el-Kader. 

After  a  proclamaiion  in  which  a  desire  lo  bring  matters  to  an  end 
onee  and  forevei  waa  mrongly  expresaed,  and  which  waa  foHowed  by  a 
blow  struck  against  the  recently  revolted  iribe  of  the  Hadjonies,  Marshal 
Clauscel  resumed  his  old  system  with  much  vigour,  of  setting  up  native 
beys  against  Abd-e]-Kader  and  his  lieutejiania.  This  was  not  enough  : 
and  he  resalved  to  push  straight  to  Mascara. 

From  the  gates  of  Oran  extends  a  vast  plain  of  aboul  twelve  leagues 
diameter^  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  sea,  on  the  east  hy  the  little 
stream  of  Tlelat,  and  a  lenlisc  forest^  through  which  some  wild  pines 
are  thinly  scattered.  The  mountain  af  the  Beni  Amer  is  on  the  souths 
Oran  on  the  west.  In  the  centre  of  the  plain  stands  a  solitary  fig^ree, 
venerated  by  the  Arabs*  whose  caravans  had  long  enjoyed  its  welcome 
shade.  This  was  the  rallying  point  of  the  expeditionary  army,  and  hence 
ii  set  out  on  the  2Glh  of  November,  1835.  It  included  ten  thousand  men^ 
and  reckoned  the  king's  eldest  son  in  its  ranks.  On  the  29th  it  arnired 
cto£=e  lo  the  Sygjighted  by  the  fires  the  Arabs  had  kindled  on  the  moun- 
tain tops^  and  halted  there,  full  of  still  fresh  and  poignant  recollections. 
The  march  was  successful,  though  transiently  Interrupted  by  rapid 
attacks.  The  Arabs  having  twice  approached  too  near  the  French  army, 
it  passed  over  their  bodies.  At  Jast  the  town  was  descried.  Marshal 
Clauzel  led  the  way  with  the  cavalry,  two  regiments  of  light  infantry, 
and  some  howitzers;  the  infanlry  came  up  ai  9  p.  m.  The  night  was 
gh>omy,  and  a  sullen  silence  hung  over  the  unknown  town.  The  soldiers 
entered  the  suburb :  ii  was  desert ed^  and  they  marched  on  between  the 
closed  and  silent  houses.  But  one  living  creature,  it  appears,  was  found 
in  the  streets :  ibis  was  an  old  woman  sitting  on  some  tags  of  mats* 
One  would  have  thought  it  a  town  of  the  dead* 

Abd-el'Kader  had»  m  fact,  just  quitted  it,  leaving  behind  him  only  de» 
vastaiioii  and  carnage.  The  Jews  had  had  their  dwellings  pillaged  for 
refusing  to  follow  him,  and  those  who  had  attempted  some  resistance  Jay 
dead  antong  the  ruins. 

To  enable  us  to  form  an  establishment  at  Mascara^  we  ought  to  have 
bad  more  forces  than  we  possessed  ;  the  destruction  of  whiit  we  could 
not  keep  was  therefore  completed,  and  the  army  resumed  its  march  by 
the  hght  of  a  contlugraiion,  and  followed  by  the  disconsolate  Jew^s,  who 
fled  from  Abd-el-Kader  and  their  burning  homes.  Their  wives  and 
children  accompanied  thern,  and  their  march  was  f^addened  by  scenes 
which  the  vigilant  generosity  rd'  the  soldiers  could  not  always  prevent. 
Mnny  an  old  man,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  hiy  down  Lo  die.  Many  a 
mother^  with  feet  lacerated  by  stones  and  thorns,  exhausted  her  strength 
in  carrying  (kcr  son,  and  fell  before  the  journey ^s  end.  It  is  said  that  a 
liltle  child  was  found  in  a  corn-pit,  and  put  under  the  protection  of  the 
Due  d^Orl^ans* 

Thus  the  expedition  had  produced  no  other  effect  than  th^it  of  extin^ 
gui^hing  the  halo  of  glory,  that  seemed  to  the  eyes  of  ihe  Arabs  to 
eitconipass  the  head  of  Abd'^el-Kader.  But  he,  beaten,  but  not  ^uA. 
dowtijhad  fallen  back  in  the  direction  of  TleTO%fei\,^^^e.t^LW^v^^iIs«i«?|'c^' 
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pathy  of  the  Hadars,  the  masters  of  the  town,  and  threatening  the  Roii- 
louglis,  our  allies,  who  occupied  the  citadel.  After  his  return  to  Oran, 
Marshal  Clauzel  was  compelled  again  to  take  the  field,  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1636,  and  to  march  on  Tlemsen,  which  he  occupied  the  13th 
of  the  same  month.  The  Hadars  had  retired  with  Abd-el-Kader,  carry- 
ing their  wealth  with  them  :  the  Perr^gaux  brigade  pursued  and  brought 
them  back.  Abd-el-Kader,  closely  pressed,  owed  his  escape  only  to  the 
speed  of  his  horse.  The  marshal  had  muskets  distributed  among  the 
Koulouglis,  imposed  on  them  a  contribution,  which  was  afterwards  made 
the  grounds  of  violent  accusations  against  him,  and  quitted  the  town, 
after  placing  in  the  citadel  a  garrison  of  500  men,  under  the  orders  of 
Commandant  Cavaignac,  a  heroic  soul.* 

Whilst  these  things  were  passing  in  the  province  of  Oran,  the  other 
parts  of  French  Algeria  were  in  a  state  of  sullen  agitation. 

General  d'Uzer  had  succeeded,  by  a  sage  and  conciliatory  administra- 
tion, in  maintaining  peace  in  the  province  of  Bona ;  and  yet  the  bey  of 
Constantina,  Hajy  Ahmed,  constantly  showed  a  threatening  aspect.  At 
fiougie,  French  occupation  remained  without  eflect,  in  the  midst  of  the 
intestine  quarrels  of  tribes  vying  eagerly  with  each  other  for  the  advan- 
tages of  our  market.  Lastly,  in  the  province  of  Algiers,  none  of  the 
beys  instituted  by  Marshal  Clauzel  had  been  able  to  make  their  authority 
recognized,  whether  at  Medea,  Miliana,  or  Scherschel. 

With  reason,  then,  might  it  be  asked,  was  there  either  the  iclat  or 
the  profit  of  a  real  conquest  in  this  inevitable  concatenation  of  expedi- 
tions, these  random  excursions  over  mountains  and  deserts,  this  career 
of  destruction  marked  by  desolated  cities,  this  incessant  and  tragic 
hunting  of  men?  And  what  a  picture  would  that  be,  that  should  display 
all  the  consequences  of  so  many  deadly  marches !  for  the  knife  of  the 
Arabs  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  fevers  and  dysenteries  that 
carried  off  our  troops.  Fortunate  was  that  soldier  who,  sharing  in  a 
campaign  the  burden  of  the  provisions  with  the  camels,  had  only  to  toil 
and  to  fight.  But  how  many  were  there  who,  attacked  with  disease, 
perished  miserably  for  want  of  a  sufficient  shelter  under  a  tent,  and  of  a 
little  straw  on  the  damp  earth  on  which  they  lay  ! 

The  occupation,  such  as  until  then  it  had  been  understood,  was,  more- 
over, of  a  nature  to  educate  the  soldier  to  ferocity.  Joussouf  had  been 
seen  re-entering  Bona,  in  1832,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  which  carried  a 
Moor's  head,  surmounting  the  French  flag.  Among  the  booty  captured 
from  the  tribe  of  £1  Ouffia,  under  the  government  of  the  Due  de  Rovigo, 
there  were  sold  at  Bab  Azoun,  ear-rings  stained  with  blood,  and  brace- 
lets still  attached  to  the  severed  wrist !  The  example,  too,  of  burned 
harvests  and  razzias  was  sometimes  contagious ;  and  we  did  not  always 
content  ourselves  with  imitating  the  Arabs  merely  in  the  costume  of  our 
zouaves  or  spahis.  Add  to  this  all  sorts  of  hideous  speculations  under- 
taken by  traders,  who,  in  their  savage  greed,  went  the  length,  it  is  said, 
of  using  human  bones  as  raw  materials,  and  building  with  the  remains 
of  tombs ! 

*  Brother  ofM.  Godefroi  Cavaigoac,  whom  we  have  seen  figure  so  nobly  in  the  repub- 
Jicaii  itnigglefl. 
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The  go  rem  men  I  ought  lo  have  sent  Iroops  enough  inlo  Arnca  lo  bring 
it  into  tubjeetioi^and  it  had  not  done  so;  it  ought  to  have  taken  colon i- 
^atiofi  into  its  own  haiuls^  ond  k  had  abandoned  it  to  private  specula- 
tors, who  would  of  course  be  followed  by  bandg  of  hungry  adventurers. 
Noihiijg,  therefore,  of  all  that  was  passing  In  Africa^  was  what  it  was 
by  the  essential  uuture  of  things ;  yet  it  wiH  readily  be  guessed  what 
weapons  such  a  history  furnished  to  those  who,  like  MMi  Desjobcrt  and 
Passy^  hati  always  augured  ill  of  our  establishment.  The  Chamber,  on 
its  pan,  regarded  the  question  otily  in  a  narrowband,  consequently,  false 
point  of  view:  instead  of  seeking  to  solve  the  problem  by  embracing  it 
in  its  whole  extent,  it  limited  credjis  with  dejilorable  parsimony,  was  in- 
cessaniiy  calling  for  a  reductiou  in  iho  effective,  and,  in  a  word,  higgled 
with  the  conquest,  Tlie  result  was  to  perpetuate  the  irregularity  of  the 
operations,  the  useless  eipeditiona,  the  ravages,  the  alternations  of  anarchy 
and  oppression. 

No  one  was  more  convinced  that  Marshal  Clauzei^  of  the  necessity  of 
i  large  and  bold  system.  Impatient  to  enforce  his  views,  he  left  Africa 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  repaired  to  Pari?* 

Before  setting  out,  he  had  decided  that  an  Intrenched  camp  should 
be  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tafna,  so  that  the  French  garrison  of 
Tlemsen  might  communicate  more  promptly  with  the  town  of  Oran  and 
the  sea.  It  was  lo  realize  this  project  ihat  General  d^Arlanges  pro- 
ceeded with  3000  men  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tafna,  w  liich  he  reached,  after  vigorou^sly  repulsing  Abd*el*Kader  in  n 
glorious  encounter.  The  works  were  begun.  Cut  the  Arabs  blockaded 
the  garrison  of  Tlemsen,  which  began  to  stand  in  urgent  need  of  being 
succoured  and  revictualled.  General  d'Arhnges  having  advanced  with 
1500  men  to  reconnojire  the  enemy,  was  suddenly  assailed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  iwo  leagues  from  ilie  camp,  by  nearly  10,000  men,  Arabs  and 
men  of  Morocco.  Unequal  as  were  the  numbers  the  battle  was  obsti- 
nate. Hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  Arabs,  who  rushed  upon  them, 
furious  and  bellowing,  to  seize  ihem  man  to  man,  the  French  displayed 
singular  courage,  strewed  the  earih  with  dead,  and  made  their  way  back 
to  their  camp  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Comt>es,  General  d'Ar- 
langes  having  been  wounded. 

The  state  of  things  was  critical :  the  camp  was  surrounded  by  ene^ 
mies:  the  coast  was  stormy,  and  vessels  could  not  arrive;  General 
RnpTitet,  who  supplied  Marshal  Clauzel's  pi  ace  for  a  time  in  Algiers^ 
was  too  weak^  and  himself  too  much  threatened  to  send  aid.  France, 
warned  in  time, did  not  forget  her  children  in  their  hour  of  danger;  and 
whilst  Colonel  de  la  Rue  was  ordered  by  M.  Thiers  to  demand  satisfac- 
lion  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  4-SOO  men  appeared  on  the  beach  of 
the  Tafna,  commanded  by  General  Bugeaud. 

The  vengeance  taken  was  prompt  and  signal.  General  Bugeaud 
visited  succei'sivefy  Oran  and  Tlemsen  and  returned  to  the  camp  of  the 
Tafna ^  which  he  quitted  again  on  the  5th  of  July,  1836,  to  lead  a  con- 
voy of  500  camels  and  300  mules  to  Tlemsen  under  the  protection  of 
six  regimeuls,  a  battalion,  and  the  native  auxiliaries.  The  emir  hA.d 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  effort :  and  on  atrmng  ^\  iV'fc  fot^  <Sf\  i^^^v^^^ 
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General  Bugeaud  found  before  him  7000  men,  including  1200  regular 
infantry.  In  vain  Abd-el-Kader  displayed  great  bravery,  combined  with 
remarkable  ability;  his  army,  driven  back  to  a  ravine,  was  cut  to  pieces. 
In  order  to  escape  the  death  they  saw  before  them,  many  of  the  Arabs 
threw  themselves  pell-mell  from  a  perpendicular  cliff;  but  chasseurs  and 
Toltigeurs  awaited  them  below,  and  made  a  frightful  slaughter  of  them. 
The  victory  of  the  Sickah  shook  the  moral  force  of  the  emir  to  its  very 
foundations :  many  of  his  allies  abandoned  him. 

In  Paris,  meanwhile.  Marshal  Clauzel  was  urging  the  government  to 
a  decisive  resolution.  "  If  we  confine  ourselves,"  he  said,  "  to  occupying 
the  seaboard,  we  may  look  to  be  pitched  into  the  sea." 

fiut  many  minds  were  appalled  at  the  idea  of  a  complete  unlimited 
occupation.  M.  de  Broglie's  definition,  **  Algiers  is  a  box  at  the  opera," 
had  been  prodigiously  successful  among  the  doctrinaires,  men  who  often 
wanted  largeness  of  views,  and  who,  in  some  measure,  justified  Talley- 
rand's saying,  "  Nothing  is  lighter  than  a  heavy  doctrinaire." 

As  for  the  king,  the  possession  of  Algiers  gave  him  less  uneasiness 
than  his  fondness  for  Ehigland,  and  his  eagerness  for  peace  had  made  it 
generally  supposed.  For  the  English  made  little  display  of  their  jealousy, 
not  thinking  us  capable  of  maintaining  our  conquest;  and  the  king  weli 
knew,  that  the  war  of  Algiers  was  not  one  of  that  sort  which  tends  to 
become  universal.  "  It  matters  little,"  he  said,  with  great  happiness  of 
expression,  "  if  a  hundred  thousand  cannon  shots  be  fired  in  Africa ; 
they  are  not  heard  in  Europe." 

There  remained  M.  Thiers;  and  of  all  persons  of  eminence  he  was 
the  only  one  who  had  strong  inclinations  on  the  subject  of  Africa. 
The  basis  of  his  notions  was  imperialism  ;  he  liked  Algiers  as  a  nur- 
sery for  soldiers.  If  our  troops  did  not  learn  there  to  stand  immovable 
before  the  cannon's  mouth,  they  would  at  least  become  inured  to  fatigue, 
they  would  learn  to  make  light  of  danger,  to  support  privations,  to  lead 
the  life  of  the  bivouac,  to  surmount  nostalgia.  These  were  the  con- 
siderations that  attached  M.  Thiers  to  Africa,  the  more  so  as  our  battles 
there  brought  into  salient  relief  true  soldiers,  men  like  Changarnier, 
Lamoriciere,  Bedeau,  Cavaignac,  and  Duvivier,  who  might  one  day  be 
opposed  to  Europe  in  arms,  with  safety,  confidence,  and  pride. 

The  conceptions  of  M.  Thiers,  we  see,  were  not  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  principle  represented  by  France  in  the  world.  He  had, 
no  more  than  the  Governor-general  of  Algeria,  raised  his  mind  to  the 
idea  of  colonization  by  the  state,  an  idea  which  appeared  impracticable, 
only  because  it  was  great.  To  extend  the  military  possessions  of  France; 
to  secure  her  along  the  African  coast  maritime  positions,  whence  she 
might  command  the  Mediterranean ;  to  protect  that  sea  in  time  of 
peace,  and  to  let  loose  corsairs  upon  it  in  war  ;  nothing  more  than  this 
was  contemplated  hy  M.  Thiers  as  among  the  consequences  of  the 
conquest     It  was  a  great  deal,  and  too  little. 

But  if  he  entertained  only  confined  views  as  to  the  future  destiny  of 
Algeria,  at  least  he  saw  clearly  what  exertions  it  was  important  to  make 
in  order  to  bring  it  under  subjection.  He  was  aware  that  the  mischief 
arose  solely  out  of  mismanaged  war ;  that  the  flame  once  kindled,  there 
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was  50  aliernative  but  lo  extinguish  it  vigorously  or  to  run  from  it ;  that 
half  measures  were  ao  encouragement  to  the  Arabs,  a  cause  of  weakness 
to  the  arm)\  of  ruin  to  the  budget,  and  an  infallible  raeani  of  sooner  or 
later  wearing  out  ihe  patience  of  France  and  bringing  her  to  abandon 
the  conquest,  tie  had,  therefore,  no  diffituThy  in  coming  to  an  under- 
standing wjtti  Marahul  Clauzel  as  lo  the  measures  to  be  adopted.  Bend- 
ing over  the  map  of  Africa,  he  followed  with  Baiiafaction  the  details  of 
the  plan  for  a  campaign.  He  authorized  the  marshal  to  march  on  Con- 
stantino, grafited  him  more  forces  than  he  asked  for^  and  fearing  lest 
the  governor-generars  daring  should  f>rompi  him  to  undertake  ihe  expe* 
dition  with  slight  resources,  he  enjoined  him  not  to  march  from  Bona 
except  upon  a  written  order  under  his  hand.  As  for  the  execution  of 
the  plati.  this  belonged  to  the  department  of  the  minister  at  war,  ind  it 
Wis  10  him  the  governor-general  had  to  address  himself 

According  to  Marshal  Clauzel,  the  Brst  thing  requisite  to  be  done  in 
Africa  was  lo  wrest  Constant ina  from  Ahmed  Bey*  Ahmed  persofiiBed 
Turkish  nacionality  in  the  east,  as  Abd-el-Kadet  person ihed  Arab 
nationality  in  the  west.  Constantina  was  con  mooted  with  Tunisj  and 
Africa  with  the  Porte,  by  ties  at  which  we  could  legitimately  express 
our  displeasure.  Should  the  Sutian  think  of  disposing  of  the  irivesliture 
of  Tunis,  this  would  be  quite  enough  to  lead  to  a  rapture  between 
France  and  the  Porte,  Thus  the  project  of  conquering  Constnntina 
rested  on  considerations  of  the  utmost  gravity. 

But  to  attempt  such  an  enterprise  MarsfiMl  Clauzel  had  demanded 
30,000  fighting  men,  a  corpis  of  native  cnuntry  of  5000,  4000  auxiliary 
cavalry,  and  that  the  campaign  should  begin  on  the  loth  of  September 
at  the  latest;  above  all,  that  3000  or  4000  men  shouM  be  instantly 
marched  for  Bona. 

With  4000  men  at  Bona  we  should  have  secured  our  camp  at  Drt5han 
from  Ahmed  J  we  could  have  proceeded  to  Gheimn,  and  made  it  the 
depot  for  the  troops  and  mnierkl  required  in  the  siege  at  Constant inaj 
and  thus  have  gained  several  leagues  of  territory.  No  doubt  the  Arabs 
would  then  have  joined  ust*  and  would  have  offered  us  the  necessary 
means  of  transport,  which  would  have  given  a  heavy  blow  beforehand 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Seybouze  to  Ahmed's  power  and  inBuence. 
Theje  reasons,  which  Marshal  Clauzel  urged  with  great  force,  were 
admitted,  and  the  instructions  sent  to  General  Rnpatel  were  in  accord- 
ance with  them. 

Some  days  aflerwards,  the  marshal  set  out  lo  restime  the  reins  of 
command;  but  hardly  had  he  touched  the  Algerine  shore  when  the 
cabinet  of  the  22nd  of  February  tottered.  Thereupon  Marshal  Maison, 
as  if  fearing  to  leave  after  him  the  glory  of  the  expedition  agreed  on, 
hastened  to  write  lo  Marshal  Clauzel,  that  "the  arrangements  ordered 
Wire  indeed  quite  conformable  to  the  verbal  communications  had  ivith 
iiveral  of  the  king's  ministers,  but  they  had  not  undergone  any  delibera- 
tion in  council ;  that  it  was  for  the  new  cabinet  to  refuse  or  accord  its 
sanction  to  them,  and  that  until  then,  it  behoved  to  take  no  binding  or 
compromising  step,  to  keep  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  actual  occu- 
pation^ and  within  thoie  of  the  disposable  effective  ^M  vW  V^t^x-^^v^^ 
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credits."     At  the  same  time  the  sending  of  the  troops  destined  for  Bona 
was  suspended. 

This  counter  order  so  strange,  so  little  expected,  threw  Marshal 
Clauzel  into  a  stupor.  He  foresaw  the  mischief  that  would  flow  from 
all  this  uncertainty  and  hesitation,  and  he  had  the  pain  to  find  himself 
not  mistaken.  Bona  harassed  by  Ahmed,  the  camp  of  Dr^ham  attacked, 
the  trihes  on  which  we  counted  detached  from  us  and  chastised  by  the 
bey  of  Constantina,  the  operations  to  have  been  directed  against  Ghelma 
retarded  at  a  period  when  every  delay  added  to  the  sum  of  the  chances 
against  us,  such  were  the  fruits  of  that  ministerial  instability,  of  that 
policy  without  vigour  or  continuity,  which  characterizes  the  constitu- 
tional regime. 

While  things  were  at  this  pass,  M.  de  Ranc^,  Marshal  Clauzel's  aide- 
de-camp,  having  brought  from  Paris  the  news  of  the  formation  of  the 
M0I6  ministry,  the  governor's  anxieties  were  redoubled.  The  fall  of  M. 
Thiers  deprived  his  projects  of  a  supporter;  the  winter  was  approach- 
ing ;  the  general  effective  in  the  regency  did  not  exceed  28,000  men, 
equivalent  to  scarcely  more  than  23,000  fighting  men.  Matters  admit- 
ting of  no  delay,  the  marshal  despatched  M.  de  Ranc^  to  Paris,  with 
orders  to  apply  for  a  re'mforcement  of  10,000  men. 

The  ministers  of  the  6th  of  September,  found  themselves  in  a  very 
embarrassing  position  as  regarded  Africa.  On  the  one  hand,  they  did 
not  wish  to  exceed  the  credits,  to  compromise  their  responsibility  to  the 
Chamber,  and  to  let  themselves  be  hurried,  in  pursuance  of  the  course 
begun  by  M.  Thiers,  into  a  system,  the  boldness  of  which  appalled 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  to  them  a  hard  thing  to  have  to 
abandon  an  enterprise  from  which  the  nation  promised  itself  glory  and 
profit:  should  they  not  thereby  run  the  risk  of  augmenting  the  popu- 
larity of  M.  Thiers,  and  discrowning,  as  it  were,  their  own  accession? 
Thus,  tossed  about  between  conflicting  feelings,  they  decided  that  the 
expedition  should  take  place,  but  without  any  notable  increase  of  means, 
and  they  confined  themselves  to  sending  to  Africa,  in  order  to  complete 
a  general  effective  of  30,000  men,  battalions  which  had  already  set  out 
when  M.  de  Ranee  arrived. 

M.  de  Ranc^  having  set  forth  the  business  on  which  he  was  sent, 
was  answered  with  a  refusal,  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  only  figure  in 
the  despatches  was  that  of  30,000  men.  In  vain  he  explained  that  Mar- 
shal Clauzel  had  requested  30,000  fighting  men,  not  30,000  men  inclu- 
sive of  the  sick  and  the  wounded;  in  vain  he  insisted  that  the  marshal 
had  furthermore  considered  indispensable  a  corps  of  native  infantry  and 
4000  auxiliary  cavalry :  the  ministers  invariably  recurred  to  the  written 
figures  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  verbal  promises. 

In  other  respects,  and  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  themselves,  they 
were  far  from  disapproving  of  the  expedition,  as  is  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  a  letter  written  by  General  Bernard,  minister  at  war, 
to  the  marshal,  on  the  22d  of  October,  1836 :  "  Monsieur  le  Marechal, 
I  acquainted  you  by  my  telegraphic  despatch  of  yesterday,  that  I  have 
learned  with  satisfaction  that  you  are  undertaking  the  expedition  against 
Constaatina,  and  that  you  have  no  uneasiness  as  to  the  result.    I  •H' 
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nounced  to  you  at  the  iume  time,  that  Ills  Roya]  Highness  Monaeigneur 
}e  Due  cie  Xemours  is  eiurusted  to  your  eare,  that  the  prince  will  arrive 
in  Toulon  on  the  2Sth,  and  will  embark  immedi^itely  for  Bona.-- 

Tha  approbation  wnsf  thus  ineontesiitble  and  explicit^  iniisrrmch  as  one 
of  the  king^s  sons  took  p:irt  iti  tlie  expedition  ;  and  if,  in  a  subsequent 
dcBpaich  of  the  3rd  of  November,  General  Bernard  remarked  to  the 
marshal,  that  the  government  had  not  onkrcd  but  only  authorized  the 
expedition  ogaJnst  Cousianlina^  the  oidy  concluaioD  to  be  draivn  thence 
is,  thai  the  ministry  unfairly  took  measures  either  to  profit  by  the  suo* 
cess  of  ihe  enterprise,  or  to  rid  itself  of  responsibihiy  for  its  defeat. 

What  was  the  marshal  to  do?  Thus  met  by  a  refusal  which  frustrated 
bb  plans,  and  deprived  him  of  means  he  felt  to  be  indispensable  to  hi« 
flucces§^  should  he  thro^v  up  his  command?  Should  he  leave  to  the 
Count  de  Damrdmont,  who  had  been  sent  to  611  his  place  if  vacated, 
the  conduct  of  an  enterprise  so  imporiant,  so  decisive!  Or  eiseiwith* 
out  surrendering  his  command,  should  he  declare  that  the  time  for  act- 
ing had  passed  away,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  postpone  an  e^ipedition 
thenceforth  rendered  doubtful  by  a  miserly  policy  and  pernicious  delayat 

This  latter  would  have  been  the  best  course  ;  but  tlie  enterprise  had 
long  been  announced  ;  it  kept  the  public  attention  on  the  alert;  it  wai 
to  be  the  crowrting  point  of  favourite  projects ;  it  attracted  one  of  the 
king's  sons  ;  it  had  already  made  so  much  noise  among  the  Arabs  that  it 
might  seetn  imperative  in  honour  to  execute  it.  The  marshal  determined 
to  proceed  to  the  end. 

Besides  Jouasouf^  whom  he  had  named  bey  of  Constantina,  had  never 
ceased  to  urge  him  to  confidence  :  What  was  to  be  feared  ?  The  affair 
would,  in  fact,  be  nothing  more  than  a  military  promermde;  the  tribes 
were  disposed  to  submit;  Constantino  would  not  wait  for  an  attack,  btit 
would  hasten  to  open  its  ^tes.  Such  promises  tlattered  the  marshars 
secret  inclinations,  he  yielded  to  them,  and  the  troops  received  orders  to 
rendezvous  at  Bona,  which  was  to  be  the  point  of  departure. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  November,  and  the  sky  did  not  fail  to  give  m 
ominous  warnings.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents  day  and  night;  the  moun- 
tains were  covered  with  ^now.  The  soldiers^  exhausted  with  seo-sickness, 
were  huddled  together  in  unwholesome,  ill-sheltered  barracks,  where  they 
were  seized  with  fever.  Sickness  increased  frightfully  j  on  the  eve  of 
the  departure  two  thousand  men  were  in  the  hospitals, 

And  then  ttie  inundation  of  the  plain  intercepted  communication,  and 
prevented  the  bringing  in  of  provisions  and  the  purchose  of  mules. 
Joussouf,  from  whom  fifteen  hundred  were  expected,  was  forced  to  confess 
that  he  would  have  ditHcalty  in  collecting  five  hundredi  and  in  fact  that 
number  was  not  completed^ 

But  nothing  could  shake  Marshal  Clauzet^s  resolution*  General  de 
Eigny  had  !ed  the  way  with  his  brigade.  On  the  Ihh  of  November, 
1^34),  the  rains  had  ceased,  die  marshal  bailed  the  6rst  sunbeam  an  a 
hippy  token,  and  the  army  began  its  march  the  following  day.  It  num- 
beFcd  in  all  seven  thousand  men,  carrying  provisions  for  fifteen  days. 

A  horrible  storm  come  down  on  the  convoy  in  the  camp  of  Drehau. 
Of  two  bundled  Knd  tweniy  t>%tn  belonging  to  the  c^t^iom^sasv^^  ^^^^n^ 
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half  ran  away  and  escaped,  terrified  by  the  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  march  continued,  toilsome  and  uncertain.  Five  hours  were  spent 
in  dragging  the  artillery  five  miles  over  the  drenched  clay ;  and  to  lighten 
the  labour  of  dragging  it  through  the  mud,  some  of  the  ladders  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  escalading  Constantina,  were  thrown  under  the  wheels. 
On  the  15th,  the  troops  reached  the  Roman  ruins  of  Ghelma;  on  the 
17th,  they  crossed  the  Seybouze ;  and  on  the  i9th,  they  arrived  at  Raz 
Oed  Zenati.  They  had  not  yet  encountered  any  enemies,  and  had  seen 
but  a  few  Arabs  here  and  there  engaged  in  agriculture.  But  on  the 
20th,  some  horsemen  appeared  on  the  heights,  and  shots  were  heard. 
Then  the  boldest  might  well  conceive  some  gloomy  forebodings, 
the  want  of  munitions  aud  provisions  rendered  a  long  conflict  im- 
possible. Rain,  snow,  and  frost  had  prevailed  violently  through  the 
night ;  several  soldiers  had  their  feet  frost-bitten,  some  had  died  of  cold ; 
Constantina,  already  perceived  in  the  disiance,  seemed  to  recede  before 
the  advance  of  our  troops.  At  last  at  noon,  the  21st  of  November,  the 
hills  that  concealed  it  having  been  surmounted  one  afler  the  other,  it  sud- 
denly presented  itself  before  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  protected  by  a 
ravine  of  immense  depth,  at  the  bottom  of  which  roared  the  Oued  Rum- 
mel,  and  which  presented  for  scarp  and  counter-scarp  a  perpendicular 
rock.  The  marshal  expected  to  find  the  gates  open,  an  illusion  too 
obstinately  fostered,  which  was  soon  dissipated  by  two  cannon  shots  from 
the  ramparts,  and  the  red  flag  hoisted  on  the  principal  battery. 

Now  the  army  arrived  before  the  town,  exhausted  by  nine  days'  march, 
during  which  they  had  to  contend  incessantly  against  the  unmitigated 
fury  of  winter,  to  cut  down  trees,  break  rocks,  and  render  the  rugged 
sides  of  the  mountain  practicable  for  the  artillery  and  wagons.  Their 
clothes  were  drenched  in  rain  ;  there  was  no  bivouacking  except  in  the 
mud.  The  baggage  wagons  remained  stuck  fast,  half  a  league  in  the 
rear.     The  snow  was  falling  in  sheets.     Hardly  any  victuals  remained. 

Thus  it  was  not  a  siege  that  could  be  attempted,  but  only  a  coup  de 
main. 

The  army  had  come  upon  a  plateau  connected  with  the  town  by  a 
very  narrow  bridge ;  and  it  had  in  front  a  ravine  sixty  metres  (sixty  five 
yards^  wide,  rock  walls,  proof  against  mine  and  ball ;  and  a  very  strong 
double  gate,  which  could  only  be  reached  by  a  narrow  way,  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  houses  and  the  gardens. 

The  weak  side  of  Constantina  was  on  the  south,  where  the  only 
defence  of  the  city  was  a  plain  wall  commanded  by  the  plateau  of 
Koudiat  Aty. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  impossible  to  convey  the  eight-pounders  thither, 
over  ground  in  which  the  wheels  sank  to  the  axle,  and  which  was  cut  by 
the  Oued  Rummel,  now  unusually  swollen  by  the  rains. 

Marshal  Clauzel  determined,  therefore,  to  direct  the  principal  attack 
against  the  gate  of  the  bridge,  whilst  he  ordered  General  de  Rigny  to 
march  with  the  brigade  of  the  advanced-guard  to  the  heights  of  Koudait 
Aty, 

There  were  three  water  courses  to  cross  besides  the  Rummel,  now 
converted  into  a  torrent,  and  the  soldiers  were  sometimes  up  to  the  mid* 
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die  in  water*  The  wind  and  hail,  toOp  beat  In  their  fiices  so  vioJen% 
that  they  were  forced,  froro  time  lo  time,  to  halt  und  turn  their  backs  to 
ihe  storm.  Scarcely  had  they  rieared  the  hills  that  precede  the  plateau 
of  Koudiat  Aty,  when  they  were  assailed  with  sharp  volleys  from  various 
points  of  a  Moslem  cemetery.  Sheltered  by  the  tombs^  a  great  number 
of  Arabs  from  the  town  appeared  resohed  vigorously  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage of  the  French,  The  latter  were  short  of  powder;  they  charged 
the  Arabs  with  the  bayonet,  carried  the  position,  aud  established  them- 
selves on  the  plateau.  But,  Ahmed  Bey^  who  had  left  his  lieutenant, 
Ben  Aissa,  in  command  of  Consiantina,  while  he  himself  kept  a-Qeld 
with  his  cavalry,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  advanced-guard  brigade,  on 
the  morning  of  the  22tl,  at  the  moment  when  the  Kabyles  were  attack- 
ing it  in  front,  and  the  Turks  were  spreading  themselves  out  on  its 
right  flank.  The  situation  wad  critical;  the  valour  of  the  French  did 
not  leave  the  victory  for  a  moment  doubt fui,  and  the  enemy  was  repulsed 
on  all  points  at  once. 

Whilst  thi^s  was  passing  on  the  heights  of  Koudiat  Aty^  a  new  mis- 
fortune befel  the  arjny,  1 1  having  been  found  impossible  to  extricate 
the  baggage  that  had  remained  behind  from  the  mud,  the  soldiers  ihtt 
escorted  the  wagons  began  to  pillage  before  abandoning  them,  ttod, 
drenching  themselves  with  brandy  to  beguile  the  hunger  that  tormented 
them,  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  yataghans  of  the  Arabs. 

The  22d  of  November  was  employed  by  the  main  body  in  cannrmad- 
ing  ihe  gate  of  the  bridge,  and  preparing  to  storm^  On  the  St3d  the 
artillery  continued  to  play ;  and  the  brigade  of  the  advanced-guard, 
called  once  more  to  the  hghl,  charged  and  overthrew  the  bey*a  troops* 

Night  being  come,  two  simultaneous  attacks  were  ordered,  one  on  the 
Mansourah  side,  against  the  gate  of  the  bridge,  the  other  on  the  Kou* 
diat  Aly  side,  agamst  the  gate  Bab-el-Oued.  in  the  former^  which  was 
but  an  heroic  eHbrt  ag a inift  obstacles  too  numerous,  General  Trezel  was 
shot  through  the  neck.  The  latter,  led  by  Colonel  Duvivier  ;  cost  the 
lives  of  two  ofQcera  of  the  highest  hopes.  Captain  Grand  and  Com- 
mandant Richepanse^  It  failed,  too,  for  want  of  sufficient  means;  a?ces 
were  wanting  to  break  down  a  gate  strengthened  with  iron,  on  which  no 
iifipression  could  be  made  with  bayonets  and  butts  of  muskets. 

The  elements  had  conspired  against  the  French;  the  supply  of 
victuals  was  reduced  to  a  ration  of  rice  and  a  biscuit  per  man ;  there 
remaitied  ammunition  scarcely  more  than  enough  for  thirty  cannon 
shots ;  wherever  the  enemy  had  been  met  face  to  face^  he  had  been  put 
to  Bight:  the  signal  for  retreat  was  given. 

The  commandant,  Changarnier  formed  the  extreme  rear  with  his  bat- 
talion. At  the  moment  he  was  reaching  the  plateau  of  Mansourah^ 
swarms  of  Arabs  bore  down  on  the  French,  lie  immediately  formed 
his  battalion  into  square,  and  turning  to  his  soldiers,  said  lo  them,  '*  My 
lads,  let  us  look  those  fellows  in  the  face.  They  are  six  thousand  ;  you 
are  three  hundred  -  It  is  a  fair  match."  This  said^  he  waited  until  the 
Ambs  were  within  pistol  shot,  when  a  folley  from  two  ranks  strewed 
the  earth  with  men  and  horses.  The  enemy,  astonished  and  terriftedf 
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fled  headlong,  and  thenoeforth  followed  the  intrepid  army  only  at  a 
distance. 

The  retreat  was  admirable.  The  troops  formed  an  oblong  square,  in 
the  midst  of  which  a  space  was  kept  sufficient  for  the  ambulance  and 
the  wagons.  The  spahis  marched  at  its  head;  the  two  flanks  were 
composed  of  infantry.  The  rear,  commanded  by  General  de  Rigny, 
consisted  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  Lines  of  flankers,  supported  by 
squadrons  of  chasseurs,  protected  all  the  faces  of  the  square.  The 
hero  of  the  Arapiles,  the  great  warrior  who  had  saved  20,000  French- 
men from  the  attacks  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  brought  them 
off  safely  from  before  a  victorious  army,  now  appeared  in  all  his  old 
lustre.  With  steadfast  look  and  calm  countenance.  Marshal  Clauzel 
provided  for  every  thing  with  wonderful  presence  of  mind,  and  diffused 
around  him  the  unshakable  confidence  with  which  he  himself  was  ani- 
mated. The  soldiers,  worthy  of  their  leader,  ceased  not  to  advance  in 
good  order,  the  horsemen  generously  giving  up  their  horses  to  the  iova- 
lids,  and  the  superior  officers  holding  the  wounded  by  the  hand  to  aid 
them  in  their  march.  A  story  is  told  of  a  soldier  who  dropped  down, 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  who,  when  an  officer  asked  him  if  he  could 
not  go  on,  replied:  ''My  head  will  be  off  in  a  few  minutes;  but  take 
ray  cartridges,  I  would  not  have  the  enemy  use  them  against  you." 
Touched  by  the  man's  courage,  the  officer  alighted,  placed  the  poor 
soldier  on  his  horse,  and  led  it  himself  by  the  bridle  to  Ghelma. 

But  it  was  impossible  but  that  the  retreat  should  have  been  a  distress- 
ing one.  Hunger  was  severely  felt,  and  added  to  the  fatigues  of  the 
march;  and  whenever  the  word  was  given  to  halt,  whole  battalions 
stretched  themselves  on  the  ground,  like  corn  lodged  by  rain  and  wind. 
The  Arabs  pursued  the  harassed  column  with  hideous  avidity;  every 
now  and  then  soldiers  who  could  go  no  further,  were  left  behind,  and, 
covering  their  heads  waited  in  mute  resignation  until  the  enemy  came  up 
and  decapitated  them.  Charges  were  often  made  to  snatch  from  certain 
death  wretches  who  had  fallen  from  weariness ;  but  all  could  not  be 
saved. 

Towards  dusk,  on  the  25th  of  November,  the  number  of  laggards 
was  increasing;  and  it  being  observed  by  the  officers,  that  the  night 
would  deliver  to  the  enemy  some  victims  whom  there  would  then  be  no 
possibility  of  saving,  General  de  Rigny,  who  commanded  the  rear,  sent 
to  Marshal  Clauzel  to  ask  him  to  slacken  his  speed ;  and,  receiving  no 
reply,  he  went  forward  himself  as  far  as  the  ambulance,  allowing  some 
words  to  escape  him  that  betrayed  exaggerated  uneasiness;  a  real  impro- 
priety, no  doubt,  but  which  was  magnified  beyond  measure,  and 
provoked,  on  the  marshal's  part,  an  order  of  the  day  of  crushing 
severity.* 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1836,  the  army  passed  the  night  at  Drehan, 
and  on  the  1st  of  December  it  re-entered  Bona. 

*  The  conduct  or  General  de  Rigny  having  been  aflerwards  investigated  by  a  council 
of  war,  be  was  acquitted.  He  had,  besides,  displayed  brilliant  courage  under  the  walls 
ofConstaotioa. 
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The  losses  sustainedf  amounted  to  443  men  killed  or  dead  of  cold, 
and  228  wounded.  But  in  Fmnce  the  miig:niiiide  of  tKe  evil  wha 
measured  less  by  the  number  of  tbe  dead  than  by  ihe  nature  of  the  occur- 
rences ttmt  had}  as  it  were,  set  a  fatal  aeaJ  upon  this  so  much  longed  for 
expedition.  The  teiegraphic  despatches,  too,  mtetrupted  by  fog  or  night, 
hiid  conveyed  llie  dismal  news  only  bit  by  bit,  and  thus  prolonged  the 
public  anxiety.  But  the  saddest  thing  was  the  use  to  which  political 
passions,  rampant  on  all  aiders,  sought  to  turn  the  event.  Who  waa 
answerable  for  our  misfortunes  l  8uoh  was  the  theme  of  rancorous,  un- 
sparing controversy.  In  Marshal  ClauzePs  conduct  there  had  been  the 
rash  prcGipitation  of  a  general,  whose  plans  had  been  overthrown,  and 
the  heroism  of  an  old  soldier ;  hii  enemies  insisted  only  on  what  aflbrded 
a  handle  to  their  hositlity,  and  were  not  ashamed  to  lacerate  his  heart 

After  all,  public  opinion,  far  from  being  cast  down,  declared  more 
impetuously  and  energetically  than  ever  for  the  preservation  of  Africa. 
The  whole  French  soul  vowed  from  that  moment  the  capture  of  Con- 
stfintinri.  Even  under  the  smart  of  the  mast  cruel  reverses,  under  the 
burden  of  the  heaviest  sacriBces,  the  instinct  of  the  people  tended  with 
astonishing  accuracy  and  fidelity  to  the  greatness  of  France,  and  Ihe 
acconiplisihment  of  her  duties  towards  the  world  ;  and  merely  by  the  in^ 
vincible  ardour  of  our  will,  it  might  be  seen  that  it  was  by  viriue  of  a 
really  providential  law  that  we  had  the  Mediterrsinean  to  render  French^ 
and  Algeria  to  keep. 


CHAPTER   VTL 

An  act  which  seemed  the  prelude  to  an  amne§ty  had  marked  the 
mccaision  of  the  Mole  administration :  the  castle  of  Ham  contained  no 
more  prisoners. 

Before  this  time  three  celebrated  physicians,  Roatan,  Ferrus,  and 
Andralf  had  been  directed  by  the  government  to  vi^it  ihe  prisoners  in 
Ham,  whose  health  was  affected*  Two  oniy  of  the  ex-ministers,  MM.  de 
Peyronnet  and  deChantelauze  then  consented  to  receive  the  visits  of  the 
physicians,  who,  afler  a  conscientious  infesligation^  came  to  the  con- 
clusion^ tliat  they  could  not  declare  in  their  re[>ort  for  the  necessity  of 
enhirging  the  captives.  Afterwards,  however,  on  the  17th  of  October, 
]d»16,  MM.de  Peyronnet  and  de  Chantelau^e^  whose  indispositions  had 
incrensedt  were  authorized  to  re^iide  on  parole,  the  former  at  Monferrand 
m  the  department  of  La  Gironde,  the  latter  in  the  department  of  the 
l^ire.  As  for  MM.  do  Polignac  and  de  Guerncm  Ranville,  they  had 
refused  to  address  to  ihe  government  uf  Louis  Philippe  an  application 
thut  seemed  to  them  incompattble  with  iheir  oaths.  But  the  death  of 
Charles  X.  having  released  them  from  their  allegiance,  they  asked  to  be 
tranMferred  to  a  maisan  de  sant^^  und  on  the  2'M  of  November,  1830,  an 
ordonuance  appeared,  which  commuied  the  penalty  ^tckuci^^^<&^  s^^%. 
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de  Polignac  to  twenty  years'  banishment  beyond  the  realm,  and  aatho- 
rized  M.  de  Guernon  Ranvilte  to  reside  on  parole  in  the  department  of 
Calvados. 

Thus  M.  Mol^  seemed  from  the  outset  to  separate  himself  from  the 
policy  of  his  predecessors.  Furthermore,  the  king  had  narrowly  escaped 
another  attempt  at  assassination,  on  the  very  day  of  the  opening  of  the 
Chambers ;  and  this  persistent  regicidal  epidemic  proved  plainly  how 
ineffectual  severity  was  for  the  preservation  of  the  throne. 

The  year  1837  began  with  keen  parliamentary  conflicts.  MM.  de  Dreux 
Brez^  and  de  Noailles  put  forth  eloquent  complaints  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  and  these  were  repeated  and  enlarged  on  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  M.  Thiers  had  a  defeat  to  avenge,  and  power  to  regain ;  and 
surrounded  by  heated  and  panting  friends  he  awaited  M.  Mole  in  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  hoping  to  convict  him  of  helpless  inefficiency  and  to 
put  him  down. 

Spain,  drowned  in  its  own  blood,  was  then  the  object  on  which  all 
eyes  were  turned.  It  was  for  having  desired  to  preserve  it  from  civil 
war  that  M.  lliiers  had  fallen :  Spain,  therefore,  was  the  subject  on 
which  the  dispute  began. 

The  part  filled  by  M.  Mol^  in  this  quarrel  had  neither  eclat  nor  gran- 
deur, as  M.  Thiers  proved  with  great  impetuosity.     He  proved  that  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  considered  in  its  spirit,  and  not  merely  in  the  letter, 
bound  up  with  the  conservation  of  Isabella's  crown  the  destinies  of  the 
constitutional  monarchy,  which  had  arisen  in  France  out  of  the  storm  of 
July ;  that  intervention  in  Spain  was  imperatively  commanded  us  by  our 
alliance  with  the  English ;  that  in  crossing  the  Pyrenees  to  fight  Don 
Carlos,  the  elect  of  absolutism,  it  was  the  cause  of  constitutional  govern- 
ments we  were  to  have  maintained  in  the  face  of  nations,  and  in  the  way 
that  became  Frenchmen,  proudly,  and  sword  in  hand  ;  that  we  could  not 
thus  abandon  the  Peninsula  wiUiout  losing  our  influence   there,  exces- 
sively lowering  our  consideration,  and  depriving  ourselves  beforehand  of 
that  good  and  faithful  rear-guard  which  the  friendship  of  Spain  would 
afford,  if  ever  an  European  coalition  returned   upon  us  from  the  north. 
Replying  to  those  who  saw  no  difference  between  the  system  of  the  1 1th 
of  October,  that  of  the  22d  of  February,  and  that  of  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, which  he  was  attacking,  "  The  difference,"  he  said,  "  is  this :  the 
first  granted  Spain  but  inefficient  aid ;  the  second  wished  to  give  her 
efficient  aid ;  the  third  will  not  give  her  any."   Then  dexterously  availing 
himself  of  the  fears  with  which  the  French  middle  classes  regarded  the 
first  clamours  of  the  Spanish  democracy  and  its  stormy  proceedings,  he 
hiiited  to  the  French  bourgeoisie  what  might  be  the  possible  chastisement 
of  its  apathy.     For  aAer  all,  Spanish  juntas  springing  up  tumultuously  in 
all  quarters ;  Torreno  overthrown  by  Mendizabal,  Mendizabal  by  Isturitz; 
constitutional  Spain  driven  per  force  into  the  arms  of  the  democratic 
party ;  the  swords  of  the  demagogues  striking  at  the  gates  of  San-Ilde- 
fbnso,  because  the  government  could  not  put  down  the  Carlists  in  Na- 
varre; in  a  word,  riot  in  the  very  apartments  of  Christina,  and  Isabella's 
monarchy  on  the  point  of  falling  to  the  ground  between  the  banded  satel- 
lites of  the  old  despotism  and  the  enraged  insurgent  partisans  of  the  con* 
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stttution  of  1912 :  did  not  all  this  loudly  orgue  the  selfishneas  of  those 
statesmen  who  opposed  the  intervention ,  and  the  folly  of  their  prudence  t 
These  were  impressive  considerations:  M,  Mole  urged  in  opposilion 
to  them  the  manifest  elasticity  of  the  terms  in  which  the  treaiy  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  was  expresaed^  ihe  mischiefs  of  a  random  policy,  the 
necessity  of  husbanding  the  gold  and  blood  of  France  for  French  inter* 
estSj  and  the  importance  of  avoiding  war  where  every  thing  was  ruled 
by  accident  Whatever  weight  such  arguments  might  have  with  an 
assembly  long  enslaved  to  fear»  M.  Mole  would  hardly  have  triumphed 
over  his  adversary  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  array  htm  against  himself. 
In  fact  J  M.  Thiers  had  varied  in  his  policy  with  regard  to  8pain.  In- 
toxicated by  the  flatteries  lavished  on  him  by  Austrian  diplomacy,  he 
bad  repudiated  intervention  in  a  despatch  dated  March  IH,  a  fatal  de- 
ipatch  which  M,  Mol^  read  from  the  tribune,  extolling  its  wisdom  with 
triumphant  irony. 

The  discussion  also  revived  the  recollection  of  Conseifs  affair^  tbqt 
base  intrigue  in  which  the  name  of  France  had  been  implicated.  Vainly 
did  M.  Odilon  fiarrot  ask  for  explanations  respecting  a  mystery,  the  dis- 
grace of  which  attached  to  the  last  months  of  the  cabinet  over  which  M. 
Thiers  had  presided.  M.  Thiers  alleged  that  A«  had  not  knmsn  ali^  and 
he  cast  the  responsibility  on  M.  Ga^parin^  who  stammeringly  cast  it  on 
M.  deMonialivet.  The  laiierwas  not  in  the  Hall  at  that  moment.  The 
next  day  he  contented  himself  with  writing  an  arrogant  tetter  to  his  col- 
leagues^ declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  answer  for  his  acts;  but  he  did 
not  give  the  expected  eTplanBiions;  and  the  Chamber  deemed  itself  3ati»> 
fied  when  it  was  thus  braved  t  whether  it  w:is  that  it  was  frightened  by 
the  imminence  of  the  scandalous  exposure^or  that  it  respected  its  secret 
protector  in  the  person  of  M.  de  Moo  tali  vet. 

The  ministry  of  the  Gih  of  September  came  out  victorious  from  a 
mo»t  perilous  trial ;  but  its  existence  was  not  the  more  assured  tor  all 
that,  since  it  contained  within  it  the  seeds  of  dissolution, 

Sound  judgment,  an  elocution  without  showy  qualities,  but  adequate 
and  sober,  much  self-commend,  presence  of  mind  and  coolness  of  temper, 
ability  in  dealing  with  men,  ail  that  is  acquired  in  habitual  commerce  in 
the  greit  concerns  of  the  world^  experience  in  businesSi  a  policy  learned 
in  the  Echont  of  the  Empire,  and  consequently  a  taste  for  despotism,  but 
joined  with  this  u  singular  facility  for  bending  to  the  force  of  circun^ 
stances,  little  elevation  of  views,  no  boldness  in  carrying  those  views 
into  execution,  a  restless  and  too  easily  irritated  vanity  "  such  vvere  the 
qualifications  and  defects  with  which  M.  Mole  entered  on  ofRce. 

M.  Guizot  could  have  pardoned  him  had  he  occupied  the  first  place 
in  the  councjl*  without  pretending  to  lord  it  over  it;  but  M.  Mole,  as 
prime  minister,  would  take  the  lend  of  his  colleagues,  and  this  was  tn^ 
tolerable  to  M.  Guixot^  who  was  jealously  bent  on  personifying  ihe  whole 
cabinet  in  a  ^secondary  post,  and  claimed  an  influence  proportioned  to 
the  dislike  with  which  he  was  reg-irded  elsewhere,  M>  Mole,  in  pre, 
sence  of  M,  Goizot,  was  patrician  susceptibility  at  issue  with  pride. 
The  former  was  vexed  iit  having  to  contend  for  supremacy ;  the  latter 
affected^  tow&rds  the  mart  who  disputed  it  with  him,  ^^otl  vA  ^^tv\%\i\^» 
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toou8  amazement  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  insalting.  Theact 
came  a  secret  implacable  duel  in  which  legislative  conceptions,  political 
designs,  the  employment  of  agents,  measures  the  most  general  in  appear- 
ance, served  but  as  weapons  for  jealousy.  We  could  adduce  a  thousand 
proofs  of  this:  af^w  will  suffice,  and,  perhaps,  the  reader  will  find  the 
▼ery  puerility  of  certain  details  instructive. 

It  was  M.  Guizot,  as  we  have  seen,  who  had  placed  M.  Gasparin  in 
the  ministry  of  the  interior,  where  he  was  to  be  all-powerful.  M.  Gas- 
parin's  presence  in  the  council  was,  therefore,  very  annoying  to  M.  Mol^. 
Great,  therefore,  was  the  delight  of  the  prime  minister,  when,  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  address,  he  saw  his  unfortunate  colleague  reduced  to  the 
extremity  of  letting  fall  from  the  tribune  insignificant,  embarrassed  ex- 
cuses, that  well  deserved  the  murmurs  they  excited.  The  case  was 
plain ;  M.  de  Gasparin  was  lost  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber ;  afler  so 
clear  a  demonstration  of  his  oratorical  insufficiency  would  M.  Guizot  still 
dare  to  uphold  him?  It  was  evidently  impossible;  the  moment  was 
come  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  a  rival  influence.  So  thought  M. 
Mol^ ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  M.  de  Gasparin  bad  so 
broken  down,  he  expressed  his  sentiments  on  the  matter  very  freely,  in 
the  house  of  Madame  de  Boignes,  whose  salon  had  a  political  importance 
at  that  period.  The  next  day  the  prime  minister  went  to  M.  Guizot's, 
to  fasten  upon  him  the  dilemma  of  either  accepting  the  ministry  of  the 
interior  or  of  suffering  M.  de  Montalivet  to  fill  it  in  lieu  of  M.  Gasparin. 

M.  Guizot  had  expected  this,  and  his  mind  was  already  made  up. 
The  moment  M.  Mol^  entered  he  cried  out:  **l  know  what  you  are 
come  to  propose:  the  ministry  of  the  interior?  I  accept  it."  At  these 
words,  uttered  with  an  imperious  air,  and  in  an  arrogant  tone,  M.  Mole 
started,  and  with  a  sudden  change  of  thought,  asked  to  retain  as  his  col- 
league the  very  man  on  whose  dismissal  he  had  intended  to  insist. 

Meanwhile,  news  was  spread  abroad  that  filled  ministers  with  trouble 
and  confusion.  The  judicial  proceedings  as  to  the  conspiracy  of  the 
30th  of  October,  1836,  had  begun  on  the  6th  of  January,  and  the  cabi- 
net had  received  intelligence  of  the  result  amidst  the  last  rumours  excited 
by  the  discussion  of  the  address. 

Among  the  accomplices  of  Napoleon's  nephew,  MM.  de  Persigny, 
Lombard,  Gros,  Petrey,  Dupenhouat,  and  de  Schaller  were  in  default ; 
seven  prisoners  appeared :  Colonel  Vaudrey,  the  chefs-d'escadron  Par- 
quin  and  de  Bruc,  lieutenants  Laity  and  de  Querelles,  M.  de  Gricourt, 
and  Madame  Gordon.  Since  1830,  public  curiosity  had  certainly  not 
been  stinted  of  extraordinary  trials,  but  all  things  concurred  to  give  this 
one  a  peculiar  and  striking  physiognomy :  the  rank  of  the  accused,  most 
of  them  military  men ;  the  glorious  past  days  of  some,  the  youth  and 
spirit  of  the  others;  that  imperial  revolt  which  touched  the  chords  of  so 
many  reminiscences ;  Louis  Bonaparte  sailing  unharmed  to  distant  lands; 
among  the  physical  evidences  the  eagle  with  outspread  wings ;  the  court 
established  in  Strasbourg,  a  city  at  once  republican  and  warlike,  placed 
on  the  highway  of  our  victories,  and  with  all  its  German  externals  per- 
haps the  most  French  among  our  cities;  and  to  sum  up  all  in  a  word, 
the  Rhine  flowing  some  miles  from  the  spot  where  the  judges  sat,  that 
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Rhine  which  Napoleon  had  crossed !  Never  was  seen  such  a  spectacle : 
lh€  siujnga  began  ui  earty  morn  rug,  Uui  before  dnwu  the  approaches  lo 
ihe  ynlms  de  justict  were  always  thronged  with  excited  groups^  and 
women  were  seen  pressing  forward  to  (he  doors  with  lanterns  in  iheir 
handa* 

The  demennour  of  the  prisonera  corres^ponded  to  the  interest  they  ex- 
cited* His  devotion  (o  the  inetnory  of  the  Emperor  inspired  Command- 
ant Parquin  with  words  of  siugular  force  and  truth,  Madame  Gi>rdon, 
endowed  with  a  natural  eloquence,  enhanced  by  the  energetic  character 
of  her  beauty  J  redeemed  whatever  was  offensive  in  her  usual  position  as 
a  couspirJilor  by  ihe  vivacity  of  her  political  convictions,  MM*  dc  Que^ 
relle^^  de  Griaourt,  and  de  Brue,  sustained  their  examination  with  asfu^ 
ranee,  and  Colonel  Vaudrey^  with  a  firmness  such  as  quite  befitted  a 
soldier,  though  now  and  then  mingled  with  embarrassment.  But  none 
of  the  prisoners  excited  a  stronger  interest  than  Lieutenant  Laity.  He 
was  a  young  man  full  of  courage^  his  looks  were  sad,  his  countenance 
transparent,  serious,  impassioned,  Iti  throwing  himself  into  an  enter- 
prise in  wliit^h  there  was  nothing  but  danger  on  all  hands^  he  had  feU 
that  he  gave  pledges  lo  death*  Beaten,  he  refused  to  defend  himself, 
and  he  was  only  pre ruiled  on  to  do  so  by  showing  him  how  far  his  deter- 
mination would  be  prejudicial  to  his  companions  in  misfortune.  In 
presence  of  ihe  judges  he  was  calm  and  indomitable  ;  he  expressed  him- 
self nobly,  without  art  or  effort,  and  concisely  like  a  soldier:  "  I  am  a 
republican,'^  he  said,  "  and  I  followed  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  only  be- 
cause I  found  in  him  democratic  opinions."  The  depositions  of  the 
witnesses  gave  occasion  to  various  incidents  that  added  to  the  impression 
produced  by  the  whole  affair*  Colonel  Tallandier  having  related,  that 
in  Brre^ling  Commandant  Parquin  he  had  torn  off  one  of  his  general's 
epaulettes:  "It  is  very  true/'  cried  the  latter,  "that  M.  Tailandler  in- 
sulted me,  he  eould  do  ^o  with  impuniiy ;  1  was  his  prisoner."  And 
these  words  occasioned  an  exchange  of  others  and  of  looks  between  the 
two  soldiers,  the  meaning  of  which  no  one  could  fail  to  guess. 

Abroad,  emotion  was  continually  increasingt  The  whole  town  rang 
with  loudly  expressed  wishes  lor  the  acquittal  of  the  prison  em*  '*  Vwtnt 
lei  ffpittioHs  du  Lkuttnatii  LmitfT  was  shouted  in  the  streets.  A  trial 
won  in  a  manner  by  the  august  shade  of  Napoleon,  was  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Banaparlists  a  marvellous  victory.  The  republicans  were  most  eager 
to  have  the  authority  of  the  reigning  king  weakened  and  decried.  Many 
pursued  no  other  object  than  the  huindiation  of  the  ministry.  All 
agreed  in  masking  the  designs  of  hate,  or  the  prontpiings  of  passion  by 
appealing  to  the  principle  of  equality  :  for  was  it  possible  to  I  ay  hands 
on  the  accomf>lices  of  I^>uis  Bonaparte,  when  Louis  Bonaparte  himself 
was  exalved  above  the  reach  of  punishment?  The  injustice  in  ihis  case 
would  be  flagrant.  Such  were  theargumenis  noisily  urged  in  the  salons, 
the  cafes,  the  hotels » and  the  breweries  ;  and  the  jurors  could  not  moife  a 
step  without  encountering  symptom  a  and  expressions  of  feeling  thit 
eould  not  hut  have  a  crmtagious  effect  upon  them. 

There  was  nothing,  even  to  Ihe  very  choice  of  the  nvocnts^  but  was 
of  a  nature  itrungly  to  favour  the  prboners.     M.  Ferdius^tid  ^la^w^A  h^^s* 
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the  bearer  of  a  name  rendered  illustrious  by  political  conflicts ;  M.  Par- 
quin,  a  celebrated  member  of  the  Parisian  bar,  appeared  to  defend  the 
life  or  liberty  of  a  brother ;  M.  Thierret  enjoyed  a  great  reputution  for 
learning;  M.  Liechtemberger,  Madame  Gordon's  advocate,  had  acquired 
in  Alcase  the  influence  of  virtue  adorned  by  talent.  As  for  M.  Martin 
(of  Strasbourg)  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  reputation  he  was  after- 
wards to  acquire ;  but  already  he  might  be  honoured  and  regarded  as  a 
republican  without  blemish,  a  man  in  whom  austerity  of  conviction  and 
firmness  of  character  were  associated  with  rare  simplicity  of  manners 
and  exquisite  gentleness. 

Attacked  by  the  procureur-gindral,  M.  Ross^e,  with  an  intemperance 
that  contrasted  very  unfavourably  with  the  moderation  of  M.  Girard,  the 
procurer  du  rot  for  Strasbourg,  the  prisoners  were  eloquently  defended. 
Each  of  the  avocats  pleaded  successively,  and  in  various  forms,  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  before  the  law.     As  for  M.  Parquin  he  had  but  to  give 
free  course  to  his  feelings  of  brotherly  affection  to  win  all  hearts :  "  O, 
my  venerable  mother !"  he  exclaimed,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
'*  thou,  who  at  eighty-two  years  of  age  hast  fallen  again  on  restless  days 
and  sleepless  nights,  thou  who  accusest  Heaven  for  not  having  sooner 
withdrawn  thee  from  the  earth,  I  see  thee,  I  hear  thee  saying,  '  Parquin, 
what  hast  thou  done  with  thy  brother  V     Ah,  my  good  and  venerable 
mother,  dry  thy  tears.    Thy  son !  An  Alsacian  jury  will  restore  him  to 
thee."     Sobs  were  heard  on  all  sides,  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  an  in- 
describable scene  of  tender  emotion  that  the  court  was  adjourned.    The 
next  day,  January  18,  1837,  at  the  moment  the  jury  entered  the  court, 
many  cried  out :  "  Acquit !  Acquit !"     Intense  anxiety  was  depicted  on 
every  face.     But  when,  the  jurors  having  resumed  their  sittings,  their 
foreman  pronounced  these  words :  "  On  my  honour  and  my  conscience, 
before  God  and  before  men,  upon  all  the  questions  the  answer  of  the 
jury  is :  No,  the  accused  are  not  guilty,"  there  ran  through  the  audience 
a  murmur  of  satisfaction  that  could  hardly  be  suppressed  by  the  respect 
due  to  justice.     Presently,  the  reading  of  the  verdict  of  acquittal  by  the 
registrar  allowing  all  present  to  give  free  utterance  to  their  feelings,  the 
late  prisoners  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  their  advocates ;  every 
one  thronged  around  them  with  congratulations,  and  the  hali  rang  with 
shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  jury  !  The  Alsace  Jury!"     The  same  enthu- 
siasm prevailed  outside  the  court-house.     The  town  of  Strasbourg  put 
on  the  appearance  of  a  holiday;  a  sumptuous  banquet  was  given  to  the 
ex-prisoners,  and  the  excitement  was  prolonged  by  a  duel  between  Colo- 
nel Tallandier  and  Commandant  Pan^uin,  in  which  the  latter  received  a 
rather  severe  wound,  after  having  himself  put  his  adversary  in  danger. 

The  issue  of  the  Strasbourg  prosecution  struck  the  ministers  with 
consternation.  The  king  was  particularly  mortified  by  it.  The  non- 
commissioned ofhcer  Bruyant  had  recently  attempted  an  insurrection  at 
Vendome  with  the  republican  flag;  the  tendency  to  plot  was  increasing; 
implacable  animosities  were  germinating  in  the  darkness  that  shrouded 
secret  societies ;  a  journeyman  mechanician,  named  Champion,  was 
detected  in  planning  a  scheme  of  regicide,  and  strangled  himself  in 
prison,  before  it  could  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  he  left  any  accom- 
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ffie#'hiEbiTid.  All  these  thtogs  hung  beavj  on  Louts  Philippe's  hearts 
Aceuftomed  when  he  was  but  a  prince  of  the  bloo«l  to  I  he  pte^isure  of 
ioljtnry  promenadef!^  he  groaned  over  his  lost  freedoni}  and  chafed  at  (hat 
rexationfl  eatitioii  wtih  which  lie  was  compelled  to  guard  agaln&t  ih^ 
machinations  of  his  many  invisible  foes.  Tliai  there  sho^ild  have  min^ 
gled  with  his  feelings  of  depresf^ion  bursts  of  indignation,  and  a  desire  to 
cut  short  every  new  attempt  by  rigorous  measures,  was  of  course  quite 
natural :  but  there  was  abuse  in  this  lendoncj  to  estabhsh  a  vast  system 
of  repression,  smd  the  blame  devolved  on  ministers,  Swayed  by  their 
iDutual  jealousy,  MM.  Guizol  and  Mole  kept  inces^^nt  watch  upon  ench 
other  about  the  king,  vying  for  hh  preference,  keenly  looking  out,  with- 
out perhaps  confessing  it  to  themselves,  for  the  first  symptoms  of  his 
wishes  to  catch  at  his  favour,  and  exaggerating  whatever  corteey>tion 
entered  his  mind,  with  shameful  emulation  in  subserviencyt  Thu^  ihey 
vied  with  each  other  in  nurturing  the  anxieties  and  the  vigilant  cares  of 
tbtir  master.  To  put  down,  became,  as  it  were,  the  watchword  of  the 
council,  and  the  best  man  was  he  who  should  most  promptly  propose  the 
ievere^t  measures. 

M.  Mol^  then  conceived  a  project  such  as  could  never  have  been 
executed  except  in  a  period  of  crisis,  or  under  the  sw*ay  of  an  absolute 
iutbority.  Uis  scheme  was  to  obtain  for  die  ministry  the  right  of 
removing  from  Paris  any  one  who  should  ^em  a  little  too  dangerous. 
It  was  a  downright  plagiarism  of  the  hi  di$  suspecis  (law  of  the  sus- 
pected), M.  Guizot  did  not  approve  of  the  proposal,  but  feared  ihat  if 
he  openly  opposed  it  his  rival  would  take  advantage  of  it  in  the  race  they 
were  running  for  influence.  He  consulted,  therefore,  with  his  friends, 
and  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  undertook  to  mediate  with  AL  Mole, 
The  interview  had  all  the  desired  success,  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne 
obeervedj  that  the  measure  was  one  of  incalculable  scope;  that  it 
savoured  of  a  system  of  rmq}s  detat;  that  a  crisis  alone  could  justify  the 
employment  of  such  means;  that  it  was  not  expedient,  atler  so  many 
efforts,  to  exhibit  France  as  in  a  revolutionary  condition.  M.  Mole 
yielded,  but  not  without  ill-humour^  and  finally  it  was  agreed  to  stop  at 
three  bills  evidently  marked  with  the  same  impress.  The  first  was  to 
this  e^ect,  that  when  crimes  provided  for  by  certain  determined  laws 
should  have  been  committed  by  mililary  men  and  civilians  jointly,  the 
latter  should  be  tried  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  the  former  before 
the  councils  of  war.  The  second  bill  was  Ibr  the  establishment  of  a 
prison  itt  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  for  the  reception  of  transported  citizens. 
The  third  menaced  with  impri-fionmenc  whoever  having  knowledge  of 
plots  against  the  king^s  life  should  fail  to  give  information  of  the  same. 

At  the  same  time,  as  if  to  render  pro6 table  to  the  king's  fortune  the 
dangers  incurred  by  Ins  person,  miuisters  invited  the  Chamber  to  bestow 
a  rich  apanage  on  the  Due  de  Nemours^  and  to  give  the  Queen  of  the 
Belgians  a  dowry  of  1*000,000  francs  out  of  the  money  of  the  tax-payers. 

The  first  of  these  laws,  which  has  remained  famous  under  the  name 
of  **kw  of  disjunction/'  was  a  work  of  anger,  a  cruel  revenge  for  the 
Strasbourg  verdict :  it  shocked  the  public  conscience.  What!  different 
judges  for  the  self-same  Cfimcl     The  causes  divided  ^h.^tvv^^  Oi^^\i^^^ 
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wem  identical  1    And  mho  knows  but  that  within  9  few  pntm  of  iW 

iribtma]  by  which  soldiers  should  bo  condenined  to  ii>         '  11% 

another  tribunal  would  acquit  ihdr  acoomplices?   Th^  itie 

Chain  bar  was  tremendous.  M.  Dupiti  aine,  began  the  iiiu&i  iilb 
uni^qualled  force  and  spirit^  whikt  his  sentinneutfi  derived  fiecvim 
weight  from  his  >vell-known  attachment  to  the  government,  at' wlndihr 
mude  himaelf  on  this  occasion  the  adversary.  Never  had  his  phtek^naoij 
been  more  expressive,  his  ge^luie  more  vivacious,  his  voice  mora  me^ 
dant,  his  eloquence  more  sparkling.  Calling  to  mind  th:it  the  prtnofle 
of  indivisibility  had  been  held  aaored  by  n\l  cjiminaJL^Si  ancient  mi 
tnodein^  he  showed  how  thi»  principle  was  put  beyond  reach  of  mmak 
in  despotic  slates  no  less  than  in  turbulent  democracies ;  he  showed  bov 
it  had  been  respected  even  at  a  period  when  there  were  lunsdidifiu 
royal,  nianorial,  provostal,  ecclesiastical,  universifirian;  he  diovcd  n 
surviving  revolutions^  traversing  ages,  and  Anally  standing,  aJways  mau^ 
ing  erect  amid  all  the  ruins  accomulated  by  history.  Then  gokug  10  ibc 
very  heart  of  the  quesiionj  wherefore,  said  he^**  when  m  chma  u  ct/m^ 
m  it  ted  conjointly  by  tnililary  men  and  simple  cittxenSp  whr  reform  ktn 
recourse  to  an  exceptional  jurisdiction  wah  regard  to  the  fomtef  t  Art 
juries  averse  to  discipline  in  the  nnny  ?  Do  they  prefer  dborderf  B» 
you  think  the  proprietor  and  the  merchant  Jire  not  nware,  ihit  iPitlom 
order  the  fruit  of  their  labour  and  industry  would  be  jeopardised, ani 
that  discipline  in  the  army  is  the  pledge  of  their  repose f"*  Fntto^m 
to  consider  consequences^  *'  Military  justice,  Messienra/*  be  said,  **it^ 
quires  to  have  its  sentences  promptly  escecuted.  Wdl  yay  eseenle  tk 
sentence?  You  forego  the  advantage  of  confronting  the  wituemes,  l( 
on  the  onntrary,  you  postpone  the  execution^  your  witnessea  111  ihtA  cat 
are  men  condemned  to  death.  And  what  can  be  more  cruel  tlm  lo 
hold  the  stroke  of  death  suspended  over  a  man* a  head  ^r  three  or  li«i 
months  f  Do  you  not  see  that  his  agony  will  be  augoicnlrij^  dfitiblMl! 
But  f  see  something  more  terrible  still  in  these  two  iriabctffMM 
separately.  If  those  who  are  accused  before  the  cotmcil  ofwat  ireoi^ 
demued,  the  public  accuser  will  present  himself  brfmc  Itie  jury  vitl 
their  heads  in  his  hand  as  it  were,  and  cull  for  the  hoidc  of  %hm  aUimr 
Rising  to  more  general  considerations  the  orator  proceeded  Uiuii  **T«Bi 
law  destroys  ihe  sentiment  that  makes  tlte  good  soldier,  Cbai 
which  tells  the  soldier  he  is  a  citizen.  VN  hai  auache«  the  diilditf 
country  is,  that  lie  thinks  of  his  father's  house,  of  his  hrld,  of  ibc 
Itry  where  rest  the  ashes  of  Ins  ancestors,  and  to  uljirh  liU  i^i^fi 
be  gathered.     It  is  all  belongjng  to  his  little  nati  Ht^ 

great  one  dear  to  him Good  citizens  mal 

Juatice  is  one  h\  France,  said  Napoleon  ;  a  man 

ts  a  aoldier.     (Yoti  understand  hint^ — Napokon  t  ►>iji » 

The  offences  of  the  soldiur  must  be  subjected  to  the  1  fi 

civil   tribunals*     Yes,  it  mtisi   be   so,  except  in  ^' 

carries  every  thing  along  with  it;   it   ia  the  st.. 

At'  puinl  liif  that  ^ 

«c     .  ,,     Whall  wh 

ibe  «upptataiou  of  which  the  wtiolc  bUi^  i«  1  .  u  ia  414^4 
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Ihit  shall  have  the  right  of  supprewing  it!  Now  i\w  iiiRtitiitioii  ol'  ihn 
jury  is  society  itself.  ....  If  you  riialce  the  army  u  oirpomiuMi,  um-M 
u  the  clergy  was  formerly;  if,  afier  pulling  arum  iiiiu  iin  hiifiiiii,  ynu 
invest  it  with  the  right  of  administering  ju hi icx'  un(Ji;r  urmM,  you  iilfiliriiii* 
the  functions  of  justice,  you  are  no  longer  nociiity,  you  iJ<'tf«gitii'  your 
rights  to  armed  men  who  may  use  them  againul  thi;  country  umJ  your- 
selves." 

To  destroy  the  effect  of  this  vigorous  harangue,  which  waa  m-titHitUti 
by  the  speeches  of  AIM.  Delefrpaul,  de  i»tA\»^fy,  and  Ni«;«/«l,  a  im/wmJuI 
orator  was  requisite,  and  M.  de  i^martinfr  pr<:M;nt<-d  hifn»<  If.  \U:  htynu 
by  denouncing  the  ufiparaileJed  scandal  «if  the  Kir4%li«/ijrg  ><rfJj<;i.  \U- 
was  amazed  and  mdignant  at  so  much  favour  lihovrn  i/#  fich  Anfiug 
rebels;  and  as  for  the  irnpurjiiy  grantfrd  tli*rir  JfradT  Uy  lh<:  roy^l  cji 
mencT,  be  dweJt  on  ihe  fact  frjat  Jy^ji  Bofiap^ri*;  |j«/i  t/iiu  pi^t  lyiji  «/f 
ihe  pale  of  the  comuK^i  Jsiv  fn'm  \\ih  day,  %it«"ri  ^/lifiithMj  t/>  th«:  flf^'/'/ 
of  his  name,  l^e  bad  been  Mti^ju:,  U}  tbe  fdiNCftrtt'/rj  *A  u^.  M^t^,  mfh 
perpetual  cule.  Wbai  iryMUf^,  «hi  u«tre  jn  «;<'/« if«j^  j..fu  v^  ;/fvh», 
when  guihv.  by  an  eio€^.»'Aa.  y^.Avju  frrn  wii**,!*  m.  h**;  »vH*-ri'; 
when  innoceoi  ?  AriC  t'y::*--**!.^  i;i«  'wt  Jtii'g'e  ii»cv.^»'M>»  iit'j  •/••!* 
beguiled,  by  vi^atn^u:  c.c  •.•t.-^t  ;uriai«i  *'*«*MA'-rti  ••>.  r«.»i4,;  tu^yvj 
lo  mppear  ai  Ui*ir  iat  *  W  t*  r  TWr;f  '^5j*>.  v^  t  iT'.yiK  t^At»>  c  \fi:u*yiy  •  r 
to  recti i  iiie  ex»acai:«t  v.  i  wrLW;  iif  Tt>>»5*^  i'Jt  ^.^li'^-c  •/.•.♦  .-'i  '  A«^ 
oording  lo  M.  ot  L*.!iitr-.:j»r   r.  »m  ?*»^cf-..    '.•-  '.«.#.►  •/'M.tv-.v«t  *,/«  ^jo* 

lav.  a  ]a«  afitr  b.  *:Lt=_»  v.  juir..?»  ^iiivt  vfi»:ijv*-»  v.'^iia  i /.» *.  vi  n  ■  «"» 
nes.  '■ore  a  z.i.Kra*:itr  -J.  fv«..i.  ii^'i:'irtjr.i'r.  »!  ivi.  *..*  ".fci*vy.  «  '^.v* 
harly  ser***  jwim  i!:'-iji- 

iC.tll"".    LUL  Mil*-!!       tiL      ''•rt        V  a«    C#^'.iVulf*^Jt    1/      -Ii*    '^/'mx  iM     ri  i 

fciiC  nr.r»  --ii-jr-  ,•!  '.  irt.  :  t'\f>?.^  *  j.^»  "-^.hM  i  «  ^r »  •/  i-u^ 
pSTKii  triuiis:  iiri*rt  A"  7 -r^t-  ;i;-i'>rt  i  *!  '.n*  «^ii»*  niL-.i-*  «^-»^.'/-' 
1*  Ui*  TV* '.•■Uli'.Hiii""    rikfi;*.!:     t.:*t    .:^W"»i^   V-#u' •        Jbu     :••     .  !.•..#•> 

BlfaO^  lil*  •!  :.  '••'rr'-  -.-.  I  f  ...  "^  .-..♦  '.  r  i  ..«  •.  .-.--••  ''^•.  .»•-»; 
Tr're:    LjL   li.»    •;ir.-:-l     .     'n    .'■   vr;j:j_     .im      .:     ■^.•^     r.j.-.i      ..<•     •.•  f  .,.^ 

is  nu**~r».*i  «i  ■•-ii.  -^  '-  ■•  *;  ■■■••-  ■  •-'  •  ••:■■  j'  •- /  ■  /--../.  i  .■  .  ■/ «• 
or  Ili'«^   :t  '  !:-■"■       *5.--r*      -.       .-••     ^i'  »--  •,    .vr.-.',     ■  .    /,  ;     •»•..#•;  r /i 

Hi'iUiC    >f    I'f^t    .'■    L   •- -'-    '-.      '     •    -"  J-r-.-r-      ti  .;•>'.  ,•     r«      /       /..   ..    /: 

rinf  u^iif^t   '-^»  .!    •    . -  '     -^    '-  ^    .■>....*         *.    :.!'..  I  ■         .'.  '  T' 

tt^nr.  >i  *:•*  "---•'       '  '-    ;  -    ■    »>-'•--     -*-    /  j^*  •        '     -         •— . 

lilt     '  *•-..■•  -r  -•-:•"  --        ..        .-    "..        .*      -•--.-        '-»•.  .-.'       /  '    s. 

aCTl!'.! 'X    :r-"'-rflp^-.     *  -*rr     -  '•     ;:     ;  .  *-         -  .  .-      »      L>   ■  •    *-    .■    .-    .-, 

aOlir^L    Uf*    n:.V-''«-      -.»••-.-.?•  :•■■..•        :.  -        ■*      *y  .  -    .-  ,      -     ' 

Ti't*'.   ;•  J    i-    *.  "*    i-     »         -■-         -*-     -j..-^  '■ '   s^'    *■'     -    AT-      ,1 

Fir  :i>^  :t-.  *i:,.-   .    •-•■■  •  ■.    -•.   <y^^r<-  k^    < ^- ,  •    • .-.'. 
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were  identical !  And  who  knows  but  that  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
tribunal  by  which  soldiers  should  be  condemned  to  death  for  rebellion, 
another  tribunal  would  acquit  their  accomplices?  The  opposition  in  the 
Chamber  was  tremendous.  M.  Dupin  ain^,  began  the  attack  with 
unequalled  force  and  spirit,  whilst  his  sentiments  derived  peculiar 
weight  from  his  well-known  attachment  to  the  government,  of  which  he 
made  himself  on  this  occasion  the  adversary.  Never  had  his  physiognomy 
been  more  expressive,  his  gesture  more  vivacious,  his  voice  more  mor- 
dant, his  eloquence  more  sparkling.  Calling  to  mind  that  the  principle 
of  indivisibility  had  been  held  sacred  by  all  criminalists,  ancient  and 
modern,  he  showed  how  this  principle  was  put  beyond  reach  of  assault 
in  despotic  states  no  less  than  in  turbulent  democracies ;  he  showed  how 
it  had  been  respected  even  at  a  period  when  there  were  jurisdictions 
royal,  manorial,  provostal,  ecclesiastical,  universittirian ;  he  showed  it 
surviving  revolutions,  traversing  ages,  and  finally  standing,  always  stand- 
ing erect  amid  all  the  ruins  accumulated  by  history.  Then  going  to  the 
▼ery  heart  of  the  question,  wherefore,  said  he,  "  when  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted conjointly  by  military  men  and  simple  citizens,  wherefore  have 
recourse  to  an  exceptional  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  the  former?  Are 
juries  averse  to  discipline  in  the  army?  Do  they  prefer  disorder?  Do 
you  think  the  proprietor  and  the  merchant  are  not  aware,  that  without 
order  the  fruit  of  their  labour  and  industry  would  be  jeopardized,  and 
that  discipline  in  the  army  is  the  pledge  of  their  repose?"  Passing  on 
to  consider  consequences,  '<  Military  justice,  Messieurs,"  he  said,  **  re- 
quires to  have  its  sentences  promptly  executed.  Will  you  execute  the 
sentence?  You  forego  the  advantage  of  confronting  the  witnesses.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  you  postpone  the  execution,  your  witnesses  in  that  case 
are  men  condemned  to  death.  And  what  can  be  more  cruel  than  to 
hold  the  stroke  of  death  suspended  over  a  man's  head  for  three  or  four 
months?  Do  you  not  see  that  his  agony  will  be  augmented,  doubled? 
But  I  see  something  more  terrible  still  in  these  two  trials  carried  on 
separately.  If  those  who  are  accused  before  the  council  of  war  are  con- 
demned, the  public  accuser  will  present  himself  before  the  jury  with 
their  heads  in  his  hand  as  it  were,  and  call  for  the  heads  of  the  others!" 
Rising  to  more  general  considerations  the  orator  proceeded  thus :  **  Your 
law  destroys  the  sentiment  that  makes  the  good  soldier,  that  sentiment 
which  tells  the  soldier  he  is  a  citizen.  What  attaches  the  soldier  to  the 
country  is,  that  he  thinks  of  his  father's  house,  of  his  field,  of  the  ceme- 
tery where  rest  the  ashes  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  which  his  own  are  to 
be  gathered.     It  is  all  belonging  to  his  little  native  land  that  renders  the 

great  one  dear  to  him Good  citizens  make  good  soldiers 

Justice  is  one  in  France,  said  Napoleon  ;  a  man  is  a  citizen  before  he 
is  a  soldier.  (You  understand  him — Napoleon !  Such  was  his  notion.) 
The  offences  of  the  soldier  must  be  subjected  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
civil  tribunals.  Yes,  it  must  be  so,  except  in  the  army,  for  the  army 
carries  every  thing  along  with  it ;  it  is  the  state  journeying  abroad. 
Another  capital  point  is,  that  society  must  not  abdicate  the  functions  of 
self-guardianship.  What !  when  a  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  in 
the  suppression  of  which  the  whole  state  is  interested,  it  is  not  society 
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all  have  the  right  of  auppresiing  h!  Now  the  mstitulion  of  the 
society  ttueir  «...  If  you  make  the  army  a  corporation^  auch 
as  ihe  clergy  was  formerly;  if,  after  pulimg  artna  into  its  hands,  you 

ve«t  it  with  the  right  of  administering  justice  uodor  arms,  you  abdicate 

e  functions  of  justice,  yoti  are  no  longer  society,  you  delegate  your 
rights  to  armed  men  who  may  uie  them  a  gain  at  the  country  and  your- 
selves/' 

To  deatroy  the  effect  of  this  vigorous  harangue,  which  was  seconded 
the  speeches  of  MftL  Delespaul,  de  Golbt'ry,  and  Nieod,  a  powerful 
orator  was  requisite,  and  M.  de  Lamartine  presented  himself.  He  began 
by  denouncing  the  unparalleled  scandal  of  the  Strasbourg  rerdict.  He 
was  atnn^ed  and  indignant  at  so  much  favour  shown  to  such  daring 
rebels;  and  as  for  the  impunity  granted  iheir  leader  by  the  royal  cle- 
mency ^  lie  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  Louis  Bonaparte  had  been  put  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  common  law  from  the  day,  vvhen  punished  by  the  glory 
of  his  namCf  he  bad  been  visited,  by  the  discretion  of  the  state,  with 
perpetual  esile.  What  injustice  wag  ihere  in  allowing  him  to  profit, 
when  guihy,  by  an  e^^cepiional  position  from  which  he  had  auflfered 
when  innocent?  And  supposing  that  the  king's  indulgence  had  been 
beguiled,  by  what  right  did  twelve  jurymen  summon  the  royal  majesty 
to  appear  at  their  barl  Was  it  their  office  to  avenge  violated  principles, 
to  recall  tlie  executive  to  a  sense  of  respect  for  alighted  ecjuality  ?  Ac^ 
cord  tug  to  M.  de  Lamartine,  it  was  needful  to  take  precautions  against 
such  abuses,  by  adopting,  at  lea>*it  as  a  transitory  measure,  the  proposed 
law,  a  law  after  all  easy  to  justify,  since  otTences  committed  by  military 
men,  wore  a  character  of  special  aggravation  which  demanded  a  peeu* 

rly  severe  jurisdiction^ 

A  long  tumult  followed  the  delivery  of  this  speech.  M.  Charamaule 
appeared  upon  the  tribune  to  refute  it,  and  the  struggle  went  on.  The 
bill,  supported  by  MM*  Para  tit,  Moreau  (de  la  Meurthe),  Perail,  Mag- 
noncourt^  and  Martin  (du  Nord),  was  denounced  by  the  opposition  with 
naore  and  more  vivacity.  M^  Chaiic  d'Est*Ange  called  it  a  law  of  sus- 
picion ^igainst  juries.  M.  Teste  placed  it  in  the  same  sinister  category 
as  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  the  provostal  courts.  But  the  violence 
of  the  partisans  of  the  bill  grew  with  the  very  vehemence  of  the  attacks 
made  upon  it.  Oversleppiug  the  limits  laid  down  by  ministers,  General 
Tirtet  did  not  shrink  from  proposing,  that  in  cases  wherein  the  crimes 
in  c[ueition  should  be  committed  by  civilians  in  conjunction  with  one 
or  more  military  oflicers,  all  the  parlies  irnplicated  without  distinction 
should  be  tried  by  a  council  of  war.  General  Eugeaud  was  of  opinion, 
that  armed  revolt  should  be  cognizable  by  councils  of  war,  whatever 
might  be  the  class  to  which  the  guilty  parties  belonged.  Thus  it  was 
Ihc  overthrow  of  the  charter  that  the  military  speakers  called  for     The 

italion  increasjed,  when  springing  to  the  tribune,  M.  Bt^rryer  ironically 

Ijured  the  supporters  of  the  ministry  to  imitate  geui^rals  Bugeand  and 
Tirlei,  not  lo  stop  halfway,  but  to  be  logicnl  in  their  pernicious  designs. 
For  the  principle  of  disjunction  appeared  to  him  not  less  absurd  than 
cruel  What!  w*ill  you  si.'nd  mmi  guilty  of  the  same  crime  before  dif- 
ferent judges  I     And  you  do  not  perceive  what  a  blow  ^QXi.  te^  i^^\^^ 
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at  the  authority  of  justice,  at  its  dignity,  at  the  respect  due  to  ita  deci- 
sions? Suppose  you  had  been  in  possession  of  this  law  the  day  before 
the  outbreak  at  Strasbourg:  what  would  have  happened?  What  would 
have  happened  if,  whilst  the  jury  remained  imbued  with  the  opinions 
you  deprecate,  the  council  of  war  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  aninoated 
with  the  rigorous  sentiment  you  expect  of  it?  What  would  have  hap- 
pened after  the  acquittal  pronounced  by  one  of  the  two  tribunals,  and 
the  condemnation  pronounced  by  the  other  ?  At  the  same  hour,  in  the 
selfsame  town,  two  gates  would  have  been  opened ;  here,  you  would 
have  had  the  funeral  march  of  the  men  condemned  to  death;  there,  the 
ovation  bestowed  on  the  acquitted  criminals  and  on  their  judges!  And 
you  would  have  suffered  the  procession  of  the  death-doomed  to  pass 
along  beside  the  noisy  demonstrations  of  joy  made  by  those  who  were 
exulting  in  their  triumph  over  justice  \" 

The  moment  M.  Berryer  closed  his  speech,  a  buzzing  noise  began ; 
the  deputies  left  their  places  and  formed  groups  in  the  passages  and  the 
semicircle.  T^he  galleries  were  astir.  The  ministers  were  concerting 
together.  At  last  M.  de  Salvandy,  the  reporter  of  the  bill,  endeavoured 
to  justify  his  own  work;  but  he  was  scarcely  listened  to  amidst  the  pro- 
longed emotion,  and  the  general  discussion  was  closed. 

Next  day,  March  7,  M.  Jaubert  dashed  headlong  into  the  milee.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  impetuous  man,  captious  yet  shrewd,  keen,  and  caustic,  as 
incapable  of  weakness  as  of  discretion,  and  who  maintained  despotic 
theories  with  the  factious  impatience  and  intemperance  of  a  tribune,  the 
law  proposed  by  the  ministers  was  not  yet  sufficiently  harsh  and  absolute. 
He,  therefore,  supported  the  views  of  General  Tirlet,  and  flung  a  chal- 
lenge to  M.  Dupin  ain^,  who  was  guilty  in  his  eyes  of  the  offence  of 
being,  for  the  moment,  an  adversary  of  the  executive,  though  a  public 
functionary.  M.  Dupin  retorted  with  eloquent  acerbity.  This  was  the 
last  episode  of  the  discussion.  The  ballot  was  taken,  and  the  law  was 
rejected  by  211  votes  against  209.  That  instant  the  roof  rang  with 
shouts  of  enthusiasm,  such  as  had  not  been  heard  in  that  place  for  many 
a  day.  The  deputies  interchanged  impassioned  congratulations ;  hands 
which  had  not  been  lifted  up  to  plight  the  same  oaths  were  clasped  toge- 
ther with  cordial  warmth,  and  the  women  waved  their  handkerchiefs  in 
the  galleries. 

A  ministerial  crisis  appeared  inevitable.  And  yet  the  following  note 
appeared  in  the  ministerial  evening  paper:  "The  ministry  of  the  6th  of 
September,  will  not  retire  in  consequence  of  the  vote  of  the  Chamber. 
It  was  its  wish  to  reinforce  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  to  prevent  the 
Tecurrence  of  deplorable  disorders:  the  measures  it  proposed  having 
been  rejected,  it  is  not  on  it  the  responsibility  falls."  But  evidently  a 
crisis  was  approaching. 

Now,  whilst  that  crisis  was  gathering  in  the  king's  palace,  distrust  and 
wretchedness  were  spreading  for  and  wide.  Sad  news  was  arriving  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  cloth  factories  at  Rouen  were  in  a  state 
of  extreme  languor,  after  having  been  idle  part  of  the  winter;  the  jour- 
neymen dyers  had  scarcely  any  work,  and  the  weavers  were  suffering 
cruelly  from  a  recent  diminution  of  wages ;  several  unemployed  work- 
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men  had  carrietl  Uieir  ceitifiuateB  10  ihe  rimyornky ;  a  lew  were  employed 
by  the  Iowa  as  Bcavetigcrs,  at  twelve  sous  a  day.  Famine  wan  begimiing 
to  be  fell  in  the  rural  dialricis  of  the  department  of  I'Aude.  Two  c^ititoiifl 
in  the  arrontUssement  of  Limonx  were  luemioned,  the  lamigbing  inha- 
bitants of  wliich  bad  ernigraied,  and  spread  ibemsi^jves  over  the  plains  of 
RoussUlou  and  Bas  Lang:iiedoc*  It  was  even  stated,  thai  a  fsimily  of 
the  ?UUge  of  Cbamus,  siiuatcd  in  ib<*  heart  of  the  uKmntan^s,  fmding 
ibeir  provisions  esbanated,  had  sJaughtered  a  horse,  and  fed  upon  it  In 
TAriege,  mendicancy  had  reached  such  a  pass,  that  the  poor  wandered 
along  the  roada  in  iroojm,  with  ihe  wallet  on  iheir  back.  Beggars  In  the 
canton  of  Aisi  died  of  slarvalton-  Normandy  was  desolated,  ahout  the 
same  periods  by  a  frigliiful  calamity :  a  violent  nortb-easi  wind  having 
forced  the  sea  againM  the  tlood-gatea  of  Pont  de  Vey,  the  waiets  of  the 
Vire,  swollen  by  the  melted  snows,  and  by  the  abundant  rains,  suddenly 
bur^i  the  dykes,  and  inundated  the  low  grounds  of  Dom martin^  Giaignes, 
and  Sl  Fromond,  sweeping  away  and  drowning  the  cattle.  Lastly^  the 
Ibllow^ng  hnes  w^erc  written  from  Lyons,  and  appeared  in  several  jour- 
nals: *'  Want  and  wretchedness  are  now  more  tJmn  ever  at  the  full  here* 
Does  the  government  suppose  that  people  die  of  starvation  as  they  do  of 
a  sword*ihrust,  without  Inigeiing  agonyt  Does  it  suppose  that  the  recent 
speelaele  of  that  poor  woman,  who  dragged  herself  along  the  Place 
Bellecoui,  to  die  there^  was  of  a  nature  to  inspire  lessons  of  resignation ] 
For  siic  days  that  poor  creature,  who  hod  nothing  to  eat^  continued  to 
suckle  her  infant.  At  length  her  frame  was  exhaur^ted,  and  her  mtlk 
dried  up.  Then,  rallying  her  last  remaining  strength,  she  dragged  her- 
self along  the  pavement,  and  died  there,  commending  her  boy  to  the 
compassion  of  the  pat^sers  by,-^  Symptoms  not  lesa  distressing  were 
making  their  appearance  in  the  capita);  nothing  was  lo  be  &een  in  tlie 
Place  dn  Chatelet  but  sales  under  process  of  law;  bankruptcies  were 
connnually  on  the  increase;  and  every  day  Ihe  open  space  before  ihe 
llotel-de-Ville  was  thronged  with  journey  men,  who,  having  vainly  offered 
the  services  of  their  hands,  withdrew  with  curses  on  their  tips  and  rebel- 
lion in  their  hearts.  The  coffers  of  the  savings'  bank  could  hardly  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  them,  those  who  were  less  unfortunate  hasten- 
ing to  wiihdraw  froni  it  the  amount  of  their  savings;  so  that^  in  the  firsi 
week  of  April  alone,  the  disbursements  made  by  the  savings'  banka 
amounted  to  ihe  enormous  sum  of  l,7ti6,000f. !  In  great  cities,  the  poor 
man  is  a  being  buried  alive,  and  struggling  ai  the  bottom  of  a  tomb;  ineoi 
pass  backwards  and  forwards  over  his  head  wiiliout  hearing  his  cries; 
they  trample  on  him  and  know  not  of  his  existence :  only  from  time  to 
timej  societ)^  seems  to  open  its  close-pressed  surface  for  an  itistarU,  to 
aljow  the  prospeTous  man  to  catch  with  dismay  a  ghmpse  of  its  secret 
depths.  So  it  was  now.  What  singular  dramas  of  profound  meaning 
were  now  played  before  the  justice  seat !  .\ow  tt  was  a  mother,  who, 
seeing  her  i*on  dying  on  bis  straw  bed,  had  stolen  for  him  a  morsel  of 
the  bread  so  often  disdained  by  the  sensuality  of  the  rich ;  sometimes  it 
was  pallid  workmeni  who,  wanting  employment,  had  caused  themselves 
lu  be  picked  up  from  the  pavement  of  the  streets  as  vagabonds,  in  order 
ttiat  they  might  be  convicted  of  the  crime  of  poveriYv  &^^  %4mv^^  ^i& 
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ealprits  to  the  bitter  banquet,  at  which  they  had  been  unable  to  find  a 
place  as  working  men.  The  reader  guesses  what  was  passing  then  in 
the  courts  of  justice;  these  criminals  were  convicted  and  sentenced,  but 
by  compassionating  judges,  in  presence  of  spectators  that  sofnetimes 
melted  into  tears ;  and  when  they  set  out  for  prison,  open-handed  charity 
awaited  them  at  the  doors  of  the  court.  Admirable  protest  against  the 
vices  of  our  social  system !  touching  and  philosophical  homage  to  the 
power  of  the  gospel,  amidst  the  woes  and  follies  of  a  corrupted  civilisa- 
tion! 

Meanwhile,  the  law  of  apanage  was  presented.  Not  content  with 
asking  for  1,000,060  francs,  as  dowry  for  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  the 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  and  an  increase  of  revenue  of  1,000,000  franca 
for  the  Due  d'Orllans,  the  heir-apparent,  the  court  desired  that  the  Doc 
de  Nemours  should  be  granted  the  domain  of  Rambouillet,  with  the 
addition  of  the  forests  of  S^nonche,  Chateau-neuf,  and  Mont^caut.  But 
the  proposal,  received  at  first  without  murmur  in  the  committees  of  the 
Chamber,  was  no  sooner  made  known  to  the  public,  than  an  angry 
clamour  arose  on  all  sides.  The  fact  was  adverted  to,  that  the  king 
enjoys  a  civil  list  of  12,000,000f. ;  that  the  national  munificence  gene- 
rously lefl  him  an  excess  of  9,000,000  raised  in  the  first  months  of  his 
reign ;  that  he  had  been  lefl  free  to  preserve  his  private  domain,  unlike 
all  his  predecessors,  who  made  it  their  glory,  on  ascending  the  throne, 
to  add  their  own  property  to  that  of  the  state ;  that  that  private  domain 
was  considerable;  and  that  Louis  Philippe,  whose  sons  were  to  be 
apanaged,  and  whose  daughters  were  to  be  dowried  by  the  nation,  was 
one  of  the  most  opulent  sovereigns  in  Europe.  While  these  considera- 
tions were  engaging  men's  minds,  the  rumor  spread,  that  in  order  to 
augment,  unknown  to  all,  the  feudal  grant  reserved  for  the  Due  de  Ne- 
mours, the  courtiers  had  not  blushed  to  have  recourse  to  false  valuations. 
This  added  to  the  public  exasperation,  and  soon  nothing  was  talked  of 
but  a  pamphlet  from  the  formidable  pen  of  M.  de  Cormenin. 

**  You  must  confess,"  said  M.  de  Cormenin  to  the  Due  de  Nemours, 
"  you  must  confess,  monseigneur,  that  the  French  nation  is  a  very  gene^ 
reus  nation,  and  that  your  family  owes  it  unbounded  gratitude  for  the 
comforts,  profits,  and  great  benefits  wherewith  it  has  been  evermore 

filled  and  refilled,  loaded  and  reloaded,  charged  and  surcharged 

In  the  very  first  place,  monseigneur,  the  events  of  1661,  1672,  and 
1692,  took  from  the  state  and  bestowed  on  your  ancestors,  an  apanage 
composed  of  so  many  fiefs,  lands,  manors,  towns,  palaces,  castles, 
farms,  governments,  principalities,  duchies,  marquisates,  counties,  and 
baronies,  field  rents  and  feudal  dues,  meadows,  canals,  woods,  and 
forests,  that  I  should  weary  myself,  and  consume  a  hundred  pages 
in  enumerating  them  to  you.  Your  house,  monseigneur,  passed,  in 
1789,  for  the  richest  princely  house,  not  reigning,  in  Europe,  since 
its  capital  was  valued  at  i  i2,000,000f. — an  enormous  sum,  equivalent  to 
200,000,000f.  in  our  day,  a  sum  too  great,  by  all  means,  to  be  in  the 
hands  and  at  the  disposal  of  one  man,  prince  though  he  be,  and  danger- 
ous, according  to  the  character  of  the  times,  sometimes  to  freedom,  some- 
times to  the  executive  itself.   For  history  will  be  but  just,  monseignear. 
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when  it  shall  state,  that  the  revoIutioTiary  me  your  grand  father  made  of 
his  prodigious  forluTte^  contrihuted  more  than  any  thing  eha  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  throne  of  Louis  XV[.,  his  kinsman  and  hh  master.  This 
fataUiy  of  pecuniary  good  luck,  which  chnp  obstinately  lo  its  steps^  fol- 
lowed your  family,  even  in  exile.  For  whilst  the  oiher  emigrants  were 
dying  of  starvation  in  the  land  of  ihe  ^Jtranger,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
your  grandmother,  was  receiving  a  large  pension  from  the  French  repub- 
lic; and  about  the  same  time,  the  treasury  was  paying,  on  your  emi- 
grant father's  account,  more  than  40,000,0fKJf,  of  debts.  Forty  millions  I 
what  a  brilliant  anticipatton  of  t  civil  hat  I  Nor  was  this  all.  Louis 
XVIIL  w^as  scarcely  landed  in  England,  before  he  delivered  to  you,  at 
your  urgent  entreaties,  by  an  ordonnance  of  good  pleasure,  what  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  nation,  of  ihe  unsold  properly  of  the  Orleans  apanage, 
an  apanage  irrevocably  abolished,  not  by  the  laws  of  1793,  respecting 
emigration,  but  by  Article  IL  of  the  law  of  December  '2 J,  1790,  on 
apanages*  To  excuse  this  glaring  violation  of  the  law,  it  has  been 
asserted,  that  Louts  XVIIL  was  then  omnipotent.     But  by  the  same  Bne 

grocess  of  reasoning,  the  first  citizen,  that  fell  in  the  wuy  might   have 
een  plundered,  as  the  stite  was  plundered,  to  enrich  you The 

la^  on  the  emigrants'  indemnity^  which  seems  to  have  been  made 
expressly  for  your  lucky  family,  stilt  ftirther  augmented  its  good  points, 
commodities,  eases,  and  pro5i»,  by  giving  it  an  opportunity  to  repudiate 
its  paternal  inheritance,  which  was  riddled  with  debti,  and  to  accept  its 
maiernnl  inheritance,  which  was  ablaze  with  gold  and  sdver :  by  means 
of  this  ingenious  division  of  patrimonies^  subtdely  admitted  by  counsel- 
lers  of  slate  removable  at  will,  it  got  a  bonus  of  12,01)0,000  of  crowns, 
good  weight  and  tale,  duly  committed  to  its  coffers.  Lastly,  independ- 
ently of  the  jewel  of  the  crown  of  Frarice,  the  most  magnificent  jewel  in 
the  universe,  the  Chambers,  desiring  to  gorge  your  family  with  weahh, 
as  they  gorged  it  with  power,  added  to  the  immense  nclies  of  vour 
father  the  movable  and  immovable  property  of  the  royal  dotation  of 
Charles  X.  I  have  too  ofien  summed  up  your  account,  monseigneur,  to 
make  it  again  needful  that  I  should  here  call  to  mind  that  you  are  in 
enjoyment  of  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  and  the  Elys^e  Bonrbon,  with 
their  appurtenances;  of  the  ch&teaux:  of  Marly,  St.  Cloud,  Meudon,  St. 
Germain,  Compiegne^  Fontiinebtcan,  and  Pau;  with  the  houses,  build- 
ings, factories!  Unds,  meadows,  farms,  woods,  and  forests  belonging 
1  hereto;  of  the  woods  of  Boulogne  ^nd  Vincennes,  and  the  forest  of 
SInart;  of  the  diamonds,  pearls,  precious  stones,  statues,  pictures, 
engraved  stones^  museums,  libraries,  and  other  monuments  of  the  arts; 
and  of  the  chattels  contained  in  the  Hotel  du  Garde  Meuble,  and  in  the 
several  royal  palaces  and  establishments/' 

M.  de  Cormenin  next  proved,  in  a  rapid  and  picturesque  style,  bristling 
with  deiidiy  epigriims,  and  all  glittering  with  bitter  gaiety,  that  the  pro- 
posed law  had  a  feudal  physiognomy  strangely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
times^  for  aristocratic  institutions  and  feudal  manors  had  been  deservedly 
swept  away;  that  it  was  threatening  far  the  future,  for  it  tended  to  con* 
centrtte  in  one  family,  end  in  a  country  prcelled  out  by  the  principle  of 
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the  division  of  patrimonies,  an  entailed  power  without  counterpoise; 
that  it  was  insolent,  for  it  went  against  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  of 
July,  the  only  source  of  the  majesty  of  the  new  throne ;  that  it  was 
absurd,  inasmuch  as  it  proved  a  hereditary  dotation  for  the  sods  of  a 
king  whose  dotation  was  but  for  life ;  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of 
December  21,  1790,  which  said,  '*  For  the  future  no  apanage  shall  be 
granted  in  real  property  ;"  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  1832  on  the 
civil  list,  which  admitted  only  contingent  dowers  and  not  apanages,  and 
that,  moreover,  in  case  Mc  private  domain  should  be  insufficient.  Now 
to  maintain  the  insufficiency  of  the  king's  private  domain  would  have 
been,  according  to  M.  de  Cormenin,  and  by  his  calculations,  the  height 
of  effrontery.  Finally,  reflecting  on  the  noble  uses  that  might  be  made 
of  the  enormous  capital  which  the  courtiers  wished  to  bestow  on  the 
Due  de  Nemours,  the  spirited  pamphleteer  continued  thus  : 

*<  With  the  40,000,000  of  Rambouillet  you  could  give  popular  libra- 
ries to  the  38,000  communes  of  France. 

"  You  might  institute  12,000  sewing  schools  for  the  poor  women  in 
the  country. 

"  You  could  defray  the  cost  of  establishing  10,000  halls  of  asylum  for 
little  children. 

**  You  could  save  30,000  unemployed  workmen  from  dying  of  star- 
vation during  two  winter  months. 

*<Tou  could  furnish  for  five  years,  pensions  of  100  francs  each  to 
5000  wounded,  crippled,  or  otherwise  disabled  soldiers." 

These  were  purely  republican  considerations;  nevertheless  they  took 
effect  upon  a  bourgeoisie  which  thought  and  declared  itself  to  be  mon- 
archical. They  did  not  comprehend,  these  inconsistent  bourgeois,  that 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  royalty  should  surround  itself  with  lustre 
and  burden  the  people.  The  sort  of  royalty  they  wanted  was  one  that 
should  be  obedient,  modest,  living  on  a  little,  discreetly  proportioning 
its  demands  to  its  wants,  and  even  then  readily  consenting  to  render 
accounts.  A  chimerical  wish  1  When  you  have  thought  fit  to  place  a 
man  upon  a  giddy  pinnacle,  when  you  have  allowed  him  to  regard  future 
generations  as  the  property  of  his  race,  when  you  have  declared  him 
inviolable,  and  dared  to  tell  him  that  he  can  do  no  wrong,  it  is  monstrous 
folly  to  wish  to  assign  limits  to  his  pride  and  his  cravings.  You  must 
bear  with  him  as  you  have  made  him.  You  must  either  not  give  your- 
self a  master,  or  be  prepared  to  obey  him  when  you  have  got  him. 

But  the  bourgeoisie  desired  a  master  whom  it  should  have  the  right 
of  humiliating  upon  occasion;  therefore  it  hailed  with  loud  applause  the 
appearance  of  the  pamphlet  against  the  apanage  law,  the  success  of 
which  was  prodigious.  Twenty-four  editions,  of  all  forms,  were  dis- 
posed of  in  France.  It  made  its  way  into  the  most  lonely  rural  districts, 
into  cabins  into  which  no  journal  had  ever  entered.  In  the  villages  of 
the  north  people  stood  up  on  posts  in  the  streets  to  read  it  to  the  eagerly 
listening  crowd.  Translated  into  foreign  languages  it  taught  the  kings 
of  Europe  that  the  spirit  of  emancipation  still  lived  in  France,  suppresseid 
but  unconquered.    M.  de  Cormeuin's  triumph  grew  with  the  rancour  it 
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provoked  -  for  the  men  about  court  weru  loud  and  funous  in  their  out- 
crieSf  knowing  Ih&t  lu  such  circumstarjces  tndignDtion  is  tUe  beat  means 
of  ft  ottering. 

Since  the  rejection  of  the  law  of  disjunction  the  miniitry  had  dragged 
on  a  feeble  and  divided  enistence.  Between  M.  Gmzot  and  M.  Mole 
there  always  subsisted  the  same  rivalry^  secret  iudeedi  and  gbssed  over 
by  jnutual  civilities;  but  active,  full  of  gall,  excited  by  perpetual  contact^ 
and  exasperated  by  the  languDge  of  their  ujiderlings.  It  was  a  hard  state 
of  things  for  all,  but  particularly  for  M.  de  Gasparin.  Stifled  as  it  were 
in  the  ministry  of  the  ititerior,  between  M^Oui^ot^  who  loaded  him  with 
his  protection f  and  M,  Moli*  who  pursued  him  with  implacable  jealousy, 
he  was  sorely  belaboured  in  every  battle  fought  round  him  by  the  rival 
influences;  but  in  proportion  as  he  tottered,  the  doctrinaires  redoubled 
the  vehemence  of  their  language  and  the  vivacity  of  their  attacks.  They 
asked,  by  what  right  was  it  presumed  to  conBne  to  the  tninistry  of 
pulilic  instruction,  a  position  evidently  secondary,  a  man  so  considerable 
as  M.  Guizot,  by  his  credit  with  the  Chambers,  his  talents^  his  passion 
— and  they  mlglit  have  added,  by  the  large  ghare  he  had  in  men's  aver- 
sion. It  was  for  him,  therefore,  they  chimed  the  minbtiy  of  the  interior, 
a  post  as  good  to  occupy  as  it  was  difficult  to  defend  *  M.  Duvergier 
de  Hauranne  spoke  openly  on  the  matter  to  M.  Mole,  in  an  interview 
they  had  one  day  tngether  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries;  but  the  latter 
was  fully  determined  not  to  give  way  ;  and  so  great  wa^  the  importance 
he  attached  to  these  idle  quarrels  of  personal  vanity,  that  in  rekiing  his 
conversation  with  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  to  one  of  his  confidants, 
he  even  suffered  this  exclamation  to  escape  him  :  **  The  eyes  of  Europe 
are  upon  us ;  it  wishes  to  see  which  w*iU  gain  the  day,  M.  Gui^ot  or 
myself.'*  So  then,  in  a  country  in  which  were  agitated  the  highest 
questions  that  can  stir  the  heart  of  a  people;  in  a  country  m  which  men 
had  apfieared  on  the  scene,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  govern- 
ing amidst  the  most  frightful  perils,  with  a  view  solely  to  the  advantage 
of  one  moiety  of  the  world,  enslaved  by  the  other,  and  without  regard  to 
their  own  repose,  their  own  lives  or  memories,  so  profound  and  heroic 
was  their  lelf-denial; — in  that  very  country,  now  miserably  dwindled 
down  under  the  constitutional  regime,  public  life  was  but  a  child's  play, 
and  power  but  an  intrigue. 

To  complete  the  lesson,  let  us  remark,  that  since  the  rivalry  of  the 
leaders  rendered  them  the  :^laves  of  their  inferiors,  they  cnuld  refuse 
nothing  to  the  distributers  of  popularity,  to  the  mere  eulogium*mongerfli. 
M.  Loeve  Weymar  was  judged  to  be  Bi  for  diplomatic  functions,  for 
having  published,  in  the  /Jtr/^f  tks  Dtui  Mondes,  an  article  more  favour- 
able to  the  president  of  council  than  to  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tioiK  Thereupon  arose  a  great  clamour  in  the  opposite  camp.  Would 
M.  Guizot  any  longer  endure  such  a  system  of  under-ground  attacks, 
and  permit  his  enemies  lo  attempt  the  ruin  of  his  Influence  by  obscuring 
his  fame!  Why  did  he  hesitate  to  break  with  his  colleagues,  in  whose 
eyes  his  superiority  alone  was  an  offence!  '*  Make  up  your  mind,'*  said 
M.  Berlin,  "and  »f  you  fall  I  promise  you  that  the  Journal  dc$  Drbats 
will  go  into  opposition  alocig  with  you/'  The  measure  of  griefs  w&& 
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full  on  either  side :  the  struggle  assumed  a  decisive  character.  Then 
might  you  have  seen  (a  spectacle  that  told  more  against  institutions  than 
against  men)  the  two  principal  personages  in  the  state  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  contending  with  each  other  for  the  monarch's  liking,  fawn- 
ing upon  him,  guessing  his  wishes,  and  outbidding  each  other  with  pro- 
posals, the  real  purport  of  which  was  hardly  coloured  by  the  pretext  of 
the  public  good.  To  testify  his  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  the  royal 
person,  M.  Mole  had  wished  to  obtain  the  right  of  removing  suspected 
citizens  from  Paris.  M.  Guizot,  in  his  turn,  demanded  that  the  CowT' 
tier  FranpaiSf  guilty  by  his  showing  of  having  insulted  the  sovereign, 
should  be  dragged  before  the  exceptional  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
peers.  The  council  thought  the  measure  was  one  that  required  much 
consideration ;  and  as  there  appeared  to  be  a  difference  of  views  on  the 
subject,  it  is  related,  that  the  king  poured  out  an  eloquent  flood  of  lamen- 
tations on  the  way  in  which  he  was  given  up,  disarmed,  to  the  rage  of 
parties.  Such  a  conspicuous  move  seemed  to  make  the  balance  of 
royal  favour  incline  towards  the  side  of  the  doctrinaires ;  they  exulted 
in  the  success  of  their  tactics,  but  they  had  not  foreseen  every  thing. 

Between  the  majority  by  which  Casimir  P^rier  and  his  faithful  suc- 
cessors had  been  so  violently  supported,  and  the  opposition  led  by 
Odilon  Barrot,  there  had  grown  up  in  the  chamber  a  party  which 
mingled  certain  laudable  intentions  with  an  ambition  at  once  impatient 
and  timid.  Headed  at  first  by  MM.  Sauzet,  Passy,  and  Dufaure,  it  un- 
sparingly harassed  the  old  majority  from  which  it  had  separated,  and  yet 
differed  from  it  in  no  sensible  respect ;  for  it  confined  itself  to  wishing 
that  the  September  laws  should  be  mitigated ;  that  a  little  more  air  and 
space  should  be  granted  to  extreme  opinions:  that  the  king's  hand 
should  be  less  discerned  in  public  afiairs  ;  and  that  the  obstinate  resent- 
ments produced  by  so  many  armed  revolts  should  be  met  by  mea- 
sures of  oblivion  and  clemency.  The  accession  of  M.  M0I6  to  the 
ministry  on  the  6th  of  September  served  to  give  some  life  to  this  coali- 
tion of  cold  agitators.  M.  Thiers,  who  had  need  of  their  support  to 
regain  office,  did  not  hesitate  to  join  them,  became  their  leader,  and 
gave  them  a  name — that  of  Lefi  Centre — and  imparted  to  them  his  own 
warlike  restlessness,  his  honourable  caprices,  and  his  disposition  to  brave 
Europe  and  the  king  from  whim.  Thus  led,  the  Left  Centre  came  at 
last  to  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  important  decisions,  and 
thenceforth  it  could  not  be  lefl  out  of  the  account  in  any  ministerial 
crisis. 

Such  was  the  division  of  the  parliamentary  forces  when  the  minis- 
terial crisis  occurred.  Wrapping  himself  up  more  impenetrably  than 
ever  in  his  outward  cloak  of  good-nature,  the  king  commissioned  M. 
Guizot  to  form  a  new  cabinet,  and  led  him  to  believe  that  the  ministry 
of  the  11th  of  October  was  still  possible.  M.  Guizot,  went,  therefore, 
to  M.  de  Broglie,  who  received  his  proposals  with  a  coldnes  in  which 
there  was  some  tincture  of  resentment.  Abandoned,  on  the  formation 
of  the  cabinet  of  the  6th  of  September,  by  a  man  he  had  till  then  re- 
garded as  a  sure  friend,  he  was  full  of  the  recollection  of  that  quasi 
treachery.    He  did  not  refuse,  nevertheless,  to  enter  into  the  {M-oposed 
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arrangement  if  M.  Thiers  acceded  to  tt  But  would  M,  Guizot  go  ond 
humble  himaeif  by  ambitioua  obsef|ubusnea8  and  flauering  offers  to  M. 
Thiers,  nf>w  become  hie  most  formidable  adversary,  his  moat  vaunted 

Irivnl?  Yei  even  ihishe  did,  to  Ibe  great  aurpfiae  of  those  who  knew 
ike  haughty  cast  of  his  character.  Whether  it  w  as  Ijitlenew  or  great- 
pesa>  immoderate  loi/e  of  power,  or  courageous  dignity,  it  is  hard  to  &ay, 
pither  being  conceivable  of  a  soul  capable  of  all  the  extremities  of  pride. 
i  M,  Thiers  gave  his  iinexpecied  visiter  a  gracious  reception.  They 
pad  long  been  actuated  by  the  same  principles,  and  braved  the  same 
dangers.  How  many  reminiscences  tended  to  draw  ihem  together  1  But 
then  how  vehement  had  been  their  quarrels  since  their  rupture,  and  how 
dissimilar  thejr  alliancf^s !  M.  Guizot  having  htgmi  by  snying  to  his 
old  colleague,  "  I  bring  you  the  ministry  of  the  Uth  of  dctoher/'  **  You 
bring  me  the  men/' replied  M, Thiers, sharply,  "but  not  the  measures;'* 
and  he  questioned  him  as  to  the  complcie  abandonment  of  Spain.  Then 
he  adverted  to  his  recent  friendships,  rtrhich  he  could  not  break  ofTwilh 
either  profit  or  honour*  Could  he,  the  leader  of  the  Left  Centre,  enter 
ofRce  on  condition  of  forsaking  for  M.  Guizot's  friends  his  own  friends, 
his  allies,  and  almost  his  soldiers  of  yesterday.  Such  were  the  grounds 
M.  Thief P  astigned  for  his  refusah  He  regretted  it  perhaps;  he  would 
have  wished,  perhaps,  thai  the  king,  by  a  direct  and  pressing  inter- 
ference*  had  supplied  him  with  some  plausible  pretext  and  relieved  hm 
^^isruples, 

^B  M.  Guissot's  e^orts  having  failed^  a  negotiatron  was  begun  between  Mar- 
^ebal  Sou!t,  MM,  Thiers,  Human  n,  and  Passy.  It  was  true  M,  Paaey  had 
no  great  likiog  for  M.  Thiers,  whose  imperious  presidency  he  had  had 
to  endure  in  the  cabinet  of  the  22nd  of  February.  But  he  had  nothing 
of  the  kind  lo  apprehend  on  tliis  occasion,  Marshal  Soult's  age  and  his 
military  renown  assigning  him  the  first  place  in  the  cabinet  that  was 
about  to  be  formed* 

Great,  therefore,  was  the  commotio^  among  the  doctrinaires,  and  they 
pared  the  new  candidates  neither  disdain  nor  raillery.  They  pointed 
bem  out  as  divided  on  almost  all  questions,  though  unanimous  in 
baring  office  among  themselves;  they  affirmed  that  each  of  them  had 
nade  a  reservation  on  some  point;  Marshal  Soult  on  non-intervention ; 
Thiers  on  intervention  ;  M.  Humann  on  the  conversion  of  the  rtnies ; 
Paasy  on  Ajgiers;  and  they  were  inexhaustible  in  their  attacks  on 
^hai  they  called  the  minisfrt/  of  reserved  queitions. 

Meanwhile,  M.  Thiers  had  been  commanded  to  appear  at  the  Chateau, 

The  king  received  him  most  graciously,  and  seemed  at  once  to  court  an 

Explanation*     '*  I  hai^e  two  volumes  to  make,''  said  M.  Thiers  to  him; 

^  one  on  domestic,  Ihe  other  on  foreign  policy;''  and  as  he  was  awaro 

bat  the  latter  was  the  subject  that  occasioned  the  most  serious  differ- 

ncea  of  opinion,  he  began  with  the  former.  He  pointed  out  that  society 

ras  advancing  to  a  stHte  of  tranquillity  which  authorized  a  less  absolute 

ilicy  ;  that  the  end  had  been  attained,  and  that  care  ought  to  be  taken 

lot  to  overrun  it ;  that  the  line  to  be  followed  was  indicated  by  the 

reaking  up  of  that  parliamentary  majority  which  had  been  so  compiet 

id  inflexible,  when  riot  knocked  as  it  were,  daily  at  the  t^alac^^^v^^ 
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and  the  government  was  forced  to  give  battle  to  it  in  the  streets.  The 
king  appeared  to  coincide  in  these  views,  and  suffered  M.  Thiers  to  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  they  would  be  adopted;  but  as  for  those  that  related 
to  foreign  policy  he  postponed  the  consideration  of  them  to  the  oext  day. 
Here  might  be  the  breakers,  and.so  M.  Thiers  felt ;  accordingly  he  was 
very  reserved  in  the  enunciation  of  his  projects.  He  gave  up  interFention 
in  Spain,  in  the  form  in  which  he  had  before  proposed  it,  in  deference 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Chamber ;  but  he  asked  that  Spain  should  at  least 
not  be  refused  the  benefit  of  naval  assistance ;  that  the  Russian  and 
Dutch  vessels  should  be  hindered  from  conveying  munitions  of  war  to 
Don  Carlos ;  and  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  the  recurrence  of  such 
disgraceful  spectacles  as  that  which  had  been  witnessed  when  Bilboa 
was  succoured  by  the  English  fleet,  before  the  eyes  of  our  brave  seamen, 
who  were  forced  to  remain  on  board  all  the  while  inactive  and  humili- 
ated. This  was  not  asking  too  much,  and  assuredly  it  was  Fery  hard  to 
suppose  that  the  king  deemed  such  measures  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  But  as  Europe  believes,  right  or  wrong,  that  the  principle  of 
peace  is  represented  in  France  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  that  of  war  by  M. 
Thiers,  some  have  imagined,  that  in  order  not  to  appear  beaten  by  one 
of  his  subjects,  the  king  had  need  of  keeping  wholly  intact  the  policy 
which  was  peculiarly  his  own,  and  which  he  personified  in  the  eyes  of 
the  sovereigns. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  M.  Thiers  retired,  M.  Guizot  was  recalled,  and 
sought  the  support  of  M.  de  Montalivet.  The  latter  being  a  special  fa- 
vourite with  the  king,  his  alliance  was  a  danger,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
source  of  strength  for  the  doctrinaires.  It  was,  therefore,  with  satisfaction 
they  learned  that  he  seemed  to  meet  M.  Guizot's  advances  with  a  good 

frace,  and  had  only  asked  twenty-four  hours'  time  for  reflection.  The 
ing,  on  his  part,  had  seemed  much  pleased  with  the  arrangement.  Yet, 
afler  all,  M.  de  Montalivet  ended  by  declaring  that  he  could  not  accept 
the  presidency  of  M.  Guizot.  The  doctrinaires  were  violently  incensed, 
and  we  are  assured  that  M.  Duch&tel  gave  way  to  his  angry  feelings  on 
this  subject  so  far  as  to  say  with  more  wit  than  deference :  "  The  king 
has  two  ways  for  ringing  for  M.  de  Montalivet.  When  he  rings  one  way, 
he  comes,  when  it  is  the  other  way,  he  goes  away." 

Now,  whilst  intrigues  were  thus  thickening  round  the  throne,  the 
public  was  lost  in  conjectures  as  to  the  causes  and  probable  duration  of 
the  ministerial  interregnum.  The  press  had  a  thousand  varying  stories 
to  feed  and  bafile  the  curiosity  of  the  idle.  The  discussions  in  the 
Chamber  no  longer  showed  any  vivacity  or  excited  any  interest ;  the 
words  fell  still  born  from  the  lips  of  the  disregarded  orators,  and  every 
one  looked  anxiously  upon  the  empty  places  of  the  ministers.  At  last, 
in  the  sitting  of  the  15th  of  April,  18:37,  M.  Guizot,  by  the  act  of  resum- 
ing his  place  as  an  ordinary  deputy  in  the  Right  Centre,  informed  bis 
colleagues  that  the  crisis  had  reached  a  tUnoument,  'J'wo  lists  had  been 
simultaneously  presented  to  the  king,  the  one  by  M.  Guizot,  the  other 
by  M0I6.  The  former  contained  the  names  of  de  Montebello,  Guizot, 
Dumon,  and  de  Remusat.  The  latter  gave  the  presidency  of  the  council 
and  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  to  M.  Mold ;  justice  and  public 
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worship  to  M,  Earihe;  ihe  interior  to  M,  de  MontalWet ;  public  insiruc- 
lion  lo  M,  de  Salvandy ;  finance  to  M.  Laeave  L^ptagne.  This  was  the 
one  chosen  by  ihe  king*  It  left  the  ministry  of  public  works  to  M. 
Martin  (du  Nord)^  that  of  marine  to  M.  de  Rosannet,  and  turned  out 
the  doctrinaire  party  in  the  persons  of  MM*  Guizot^  de  Gaspnrin,  and 
"achat  eh 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


On  taking  office,  M.  Mole  had  an  impoitant  negotiation  to  follow  out. 
M.  Tliierg  said  to  his  predecessor  in  an  interview  he  then  had  with 
him:  '•  The  marriage  of  the  Due  d*OriL*ans  is  to  be  eoncludedj  and  it  is 
proposed  to  give  the  prince  for  vvife  either  the  Duchess  Helena  of  Meck^ 
ienburg-Schwerin,  or  a  princess  of  Coburg  ;  tlie  former  less  beautifnj ; 
the  latter  of  a  less  elevated  niind^  very  young  too,  and  sliU,  so  to  speak, 
playing  with  her  doll"* 

Princess  Helena  passed  in  Germany  for  a  woman  of  great  worth,  and 
it  Wis  this  that  determined  the  choice  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries. 
The  negotiation  was  concluded  with  remarkable  address  by  M,  Bresson; 
but  lis  success  was  for  a  long  time  uncertain,  for  Russia  left  nothing 
untried  lo  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  court  of  France*  Prompted  by  Rus* 
sia»the  brotherof  the  Princess  Helena  manifested  the  most  insulting  and 
obstinate  repugnance  for  the  alliance  pressed  upon  him.ajid  a  successor 
of  Louis  XIV.  all  but  found  himself  haughtily  rebuffed  by  a  petty  Ger- 
man prince;  a  thing  which  would  certainly  have  happened  but  for  the 
obliging  interpoiitiou  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  then^  M.  Mole  was  enabled  to  acquaint  the 
Chamber  that  the  treaty  of  marriage  was  concluded^ 

A  bill  was  at  the  same  lime  presented  fbr  granting  the  prince  royal  a 
supplementary  dotation;  and  lesl  the  munificence  of  the  country  should 
be  wearied  out  by  loo  many  claims  made  simultaneously  upon  it,  the 
ministry  made  the  following  declaration,  which  produced  a  very  strong 
sensation  i  **  His  majei^iy  has  determined  that  the  demand  presented  on 
behalf  of  his  second  son,  should  be  postponed/*  The  word  postponed 
was  significant,  and  bespoke  the  persistency  of  an  unappeased  desire: 
public  ni.iHgnity  seized  hold  on  it ;  but  it  was  allowed  to  waste  itself  in 
talk,  and  the  court  awaited  its  own  good  time. 

Public  attention  was,  besides,  momentarily  diverted  by  the  afifairs  of 
Africa,  The  effective  of  the  army  having  been  augmented  m  1836,  the 
ministry  demanded  a  aupplemenlary  credit  of  5,G47iO(10f  j  and  M.  Jan- 
r  presented  a  report  on  this  subject,  severely  criiicising  both  the  policy 
served  in  Algeria  by  the  ministry  of  the  t22nd  of  February,  and  tho 
ndtict  pursued  there  by  Marshal  ClauzeL  The  discussion  begtin« 
Marsha)  Clauzel  was  charged  with  having  too  eagerly  forced  on  war; 
hnving  borne  down  to  the  ground  the  Koulouglis  of  Tlemsenj  ouf 
ies,  by  ihe  imposition  of  an  enormoLi?  contribution,  from  which  he 
d  exempted  our  eufimies  the  Hadars,  and  the  levying  of  which  baring 

*  ll  vras  thii  Hxvat  who  nflcrfrardi  marhccl  tlic  Uuc  4t  H«ti«^%w« 
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been  committed  to  foreigners  and  Africans,  had  given  rise  to  abominable 
extortions  and  jobbing.  He  was  also  charged  with  having  given  up  the 
province  of  Bona  to  JoussoaPs  violence,  and  with  having  undertaken 
the  expedition  against  Constantina  upon  the  faith  of  the  wildest  illusions. 
His  reply  did  not  perfectly  clear  him ;  but  it  was  dignified,  and  there 
was  a  melancholy  grandeur  in  its  tone.  "  1  knew,"  he  said,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  speech,  ''the  fatality  that  clings  to  all  services  performed 
at  a  long  distance  from  home,  especially  to  those  which  tend  to  bestow 
new  provinces  on  the  country.  Dapleix  disgraced  on  the  report  of  in- 
terested commissioners,  after  having  established  our  power  in  India ; 
Labourdonnais  loaded  with  disgusts  and  insult ;  Lally  ToUendaJ  dying 
on  the  scaffold  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth.  I  knew  all  this,  and  I  set  out." 
Then  he  considered  the  accusations  made  against  him,  one  by  one. 
Yes ;  he  had  indeed  desired  an  energetic  and  decisive  war  in  Africa, 
and  with  what  reason  could  that  be  charged  upon  him  as  a  crime  ? 
Since  Algeria  was  not  to  be  given  up,  was  it  not  clear  it  should  be  sub- 
dued? And  how  was  that  to  be  done  if  the  French  rule  was  made  a 
laughing  stock  to  the  Arabs,  by  its  wavering  plans,  the  puerility  of  its 
enterprises,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  it  put  in  operation  ?  Ear- 
nestness of  purpose,  this  was  the  grand  thing  needed.  He  was  asked 
for  an  account  of  the  contribution  levied  on  the  Koulouglisof  Tlemsen. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  they  had  bound  themselves  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  an  expedition  undertaken  for  their  own  preservation,  and  they  were 
applied  to  because  they  were  rich  ;  because  it  was  proposed  to  maintain 
a  garrison  for  their  defence;  because  they  had  pillaged  the  town,  and 
pillaged  the  Hadars ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  just  to  exact  money 
from  those  who  had  been  robbed  in  favour  of  those  who  were  enjoying 
their  spoils.  The  form  in  which  the  money  was  collected,  was  certainly 
violent,  but  then  the  process  was  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  the 
country ;  the  French  administration  had  in  no  wise  interfered  in  it,  and 
its  details  were  no  sooner  known  than  orders  were  given  to  suspend  it. 
As  to  the  Constantina  expedition,  had  it  been  a  check  ?  Had  it  been  a 
defeat  ?  No ;  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  variations  of  which 
are  so  hard  to  be  foreseen  in  Africa,  was  what  proved  our  enemy.  And 
yet  they  had  deprived  him  of  his  command,  him  a  marshal  of  France, 
deprived  him  of  his  command  for  not  having  been  stronger  than  the 
elements !  Did  the  Directory  deal  so  with  Bonaparte  when  he  failed 
before  St.  Jean  d'Acre?  Did  the  English  government  deal  so  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  for  having  withdrawn  from  before  Burgos?  Did 
Louis  XIV.  deal  so  with  Cond6  for  raising  the  siege  of  Lerida'' 

These  explanations  called  up  M.  Baude,  who  had  been  sent  as  special 
government  commissioner  to  Africa.  He  had  received  the  complaints 
of  the  Koulouglis,  and  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Constantina,  and 
be  did  not  hesitate  loudly  to  declare  himself  the  marshal's  accuser.  His 
speech  was  but  a  more  vehement  repetition  of  the  charges  already  put 
forth,  and  provoked  on  the  marshal's  part  a  reply,  in  which  was  apparent 
the  bitterness  of  a  heart  incurably  wounded. 

Here  the  whole  interest  of  the  discussion  ceased.  The  witty  sallies 
of  M.  Joubert  on  the  subject  of  Algiers,  *'  which  possessed  us  instead  of 
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eing  possesseti  by  ys;"  M>  Piscaiory^s  attacks  on  the  system  of  unlim* 
ited  oGGupaiion,  und  those  of  M,  Thiers  on  ihe  il]-condu€l  of  the  war; 
Guizot^s  vogue  reniafk&,  and  M.  Lamatiine's  philanthropic  protest*  j 
ill  these  threw  but  little  light  on  the  problem^  and  had  little  ititlueuet^  on 
[Public  opinion. 

The  financial  exige0des  of  ibe  Chateau  were  the  order  of  the  day ; 
and  royalty  hod  reason  to  be  satisfied  witii  the  generosity  of  the  Cham 
bers,  [|  was  decidedf  despite  the  oppOBiiiuri  of  Gamier  Pagei,  Detnarrayj 
and  Bnqneville  in  the  deputies,  and  that  of  Viscount  Dabouehage  m  the 
peersj  that  itie  dotation  of  the  pritrce  my  a  I  should  amount  to2,0l)l}^000f. 
annually,  that  the  tax-pay trs  should  furnish  l,O00,000f.  todeiVEiy  the  cost 
of  his  marriage,  and  thai  the  setUement  on  the  princess  shotild  he  fixed 
at  300,000  francs, 

Thts  was  doing  too  much  for  one  family,  yet  more  was  askcti  for,  \iz., 
a  dowry  of  l,006,000f  for  the  kind's  eldest  daughter,  the  Queen  of  ihe 
Belgians,  MM*  Demarcay,  Lherbeite,  Salvertt*,  Larabit,  and  Charaniaule, 
in  vaiji  implored  the  Chamber  to  take  into  consideration  the  misery  of 
the  people,  the  opulence  of  the  royal  house,  and  the  tnagniiude  of  the 
sacrifices  already  consented  to;  in  vain  they  called  on  those  who  asserted 
the  insoAiciency  of  the  private  domain,  to  produce  documem^  iu  sup- 
port of  their  assertions — ^tbe  Chamber  lent  a  complacetit  ear  to  no  one 
but  M,  de  Montahvet,  a  minister  personally  devoted  to  the  king,  and  the 
most  keen^set  of  the  court  orators.  M.  de  Montaiivet  began  by  laying 
it  down  with  ability,  that  the  resources  of  the  crown  ought  not  to  be 
separated  from  their  necessary  application,  the  King  of  the  French  hair- 
ing, of  course,  acts  of  beneficence  to  perform,  recompenses  to  bestow, 
encouragements  to  distribute  among  men  of  learning  and  artists,  and 
palact's  to  keep  in  repair  and  etnbtdlish.  But  when  he  came  to  the 
attacks  provoked  by  die  presentation  of  the  laws  on  behalf  ol  the  royal 
family i  be  was  captions  and  querulous,  and  drew  down  on  himself  a 
tremendous  reply.  In  alluding  to  M.  de  Cormemn's  pamphleis,  he  let 
fall  the  word  calumny*  hh  de  Cornienin  immediately  rose,  and  made 
signs  that  he  wished  to  speak  in  his  place.  It  was  well  known  how 
much  he  was  intimidated  by  tlie  tribune  :  it  was  expected  that  he  would 
be  put  to  confusion  if  he  ascended  it,  and  a  cry  was  therefore  raised 
from  all  the  ministerial  benches,  '*  To  the  tribune!  to  the  tribune!" 
Astonished  and  confa^sed,  M,  de  Cor  men  in  paused,  looked  around  him 
in  dismay,  and  hesitated.  But  the  clamour  increasing^  and  his  friends 
eucouraging  him,  he  ventured  at  length,  and  leaning  his  irembli tig  hands 
on  the  marble  of  the  tribune,  to  which  fns  friends  had  dragged  him,  ^'  f 
ding  back,*^  he  said,  addressing  Montalivet,  "the  charge  that  has  just 
fallen  Ironi  your  lips.  If  there  is  calumny  in  the  stalement  of  figures 
put  furih  by  you,  the  calumny  is  of  your  making,  not  mine:  for,  it  is  in 
a  paltry  police  pampldel,  entitled  T/u  VivU  List  unvtikd^  ihtki  the  crown 
forests  are  made  to  contain  IS4,000  /nciarts,  I  have  set  them  down  at 
only  it>i,000  hectares.  Thus  it  would  appear  you  have  calumniated 
yourself.  I  will  not  lose  my^If  in  the  labyrinth  of  your  calculations; 
dare  to  produce  documents;  dare  to  do  so!  I  accept  the  comhnt.  The 
question  is  a  very  Htmple  one^  The  private  domain  brings  in.  4  4  jM^^j^^- 
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now,  I  ask  whether  with  74,000,000f.  you  cannot  pay  l,000,000f.  dowry 
for  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians?"  This  harangue,  so  brief  but  so  precise 
and  peremptory,  had  a  prodigious  success,  which  M.  de  MontaliTet  did 
but  augment  by  the  excessive  acrimony  of  his  reply.  Having  said,  in 
allusion  to  M.  de  Cormenin,  **  the  honourable  member  who  spoke  last," 
he  checked  himself,  and  repeated  hastily,  "the  member  who  spoke  last," 
-^a  gratuitous  insult,  which  was  looked  on  as  the  mere  spite  of  a  courtier. 
No  other  incident  enlivened  the  debate :  the  Chamber  was  eager  to  show 
that  its  complaisance  could  not  readily  be  exhausted.  After  all,  since  it 
called  itself  monarchical,  with  what  face  could  it  refuse  when  it  was  a 
king  who  asked ! 

Meanwhile,  M.  Guizot's  friends  burned  with  vexation  and  impatience, 
and  he  himself  in  his  unvarying  pride,  lived  only  on  the  hope  of  pulling 
down  his  feeble  victors.  But  the  real  cause  of  his  rupture  with  M. 
Mol^  not  being  of  that  kind  of  which  men  are  disposed  to  boast,  he  was 
anxiously  looking  out  for  some  vulnerable  point  on  which  he  might  as- 
sail his  adversary.  When  they  were  in  office  together,  had  they  not  both 
professed  theories  of  violence?  Had  they  not  with  a  common  ardour  de- 
sired to  aggravate  the  legislation  of  September  by  the  insolent  and  brutal 
addition  of  the  laws  of  disjunction,  deportation,  and  non-revelation  ?  If 
M.  Guizot  cried  to  M.  Mol^,  "  You  are  guilty,"  could  not  the  latter 
retort  upon  him,  "  You  are  my  accomplice?"  What  was  to  be  done  then? 
At  the  pressing  instigation  of  his  intimate  friends,  M.  Guizot  adopted  a 
course  which  did  not  prove  his  sincerity,  but  which  pleased  his  audacity. 
He  resolved  to  give  himself  out  as  having  been  in  the  late  cabinet  the 
special  representative  of  the  policy  of  Casimir  Perier,  that  old  policy  of 
resistance  under  which  the  revolutionary  spirit  had  bent.  This  was  attri- 
buting to  himself  a  monstrous  part;  for  since  Casimir  P^rier's  time, 
society  had  never  ceased  to  incline  to  repose,  and  the  languor  of  parties 
rendered  a  government  of  intimidation,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  superfluous. 
But  M.  Guizot  was  not  ignorant  that  the  civil  war  had  left  a  burning 
mark  impressed  on  most  of  the  men  who  composed  the  old  majority; 
and  he  hoped  to  make  them  subservient  to  his  own  ambition,  by  intoxi- 
cating them  with  the  recollection  of  their  past  triumphs,  by  representing 
to  them  the  revolutionary  spirit,  that  constant  bugbear,  as  always  erect 
and  in  arms:  in  a  word,  by  playing  on  their  hatred  and  their  fear.  One 
of  two  things  would  be  sure  to  follow:  either  M.  Mol^  would  suffer 
himself  to  be  forced  into  a  savage  line  of  policy,  and  would  be  destroyed 
by  its  excess;  or  he  would  make  head  against  the  impulse  given,  and 
being  too  weak,  would  fall  loaded  with  contempt. 

The  execution  of  this  plan  was  followed  up  with  singular  impetuosity. 
In  the  secret  service  committee,  M.  Guizot's  friends  imperiously  called 
M.  M0I6  to  account  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  apanage  law,  a  pusillani- 
mous concession  as  they  declared ;  and  he,  puzzled  and  bewildered,  and 
not  yet  knowing  in  what  part  of  the  assembly  he  was  to  look  for  his 
supporters,  promised  to  be  firm  and  resolute,  and  never  to  let  power  be 
defeated  in  his  hands.  But  the  doctrinaires  had  sworn  to  drive  him 
along  with  such  headlong  speed  in  the  career  of  severity,  that  at  last, 
panting  and  dismayed,  he  was  forced  to  stop  and  say,  I  will  go  no  fur- 
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then  ThU  wns  ihe  very  ibing  waited  fbr,  in  order  lo  deliver  him  over 
to  the  merey  of  a  majority^  ivhich  an  exaggerated  notion  of  its  dangeri 
had  thrown  back  on  its  former  violenee  of  »|>irit^ 

M.  Duvergier  de  Ilsiuranne  hnd  been  charged  with  the  report  on  the 
secret  service  money,  and  he  executed  his  task  with  formidable  ability. 
He  demanded  aid  and  protection  for  ministers,  but  on  certain  condi- 
tions ;  and  after  advening  to  what  the  throne  owed  to  the  vigorous  policy 
of  the  cabinet  of  March  l^j^  continued  by  that  of  October  11^  he 
affirmed  that  the  time  was  not  come  for  reliixing ;  thus  tie  nnngted  im- 
perious hints  with  concLu!iions  in  favour  of  the  cabinet,  and  warnings  of 
a  stern  und  menacing  character  with  offers  of  sympathy.  Mole  now 
felt  alarmed  at  having  such  aliiefi :  not  choosing  to  have  them  for  trms- 
lerf,  he  acccpTed  them  as  enemies,  and  suddenly,  making  up  his  mind, 
turned  towards  the  Left  Centre. 

The  position  of  both  parties  was,  therefore^  clearly  defined  and  the 
field  of  battle  prepared^  when  the  discusMon  on  the  secret  service 
money  began.  It  was  early  in  May;  the  minislr)'  had  been  but  a  month 
in  existence,  and  the  doctrinaires  doubled  not  but  thai  they  should  easily 
get  the  better  of  a  cabinet  that  dared  to  disregard  the  importance  of 
their  support.  The  ministry  tiad  thus,  from  the  very  first,  to  endure, 
afler  the  a:^ilaults  of  MM.  Havin,  Salveite,  and  Lacrosse^  orators  of  the 
lef\,  the  importunate  J? fr5i/?CT^c  of  M*  Jaubert.  M.  de  Sade  came  next, 
and  lastly  M.  Guizot, 

However  keenly  that  disdainful  man  felt  the  rankling  wound  of 
offended  pride,  his  bearing  was  more  drooping  than  usual ;  despand^ 
ency  dimmed  the  sombre  lustre  of  his  eyes  ;  he  carried  his  head  with  a 
stately,  reserved  air,  and  if  his  face  showed  marks  of  care,  ti»ey  were 
not  such  as  had  their  origin  in  political  warfjire.  He  had  just  lost  his 
son.  Bat  great  alHictions  enalt  a  soul  that  is  not  essentially  vulgar,  and 
strengthen  instead  of  depressing  it.  Raised  for  a  while^  by  the  majesty 
of  a  father's  grief,  above  the  tactics  he  had  adopted,  and  the  wretched 
tricks  of  «imbition,  M,  Guirot  gave  utterance  to  some  passages  of  real 
eloquence.  Tire  assembly  wns  iniensely  aflecied  when  he  said,  in  an 
almost  choking  voice:  **  i  have  already  accepted  and  quitted  office  many 
limes  m  my  life,  and  as  regards  myself  personally  I  am  utterly  indifferent 
to  these  vjciasitudes  of  political  fortune.  The  only  interest  I  aiiach 
10  ihem  IH  the  public  interest,  that  of  the  cause  to  which  I  belong, 
and  which  I  deem  it  an  honour  to  uphold.  You  may  believe  me,  Mes* 
sieufs*  It  has  pleased  God  to  make  me  feel  joys  and  sorrows  which 
leave  the  soul  very  cold  to  every  other  pleasure  and  every  other  evil." 
He  dilated  liule  on  the  couses  of  his  rupture  with  M.  Mole,  for  which 
he  assigned  an  eicplanation  in  which  there  was  more  arrogance  than 
truth;  aud,  plunging  into  generalities,  he  continued  to  pursue  ihe  sys^ 
lem  of  attack  agreed  on  between  him  and  his  friends;  always,  however, 
preserving  n  grave  exterior^  and  carefully  veiling  and  dignifying  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  motives  what  was  the  conventional  result  of  an 
intrigue. 

The  middle  classes,  accordmg  to  him,  had  a  right  to  make  their  pre- 
ponderance felt  and  respected,  but  they  oughl  not  \o  W  e\^^^t  isci^\'Ciia& 
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now,  I  ask  whiter  with  T4,000,C>OOt  >cm  cannot  pay  IflMfiUtHmtf 
for  ihf  QiieeFi  of  the  BeJgiaiii)  T'  This  hsraogue,  so  brief  boi  to  ptvoK 
and  peremptorv,  had  a  prodigious  siuecee^i  >«hrch  M.  de  MrinUitvilM 
but  auginent  by  the  excessive  acrimony  of  his  replr*  Hmng  wi»  ii 
allusion  to  M.  de  Cormenio,  ^' ihe  kmmnrabk  incmber  ivha  ffiokrlt^' 
he  checked  himself,  and  repeated  hastily,  "the  membcT  who  ^lobclHC 
— a  gratuitous  insult,  which  was  looked  on  aj  I  he  mete  w^Ue  of  s  <*rwTM 
No  other  incident  enlivened  the  debate :  the  Chnmber  wms  cig^r  to  Abo* 
that  its  complaisance  could  not  readily  be  exhiusted*  AAcr  sfl^iiaot  ■ 
called  ii$eir  monarchical,  with  what  face  coald  it  refill  wlita  if  w  t 
king  who  asked ! 

Meanwhile,  M.  Ouizot'a  friends  burned  with  t ocition  ftnd 
and  he  himself  in  his  unvarymg  pride,  lired  only  oa  the  lui|ieoJf 
down  hh  feeble  victors.  But  the  real  c^vm  of  hia  ra^tifewilh  H 
Moli^  not  being  of  ihol  kind  of  which  men  are  disposed  to  boMt«  kmwm 
anxiously  looking  out  for  some  vulnerable  point  on  whieh  be  oug^i^ 
fall  his  adversary4  When  they  were  in  ofBcf"  togetbef,  hnd  Ihcj  iiiAtah 
professed  theories  of  riolence?  Had  they  not  wtih  ■  comnaoci 
sired  to  aggravaie  the  legislation  of  September  by  the  iiwoleol 
addition  of  the  laws  of  disjunction,  deportation,  and  ooiwretil^iiie f  M 
M.  Guizot  cried  to  M.  Mole,  **  You  are  guilty  «*'  otxiid  om  tbe  Imw 
letort  upon  hi  no,  *'  You  are  my  accomplice  f  Whal  wn«  *"  ***>  ^^^ifietei? 
At  the  pressing  instigation  of  bis  intimate  friend«,  M  iiio|iliBla 

course  which  did  not  prove  his  sincerity »  but  which  pku_^T  u  m^  ai 
He  resolved  to  give  himself  out  as  baling  been  in  the  tai« 
spectal  representfttne  nf  the  policy  of  Ca^imir  Penrr,  that  oiii  pn^tEfti 
resistance  under  which  ihe  rt*roltittonary  spirit  hud  beiit.    Tbift  w^«n» 
but  in  g  to  himself  a   i  .^  prt;  for  since  Caaiinir  Perier^s 

society  hud  never  cea-  me  to  ivpont*,  )in«i  ih^  lnwH^rtc  fif 

rendered  z  g'overnmeni  ui  imiuud^ition,  *  irti 

But  M,  Guixot  was  not  ignnmnt  thrit  il- 
mark  impressed  on   mnsi  i-n    u  ii<7  couipovis^  tlte  oU 

and  he  hoped  t<i  make  th<ii  tent  to  his  own  aoibilioii,  bf 

eating  them  with  llie  recolleciion  of  their  psl  ttiuoifilBf,  bf 
lo  theni  the  revolutionriry  ^pirili  that  cotiNrmt  Lm 'Inar.  .'i^ 
and  in  arms:  m  *i  word»  by  playing  on  ii 
of  two   thmgs  would    be  sure  i'* 
himself  to  be  forc<^  into  a  saf;>. 
by  iia  e.tcess;  or  he  would   mukt- 
being  too  \veak»  would  Ml  Imded 

The  execution  of  1 1-1      ' 
In  the  <*ecret  ser?ice  i 
M.  M<y\6  to  . 
mous  CO  net* - 
not  vet  ' 
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This  wns  the  very  thing  waited  for,  in  order  to  deliver  him  over 
t  mercy  of  a  major iiy,  which  an  exaggerated  notion  of  its  dangers 
irown  back  on  ita  former  violence  of  .spirit. 
Duvergicr  de  Hauranne  hnd  been  charged  with  the  report  on  ih^ 
^service  money,  and  he  executed  his  task  with  formidHble  ability. 
kmanded  aid  and  protection   for  minister*?,  but  on  certain   condi- 

and  after  adverting  to  what  the  throne  owed  to  the  vigorous  policy 
cabinet  of  March   V^j  con  tinned   by  that  of  October   It,   he 

d  that  the  time  was  not  come  for  relaxing;  thus  he  mingled  ira- 

K;s  with  conclusions  in  favour  of  ihe  cabinet,  and  warnings  of 
menacing  charjicter  with  offers  of  sympathy*     Mole  now 
_  3t  having  such  allies:  not  choosing  to  hate  them  for  mas- 

?  accepted  them  as  enemies,  and  suddenly,  making  up  his  mind, 
tu wards  the  Left  Centre. 

position  of  both  parties  was,  therefore,  clearly  defined  and  the 
f  battle  prepared,  when  the  discussion  on  the  secret  st^n'ice 
beg;m.  ll  was  early  in  May ;  the  ministry  had  been  but  a  month 
;ence,  and  the  doctrinaires  doubted  not  but  that  they  should  easily 
better  of  a  cabinet  that  dared  to  disregard  the  importance  of 
Lipporl.  The  ministry  had  thus,  from  the  very  first,  to  endure, 
he  assaults  of  MM.  Havin,  Sjilvette,  and  Lacrosse,  orators  of  the 
i  importunate pcr.^{/?a^^e  of  M,  Jaubert.  M.  de  Sade  came  next, 
tly  M,  Guizot* 

eier  keenly  that  disdainful  man  fefl  the  rankling  wound  of 
d  prider  his  bearing  was  more  drooping  than  usual ;  despond- 
immed  the  sombre  lustre  of  his  eyes;  he  carried  his  head  with  a 
reserved  air,  and  if  his  face  showed  marks  of  care,  they  were 
U  as  had  their  origin  in  political  warfare*  He  had  just  lost  his 
But  great  alilicUons  exalt  a  soul  that  is  not  essentially  vulgar,  and 
;hen  instead  of  depressing  it.  Raised  for  a  while,  by  the  majesty 
Iher's  grief,  above  the  tactics  he  had  adopted,  and  the  wretched 
of  ambition,  M*  Guizot  gave  utterance  to  some  passages  of  real 
ce*  The  sL^sembly  was  intensely  affected  when  he  said,  in  an 
,  choking  ? oice :  "  1  have  already  accepted  and  quitted  office  many 
n  my  Hie,  and  as  regards  myself  personally  I  am  utterly  inddTerent 
5e  vicissitudes  of  political  fortune.  The  only  interest  I  ntuch 
n  is  the  public  interest,  that  of  iho  cause  to  which  1  belong, 
lich  I  deem  it  an  honour  to  uphold.  You  may  believe  mc,  Mes- 
,  It  has  fj| eased  God  to  make  me  feel  joys  and  sorrows  which 
he  soul  very  cold  to  every  other  pleasure  and  every  other  evil," 
uted  little  on  the  causes  of  his  rupture  with  M.  Mote,  fur  which 
gncd  an  exphination  in  which  there  was  more  arrognnre  than 
and,  plunging  into  genera H lies,  he  continued  to  pursue  the  sys- 
attack  agreed  on  between  him  and  his  friends:  always,  however* 
ing  a  grave  estterior,  and  carefully  veiJii^g  and  dignifying  by  the 
ude   of  the  motives  what  was    the    convent iona]    result   of  an 

middle  chisses,  according  to  him,  had  a  right  to  make  iheir  pre- 
;aiice  felt  and  respected,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  either  envious 
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or  subaltern.  They  ought  to  have  sufficient  confidence  in  their  own 
destinies  not  to  think  themselves  undone  because  an  apanage  for  one 
of  the  princes  brought  back  an  empty  shadow  of  the  past  amongst  tbe 
forms  of  modern  society.  It  was  the  part  of  the  middle  class  to  govern, 
and  it  was  its  duty  to  place  its  heart  on  a  level  with  its  fortune,  by 
guarding  it  from  every  base  jealousy  and  frivolous  distrust.  Tbe  real 
danger  for  it  was  in  the  permanence  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  that  in- 
defatigable enemy  which  even  amidst  jthe  apparent  slumber  and  the  fal« 
lacious  silence  of  the  passions,  was  preparing  fresh  combats.  The 
agitations  that  affected  the  world ;  Spain  drenched  with  the  blood  shed 
in  war  and  in  revoh;  the  troubles  of  Portugal;  the  convulsions  pro> 
duced  in  England  by  reform,  itself  the  offspring  of  our  July  revolution; 
did  not  all  this  form  a  body  of  symptoms  that  might  well  create  alarm! 
Did  not  all  this  prove,  that  there  was  in  the  general  movement  of  mo- 
dern civilization  something  that  required  to  be  repressed  and  held  within 
bounds?  People  felt  reassured,  because  the  clamours  in  the  streets  had 
ceased,  and  the  din  of  armed  and  contending  factious  was  no  longor 
heard.  As  if  the  revolutionary  spirit  had  but  to  moderate  itself  to  be 
thought  dead :  as  if  it  did  not  exist  everywhere ;  among  the  poor  whom 
envy  gnawed;  in  the  workshops  and  factories  long  filled  with  tbe  noisy 
theories  of  equality ;  in  the  whole  people  who  had  now  no  other  rein 
upon  them  than  that  of  labour ;  lastly,  in  the  heart  of  the  representative 
institutions  which  had  organized  the  struggle  (a  glorious  struggle,  no 
doubt,  and  desirable,  but  a  terrible  one,)  between  the  true  and  the  false, 
between  wholesome  instincts  and  anarchical  passions.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  be  on  one's  guard,  to  watch  over  the  maintenance  of  the 
coercive  laws,  to  discipline  the  functionaries,  and  strengthen  the  hands 
of  government. 

Thus,  in  the  art  of  guiding  society,  M.  Gulzot  beheld  none  other 
than  that  of  marshalling  a  battle.  The  crowd  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
weak,  of  paupers  and  journeymen  that  groaned  at  his  feet,  was  one,  he 
thought,  that  only  required  a  little  more  squeezing  to  be  effectually  kept 
down.  Labour  is  a  bridle,  he  dared  to  say,  hoping,  doubtless,  that  hun- 
ger would  be  for  the  proletary  of  modern  societies,  what  fatalism  bad 
been  for  the  slave  in  ancient  times,  and  the  doctrine  of  resignation  for 
the  serf  in  the  middle  ages.  And  he  did  not  feel,  that  to  prevent 
revolutions  spares  the  necessity  of  calumniating  them,  that  eternity 
of  suffering  below  is  eternity  of  fear  above.  We  were  present  and 
heard  that  speech  of  his,  and  we  remember,  that  whilst  the  assembly 
was  agitated  by  the  orator's  voice,  we  looked  round  with  bitterness  of 
heart  to  see  if  there  was  one  man,  who  at  the  risk  of  encountering  the 
most  unjust  murmurs,  would  have  the  courage  to  confound  such  cold 
and  cruel  maxims. 

Odilon  Barrot  spoke  in  the  following  sitting,  but  without  going  beyond 
what  the  majority  of  the  assembly  wished  to  hear.  He  harangued  warmly 
against  the  doctrinaires,  against  their  vindictive  and  harsh  policy,  and  their 
settled  purpose  to  afford  the  middle  classes  alone  the  fruits  of  the  victory 
won  by  the  entire  people.  Afler  all  be  was  prepared  to  meet  them  actu- 
ally at  work,  and  he  wished  that  they  might  be  restored  to  office,  being 
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well  assured  that  i hey  would  break  down  under  the  trial,  and  ihat  ihe  suc^ 
cess  of  their  ambition  would  have  Ihe  effect  of  exposiog  their  incapachy^ 
Tlien  turuing  to  ministerB,  be  said,  "  If  yon  are  noi  coniinuers  of  Ihe 
policy  of  the  6th  ofSeptember^  say  so  diatinctly.  Othcrv¥ise  I  shall 
deem  you  mad  for  having  separated  from  the  men  who  were  the  most 
capable,  by  their  taleuts,  of  defending  the  policy  that  \&  eommon  lo  you 
boih.  In  ihis  incessant  struggle »  in  ihe^e  stormy  discussions,  you  must 
feel  3'our  own  weakness  in  presence  of  a  man  whom  you  have  heard 
urifolding  his  views  with  &o  much  loftiness  and  firmness.  Make  haste, 
make  hasie  to  own  the  voice  and  the  arm  of  the  maatcr." 

Excited  by  the  attack,  and  animated  by  the  eulogy,  M.  Guizot  replied, 
that  it  had  never  entered  into  \m  thoughts  to  make  the  middle  class  a 
clas5  apart;  that,  far  otherwise,  it  was  the  glory  of  the  existing  regtm^ 
to  call  to  the  highest  etninence  whoever  showed  himself  capable  and 
worthy  of  ascending  to  it;  that  he  himself  who  was  accused  of  tending 
towards  a  new  aristocracy,  that  M*  Odilon  Barrot,  and  every  one  who 
tlien  heard  him,  had  acquired  their  grades  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
and  formed  a  living  democracy ;  that  he  knew  how  grateful  were  the 
charms  of  popularity,  and  that  he,  too,  had  heard  the  applan:<4es  of  the 
multitude,  but  lliat  he  preferred  to  them  the  honour  of  inspiring  with 
confidence  the  conservative  interests,  the  true  interests  of  the  country, 

During  this  struggle,  which  possessed  no  intrinsic  importance,  but 
derived  great  echf  from  the  talent  of  the  adverse  orators,  from  the  gene- 
rous warmth  of  the  one,  and  the  secret  emotion  of  the  other,  from  the 
animosities  and  passions  of  ail,  the  ministers  !?at  crest-fallen,  with  leaden 
looks  and  motionless  figures,  as  if  overwhelmed  by  the  consciousness  of 
their  own  incompetence.  They  were  looked  on  oa  lost.  "The  buttle 
has  been  fought  over  their  heads,"  was  the  remark  on  all  sides,  as  the 
members  wiUidrew;  and  every  one  looked  forward  to  see  what  course 
M.  Thiers  would  take. 

It  was  he,  indeed,  who  held  the  existence  of  the  ministry  in  his  hands 
since  he  disposed  of  the  Left  Centre*  He  called  a  meeting  of  his 
friends  that  evening.  To  which  aide  should  they  lean?  Opinions  were 
divided.  Some  were  for  taking  advantage  of  the  incapacity  of  ministers, 
giving  them  buttle,  and  supplanting  them*  Others  remarked,  that  the 
Left  Centre  wns  not  yet  near  enough  to  power  lo  lay  hold  on  it;  that  by 
overthrowing  AL  Mole  it  would  cause  the  ri^e  of  M.  Guizot;  and  that 
it  is  belter  to  posi[>one  a  victory  when  one  is  not  yet  in  a  condition  lo 
reap  all  the  fruits  of  it.  But,  according  ti>  M.  Tliil,  every  power  that 
lasts  derives  strength  from  its  mere  duration ;  and^  however  feeble  the 
Mole  ministry  appeared,  to  allow  it  lo  subsist  would  be  to  commit  a 
blunder  and  to  throw  away  i  chance* 

With  such  discussions  as  these  carried  on  around  him,  M*  Tliiers  was 
not  free  from  a  certain  uneasines;^,  the  cause  of  which  he  did  not,  per- 
haps, confes5  to  himself.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  vexed  to  sec  the 
affiiir^  of  state  carried  on  altogether  without  liim,  by  men  to  whom  he 
thought  himself  far  superior;  on  the  other  hand  he  dreaded  lo  i^gbt  for 
the  advantage  of  the  doctrinnires  and  their  lender,  resolute  and  i>bstinate 
men  who  once  in  possession  of  oflice  would  know  to  k^e.^  mv\  ^^\^?ev^ 
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it.  Accordingly,  he  felt  himself  disposed  to  lend  a  momentary  aid  to  t 
cabinet  which  its  very  incompetence  delivered  to  the  mercy  of  its  pro- 
tectors, and  which  could  always  be  set  aside  when  occasion  served. 
Besides  this,  he  had  promised  the  king  to  treat  M.  Mol^  forbearinglj; 
and  with  a  weakness  common  to  the  human  heart,  he  thought  he  wu 
obeying  the  dictates  of  honour  when  he  was  yielding  to  the  suggestions 
of  his  ambition. 

Nor  were  solicitations  and  encouragements  wanting  towards  him. 
M.  Talleyrand  tried  his  influence  with  him  next  day ;  he  was  pressed 
with  flattering  entreaties ;  recourse  was  had  against  his  remaining  un- 
certainty to  those  saloon  influences  which  are  always  so  potent  in 
monarchies ;  and  in  this  way  he  was  brought  to  promise,  not  only  that 
he  would  vote  for  ministers,  but  that  he  would  support  them  in  the 
tribune. 

The  doctrinaires  had  for  a  while  counted,  if  not  on  offensive  alliance 
with  M.  Thiers,  at  least  on  his  neutrality.  It  was  not,  therefore,  witbont 
keen  vexation,  that  they  saw  him  lend  the  cabinet  the  aid  of  that  facile  and 
persuasive  eloquence  by  which  the  Chamber  so  readily  suffered  itself  to 
be  swayed.  M.  Thiers'  speech  was  rather  insinuating  than  bold,  skilful 
rather  than  warm ;  but  its  result  was  decisive.  The  secret  service 
money  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  fil\y  against  one 
hundred  and  twelve  :  and  the  M0I6  ministry  issued  at  once  humiliated 
and  strengthened,  from  a  trial  in  which  it  had  gone  near  to  perish. 

The  doctrinaires,  however,  were  not  discouraged,  and  were  preparing 
to  redouble  their  audacity,  when  an  act  as  striking  as  it  was  unexpected 
stupified  them  and  put  the  seal  to  their  defeat.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  April,  the  king  had  granted  a  pardon  to  Meunier  who  had  been 
condemned  by  the  Court  of  Peers  as  a  regicide ;  on  the  8th  of  May,  a 
report  from  the  minister  of  Justice  acquainted  France,  that  an  amnesty 
was  granted  to  all  persons  confined  in  the  prisons  of  the  state  for  political 
crimes  and  offences. 

In  reality,  the  amnesty  was  a  machine  of  war  directed  against  Guizot 
and  his  friends.  In  order  to  raise  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  cabinet  in 
which  he  no  longer  sat,  Guizot  had  made  it  his  business  to  accuse  min* 
isters  of  supineness  and  cowardice :  he  had  tried  to  rekindle  the  cold 
ashes  of  civil  discord ;  he  had  dared,  in  a  time  of  tranquillity,  to  inscribe 
the  word  intimidation  on  his  banners.  Mole,  in  decreeing  the  amnesty, 
met  his  rival's  mana3uvre  with  a  counter-manoeuvre ;  and  what  plainly 
proves  this  is,  that  when  colleagues  in  the  ministry  of  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, Guizot  and  Mold  had  been  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  a  system 
of  rigour.  But  when  an  action  is  good  in  itself  it  is  unjust  to  take 
account  only  of  whatever  of  a  personal  nature  may  have  mingled  in  the 
motives  that  prompted  it.  The  amnesty  was  an  appeal  to  the  reconcili- 
ation of  parties;  it  was,  therefore,  a  grand  and  noble  idea.  M.  Mold  had 
the  merit  of  having  conceived  it,  and  the  king  of  that  of  having  acceded 
to  it  without  resistance. 

Meanwhile  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  Helena  was  impatiently  looked 
for  in  the  Chateau.  Not  that  such  a  marriage  was  a  brilliant  one ;  it  had 
neither  the  prestige  of  a  high  monarchical  alliance,  nor  the  heroic  signi* 
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ficance  of  a  nnlionul  and  popular  choice  ;  bul  nfier  the  insulting  refuaaJt 
indicted  on  il  by  the  sovereign  fuuiihes,  ibe  house  of  New  Oileans 
thought  itself  lucky  thai  iis  offers  had  tiol  been  rejected  by  on  obscure 
iiid  itidigerit  German  eourL 

Putting  these  matters  out  of  consid  era  Lion,  the  princess  wa^  said  to 
be  a  gracLoiis  personage,  with  much  gentleness,  sensibility,  and  nali¥6 
dignity,  and  to  possess  a  quick  and  cultivated  undersiHnding.  A  Luthe- 
ran, she  wa^a  about  to  enter  a  Catholic  family  ;  but  if  this  wns  u  subject 
of  pious  uneasiness  for  dte  Queen  of  the  French,  it  was  not  so  for  the 
king,  who  was  not  easily  alarmed  by  religious  scruples,  and  was  not 
sorry  to  fmd  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  tolerance* 

The  princess's  hand  was  demanded  of  the  reigning  grand  duke  by 
the  Due  de  Broglie;  it  was  granted,  and  the  young  princess  set  out  frotn 
Ludwturslusl,  the  resirJence  of  her  family.  The  jouniey  was  marked  by 
some  very  interesting  incidents.  It  is  related,  for  instance,  that  on  her 
way  between  Hanau  and  Frankfort  the  princess,  who  was  accompanied 
by  the  French  ambassador,  stopped  her  carriage  opposite  the  heights  of 
Berghem,  which  crowned  the  horizon  on  the  right,  and  sent  off  a  mefh 
Sanger  to  say  lo  the  Due  de  Broglie :  **  JVL  le  Due,  ilie  princess  begs  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  heights  of  Berghem,  It  was  there  your 
grandfather,  Marshal  de  Broghe,  achieved  a  memorable  victory." 

On  the  24th  of  May,  Ilie  princess  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  her  new 
country,  and  on  the  29il]  she  entered  Fontainebleau.  It  was  in  that 
great  town»  to  which  belong  so  many  reminiscences  of  epic  adventures 
and  illustrious  downfalls — in  that  palacBi  the  walls  of  which  are  still 
covered  witli  the  imperial  N. — in  that  halting-place  on  the  road,  by  which 
Napoleon  travelled  from  Moscow  to  Elba,  that  they  waited  for  the  young 
girl  who  was  coming  from  Germany  to  give  heirs  lo  die  most  brilliant 
but  most  menaced  throne  in  the  world,  A  t  seven  o'clock  her  carriage 
entered  the  gaie^,  amidst  the  roll  of  drums^  the  pealing  of  trumpeii^,  and 
the  welcoming  shouts  of  tlie  spec  la  tors.  Louis  Philippe  was  standing 
on  the  balcony*  On  seeing  the  princess,  whom  the  Due  d'OHeans  had 
gone  lo  meet  at  the  loot  of  the  titaircase,  the  king  advancetj,  with  an  air 
of  deep  feelingi  and  as  she  stooped  to  kiss  his  hand  he  raised  her^  and 
kissed  her  fondly. 

The  next  day.  May  30,  the  civil  ceremony  of  marriage  was  performed 
in  Henry  llJs  gallery,  the  witnesses  being,  for  the  Due  d'Orleans  the 
president  and  tbur  vice-presidents  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies^  I  he  four 
vice-presidents  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  marshals  Soult,  Lobao,  and 
Gerard,  and  Prince  Talleyrand  ;  and  for  the  Princess  Helena,  ihe  Baron 
de  Rantzau,  ihe  Due  de  Cboiseul,  and,  M.  Bresson.  Then  came  the 
religions  ceremony «  which  took  place  accord mg  to  the  Catholic  rile,  in 
Henry  f  I/s  chapel ;  and  according  to  tlie  Lutheran  in  L^iuis  Phibppe^s 
halh  Sumptuous  banquets,  spectacles,  brilliant  cavalcades,  and  amuse- 
ments of  all  kinds  prolonged  the  enchanimenls  of  a  day  so  momenloug 
to  the  princess.     But  more  proiound  emotions  awaited  her. 

On  ihe  4th  of  June  the  royal  family  left  Fcmtainebleau  for  the  capital. 
They  hnd  reached  a  hill  a  Utde  in  advance  of  8t,  Cloud,  when  the  prtn-^ 
ee^  suddenly  cast  her  eyes  on  an  imposing  confuted  mass,  i\M  V\vk4ft^ 
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in  vapour.  It  was  Paris.  On  approaching  that  pleasant  and  tragical 
city,  perhaps  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  felt  a  secret  terror  in  the  midst  of 
her  joy.     Why  was  there  none  to  say  to  her : 

"  You  are  about  to  dwell,  madam,  amongst  a  loyal  nation.  The  people 
in  France  respect  princesses,  not  because  they  are  princesses,  bat 
because  they  are  women.  You  come,  it  is  true,  into  a  country  whick 
has  been  fatal  to  German  queens,  into  a  country  where  the  life  of  kiogi 
is  full  of  torments,  and  where  the  multitude  has  its  ebb  and  flow  like  the 
sea.  Yet  fear  nothing ;  there  are  epochs  that  appear  but  once.  I1ie 
people  of  France  has  no  longer  any  thing  to  sow  in  fear  or  in  war;  and 
its  manners  are  as  mild  as  they  are  heroic.  It  has  certainly  been  depicted 
to  you,  as  labouring  under  the  malady  of  perpetual  restlessness,  greedy 
of  noise  and  bustle,  weary  ever  of  its  own  repose,  and  unable  to  bear 
either  freedom  or  servitude.  You  have  been  deceived.  The  people  of 
France  is  noisy  in  its  joy,  but  its  turbulence  conceals  serious  thoughts: 
it  sometimes  gives  way  to  tremendous  bursts  of  anger,  but  these  promote 
enduring  and  gigantic  projects;  the  apparent  irregularity  of  its  impulsa 
takes  nothing  from  the  continuous  action  of  its  genius.  Only,  being 
made  for  great  things,  it  must  have  chiefs  who  understand  it,  and  who 
are  worthy  of  it.  If  it  meets  with  none  such,  it  drops  down  and  vege- 
tates in  an  alternation  of  languor  and  convulsion,  until  once  more  finding 
guides  worthy  to  lead  it,  it  resumes  its  pregnant  march  in  history.  Thus 
our  agitations,  so  dreaded  by  your  Europe,  are  but  tlie  manifestations  oi 
a  force  ill-understood  and  madly  combated  by  those  who  ought  to  calm 
it  by  giving  it  employment.  Oh,  madam,  could  you  but  know  iha: 
people  so  calumniated  abroad  !  But  no;  between  you  and  it  there  will 
be  drawn  veils,  that  will  conceal  from  your  eyes  all  the  treasures  it  com- 
prises, of  intellect  and  enthusiasm,  of  gallantry  and  devotedness.  What 
you  will  know  best,  and  too  soon,  is  the  little  world  of  the  court  you  are 
about  to  enter.  Hope  not  to  find  here  the  splendour  of  the  reigns  o: 
certain  kings,  knights,  or  heroes.  Revolutions  have  effaced  the  ancient 
names,  and  hidden  them  under  names  all  unknown,  they  have  blended 
together,  in  the  same  places,  reminiscences  the  most  incongruous.  Jose- 
phine has  slept  in  the  Trianon,  in  the  same  bed  in  which  the  daughter 
of  Maria  Theresa  had  reposed.  Do  not,  then,  judge  of  the  present  by 
the  past.  Among  the  courtiers  of  to-day,  you  will  not  find  good  breed- 
ing or  good  taste,  the  grave  eloquence  of  plebeian  habits,  or  the  delicacy 
of  aristocratic  usages.  Your  Lauzuns  and  your  Richelieus  will  be  men 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  jobbers  and  schemers.  And  if  ever  the  meaning 
of  these  strange  words  is  explained  to  you,  you  will  be  horrified  at  them. 
Look,  therefore,  to  see  the  coarse  paladins,  by  whom  you  will  be  sur- 
rounded, make  a  political  speculation  of  your  marriage,  and  wait  upon 
you  with  the  homage  of  French  courtesy,  only  that  they  may  make  a 
parade  of  their  royalism,  and  thus  poison  the  purest  and  the  most 
cherished  delights  of  your  heart.  This  is  the  real,  the  only  danger  that 
threatens  you." 

And  this  was,  indeed,  what  characterized  the  reception  prepared  for 
ihe  Duchess  of  Orleans.  Her  entrance  into  Paris  was  marked  by  an 
immense  concourse  of  spectators,  an  unusual  assemblage  of  soldierB* 
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shouts  and  vehement  deraonstraiions  of  curiosity  and  interest     But  on 
the  morrow,  leal  the  receplion  she  had  met  with  should  be  aiiributed  lo 
what  had  been  said  of  her  personal  viriues,  ihe  historjograjihera  of  ihe 
court  took  care  to  bestow  on  ihe  king  the  honour  of  dl  ihe  homages 
offered  to  hia  daughter-in-law*     It  was  the  better  to  prove  the  wisdom 
of  the   fiiouarch's  choice^  ihai,  aAer   extolling  the  Princess  Helena's 
figure,  the  beauty  of  her  complexion,  her  flancn  hair,  her  graceiul  de- 
porlmenl,  that  they  ascribed  to  her  more  eTudilion  than  a  woman  of 
esprit  cares  to  ha?e,  and  more  esprit  than  a  woman  of  good  sense  chooses 
to  display*    Then  expecling,  doubtless,  by  the  pompous  minuteness  of 
their  descriptions,  to  revive  the  extinct  adoration  of  morarchy^  ihey  be- 
gan to  recount  the  life  of  the  princes,  hour  by  hour,  without  omilting 
the  slightest  detail ;  the  particulars  of  every  promenade,  and  how  the 
king's  flons  were  dressed,  and  in  wliat  order  proceeded  the  carriages^ 
calecheSf  char-a-bancs,  or  landaus,  and  how  the  gradations  of  rank  had 
been  observed  in  assigning  their  several  seats  to  the  ladies  of  the  court. 
At  the  same  time,  with  a  rude  viohuion  of  the  mystery  in  which  female 
modesty  finds  its  fitting  shelter^  they  held  up,  as  it  were,  the  contents  of 
the  princesses  trousseau  to  the  public  gaze,  and  described  her  ioilet, 
from  her  head-dress  to  her  garters;  and  all  this  for  the  purpose  of  ehow^ 
ing  that  monarchy  in  France  had  not  lost  the  secret  of  dazzling,  and  in 
order  lo  aceu-stom  Ihe  nation  to  live  by  the  breath  in  the  nostrils  of  roy- 
ally.    **  Is  it  not  clear  to  the  plainest  common  sense,''  said  the  Jmtrnal 
dcs  Dibats,   "  that  the  people  sought  to  honour  the  king's  choice  in  the 
person  of  the  Princess  Helena,  and  to  give  a  new  proof  of  attachment  lo 
his  liberal  dyaasty  ;  a  Mriking  evidence  of  its  reprobation  of  guilty  pas- 
sions?"    This  was  speaking  too  plainly,  for  it  showed  that  motives  of 
policy  were  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  gay  doings  that  were  professedly  in 
honour  of  the  Princess  Helena ;  whereas,  in  reality,  her  name  was  used 
merely  as  a  pretexts 

Meanwhile,  letters  of  invitation  bad  been  sent  abroad,  with  welUcon- 
idered  profusion,  to  announce  the  opening  of  the  Versailles  Museum* 
In  1&'J2,  the  king  had  conceived  the  design  of  bequeathing  lo  paslerlty 
lie  various  epochs  of  our  history  in  sculptured  and  pninted  memorials, 
be  collected  together  in  splendid  galleries.     This  was  a  noble  idea, 
ad  the  king  applied  himself  to  its  realization  with  an  ardour  deserving 
"  all  praise.    The  hour  was  now  arrived  for  him  lo  enjoy  his  work. 
>n  the  10th  of  June^  round  the  palace  of  Versailles,  so  long  reduced  to 
be  majesty  of  its  solitude  and  its  silence,  thronged  marshals,  members 
the  Institute,  ministers,  peers  of  France,  deputies,  artists,  generals, 
^oets,  a  glittering  and  select  nmltiinde.     The  doors  of  the  palace  were 
sued   at   10  a.  m.,  displaying  to  view  an  immense  series  of  pictures, 
[>rtrails,  statues;  in  fact,  the  history  of  France  written  by  the  arts*    How 
it  possible  to  describe  the  effect  of  such  a  spectacle  t     Here  was  seen 
he  whole  series  of  grand  admirals  and  constables,  from  Marshal  Pierre 
Grouchy;  there,  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  iu  the  saloons  traversed  by 
many  brave  captains,  so  many  men  of  genius,  so  many  lascinatmg 
women,  gilded  snloonSf  whereon  the  grand  age  seemed  lo  have  leA  the 
ejection  of  tts  wars  and  the  perfume  of  its  loves.    Eldewhete  «93&  i 
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our  military  history,  from  its  commencement ;  the  battles  gained,  the 
towns  taken  by  storm,  the  rivers  swum  across  under  the  enemies'  fire, 
the  jousts  of  chivalry,  the  naval  stores,  all  that  was  accomplished  by  the 
sword  between  Tolbiac  and  Wagram.  Near  this,  in  the  SaBe  dt  '92, 
was  the  rising  en  masse  of  the  French  people,  seized  with  a  sublime  in- 
toxication, and  rushing  to  defend,  with  the  independence  of  their  coun- 
try, the  liberty  of  the  world.  Then  followed  an  incomparable  epopoea, 
the  Empire  ;  then  the  Restoration,  and  its  idle  pomps;  then  the  Re?olii> 
tion  of  1830,  and  its  prodigies.  Thus,  how  many  were  the  old  men 
who  could  follow  the  events  of  their  own  history  from  hall  to  hall! 
How  many,  after  recognising  themselves  in  the  garb  of  the  private  8ol> 
dier  in  the  republican  armies,  saw  themselves  again  in  general's  uniform, 
following  the  fiery  career  of  their  Emperor,  or  assisting  at  his  coronatioo, 
or  wearing  mourning  for  his  departure.  The  day  then  en  which  the 
Versailles  Museum  was  opened  was  one  full  of  emotions  ;  nor  had  the 
king  spared  anything  to  give  it  brilliancy,  and  to  impress  upon  it  mon- 
archical character. 

The  banquet  provided  for  the  visitors  afforded  opportunity  for  the  dit> 
play  of  a  magnificence  with  which  they  seemed  equally  surprised  and 
delighted.  After  this  there  was  a  promenade  through  the  brilliantly  illa- 
minated  galleries ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  all  the  guests  were  assembled  ia 
the  theatre,  and  the  performance  of  the  Misanthrope  began.  After  the 
play  was  ended  the  curtain  rose  again ;  the  old  fa9ade  of  the  palace  of 
Versailles  appeared  in  the  distance,  and  on  the  pedestal  of  the  king's 
equestrian  statue  was  seen  the  inscription,  **  To  the  glory  of  Louis  XIV." 
Nevertheless,  that  same  Louis  XIV.  had  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  it  was  in  presence  of  a  Lutheran  princess  that  his  memory  was 
glorified. 

Thus  ended  a  solemnity,  the  conception  of  which  would  merit  un- 
qualified praise,  had  not  personal  and  dyuasiic  views  been  too  closely 
connected  in  it  with  national  feeling.  Perhaps,  too,  it  would  have  been 
well  to  choose  some  other  palace  than  that  of  Versailles  to  be  conse- 
crated to  national  reminiscences.  For,  after  all,  Versailles,  deserted  and 
mute,  had,  indeed,  its  own  peculiar  grandeur ;  it  spoke  in  its  aban- 
donment to  the  heart  of  the  poet  and  of  the  philosopher.  The 
grass  that  grew  in  the  avenues  of  a  chateau  built  upon  the  want  and 
wretchedness  of  the  people,  was  a  melancholy  but  eloquent  indication. 
What  potent  appeals  to  feeling,  what  striking  lessons  dwelt  in  those  vast 
empty  halls,  reverberating  every  footstep,  in  those  unregarded  gildings, 
in  those  mirrors,  in  which  had  been  imaged  the  luxury  of  a  century,  and 
which  now  only  reflected  the  figure  of  some  saddened  visiter !  The 
sound  of  the  neglected  windows, rattling  in  the  wind;  the  sombre  aspect 
of  the  chamber  in  which  Louis  XIV.  had  slept ;  the  waters  stagnating  at 
the  feet  of  the  Nymphs  and  Tritons,  that  looked  so  lonely  and  weary ;  the 
uselessness  of  those  shades  that  had  protected  guilty  and  pernicious  loves; 
and  the  dilapidation  of  that  fine  staircase  in  the  orangery,  which  had 
been  swept  by  the  robes  of  Lavalliere  and  Fontanges :  did  not  all  this 
compose  the  most  striking  of  dramas?  Did  not  all  this  present  in  close 
union  the  philosophy  of  history  and  the  poetry  of  reminiscence  t 
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The  joys  of  the  royal  fjimily  were  fioi  destined  to  remain  unal!oyed 
with  bitterness,  and  the  Due  d'Orl^an*^  hnd  the  mortiBcation  to  find  his 
mnrringe  become  ihe  occasion  of  n  frightfijl  disaster  in  the  midst  of  the 
popiihif  rejoicings.  On  the  14lh  of  June^  the  people  of  Paris  had 
Uirotiged  to  the  front  of  the  Ecole  Mililnire^  to  witness  a  rep  resent  a  tiori 
of  the  storming  of  the  ciiadel  of  Antwerp*  and  so  great  was  the  muhi- 
tude  I  hat  the  Tust  Champ  de  M^irs  could  hardly  contain  them.  Every 
things  hovrever,  went  on  with  perfect  order  so  long  as  the  speclacle  lasted; 
but  the  moment  the  crowd  began  to  di.'^perse,  shrieks,  groans,  and  cries 
of  rage  w^re  heard.  In  some  parts  of  the  ground,  near  certain  issues 
tliat  were  too  narrow*  for  the  multitude  that  had  to  pass  through  them,  a 
fatal  pressure  had  suddenly  taken  place;  numbers  fell  heaped  ou  each 
other,  and  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  women,  children ^  and  old  men  were 
trampled  down  and  smothered.  The  coraternalion  that  pervaded  Paris 
may  be  conceived*  Every  one  who  missed  from  his  side  any  of  those 
he  loved,  believed  that  they  had  been  among  the  Fufferers;  and  report,  as 
usual,  aggravated  the  disaster,  and  increased  ihe  amount  of  alarm.  The 
government,  therefore,  hastened  to  publish  the  names  of  the  suflTerers  in 
the  joumals,^ — a  melanchoJv  appendix  io  the  programme  of  so  many 
iBtes.  A  ball  was  to  have  been  given  to  the  royal  family  at  the  Hotel-de- 
Ville  on  the  15lh  of  June.  Who  would  believe  it?  Many  among  ihe 
special  representntives  of  the  city  were  of  opinion,  ihai  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars  were  no  suf!iclenl  reason  for  suspending  ihe 
dances  of  the  court ;  but  to  this  cruel  refinement  of  flattery  the  Due 
d'OHeans  replied  by  an  act  of  generous  impetuosity.  Suddenly  entering 
the  ball  in  which  the  municipal  coniicil  was  assembled,  he  declarf.'d,  with 
impassioned  earnestness  of  voice  and  manner,  that  he  coidd  not  consent 
to  appear  in  public  until  the  bodies  should  have  been  owned  and  bnried. 
The  ball  and  banquet  were  therefore  postponed, — only  postponed.  Pe- 
cuniary aid  was  distributed,  by  order  of  the  prince  royal,  among  the 
families  of  ihe  victims;  the  dead  w'ere  conveyed  to  ihe  cemetery  ;  and 
four  days  aAerwards  more  than  1400  guests  siat  down  at  sumptuous 
tables,  laid  out  in  halb  flooded  with  light  and  tapestried  w^ith  flowers. 

When  Maria  Antoinette  canie  lo  France,  to  become  ihe  bride  «>f  the 
prince  who  was  afterwards  Louis  XVI.,  ihere  were  tbcu*  likewise, 
wrelches  stifled  in  the  crowd,  and  great  rejoicings  at  court. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


Whilst  efl*orls  were  made  by  means  of  games,  spectacles^  and  fetes, 
to  revive  ihe  adofation  of  monarchy  which  had  become  almost  extinct 
in  France,  the  work  of  establishing  our  sway  in  Africa  was  proceeding 
with  a  conMant  intermixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  errors  and  success. 

The  Count  de  namremont,  Marshal  ClauzeFa  successor^  ^lad  been  at 
the  head  of  the  colony  since  February ;  and  General  Bugeaud  had  been 
invented  with  an  aitthority  In  the  province  of  Oran,  almost  indepen^Jent 
of  thai  of  the  governor-general, 
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Nothing  very  remarkable  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  Count  Dam- 
remont's  governorship,  except  a  militarj  promenade  to  Belida,  and  the 
battle  of  BoudouaoUy  a  brilliant  affair  in  which  900  French,  commanded 
by  M.  de  la  Torr^,  routed  more  than  5000  Arabs. 

As  for  General  Bugeaud,  his  orders  were  either  to  conclude  peace 
with  Abd-el-Kader,  or  to  pursue  him  to  extremity.  It  was  with  savage 
threats  he  announced  his  entry  on  his  functions ;  but  in  his  heart  he 
longed  for  peace,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  entering  upon  negotiation  with 
the  emir.  The  intermediary  agent  was  a  Jew,  named  Durand,  a  crafty 
and  greedy  wretch,  who  was  afterwards  accused  of  insidiously  producing 
discord  between  our  generals,  with  a  view  to  his  own  profit.  Certain  it 
is,  that  the  negotiations  were  proceeding  very  slowly,  when  the  emir, 
suddenly  breaking  off  with  General  Bugeaud,  addressed  himself  to  Count 
Damr^mont  to  obtain  peace.  Exasperated  at  this  news,  and  persuaded 
that  he  was  envied  the  glory  of  pacifying  Oran,  General  Bugeaud  ex- 
pressed his  indignation  loudly.  Fortunately,  the  misunderstandings  bad 
no  ulterior  consequences;  having  arisen  only  out  of  the  vagueness  and 
improvidence  of  ministerial  instructions,  it  was  put  an  end  to  by  an 
exchange  of  candid  explanations.  The  count  acquainted  the  emir,  that 
it  was  with  General  Bugeaud  that  he  should  treat ;  and  the  generaJ,  on 
his  part,  made  the  most  frank  and  honourable  apology  to  Count  Damr^ 
mont,  whom  he  had  unjustly  suspected. 

Meanwhile,  the  emir  persisted  in  pretensions  which  bespoke  his  pride, 
but  were  disproportioned  to  his  power.  General  Bugeaud,  therefore, 
took  the  field.  The  army,  9000  strong,  was  composed  of  three  brigades, 
the  first  of  which  was  commanded  by  General  Laidet,  the  second  bj 
General  Rullieres,  the  third  by  Colonel  Combes.  It  had  been  fifteen 
days  in  motion  without  meeting  the  enemy,  when  the  approach  of  peace 
began  to  be  whispered  about  among  the  soldiers.  It  had,  in  fact,  been 
concluded,  and  General  Bugeaud  announced  in  an  order  of  the  day, 
that  he  was  going  to  set  out  for  an  interview  with  the  emir.  The  news 
was  gladly  received  by  the  soldiers ;  they  rejoiced  to  think  they  should 
have  a  near  look  at  that  indefatigable  Abd^l-Kader,  that  unknown  chief 
whom  they  had  made  renowned  by  warring  against  him,  and  who  owed 
to  them  the  sudden  lustre  of  his  fortune.  The  general  chose  4000  men 
to  accompany  him,  and  they  began  their  march  at  daybreak  on  the  1st 
of  June,  having  at  the  head  of  the  column  the  Arab  allies,  commanded 
by  Mustapha  Ben  Ismael,  a  handsome  stern  old  man,  chief  of  the  war- 
like tribes  of  the  Douairs  and  the  Smelas.  Entertaining  an  implacable 
hatred  to  Abd-el-Kader,  he  sought  our  alliance,  and  faithfully  united  his 
two  standards,  green  and  white,  to  our  tricolour  flag.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  become  imbued  with  civilization,  without  being  surprised  or 
dazzled  by  it. 

A  halt  was  made  at  9  a.  m.  in  a  charming  valley  watered  by  the 
Tafna,  where  the  rendezvous  had  been  appointed.  But  all  was  silence 
and  solitude,  and  not  one  Arab  horseman  was  seen  in  the  horizon.  The 
soldier  felt  humiliated;  he  had  to  wait,  and  wait  long;  the  videttes 
returned  without  news.  It  was  Abd-el-Kader's  plan  to  give  himself  the 
advantage  of  a  seeming  superiority  in  the  eyet  of  his  own  people,  and 
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I  be  dbdam  be  affected  with  regard  to  iba  commander  of  the  infidets, 
was  n  piirlof  his  Mussulmmi  policy.  The  day  was  far  spenCi  and  yel  no 
emir  appeared;  and  whilst  the  troops  were  joking  over  their  disJippoinU 
nieiu,  General  Bugeaud  could  hardly  conceal  his  anger  and  vexaiLon. 
Ai  tasl  the  approach  of  ihe  Arabs  wa?  announced*  Instantly  the  drums 
beat,  every  mnn  seized  his  muskel  and  fell  into  his  place;  but  Abd-el< 
Kader  halted  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  our  vanguard.  Then 
came  a  succession  of  messages  to  the  general,  telling  bim  thai  the  emir 
was  ill;  that  he  had  been  unable  to  set  out  until  a  very  late  hour;  and 
that  it  would  perhaps  be  advisable  to  poBtpone  the  interview  iinti!  the 
next  day.  Losing  all  patience,  and  overlooking  the  dignity  of  his  rank, 
in  the  impetuousity  of  his  vexation  and  courage^  General  Bugeaud  left 
the  command  of  the  troops  to  Genernl  Laldei,  and  spurred  forwardaj 
followed  by  his  sta^. 

Abd-el-Kader*s  army  consisting  almost  wholly  of  cavalry,  formed  a 
vast  triangle,  wiih  the  angles  resting  against  three  hills.  On  reaching 
the  advanced  posiSj  ibe  French  general  called  to  him  a  chief  of  a  tribe, 
who  pointed  oni  lo  bim  the  bill-«ndc  where  the  emir  was.  "  I  think  it 
indecent  on  the  part  of  your  chief,'*  said  Bugeand  to  the  Arab, "  u>  maka 
me  come  such  a  distance  and  keep  me  waiting  so  long,*'  and  he  proceeded 
resolutely.  The  emir's  escort  then  appeared.  The  Arab  chiefs,  most  of 
them  young  and  handsome  men,  made  a  gallant  display  of  their  Hnery,  and 
were  magnitieently  mounted.  Far  different  was  the  appearance  made 
by  General  Bugea Lid's  e^ort,  in  which  there  were  many  members  of 
the  civil  service,  wearing  the  model  cap,  and  a  costume  by  no  means 
military.  A  horseman  came  out  from  the  ranks  of  the  Arab  party, 
dreased  in  a  coarse  burnous  with  a  camers-hair  cord,  and  dilfering  in 
no  respect  aj»  to  his  costume  from  the  lowest  horseman  among  the  enemy ; 
but  his  black  horse,  on  which  he  aat  with  much  elegance,  was  surrounded 
by  Arabs  holding  the  bridle  :ind  the  stirrups.  This  was  Ahd-el- 
Kader,  The  French  general  held  out  bis  band,  the  other  grasped  it 
twice,  then  threw  himself  quickly  from  his  horse  and  sat  down^  General 
Bugeaud  tt3ok  bis  place  beside  him,  and  the  conversation  began. 

The  emir  was  of  small  stature ;  his  face  serious  and  pale,  with  delicate 
features  slightly  marked  by  time,  and  a  keen  sparkling  eye^  His  hands, 
which  were  beautifully  formed,  pbyed  with  a  chaptet  (bat  hung  roiind 
his  neck.  He  spoke  gently,  but  there  was  on  his  lips,  and  in  the  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  a  certain  affectntion  of  disdain.  The  eonver- 
satron  naturally  turned  upon  the  peace  which  had  just  been  concluded, 
and  Abd-el-Kader  spoke  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  elaborate  and 
feigned  indifference.  The  French  general  remarking  to  him,  that  the 
treaty  could  not  be  put  into  execution  until  after  it  had  been  approved ; 
but  that  the  truce  was  favourable  to  the  Arabs.sincetheir  crops  would  not 
be  molested  while  it  lasted,  "You  may  destroy  them  this  moment,"  he 
replied,  **  and  I  will  give  you  written  authority  lo  do  bo,  if  you  like.  The 
Arabs  are  not  in  want  of  corn." 

The  conversation  being  ended,  Genera!  Bugeatid  stood  up,  and  the 
emir  remained  seated  j  whereupon  the  former, stung  to  the  quick,  seized 
the  emir^a  hand  and  jerked  it,  sayingi  *'  Com^^  j«t  u^**    ^\\^  ^\^tyO^ 
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were  delighted  at  thia  characteristic  act  of  an  imperious  and  intrepid 
nature ;  and  the  Arabs  could  not  conceal  their  astonishment.  As  for 
the  emir,  seized  with  an  involuntary  confusion,  he  turned  round  without 
uttering  a  word,  sprang  on  his  horse,  and  returned  to  his  own  people : 
and  presently  loud  and  enthusiastic  cries  of  *' God  preserve  the  Suilanr 
were  echoed  from  hill  to  hill.  A  violent  thunderburst  added  to  the 
effect  of  this  strange  scene,  and  the  Arabs  vanished  among  the  gorges 
of  the  mountains. 

The  treaty  concluded  with  the  emir  imported :  that  Abd-el-Kader 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  France;  that  France  reserved  to  her- 
self in  the  province  of  Oran,  Mostaganem,  Mazagran,*  and  their  terri- 
tories, together  with  Oran,  Arzew,  and  a  territory  comprised  within 
narrow  limits ;  and  in  the  province  of  Algiers,  Algiers,  Sahel,  and  part 
of  the  plain  of  the  Metidja.  All  the  rest  was  given  up  to  the  Abd-el- 
Kader.  The  province  of  Titery  was  ceded  to  him,  and  the  keys  of  the 
citadel  ofTlemsen  were  placed  again  in  his  hands.  In  exchange  for 
all  these  concessions  he  agreed  to  furnish  the  French  army  30,000  Oran 
fanegues  of  wheat,  the  same  quantity  of  barley,  and  5000  oxen.  It  was 
further  stipulated,  that  the  Koulouglis  who  should  choose  to  remain  in 
Tlemsen,  or  elsewhere,  should  be  lefl  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
property,  and  should  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Hadars. 

All  this  was  met  in  France  with  an  unanimous  burst  of  astonishment 
and  indignation.  General  Bugeaud's  interview  with  Abd-el-Kader,  could 
not  be  considered  apart  from  the  circumstances  that  had  accompanied 
it,  it  was  strongly  and  almost  universally  disapproved  of.  M.  Bugeaud 
was  accused  of  having  conducted  himself  more  like  an  adventurer  than 
a  general,  and  of  having  exposed  the  dignity  of  command  in  his  own 
person  to  affronts  which  his  intrepidity  and  coolness  were  not  sufficient 
to  counterbalance.  But  it  was  the  treaty  of  Tafna  that  provoked  the 
most  vehement  attacks.  What !  after  such  great  sacrifices  of  men  and 
money,  after  so  many  years  spent  in  fighting,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  old  regency  was  bestowed  as  a  present  on  our  most  inveterate  enemy. 
What!  France  was  only  to  have  a  wretched  encampment  on  the  coast, 
squeezed  in  between  the  enemy  and  the  sea  !  What  disaster  had  re- 
duced our  ambition  to  such  excessive  humility  ?  Was  the  treaty  that 
left  us  bare  the  inevitable  result  of  some  terrible  defeat,  of  some  irre- 
parable blow?  Were  we  without  resources,  without  an  army  in  Africa? 
No ;  for  15,000  men  had  been  assembled  in  Oran ;  considerable  ex- 
penses had  already  been  made  for  a  campaign ;  a  war  to  the  uttermost 
had  been  proclaimed  ;  the  soldier  was  sure  of  victory ;  and  after  the 
most  formidable  preparations,  such  a  peace  as  this  had  been  concluded ! 
Before  even  coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  emir,  there  had  been 
ceded  to  him  the  province  of  Tilery,  Scherschell,  the  citadel  ofTlemsen, 
and  part  of  the  Metidja;  territories,  in  fact,  to  which  he  himself  had  till 
then  asserted  no  claim.  In  the  province  of  Oran  we  retained  Mazagran 
and  Mostaganem  :  but  would  not  those  two  towns,  separated  from  Oran 
and  Arzew,  be  in  a  state  of  blockade  ?  Abd-el-Kader  recognized  for- 
sooth our  sovereignty ;  a  futile  concession,  which  secured  to  him  the 
reality  of  a  power,  the  phantom  of  which  alone  he  left  to  us. 
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These  criucismSp  to  whicli  General  Damreraont  gare  ihe  sinciioa  of 
Kis  csperienee,  in  a  statement  addrefised  by  him  lo  ihe  presidenl  of  the 
council,  were  unformnateJy  but  loo  just.  But  how  much  more  vehe- 
ment would  have  been  ihe  outcry  had  a  fact  been  tlien  known,  which 
did  not  come  otic  until  a  year  afterwards,  in  ttie  course  of  a  famous  trial ; 
thai  b  to  say,  ibiit  atl  the  articles  of  ihe  treaty  had  not  been  reduced  to 
writing,  and  that  General  Bug^eaud  had  been  authorized  to  obtain  paj^ 
ment  lo  himself  of  a  sum  of  money,  which  being  expended  on  certain 
roada,  served  to  increase  his  popularii|  among  electors  I 

After  the  treaty  of  Tafna,  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  was  the 
expediency  of  marching  against  Constantiua.  That  expedition  hud  been 
resolved  on,  the  national  honour  called  for  it,  France  looked  for  it  as  repa- 
ration for  an  insult,  and  it  was  with  special  orders  to  undertake  it  that  M. 
de  Damr^mont  had  been  sent  lo  Africa,  But  would  not  the  inking  of 
Constantina  tend  still  more  to  aggrandize  Abd-el-Kader,  who  had  already 
been  rendered  so  formidable  by  the  recent  treaty?  Would  not  the  de- 
struction of  Ahmed  deliver  the  emir  of  a  rival,  extend  his  influence  into 
the  eastern  regions,  and  mark  him  out  to  the  Arabs  as  thenceforth  the 
sole  representative  of  the  native  cause?  These  considerations  no  doubi 
weighed  with  the  council ;  for  Count  Damremont  received  orders  to 
negotiate  with  Ahmed.  He  was  called  on  to  make  good  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  to  own  himself  the  vassal  of  France,  and  to  pay  tribute. 
Reckoning  on  aid  from  the  Porte,  he  replied  vaguely  al  first  A  fleet 
had  sailed  from  Constantinople  with  ambiguous  intentions,  the  contri^ 
amir  nut  G  allots  and  La  lande  made  it  retrace  its  course*  Ahmed  was 
more  peremptorily  called  on  to  reply,  returned  a  refusal,  and  the  expedi- 
tion was  resolved  on. 

Part  of  August  and  all  September,  were  employed  in  preparations. 
The  road  from  Bona  to  Constantina  was  covered  with  military  magazines. 
Ghelma  was  become,  under  Colonel  Duvivier^s  superintendence,  a  regu* 
lar  foriificaiion,  A  camp  was  established  on  the  platetiu  of  Medjez  Amar, 
which  was  fixed  on  as  the  base  of  the  operations,  and  there  the  army  a»* 
sembled  at  the  close  of  September  It  amounted  to  15,000  men,  abun- 
dantfy  provided  with  victuals  and  ammunition^  and  havittg  with  it  a  con- 
siderable mnierkl.  The  camp  of  Medjez  Amar  was  a  city  of  foliaget 
intersected  with  streets  laid  out  by  line,  and  presenting  a  really  fairj 
aspect  in  the  heart  of  the  desert  plains  that  surrounded  it :  it  exhibited 
order  in  the  midst  of  bustle,  regularity  in  enthusiasm,  war  in  gala  habits. 
Nothing  could  compare  with  the  high  spirits  of  the  soldiery,  rejoicing  as 
they  did  fn  the  hopes  of  wiping  out  the  disgrace  of  the  last  campaigti  by 
a  grand  exploit*  There  were  officers  there  whom  the  memory  of  a  lost 
friend  excited.  Captain  Ricbcpanse  had  come  to  avenge  Ihe  death  of  a 
brother* 

The  army  began  it  a  march.  It  was  known  by  bitter  experimice  that 
the  pliins  to  be  cp>s»aed  were  nakcH,  and  had  neither  tree  nor  bush  lo 
supply  fuel  fijr  the  bivouac  fires.  Each  soldier  had,  tharefore,  to  carry  a 
smili  laggot  in  addition  to  bi«»  other  very  heivy  baggage;  namely  iwtlve 
day!>'  rations;  V30  cartridge^  a  supply  of  sugar,  salt,  coffee,  linen,  atvd.  ^ 
cartridge-box ;  not  to  mention  a  long  cane  ^W\c\v  ^^i^is^  tk^u  oAmfe^VR. 
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his  right  hand,  to  help  him  in  walking,  and  his  musket  which  he  carried 
in  his  lel\.  But  all  were  inspired  with  a  moral  vigour  that  defied  fttigue; 
and  the  most  martial  ardour  pervaded  the  ranks.  The  first  day's  march, 
however,  looked  threatening.  The  army  had  to  ascend  into  very  elevat- 
ed regions,  and  to  pass  through  atmospheric  strata  loaded  with  moisture, 
and  ciontinually  increasing  in  coldness.  The  rain  began  at  the  neck  of 
Rasel  Akba:  in  a  short  while  the  wagons  could  hardly  be  dragged  over 
the  soaked  soil;  and  Lieutenant-general  Yalee,  who  commanded  the 
artillery,  was  seen  on  foot  with  a  driver's  whip  in  his  hand  urging  on  the 
march.  Thus  there  seemed  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  sinister  presages  of 
1836;  nor  was  there  any  lack  of  dismal  spectacles  along  the  route.  The 
Arabs  fled  as  we  advanced,  af^er  laying  all  waste  between  them  and  us; 
and  from  distance  to  distance  clouds  of  lurid  smoke  showed  where  stacks 
of  straw  had  been  set  on  fire.  On  the  5th  of  October,  the  summit  of  a 
hill  was  reached,  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  monument ;  and 
from  that  point  there  were  seen  to  the  lefl  an  Arab  camp,  and  the  plain 
of  Constantina  in  front  It  was  at  this  place  the  series  of  our  disasters 
began  the  year  before.  Here  was  the  spot  where  many  of  our  brethren 
di^  of  cold;  there  flowed  that  river  Oued  Akmimin,  which,  swollen  by 
the  rains,  had  so  lamentably  impeded  the  passage  of  Marshal  Clauze) ; 
further  on  lay  the  fleld  in  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  abandon  the 
baggage,  and  that  which  had  retained  the  name  of  Camp  de  la  Boue. 
Every  fresh  step  towards  Constantina  awakened  some  painful  recollec- 
tion, and  many  a  time  the  soldier's  foot  struck  against  bones  which  had 
now  no  name,  yet  reminded  him  of  his  native  land. 

The  army  was  divided  into  four  brigades,  the  flrst  commanded  by  the 
Due  de  Nemours ;  the  second  by  General  Trezel  j  the  third  by  Genera] 
Rullieres,  and  the  fourth  by  Colonel  Combes.  Lieutenant-general  Fleury 
was  commander-in-chief  of  the  engineers.  It  was  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1837,  at  9  A.  M.,  that  the  first  column  surmounted  the  plateau  of  Man- 
sourah.  They  had  scarcely  arrived  there,  when  there  was  heard  from 
the  fortress  a  loud  shout,  in  which  the  shrill  voices  of  women  were  dis- 
tinguishable. Concealed  among  the  aloes  that  clothe  the  slopes  of  the 
ravine  in  front  of  Mansourah,  300  Turkish  sharpshooters  awaited  the 
French,  whom  they  received  with  a  fire  as  sharp  as  it  was  unexpected. 
But  the  Zouaves,  intoxicated  with  the  smell  of  powder,  dashed  forward 
impetuously,  the  enemy  retired  in  disorder  into  the  town,  and  our  men 
were  enabled  to  proceed  with  the  preparations  for  the  siege. 

It  was  instantly  agreed  that  the  town  should  be  attacked  from  the 
plateau  of  Koudiat  Aty ;  whilst  three  batteries  on  that  of  Mansourah, 
mounted  with  heavy  pieces,  should  enfilade  the  batteries  in  front  of  the 
main  attack.  Every  tiling  was  arranged  accordingly.  The  third  and 
fourth  brigade,  led  by  General  Rullieres,  crossed  the  Rummel  under  the 
fire  of  the  town,  and  took  up  their  position  at  Koudiat  Aty ;  the  works 
were  begun  on  all  sides,  and  carried  on  with  the  utmost  activity  and 
unshaken  courage.  The  Arabs  were  not  content  with  pouring  death 
upon  our  men  from  the  ramparts;  but  whilst  Ahmed,  stealing  from  hill 
to  hill,  sent  his  horsemen  charging  upon  us,  Turks  and  Kabyles  sallied 
from  Constantina,  and  dashed  madly  at  the  several  points  of  the  curve 
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described  round  Ihem.     And  then  the  weather  seemed ^  as  in  1836,  to 

^declare  against  the  French*     The  rain  poured  down  in  torrenis :  the 

^Himporarj  bridges  I  brown  acro^  ihe  Rumniet  were  ewept  away ;  the 

^Hlck;}  of  earth,  which  the  soldiers  passed  Jrom  hand  to  hand,  were  eon- 

^Herled  into  liquid  mud  bj  the  time  ihey  reached  ibcir  destination.     The 

^^oil  al  Mf  neourah  having  become  too  soft  to  support  the  arlillery,  three 

pieces  fell  ioio  a  ravine,  and  were  only  recovered  by  the  super-human 

efforts  of  the  Zouaves.     There  was  neither  hay  nor  straw  for  ihc  horses. 

Those  of  the  artillery,  the  most  useful  of  all,  had  but  a  third  of  a  ration 

of  barley  daily;   tlie  famishing  mules  gnaw^ed  the  tumbrils-   there  were 

nights  of  frightful,  deadly  storms:  ihe  soldiers  lay  down   to   sleep  in 

water;  some  liad  the  good  fortune  to  find  beds  of  pebbles ;  others^  enter* 

I ^^ing  the  cemetery  of  Koudiat  Aty^  rested  under  the  arches  of  the  tombs. 

^^   It  may  be  coticeived  what  such  sufferings  must  l^a^e  been  to  French- 
^Bben;  an  impetuous  race  tnore  fitted  to  endure  danger  than  delay.     Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  batteries  of  Mansourah  opened  their   hre  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  the  whole  army  responded  to  the  roar  of  the  can- 
Du  with  a  tremendous  shout  of  joy.     Bui  it  was  not  eno*igh  to  silence 
be  fire  of  the  town  liere  and  there,  or  to  break  up  the  embf asures ;  the 
gates  remaining  closed,  and  nothing  appearing  to  show  that  any  impres* 
sion  tiad  been  made  on  the  besieged,  the  French  were  impatient  to 
storm,     Tn  order  to  render  this  practicable  it  was  necessary  to  complete 
^^he  works  of  the  breaching  battery  which  the  weather  had  interrupted, 
^^■tid  to  convey  sixteen  and  twenty-four  pounders  to  Koudiat  Aty  over  a 
^ijuakiiigj  uneven,  and  deeply  ploughed  up  soil ;  and  this  was  accota- 
plished,  such  was  the  courage  and  determination  of  the  besiegers.    The 
Arabs  then  issued  from  the  town,  and  taking  adv^iiitage  of  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  ground,  cimlrived  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  parapets  that  pro- 
tecfed  the  besiegers.     General  Damremoni  came  up»  accompanied  by 
the  Due  de  Nemours,  and  nrdered  the  soldier.^  to  leap  over  the  parapets. 
'  I  Charge  bnyotiets!*'  cried  the   French^  and  the  paraf>eis  were  cleared. 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  Arabs  were  hurletl  down  from  platform 
pluiform,  and  forced  back  into  Constant ina*     On  the  112ih  the  works 
fere  complete  ;  the  time  for  storming  was  at  last  at  hand. 
And  now  a  young  Muisulman  stepped  forth  from  the  French  army  and 
^vanced  towards  the  town,  waving  a  puper  in  one  hand  and  a  white 
lag  in  the  other.     The  besieged  threw  do^vn  ropes  to  him,  and  hoisted 
Vim  up  nn  the  ramparts.     lie  was  sent  by  General  Damr^miont  to  sum- 
Don  the  gnrrison  to  surrender  before  the  fatal  order  to  i^torni  was  given. 
!e  returned  next  day  with  this  haughty  and  noble  answer:  **If  the  French 
have  no  more  powder  or  brcud  we  will  give  them  some.     We  will  de- 

I  lend  our  houses  and  our  town  to  the  very  Inst.  Constantina  shall  not  be 
jpkeii  until  its  last  defender  ;«hall  have  been  slaughtered.'' 
>  M.  de  Damr(?moiJt-s  mind  ^vas  im mediately  resolved.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  siege,  which  he  coo  ducted  like  an  experienced 
leoernl,  he  had  never  ceased  to  expose  his  person  with  the  most  reckless 
pllantry;  so  ihnt,  se^itig  him  pass  along  the  entrenchmeiits  with  a 
>row  hiMvy  with  care^  but  with  a  step  i\m  seemed  to  court  danger,  some 
issured  th^it  he  was  determined  to  die  ehould  fortune  ^r<s^^ '^^^^^je^^^ 
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time  unfavourable  to  us.  Fortunately,  the  breach  had  been  made  pne- 
ticable,  and  there  remained  no  reason  to  doubt  of  success.  Thence- 
forth full  of  confidence,  Count  Damr^mont  proceeded  towards  Koadiat 
Aty,  accompanied  by  a  small  body  of  officers.  On  arriving  at  a  very 
exposed  point  he  stopped,  and  began  to  make  his  observations  od  the 
breach.  *'  Take  care,"  said  General  Rullieres,  who  had  come  to  meet 
him, ''  we  are  here  point  blank  under  the  enemy's  guns."  <'  No  matter," 
the  count  replied,  coolly ;  and  the  words  were  no  sooner  uttered  than  be 
was  knocked  down  by  a  cannon-shot.  General  Perr^gaux  immediately 
leaning  down  over  him  was  struck  by  a  ball  in  the  head.  The  body  of 
the  governor-general  was  raised  with  respectful  emotion  by  the  witnesses 
of  his  glorious  death,  and  the  bleeding  corpse  passed  through  the  army 
covered  with  a  cloak. 

Some  among  the  soldiers  wept  for  their  commander ;  all  hailed  his 
destiny.  The  command  devolved  of  right  on  Lieutenant-general  Valee ; 
he  assumed  it  amidst  the  applause  of  the  troops,  and  it  was  with  trans- 
port they  received  that  same  day  the  grand  news,  that  the  storming  was 
to  take  place  on  the  morrow. 

The  next  day  was  Friday.  Now,  according  to  a  superstitious  belief 
long  current  among  the  Arabs,  a  Friday  was  to  witness  the  final  triumph 
of  the  Christians  in  Africa.  But  Constantina  had,  notwithstanding, 
prepared  to  make  a  furious  defence.  And  the  French,  on  their  part, 
felt  sure  of  victory,  since  they  were  about  to  meet  the  enemy  hand  to 
hand.  The  storming  party  had  been  divided  on  the  preceding  evening 
into  three  columns,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Lamori- 
ciere,  Colonel  Combes,  and  Colonel  Corbin.  At  seven  o'clock  the 
signal  was  given,  the  drums  beat,  and  every  heart  palpitated  with  impa- 
tience and  joy.  The  sky  shone  brightly  that  day.  The  first  col u  mo, 
led  by  Colonel  Lamoriciere,  sustaining  an  exceedingly  sharp  fire  of 
musketry,  made  its  way  to  the  rampart  at  double  quick.  The  Zouaves 
were  standing  on  the  breach,  and  the  tricolour  flag  planted  there  by  Cap- 
tain Garderens,  was  hailed  with  victorious  acclamations.  But  danger 
lurked  beneath  the  triumph.  Whilst  the  sappers  and  miners  were  open- 
ing a  passage  along  the  walls,  their  comrades  found  themselves  en- 
tangled in  a  labyrinth  of  ruined  houses,  and  perplexing  cids  dc  5ac,  from 
which  the  bullets  fell  on  them  like  hail.  They  continued,  however,  to 
advance,  and  engaged  in  a  murderous  conflict  with  the  enemy,  when 
suddenly  a  wall  fell  down,  burying  numbers  of  the  assailants  beneath  it. 
A  mine  was  sprung,  clouds  of  smoke  and  flame  were  vomited  forth : 
many  of  our  soldiers  felt  the  air  on  fire  around  them  ;  their  lungs  were 
scorched,  their  clothes  were  burnt  from  their  backs ;  their  sight  de- 
stroyed for  ever.  It  was  a  heart-rending  spectacle  to  gaze  on  those 
wretches,  some  of  whom  were  delirious,  and  so  disfigured,  that  their 
own  friends  could  not  recognize  them.     They  went  about  like  spectres. 

Constantina  was  now  opened  on  all  sides  to  floods  of  assailants. 
Brave  Turkish  artillerymen  lay  dead  at  the  foot  of  one  of  their  captured 
batteries.  The  fight  was  carried  on  from  gate  to  gate,  through  streets  so 
narrow  that  the  opposite  houses  nearly  met  above.  The  French  cleared 
all  before  them  with  the  bayonet.     Step  by  step  the  insignia  of  Turk- 
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bh  rule,  Ahmed's  standards^  anti  the  horsetails  disappeared  and  gave 
place  to  ihe  irieolour  Hag.  It  is  said  that  a  minister  of  the  dej% 
disdaining  either  to  surrender  or  Hy^  committed  suicide*  The  whole 
lowa  resounded  \vith  the  tumult  of  a  ihousjind  figlits,  and  soon  all  that 
renmined  of  il  was  dead  and  dying  men,  and  smoking  ruinp,  from  which 
baued  herce  curses  or  stifled  cries.  The  populaUoa  of  the  place,  pule 
witii  djsmay,  recoiled  lumulluously  in  the  direction  opposite  io  our 
atiacksp  until  they  were  huddled  together  behind  the  Casbah,  on  a 
sloping  ground  rapidly  descending  lo  u  perpcndieular  wall  of  rocks; 
and  there  the  dense  muiiitude,  foiced  helplessly  along  by  its  own  impetus, 
ttimblod  headlong  down  the  cliit  Women,  children,  and  old  men, 
perished  promi^icuously-  The  most  vigorous  kept  themselves  awhile 
suspended  by  ropes  they  clytched  in  their  descejjt,  but  the^e  breaking  at 
last»  lei  them  fall  on  piles  of  corpses*  The  scent  of  blood  filled  the  air. 
The  town  was  taken. 

Taken  il  waf,  but  not  without  sad  losses.  The  chcf^chataUhn 
Serigny,  and  Captain  Haket  of  the  engineers^  fell  in  the  breach.  Colo- 
nel Lamoriciere,  the  cJiefs-dt-bataillon  Vieux  and  Dumas^  Leblanc^ 
officer  of  engineers,  Capiaiti  Richepanse  and  Colonel  Combes,  were 
wounded,  the  latter  mortal ly.  He  had  arrived  on  the  breach,  and  was 
leading  on  his  men  to  a  decisive  charge^  when  he  was  struck  by  two 
ballS}  one  of  which  went  through  his  chest.  Then  occurred  a  scene 
worthy  of  the  heroic  limes.  Invincible  by  pain,  Colonel  Combea 
advanced  to  the  Due  de  Nemours  to  report  to  him  how  things  stood* 
His  gait  was  firm,  his  countenance  cahup  and  to  see  him  no  one  would 
have  suspected  that  he  walked  with  death  in  his  lungs.  He  expressed 
himself  nobly  and  simply,  without  speaktngof  himself  otherwise  than  by 
this  melancholy  and  sublime  alludion  i  "  Those  thi^  are  not  ImortaUy 
wounded  will  enjoy  this  victory »'*  He  was  carried  off  in  a  dying  slate. 
His  last  words  were  addressed  to  his  friend.  General  Boyer :  ''  Fare- 
well/' he  said,  **  I  ask  nothing  of  my  country  for  my  wife  and  family,  but 
1  commend  to  it  the  officers  of  my  regiment  I  am  going  to  name.  They 
are — *^  Death  interrupted  him. 

It  is  said,  that  during  the  capture  of  ConsLantina,  Ahmed  gazed  froiii 
a  Deighbouring  moutitam  on  the  final  overthrow  of  his  power.  Hope* 
lessty  undone^  he  could  not  restrain  his  grief,  and  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks*  Still  life  was  dear  to  him ;  he  turned  his  horse's  head  and  rode 
away. 

The  first  thought  of  the  new  masters  of  Constantina  was  for  the 
wounded*  They  were  placed  under  llie  care  of  Doctor  Baudens,  and 
one  of  the  handsomest  houf^es  in  the  town,  that  occupied  by  the  bey's 
kalifa,  was  convened  into  a  hospital.  Ahmt^d^s  palace,  the  gate  of  which 
was  opened  to  the  victors  by  a  negro,  contained  rich  carpels,  magnifU 
cent  horseSi  and  numerous  slaves;  but  the  treasures  dreamed  of  were 
nowhere  to  he  discovered  in  it*  The  women  of  the  harem,  one  alone  of 
whoin»  named  Aigha,  was  remarkable  for  beauty,  were  put  under  the 
nuiphli's  charge.  By  degrees  order  was  restored  ;  tribes  came  in  from 
the  counliy  and  made  iheir  submission ;  the  measures  required  by  the 
occupation  of  the  town  were  talc  en,  and  the  army  be^aa  \V£.  v\\wt'd\>a'«»s^ 
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to  Bona,  leaving  2500  men  in  Constantina  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nel Berneiie. 

This  conquest,  so  dearly  disputed,  was  celebrated  in  France  in  a  man- 
ner both  touching  and  modest.  Lieutenant-general  Val^e  was  recom- 
pensed with  the  dignity  of  Marshal  of  France,  and  the  title  of  Governor- 
general  of  Algeria.  Merited  promotion  was  bestowed  on  the  marechaax 
de  camp,  Rullieres  and  Tr^zel,  and  colonels  Berneiie,  Boyer,  Vacber, 
and  Tournemine.  The  body  of  Count  Damrdmont  was  treated  with 
military  honours  on  its  arrival  in  France,  and  was  buried  in  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides.  General  Perr^gaux  died  at  sea  almost  at  the  moment  of 
touching  his  native  shore. 


CHAPTER  X. 

For  a  long  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  course  of  the  democratic 
party  had  been  governed  by  impulses  of  generous  self-devotedness,  of 
impatient  hatred,  or  of  a  recklessly  venturous  spirit;  but  its  passions, 
even  the  most  generous  of  them,  had  done  it  hurt.  Of  all  the  swords 
drawn  in  days  of  wrath,  not  one  but  was  turned  against  it,  not  one 
but  lacerated  it.  At  last  then  the  party  were  forced  to  own  that,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  chances  were  not  all  on  the  side  of 
daring,  and  that  fortune  was  hardly  to  be  won  by  force.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  not  disheartened ;  but,  rising  superior  to  its  disasters,  by  virtue 
of  its  unconquerable  will,  it  resolved  to  be  calm  and  patient  in  its 
attacks,  and  to  vanquish  solely  with  the  weapons  of  the  law,  solely  by 
intellectual  efforts.  A  fair  field  was  opened  to  it  for  that  purpose  towards 
the  close  of  1847,  for  M.  Mol6  had  dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  the  elec- 
tioneering struggle  was  beginning. 

But  that  the  enterprise  might  not  prove  abortive,  it  was  important  that 
it  should  be  conducted  by  persons  of  high  reputation,  and  of  a  modera- 
tion never  assailed  by  calumny;  persons  such  as  M.  Arago  for  instance. 

And  what  a  potent  ally  was  such  a  man  !  His  imposing  stature,  his 
eye  sparkling  beneath  his  large  flexible  eyebrows,  his  strongly-marked 
features,  his  aquiline  nose,  and  clear,  high  forehead,  all  bespoke  intel- 
lectual and  moral  strength,  and  a  certain  violent  propensity  to  command. 

It  had  been  the  fortune  of  this  illustrious  man  to  enter  upon  the  actual 
pursuit  of  glory  at  an  age  when,  in  general,  men  scarcely  care  to  dream 
of  it.  At  twenty  M.  Arago  was  selected  by  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes 
to  carry  on  the  meridian  of  France  to  the  south  of  Spain  ;  and  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  task  he  underwent  a  thousand  hardships  and 
dangers.  He  spent  six  months  on  an  isolated  mountain  peak,  waiting 
for  the  moment  when  it  should  be  possible  to  make  an  observation. 
Upon  the  first  entrance  of  the  French  into  the  Peninsula  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  in  Valencia  as  an  envoy  from  Napoleon ;  afterwards,  having 
been  taken  to  Algiers,  he  was  making  his  way  back  to  France,  when  he  was 
captured  in  sight  of  Marseilles  by  a  Spanish  corsair,  taken  to  Rosa,  and 
then  put  into  a  pontoon  at  Palamos.  During  his  severe  captivity  at  Rosi 
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and  Palamos  lie  carried  hn  devotion  to  science  so  far,  as  to  reject  the 
Qpportuaity  to  escapej  ihat  he  might  not  lose  his  instruments,  and  the 
result  of  hia  obser¥ations»  Such  was  the  cummencement  of  M.  Arago's 
Bcientific  life  so  remarkable  for  its  valuable  labours  and  discoveriesi 

M.  Arago's  peculiar  characterisiic  wns,  the  versatilitj  of  his  talents* 
Renowned  through  all  Europe  as  a  professor  and  satfantf  he  displayed  in 
debate  a  copious,  luminous  eloquence,  abounding  in  facts,  dtaliong,  and 
striking  dclails:  and  certainly  not  one  of  the  first  writers  among  his  con- 
temporaries could  have  hoped  to  surposa  him  for  amplitude,  suppleness, 
Hudj  nbove  all»  perspicnity  of  ^tyle*  There  was  something  dazzling  in 
his  superiority  in  this  respect^  and  it  made  him  one  of  the  moat  success* 
fnl  poptdarizers  of  science  that  ever  existed. 

A  man  thus  organized  could  not  keep  aloof  from  politics,  the  more 
egrpecially  as  be  was  impelled  towards  them  by  a  mtnd  naturally  given  to 
command^  and  an  immense  apptuite  for  action;  for  nothing  seemed  to 
come  amiss  to  that  highly-giiled  nature ;  meditation  or  action ;  the  calm- 
ness of  study,  and  the  slir  and  bustle  of  human  affairs ;  solitary  contem- 
plation of  the  heavens,  and  the  noise  and  storms  of  the  Forum, 

Mighty  in  science,  M-  Arago  was^  perhaps,  still  more  so  in  pamon. 
Aceordingly,  he  could  not  long  remain  contented  with  the  sort  of  dicta- 
torship which  the  Academie  des  Sciences  had  voluntarily  accorded  to 
him ;  tliough  there  he  had  obstacles  to  overcome,  conflicts  to  sustain, 
and  enemies  toquelL  But  he  needed  more  than  this  to  give  his  facul* 
ties  adequate  employment;  he  had^  therefore,  rushed  into  politics,  and 
the  democratic  cause  had  attracted  him  with  that  jjotent  force  which  it 
exercises  over  all  sovereign  natures*  And  who  was  more  adsipted  then 
he  to  figure  in  it  with  dislinction?  With  no  less  capacity  for  exciting 
the  feeling  of  the  people,  than  for  insiructing  their  minds,  lie  compelled 
the  acquiescence  of  some  by  the  authority  of  his  name,  and  others  he 
carried  away  by  the  energy  of  his  kindly  and  guileless  &ouL 

Had  need  been,  the  part  of  a  tribune  would  not  have  proved  too 
arduous  for  his  zeal ;  and  yet  he  possessed  not  that  species  of  supe- 
riority which  enabled  Mirabeau  to  sport  with  the  wordy  tempest,  to 
breathe  in  it  with  a  proud  ease,  to  revel  in  contradiction,  and  to  make 
even  the  fierce  enmities  he  excited  contribute  to  his  exaltation.  Accus- 
tomed, as  a  professor,  to  the  applause  of  his  hearers,  M,  Arago  put  forth 
his  whole  strength  only  before  an  audience  disponed  to  understand  and 
admire  him.  The  murmurs  of  a  hostile  assembly  did  not,  indeed,  quell 
his  courage,  but  had  a  chiihng  effect  upon  the  sources  of  his  eloquence. 
One  spring  evening,  35  he  was  walking  in  the  garden  of  the  Obsena^ 
t**ry,  wUli  some  njembers  of  his  family,  and  a  friend,  he  took  pleasure  in 
ejtphiining  the  heads  of  a  speecli  he  intended  to  deliver  next  day  in  the 
Chamber*  Its  purport  wiis  to  vindicnle  the  people  from  patrician  scorn, 
by  tracing  the  htsiury  of  the  services  rend f^red  by  it  lo  science,  and 
en  u  mem  ting  the  great  men  that  had  issued  from  its  body.  Beginning 
tu  a  conversation  ill  tone,  by  dcgreei*  he  warmed  with  his  subject,  until. 
his  cltK[Ufncc  hrcame  sublime.  We  fancy  we  can  see  him  still  on 
that  terrace,  whence  yon  look  down  on  Poris,  wnth  his  lol>y  stature,  and 
his  face  like  that  of  an  Arnbchieri  his  head  bate^hVa  ^xm  ^uvtvt^^^^ -, 
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his  eye  sparkling,  his  hair  tossing  in  the  wind,  the  crown  of  his  head 
gleaming  in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  which  was  setting  in  burning  gold. 
No,  never  was  the  aspect  of  man  more  majestic,  and  never  did  thoughts 
that  sprang  direct  from  the  heart  clothe  themselves  in  more  solemn  and 
noble  forms.  Next  day  we  went  to  hear  M.  Arago  in  the  Chamber,  and 
could  hardly  believe  it  was  the  same  man,  so  attentive  did  he  appear  to 
the  imbecile  murmurs  which  the  eulogium  of  the  people  provoked  in  the 
assembly. 

M.  Arago's  eminent  qualities  were,  afler  all,  not  unmixed  with  alloy. 
In  a  society  that  vacillates  between  love  of  change  and  fear  of  every 
crisis,  it  behoves  the  leader  of  a  party  to  propose  to  himself  one  sole, 
invariable  aim,  to  concentrate  his  powers,  husband  his  alliances  and 
resources,  make  himself  creatures  by  a  steady  system  of  good  offices  and 
patient  civility,  and  acquire  no  other  enemies  than  those  it  is  good  to 
have.  Now  M.  Arago  was  more  impetuous  than  persevering ;  he  too 
readily  allowed  himself  to  be  distracted  from  the  pursuit  of  a  great  de- 
sign by  secondary  considerations  ;  he  weakened  his  own  moral  strength, 
by  expending  it  on  too  many  objects  simultaneously  ;  he  was  but  half 
skilled  in  the  art  of  subduing  reiistance;  intrepid  and  staunch  in  his 
friendships,  he  did  not  strive  enough  to  win  the  indifierent ;  and  his  im- 
petuous personality  many  a  time  offended  a  party  prone  to  excess  to  take 
umbrage :  to  sum  up  all  in  a  word,  he  sacrificed  more  to  his  passion  of 
the  moment,  than  to  his  ultimate  object.  Pertinacity  and  forecast  in 
passion  were  the  whole  genius  of  Pym.  With  such  a  genius  it  is  that 
men  bring  about  revolutions ;  M.  Arago  possessed  the  kind  of  genios 
that  decides  them. 

At  the  period  we  are  speaking  of,  M.  Arago  made  no  secret  of  his 
hopes,  and  the  democratic  party  might  already  consider  him  one  of  its 
chiefs.  Now  his  adhesion  inferred  that  of  M.  Laflitte,  who  willingly 
submitted  to  the  influence  of  his  illustrious  friend ;  and  as  for  Dupont 
de  TEure,  the  democrats  had  never  had  any  misgivings  as  to  his  patri- 
otic support. 

Relying  on  these  grounds,  MM.  Dupont,  avocat,  and  Louis  Blanc, 
took  the  first  steps  for  forming  an  electoral  committee  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  democratic  party.  Dupont  de  I'Eure  promised  his  co-operation: 
Arago's  was  obtained,  and  through  him  that  of  Laflitte ;  and,  this  being 
done,  the  members  of  the  dynastic  opposition  were  invited  to  join  a  com- 
mittee, the  first  nucleus  of  which  had  just  been  formed  by  the  demo- 
cratic party. 

One  of  two  results  was  foreseen  :  either  the  dynastic  opposition  would 
accept  the  proposal,  and  then  the  democrats  would  fight  by  its  side — 
difference  of  opinion  apart ;  or  else  it  would  refuse,  and  in  that  case 
the  democrats  were  prepared  to  do  without  it,  since  they  had  on  their 
side  Arago,  Laffitte,  and  Dupont  de  TEure;  that  is  to  say,  three  men, 
the  want  of  whom  would  be  fatal  to  any  opposition  committee. 

The  plan  was  well  conceived,  as  the  sequel  proved.  A  meeting  hav- 
*ing  been  appointed  in  the  offices  of  the  iVflj/yeZ/c  Minervcy  in  the  March^ 
des  Jacobins,  the  two  oppositions  met  there.  The  republic  was  repre- 
sented there  in  the  persons  of  some  of  its  stoutest  champions,  among 
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whom  were  MM*  Bupont,  Dornex^  Thomns,  priticipBl  editor  of  the 
Nathmal^  ttiid  Frederic  Degeorgea^  principol  editor  of  ihe  Propngattur 
flu  Pas  (k  Calais,    The  discussion  he  gun  under  the  presidency  of  M. 

The  radicals  expotttided  iheir  views  openly  and  t>oldly.  Until  then 
they  had  incurred  incessant  reproaches  for  their  jniractable  temper,  and 
ibe  vehemence  of  iheir  agg^ressions ;  if  they  decided  on  attack^  ii  was 
fiaid,  ihey  bad  no  notion  of  any  thing  but  running  a  muck,  and  their 
very  repose  was  but  isolation*  Now  llien,  they  were  resolved  to  prove 
how  utijuai  and  exaggerated  were  these  charges*  The  elections  were 
about  lo  begin;  ihey  would  take  pan  in  them,  and  they  invited  the 
dynastic  opposition  to  unite  its  eHbrts  with  theirs.  But  that  such  an 
association  should  be  moral,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  tbrmed 
wnhout  any  secret  reservation,  without  any  base  by-play*  with  all  the 
weight  which  human  acts  derive  from  reciiiudc  of  intention,  and  perfect 
openness  of  speech*  Ao  equivocal  compromise  between  contrary  prin- 
ciples was  to  be  thought  of,  no  unmanly  interchange  of  concessions. 
The  two  parties  were  lo  unite  their  strength  against  a  common  enemy, 
not  to  make  confusion  of  their  flags. 

The  proposal  was  a  frank  and  fair  one  ;  k  was  with  a  mixture  of  ap- 
proval and  uneasiness  that  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  received  it^ 
and  I\!i\L  Chambolle  and  Leon  Faucher  did  not  hesitate  to  reject  it. 
Was  it  not  well  known  what  were  the  feelings  of  moat  of  the  electors, 
and  with  what  dread  they  regarded  the  radical  policy  f  The  dynastic 
opposnion  would  therefore  com  mil  a  serious  mistake  in  following  as  an 
auxiliary  in  the  wake  of  men,  who,  from  scruples  no  less  fatal  than  they 
were  honourable  and  inevitable,  refused  lo  yield  a  jot  of  their  doctrines, 
and  gloried  in  their  pertinacity,  M.  Dupont  replied  with  loftiness  and 
impetuosity,  and  let  it  be  understood  that  if  the  radicals  were  left  alone^ 
alone  ihey  would  achieve  their  purpose.  The  meeting  was  filled  with 
agitation. 

There  was  present  a  profesaor  of  the  College  of  France,  who  had 
acquired  a  brilliant  popularity  ainotjg  the  young  generatiott,  by  hi^  re- 
markable talents  as  a  jouriialisi,  and  his  eloquent  exposition  of  poputar 
opinions.  But  M,  Lerminier  had  lately  taken  a  course  Uiat  ad  milled  of 
no  excuse,  and  that  has  never  been  explained;  he  had  broketi  with  his 
old  friends^  deserted  bis  camp;  and  now,  condemned  by  public  opinion, 
and  scouted  by  the  young,  he  bad,  as  uenal  in  such  cases,  taken  refuge 
in  audacity,  lie  made  a  speech  in  which  he  insisted  with  peculiar 
asperity  on  the  dislike  entiTiained  for  the  radicals  by  the  middle  classes, 
on  the  dangers  to  be  apprebended  from  their  ct>operation>  and  from  their 
wwikne^s,  jirovcd,  as  he  asserted,  by  their  numerous  defeats;  strange 
wiirds  from  the  lips  of  AL  Lerminier,  and  which  drew  down  on  him  a 
vehement  reply  on  ihe  part  of  his  late  co-edttor,  M  Louis  Diane,  which 
concluded  wiih  these  words,  **  Bif,  there  are  certain  defeats  that  are 
more  honourable  than  certain  triumphs.'^ 

Thus  the  debate  grew  warmer  continually,  when  M.  Malbieu  of  the 
Institute  went  up  to  the  president,  said  soinethtng  to  him  in  a  whisper, 
and  quitted  the  meeting.     This  genlteiiian^  brolher-in-lavi  \s^  ^.  K.\^^, 
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and  professor  in  the  Ecole  Poly  technique,  was  equally  distinguished  for 
his  patriotism  and  his  science.  He  had  no  sooner  left  the  roofn  than 
M.  Laffitte  rose,  and  said  firmly ;  **  Gentlemen,  I  am  requested  to  infonn 
you  that  MM.  Arago  and  Mathieu,  are  resolved  to  take  part  io  no  com- 
mittee in  which  the  radical  party  should  not  be  represented.  I  make 
the  same  declaration  on  my  own  part." 

This  settled  the  whole  matter.  The  question  was  put  to  the  meeting 
in  the  midst  of  extreme  excitement ;  a  strong  majority  declared  in  favour 
of  the  radicals ;  the  most  energetic  members  of  the  dynastic  oppositioa 
joined  the  democratic  party,  the  dissentients  withdrew,  and  the  foilowing 
note  appeared  next  day  in  the  papers : 

« A  Central  Committee  has  been  established  in  Paris  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  to  the  elections.  Its  aim  is  to  unite  in  one  undivided  sys- 
tem of  action  all  shades  of  the  national  opposition,  and  to  obtain  an 
independent  Chamber  by  their  combined  eflTorts. 

**  The  committee  consists  at  present  of  MM.  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Arago^ 
Maugin,  Mathieu,  Larabit,  Laffitte,  Ernest  Girardin,  Marshal  Clauzel, 
Gamier  Pages,  Cormenin,  Salverte,  and  Thiers,  members  of  the  late 
chamber;  Chatelain,  principal  editor  of  the  Courier  Franpaise;  Cao- 
chois  Lemaire,  principal  editor  of  the  Minerve;  Bert,  principal  editor 
of  the  Commerce:  E.  £>.  Durand  of  the  Minerve:  Louis  Blanc,  principal 
editor  of  the  Bon  Sens ;  Frederic  Lacroix,  principal  editor  of  the  Monde: 
Thomas,  principal  editor  of  the  National:  Dubose,  principal  editor  of 
the  Journal  du  Peuple:  Gondchaux,  banker;  Viardot,  Homme  de  heitres: 
Dornez,  Avocat:  Nepomucene  Lemercier,  of  the  Acad^mie  Francaise; 
Rostan, pro/cssor  in  the  Ecole  de  Medicine:  Felix  Desportes,  Praprii' 
taire:  Marie,  Avocat:  Ledru  KoWin,  Avocat :  Deponi,  Avocai ;  Sarrans, 
Homme  de  Lettres:  A.  Guilbert;  David  (d'Angers),  sculptor. 

"  Honorary  secretaries :  MM.  Garnier  Pages,  Cauchois  Leraaire,  and 
Mauguin." 

The  composition  of  this  committee  was  almost  wholly  democratic,  and 
beside  it  no  other  opposition  committee  could  possibly  exist.  M.  Cham- 
bolle,  principal  editor  of  the  ^iecle,  detailed  to  the  public,  in  a  very  dis- 
creet and  temperate  article,  the  reasons  that  had  induced  him  to  keep 
aloof.  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  chief  of  the  dynastic  opposition,  published  on 
his  own  part  a  note  in  which  he  expressed  his  deep  sorrow  at  the  schism 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  constitutional  party,  but  declared  that  he 
could  not  serve  on  a  committee  into  which  the  republican  party  had 
entered  with  colours  flying. 

Thus  the  control  of  the  electioneering  movement  remained  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  the  radicals.  It  was  the  first  time  they  made  their 
way  into  the  heart  of  public  affairs  resolutely  and  in  one  compact  body ; 
it  was  the  first  time  they  seemed  to  say,  <<  We  have  no  need  of  stirring 
up  the  tempest  around  us,  in  order  to  seize  the  helm."  Great,  accord- 
ingly, was  the  dismay  in  the  Chateau.  For  more  than  a  month  the 
ministerial  press  poured  out  all  the  phials  of  its  wrath  on  the  Comite 
Central:  and  the  Journal  des  Dehats  was  especially  furious  in  its  attacks 
upon  it.  Distinguibhing  those  members  of  the  constitutional  opposition 
who  had  joined  iho  committee  from  those  who  had  k^  aloof  from  it,  it 
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extol]  1^(1  ilie  laltory  ind  declared  ihe  former  responsible  for  all  the  rniS" 
cluefa  tu  eomc%  According  to  ils  nccautit,  the  miner  was  already  at 
work  beneath  the  throne  |  nor  did  il  signiLy  much  that  a  few  constitu- 
tional names  had  been  inscribed  on  the  talal  list.  *'  Nolhing  can  be 
moie  serious  or  more  adroitly  conlrived/*  it  said,  in  ils  number  of  Octo- 
tx  20,  ^'  than  the  aim  and  intention  of  the  radical  party.  It  is  ready  to 
Slaiju  and  an  force  ail  the  advantages  of  die  position  wJnch  ha  a  bean 
*lccorded  to  il.  The  coalition  is  its  own  handiwork^  it  suggested  the 
idea  of  it;  it  jb  its  soul  and  most  vita!  element;  the  place  it  holds  m  it, 
the  naniee  it  has  introduced  into  it,  secure  it  the  secret  guidance  of  the 
body.  «  «  ,  It  is  not  programmes,  but  their  own  energ^y  that  clasaihes 
men,  and  decides  their  retipective  preponderance."  In  its  number  of 
the  I8th|  the  same  journal  jMiid:  ^' Exclude!  A  different  iangtiagt^  was 
held  forty  years  ago!  And  who  are  they  that  are  excluded?  They  are 
Ihe  const] tuiionahsts  of  all  shades,  the  friends  of  government,  the  tiers- 
parti,  the  dynasties,  in  $hort,  the  whole  of  that  opposition,  the  stren^ 
and  honour  of  which  arc  embodied  in  M,  Barrol."  The  accusation  was 
calumnious,  M.  Rarrot  not  having  been  ejicluded,  but  having  excluded 
^^^imself;  ^ucb  mean^,  however,  served  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  distrust 
^^kd  jeajonsy,  and  that  was  enough  for  party  malevolence. 
^^L  The  central  committee  was  directed  by  bald  men ;  il  occupied  formi* 
^^■ftble  posiltons  in  the  preBs*  and  disd!iining  to  stand  on  the  defensive  it 
^ittacked.  Roused  to  action  by  the  violence  of  its  adversaries,  it  (ired 
tway  with  its  seven  journals  simultaneously^  and  set  Paris  and  the  pro- 
¥inces  in  commotion;  and  if  it  did  not  succeed  in  sensibly  modifying 
the  miniAierial  majority,  it  at  least  strengthened  itself  at  the  ex[iense  of 
the  less  decided  opinions,  increased  the  number  of  its  representatives  in 
the  Chamber,  and,  in  a  word,  made  the  presence  and  the  breath  of 
democracy  fell  at  every  point  of  the  electoral  sphere*  Never,  since 
1830,  had  the  government  seen  so  strong  a  minority  stand  up  against  It 
in  the  elections.  In  Paris*,  the  number  of  electors  voting  for  Ihe  oppo- 
sition was  lj'}t)3  out  of  a  total  of  13/J^2.  All  the  parliatnentury  mem- 
bers of  the  central  committee  were  re-elected.  Two  well-known  repub- 
fcans,  MM,  Martin  (de  Strasbourg)  and  Michael  (de  Bourges)  entered 
le  Chamber ;  M.  Arago  obtnined  the  suffrages  of  two  electoral  colleges, 
J  did  also  Marshal  Clauzt-l  j  and  notwithstandmg  all  the  noise  M,  Voyer 
'Argenson*e  doctrines  had  made  by  the  honourable  excess  of  their  bold* 
ess,  an  imposing  minority  voted  for  him  in  the  capital.  It  is  true  that 
L  Jaci]ues  LefebTre  hnd  the  advantEige  over  M,  Laffittc  in  the  second 
mrmidisumnfU  of  Paris  ;  but  the  sixth  college  a«>on  made  amends  to  the 
famous  banker,  whose  bouse  had  served  as  a  tabernacle  lo  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1^30. 

During  this  lime  the  ministry  eterted  itself  in  an  underhand  manner 

bat  did  it  no  credit,  though  it  was  successfuh  The  enemies  it  most 
feared,  because  it  saw  in  them  its  successors,  were  the  doctrinaires.  Its 
aclteme  was  insidiously  to  counteract  their  election  by  pretending  to 
Biipport  11;  and  some  members  of  that  party  were  victims  to  these  ma- 
MMtres:  MM*  d'Haiibersaert  and  Gtraud,  for  instance.  The  acta  of 
tiption,  too^  wero  everywhere  employed,  and  every ^b^t^  d^^^^ix^siK.^, 
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The  prefect  of  Morbihan  found  a  potent  and  impassioned  accuser  in  M. 
de  Sivry.  M.  Billaudel,  chief  engineer  of  La  Gironde,  having  stood 
forward  as  an  opposition  candidate,  received  a  letter  fronn  the  minister 
of  public  works,  ordering  him  to  choose  between  his  candidature  and  his 
place  ;  he  nobly  threw  up  the  latter,  and  triumphed  in  the  former;  and 
the  fact,  exposed  by  him  from  the  tribune,  cast  a  very  unfavourable  light 
on  the  means  employed  by  the  government  to  insure  its  success. 

The  discussion  on  the  address  was  made  up  only  of  noisy  and  empty 
common  places ;  and  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  remark  in  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  except  the  new  attitude  assumed  by  the 
doctrinaires.  Too  weak  to  seize  on  power  in  open  fight,  too  proud  to 
serve  it,  they  resolved  at  first  to  afibrd  it  a  patronizing  support ;  but  who 
would  not  have  preferred  war  to  their  icy  patronage,  their  arrogant  sub- 
mission, their  insolent  and  offensive  services  ?  War  was  therefore  sure 
to  come  at  last ;  and,  finally,  it  did  break  out  with  the  more  vehemence 
from  the  long  restraint  which  the  belligerents  had  imposed  on  their 
feelings. 

It  was  M.  Thiers  who  kindled  the  first  spark.   Though  M.  de  Remusat 
was  a  doctrinaire,  M.  Thiers  had  always  had  a  leaning  towards  him ;  for 
he  admired  his  lofly  intellect,  his  sober,  earnest  cast  of  mind  seasoned 
with  wit,  his  manners  free  from  pedantry,  and  his  independence  as  a  man 
of  letters.     Both  of  them  children  of  the  press,  they  had  furthermore 
this  in  common,  that  tliey  believed  the  maintenance  of  royalty  in  France 
compatible  with  some  ideas  of  national  high  spirit,  provided   the  same 
were  tempered  with  much  modesty  and  prudence.     They  were,  there- 
fore, suited  to  each  other,  and  in  their  private  intercourse  were  J  a  id  the 
grounds  of  that  alliance  afterwards  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the 
Coalition.     It  was  a  strange  thing,  Thiers  thought,  that  the  ablest  men 
in  the  Chamber  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  sway  of  triumphant  medi- 
ocrity.    Was  there  no  accommodation  possible  between  the  doctrinaires 
and  the  Lefl  Centre  ?    M.  de  R^musat  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded 
that  there  was ;  with  that  feeling  he  applied  successfully  to  his  friends, 
and  ere  long  MM.  Jaubert,  Piscatory,  Duch&tel,  and  Guizot  himself, 
came  by  degrees  to  entertain  the  idea  of  an  offensive  alliance.    Duvergier 
de  Hauranne  was  at  first  little  inclined  to  it,  though  he  afterwards  became 
its  very  soul.     He  thought  that  a  party  endangered  its  credit  by  changing 
its  attitude ;    that  such  resolutions  require  to  be  maturely  considered, 
because  it  is  easy  to  adopt  them,  but  not  so  easy  to  explain  them.    There 
was  one  flag,  however,  in  his  opinion,  round  which  it  was  sufficient  to 
rally  in  order  to  divest  the  Coalition  of  the  character  of  an  intrigue. 
The  unconstitutional  and  inordinate  share,  which  the  king  had  assumed 
to  himself  in  the  management  of  state  affairs,  was  equally  offensive  to 
all  sections  of  the  Chamber :  would  it  not  be  practicable  to  eflfect  a  fair 
and  creditable  union  of  forces  in  order  to  assert  the  maxim,  the  king 
reigns  and  does  not  govern;  to  defend  the  parliamentary  prerogative 
against   the   encroachments  of  the   royal   prerogative?     Duvergier  de 
Hauranne  thought  this  feasible,  and,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  it, 
he  published  an  article  in  the  Revue  Franpaise,  strongly  denouncing  the 
doctrines  of  MM.  His  and  Fonfrede  as  destructive  to  rq)resentative 
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government.  Those  gentleinen  bad  laid  it  down  in  their  writings,  thsil 
the  politico]  world  whb  but  a  sad  chaos  without  unity,  without  lixedneis; 
thai  the  elective  Chamber,  a  transient  power^  broken  up  mio  tractians, 
unstable  and  prone  to  revolt  against  tradition  and  precedent,  waa  riot  in 
a  condrtion  either  to  conceive  or  to  direct  a  system ;  that  to  royally  it 
belonged  to  give  the  initiative  impulses  ;  and,  that  to  conalder  it  in  any 
other  tight  was  to  set  up  a  living  republic  face  to  face  with  a  half  dead 
monarchy.  What!  retorted  their  antagonist,  did  MM.  Ifi^and  Fronfrede 
propose  to  rob  the  elective  Chamber  of  the  right  of  wrlthholding  sup- 
plies! Their  theories  led  logically  to  that  conclusion;  for  it  would, 
iadeed,  have  been  absurd  to  leave  the  Chamber  in  possesaion  of  an 
irredsttble  means  of  rule,  when  it  was  desired  that  royally  alone  should 
rule.  Now,  take  away  the  right  of  withholding  supplies,  and  what  re- 
urainedt  De5potismf  encumbered  with  the  useless  appendage  of  a  con- 
euliive  Chamber,  This  M.  Duvergie?  de  Hauranne  had  no  difficulty  in 
proving  beyond  t|uestion. 

But  he  was  less  happy  in  the  exposition  of  his  own  system.  Well 
aware  that  a  duel  to  the  death  was  to  be  apprehended  between  an  assem- 
bly armed  with  the  right  of  voting  taxes  and  an  inviolable  royalty,  he 
would  have  had  the  ministry  belong  at  once  to  the  Chamber  and  to  the 
crown  ;  to  the  former  byflesignatiati^  to  the  latter  by  mfmmation,  so  that 
ministers  should  serve  as  a  link  between  the  rival  powers,  and  form  a 
mediating  authority*  He  did  not  perceive  that  instead  of  preventing  the 
collision,  be  only  changed  the  field  of  battle  ;  for  it  might  be  replied  to 
him :  "  One  of  two  things  must  come  to  pass  :  either  the  king  will  be 
forced  to  comply  with  the  rkxignatioti ,  or  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  disre- 
gard  it  In  the  former  case,  his  right  is  illusory.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
Chamber  will  refuse  him  all  a  insistence,  the  struggle  wiJl  begin  aguin^ 
and  end  in  a  roup  diUii^  perhaps  in  a  revolution." 

Thus  the  constimtioual  system  lost  ground  and  lost  credit,  through 
the  advocacy  of  its  partisans  and  the  weakness  of  ibeir  Jogic,  M.  Dau- 
vcrgier  de  Hauranfie's  article  was,  however,  in  one  respect,  formidably 
significant;  it  olfered  a  watchword  to  the  parliamentary  league  which 
Wits  in  preparation. 

The  12th  of  51arch,  1838^  was  at  hand,  the  period  fixed  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  law  on  the  secret  service  funds,  a  question  of  confidence 
wi»4ch  was  to  decide  whether  the  ministr}' should  stand  or  fall.  The  new 
allies  thought  this  a  good  op|H>rtunUy  Jbr  a  trial  of  their  slrenglh>  and 
distributed  the  several  parts  to  be  played  among  them,  M.  Janbert,  u 
dashing  and  aggresiiive  omtor,  undertook  to  begin  the  attack,  M.  Guizot 
was  to  support  bun,  and  M.  Thiers  was  lo  strike  the  final  blow.  But  M. 
Guizot's  vacillation  spoiled  all  He  maintained  certain  relations  with  the 
Centre,  and  did  not  wish  to  he  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  Ihem  ; 
therefore  he  announced  it  as  hi?*  intention  to  blarne  the  ministry ,  but 
temperately,  and  without  compromising  every  thing.  His  friends  in 
fain  pt>imed  out  to  hiui  the  inconvenjences  of  an  undecided  courssj 
«nd  argued  tlmt,  in  this  case^  decision  was  prudence;  he  persisted  in 
his  purpose,  whether  from  exeeva  of  cireumspectioii,  or  from  selfish- 
ly 
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M.  Jaubert  began  the  onslaught,  as  had  been  agreed  on,  with  kn 
accustomed  impetuosity,  keenness,  and  irony.  His  objections  to  the  secret 
funds,  bore  not  so  much  upon  their  principle  as  upon  their  employment 
He  vividly  exposed  the  disgraceful  practice  of  paying  subvenlions  to  the 
journals,  and  in  particular  showed  up  the  ruinous  patronage  under  wfaick 
the  Journal  dt$  Debats  had  thriven.  '*  I  accord  my  vote  to  the  gotero- 
ment/'  he  said,  in  conclusion :  "  I  would  have  refused  it  to  the  ministry." 
M.  Guizot,  too,  appeared  in  the  tribune  as  an  adversary  to  the  executive  ; 
but  he  was  not  like  himself  He  hesiuted  and  stammered,  even  be, 
usually  so  haughty,  peremptory,  and  dogmatic,  and  bewildered  himself 
in  pompous  commonplaces.  Sometimes  gazing  at  his  new  friends,  be 
seemed  to  ask  pdrdon  of  them  for  the  weakness  of  his  support ;  8oiii&> 
times  turning  towards  the  Centre  with  a  suppliant  and  constrained  air,  be 
seemed  ashamed  of  his  novel  part  as  a  member  of  the  opposition.  After 
a  speech  that  was  torture  to  the  assembly  and  to  himself,  he  came  down 
from  the  tribune  in  the  midst  of  sullen  disapprobation.  M.  Thiers  wii 
so  disheartened  that  he  durst  not  venture  to  speak.  It  was  a  camptiga 
spoiled.  In  spite  of  the  earnest  protests  on  the  part  of  Odilon  Barrat, 
and  of  M.  Gisquet,  formerly  prefect  of  police,  whom  the  loss  of  his  place 
had  made  an  enemy  to  the  ministry,  the  amount  of  secret  service  funds, 
called  for  by  M0I6,  was  voted ;  and  the  beaten  Coalition,  forced  to  wait 
for  better  days,  dispersed. 

A  startling  rumour  produced  a  considerable  sensation  about  this  time 
in  the  political  world. 

We  have  depicted  M  de  Talleyrand ;  we  have  said  how  elaborately 
his  vanity  showed  itself  in  evil  courses.  But  his  impassibility  was  but 
a  mask.  As  contempt  for  men  and  for  principles  was  reduced  to  a 
science  in  his  sahiij  he  did  not  wish  to  lose  the  benefit  of  that  shameful 
professorship,  and  he  took  care  to  exhibit  himself  only  in  the  character 
of  a  triumphant  mocker.  In  reality,  he  was  dubious,  perplexed,  down- 
cast, and  tormented.  The  immorality  he  laboured  to  display,  not  hav- 
ing its  foundation  in  a  strong  nature,  in  an  energetic  perversity,  was  a 
miserable  cause  of  exhaustion  to  him.  Evidence  long  kept  secret,  but 
undeniable,  proves  that  meditation  was  iiisupportably  bitter  to  him  is 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  Alone,  in  the  silence  of  night,  he  fell  from 
the  height  of  his  factitious  pride  into  indescribable  despondency,  and  by 
the  light  of  his  solitary  lamp  he  would  write  lines  evincing  the  tumult 
of  his  thoughts,  and  the  drooping  of  his  soul ;  lines  such  as  these,  for 
example  :  **  Here  are  eighty-three  years  elapsed  I  what  cares '  what  per- 
turbations! what  enmities  excited !  what  vexatious  complications  !  And 
all  this  with  no  other  result  than  great  physical  and  moral  weariness, 
and  a  deep  feeling  of  despondency  as  regards  the  future,  of  disgust  for 
the  past!" 

Thus,  beneath  the  icy  placidity  of  his  countenance,  the  perpetual 
irony  of  his  glance,  the  calmness  of  his  demeanour,  and  the  permanence 
of  his  seeming  good  fortune,  M.  de  Talleyrand  concealed  a  life  full  of 
struggles  and  pusillanimity.  When  once  on  the  stage,  he  willingly 
paraded  his  contempt  for  virtue.     But  his  was  the  cynicism  of  wicked* 
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nesSf  not  its  courage.  lie  did  not  befieve  even  in  his  own  sceplicism; 
be  had  not  faUh  m  his  own  immorality ;  so  that  in  him  every  thing  was 
spurious,  even  to  his  vicea 

If  we  are  to  believe  tome  devout  persons^  the  first  communion  of 
Madame  de  Dino's  daughter  Gonstitiited  a  singular  and  decisive  epoch 
in  Talleyrand's  lifCf  and  ho  was  aHectcd  to  an  extraordinary  degree  by 
the  aspect  of  piety  in  a  girl  he  fondly  ioved.  Certain  it  h,  that  Made- 
mo  isoije  Pauline  de  Dino  was  remarkably  devout,  ajid  was  the  object  of 
a  sort  of  adoration  on  the  part  of  her  great-unde.  Talleyrand,  more^ 
over,  was  of  an  incredibly  weak  character^  and  no  one  was  more  likely 
than  he  lo  ba  governed  by  a  child.  Theae  were  the  data  on  which  those 
who  aonght  bis  conversion  set  about  iheir  work. 

It  will  readily  be  guessed  how  iinporiant  such  a  conversion  appeared 
ill  the  eyes  of  the  priests.  Those  among  them  who  were  actuated  by 
sincere  zeal  for  religion,  would  of  course  rejoice  over  it  as  a  holy  con- 
quesi ;  the  others  beheld  in  it  a  homage  paid  to  their  own  ascendancy, 
an  unparalleled  humiliation  inflicted  on  Voltaire's  followers,  and  a  proof 
that  Catholicism  had  right  of  suzerainty  over  both  extremes  uf  man's 
existence^  birth  and  death.  The  quondam  Archbii^hop  of  Paris,  Cardi^ 
nal  Talleyrand  de  Perigord,  had  specially  commended  the  conversion  of 
his  nephew  to  the  care  of  M.  de  Quclen,  whom  with  this  view  he  lie* 
gired  to  have  for  his  own  successor. 

The  interest  of  the  Church  was  admirably  furthered  by  the  Duchesse 
de  Dino.  That  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Courland,  and  con^ 
sequently  entitled  by  birth  to  move  in  sovereign  spheres,  had  long  exer^ 
cised  the  two^fold  power  of  wit  and  beauty  ;  but  the  one  is  more  lasting 
than  the  other  ;  and  whether  it  was  thai  she  wished  to  infuse  fresh  youth 
into  Iter  life  by  a  chajjge  of  habits^  or  that  the  wayn  of  Louis  Philippe's 
too  bourgeois  court  became  at  last  itit^ypportably  disgusting  to  her  aris- 
tocratic feelings,  she  began  to  sigh  after  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  It 
was  in  vain  M.  Thiers  and  the  rest  of  the  new  men  represented  to  her 
over  and  over  again,  how  improbable  was  the  reconciliation  she  longed 
for,  and  that  she  could  never  find  elsewhere  what  she  would  lose  in 
withdrawing  from  the  circle  round  M.  de  Talleyrand,  namely,  the  plea« 
sure  of  influencing  public  nfi'airs,  and  that  of  having  men  of  wit  in  her 
train  of  admirers;  she  still  persisted  in  her  purpose.  Now  she  believed 
— ^and  the  belief  doubtless  became  dearer  to  her  by  connecting  itself 
with  reiigious  sentiments — she  believed  that  from  the  hour  when  she 
should  have  obtained  from  M,  de  Talleyrand  a  public  disavowal  of  the 
pa^l,  her  peace  would  have  been  made  with  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain* 
In  any  case  that  event  would  be  advantageous  to  her  as  a  means  of  gra* 
tifying  the  queen.  Nor  was  there  any  thing  chimerical  in  the  enterprise, 
for  the  duchess  possessed  an  irresistible  liway  over  her  uncle^s  inclioa* 
tionsi  endowed  as  she  wns  witii  keen  intellect  and  fascinating  wit. 

Accordingly,  M.  de  Talleyrand  began  to  have  frequent  fits  of  self^ 
examination,  though  he  took  diligent  care  to  let  no  sign  of  this  appetir 
before  those  friends,  such  as  MM.  de  Montrond,  Thiers,  and  Mignet,  in 
whom  it  might  well  excite  astonishment.  During  the  year  that  preceded 
his  death  he  frequently  sent  to  im  booiiseller  for  pious  books,  a^d^^^ 
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have  seen  a  scrap  of  paper  with  the  following  title  written  in  pencil  bf 
his  hand :  The  ClirisHan  Religion  considered  in  the  true  Spirit  of  its 
Maxims,  Finally,  arrived  at  the  state  of  moral  inertia  in  which  a  man 
is  no  longer  sufficient  to  himself,  and  seeing  the  phantoms  of  his  heart 
rise  up  around  him  wherever  he  turned  his  eyes,  he  resolved  to  call  in  a 
priest.  It  was  the  Abb6  Dupanloup  to  wliom  he  applied.  He  was  not 
yet  attacked  by  the  malady  that  proved  fatal,  nor  did  he  show  any  other 
indications  of  approaching  death  than  the  natural  infirmities  of  age. 

The  Abbe  Dupanloup  felt  an  extreme  dislike  of  M.  de  Talleyrand; 
being  invited  by  him  to  dinner,  he  refused  at  first ;  but  at  the  request  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  he  was  obliged  to  enter  upon  an  intercourse  ob- 
viously for  the  advantage  of  the  church.  Still  he  was  haunted  by  t 
secret  uneasiness.  Was  it  not  to  be  feared  that  M.  de  Talleyrand's 
affected  conversion  was  a  flagrant  trick  planned  by  his  impiety,  a  last 
comedy  audaciously  played  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  ?  What  were  too 
much  for  a  power  of  dissimulation  which  was  one  of  the  great  scandals 
of  history?  Tremulously  apprehensive  of  being  duped,  the  abb^  would 
gladly  have  provoked  a  public  demonstration  that  might  clear  up  bis 
doubts;  but  Talleyrand's  exquisite  politeness  disarmed  him.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  write  him  a  letter,  which,  by  suggesting  religious 
and  priestly  recollections,  should  perforce  elicit  a  definite  reply.  The 
letter  was  answered,  and  the  reply  began  thus :  "  The  reminiscences  yoa 
invoke.  Monsieur  TAbb^,  are  all  very  dear  to  me,  and  I  thank  you  for 
having  surmised  the  place  they  hold  in  my  thoughts  and  in  my  heart." 
The  intercourse  between  the  prince  and  Abbe  Dupanloup  continued, 
religion  being  the  subject  of  their  conversations;  and  such  was  the  un- 
certainty of  mind  of  the  man  who  passed  for  the  patriarch  of  incredulity, 
that  he  let  himself  be  brought  insensibly  not  only  to  the  idea  of  fulfilling 
his  religious  duties,  but  even  to  that  of  publicly  abjuring  his  past  life. 
He  did  so  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  pope,  and  submitted  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  wherein  the  prince  confessed  his  errors  with  timorous 
humility.  Only  there  was  one  which  he  strove  to  excuse ;  but  the  arch- 
bishop would  allow  no  restrictions,  and  made  certain  changes  in  the 
document,  to  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  submitted,  so  thoroughly  docile 
had  he  become. 

By-and-by  he  was  attacked  by  a  mortal  disease,  and  the  news  of  what 
was  passing  in  his  privacy  was  already  making  its  way  abroad,  though 
in  a  vague  form.     It  was  matter  of  inexpressible  surprise  and  pain  to 
the  more  mundane  portion  of  the  prince's  intimate  acquaintances.    That 
M.  de  Talleyrand  should  have  given  a  place  to  religion  and  to  the  ordi- 
nary practices  of  worship  in  the  last  parting  acts  of  his  life,  was  what 
men  like  MM.  Thiers  and  Mignet  could  not  but  think  highly  proper  and 
becoming ;  but  the  public  retractation  imposed  on  the  old  man  by  whom 
the  famous  mass  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  had  been  celebrated,  seemed  to 
them  an  outrage  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  revolutionary  tradition?, 
and  it  called  forth  all  their  indignation.     Great  above  all,  was  the  wrath 
of  M.  de  Montrond,  an  anonymous  statesman  and  clandestine  genius; 
a  rotie  beyond  compare ;  a  man  of  desperate  morals  and  desperately  in 
debt ;  possessing  in  the  highest  degree  the  art  of  being  impertinent  with 
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gniceiaiid  the  daiulvism  of  infidel iiy;  a  man  of  sparklirrg  conversational 
powers;  n  personal  friend  of  tjie  king's,  and  far  supeiior  to  ^L  de  Tal- 
leyrand, of  wiiam  he  was  used  to  say  :  **  Wha  ctnild  kdp  adoring  hhn? 
Hf  ii  S0  m€mus/*  Mt  de  Muntrond  eel  to  work  with  passioi^ate  and 
violent  ardour  to  dispute  possession  of  hia  dying  accomplice  with  the 
prieets.     All  to  no  piirpose, 

Talleyrand  had  always  been  very  purlial  to  Thiers  and  Mignet.  He 
liked  their  species  of  talent,  nnd  the  originality  of  their  fraterntil  fortune] 
he  tlntiered  them,  loo,  as  hi.'^torians;  fur  thorough  sceptic  as  he  wds  in 
appearance,  he  wad  iilled  with  un  almost  puerile  anxiety  as  lo  the  jtidg^ 
ment  lo  be  passed  on  him  by  posterity.  M,  Thiers,  on  his  pnri,  was 
grateful  for  the  advances  made  lo  his  plebeian  merit  hy  a  ^rand  tSti^nrat^ 
of  the  Revolution.  It  is  true  thai  the  question  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
somewhui  chilled  their  intercourse,  but  eventually  no  rupLure  took  place 
between  them,  and  M.  Thiers  continued  always  to  have  ready  access  lo 
the  prince  :  he  thought  he  perceived  a  disposition  to  exclude  him  from 
the  time  Talleyrand  was  taken  ill. 

On  the  1 7th  of  May  eymptoms  of  approaching  dissolution  being  mani- 
fest, the  declarattan,  which  had  been  the  object  of  so  many  hopes  and 
fears,  was  presented  lo  the  prince  for  sigaalure*  He  signed  it.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  king  appeared,  and  it  is  said  that  the  expiring  genfithmnmc^ 
moved  by  such  a  visit,  expressed  his  satisfaction  m  these  terms:  **7'his 
U  the  greatest  honour  ever  conferred  on  my  house."  it  is  also  slated — 
and  it  is  by  clergymen,  thai  the  fcicl,  however  improbable  it  mr^y  be.  has 
been  whispered  about — ihat  the  king>  having  a.^ked  M.  de  Talleyrand  if 
lie  was  in  pnin,  and  the  latter  having  replied,  **  Ay,  like  one  of  the  damn* 
ed,'^  Louis  Philippe  let  f«ill,  in  a  very  low  whisper,  the  ivord,  "Already?" 
It  was  not  uttered,  however,  in  so  low  a  tone  but  that  the  dying  man 
lieard  it,  and  he  speedily  revenged  himself,  by  making  secret  and  formi- 
dable disclosures  to  the  persons  a(K>ul  liim. 

The  final  hour  arrived,  Monihcation  was  extending  from  the  viscera 
to  the  head  :  the  riles  of  the  church  were  brought,  and  the  prayers  for 
departing  spirits  were  read.  The  number  of  distinguished  visiters  w^w 
couiiiderahk',  and  no  impediment  was  offered  lo  their  admission,  it  being 
the  Duchesse  de  Dino's  interest  10  give  the  most  public  and  incontesti- 
ble  notoriety  to  the  circumiitances  attending  the  prince's  Inst  moments. 
How  strange  was  the  di^'eisity  of  feelings,  thou ghi:^,  and  langufige  among 
the  persojis  present.  Some  were  ve.ted  at  the  paraphernalia  of  Catholic- 
ism  around  that  death-bed  :  the  majority,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  drew  com- 
fori  and  consolation  from  the  sight,  and  among  the.'^e  were  the  Due  de 
Noailles  and  Madam  de  Ciistellaue*  Many  thought  of  the  curious  reve- 
lations that  would  no  doubt  be  bequeathed  to  the  world  by  a  man  who 
had  B^pent  half  a  century  bc*hind  the  scenes  of  history  ;  they  were  not 
aware  tlut  liis  memoirs,  depo«tted  in  England,  were,  by  his  express  de- 
sire, not  ta  be  opened  until  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years. 

About  four  in  the  nfrtrnooti  it  was  evident  that  he  had  but  a  few  minutes 
to  live.  Still  he  waa  perl'ccdy  conseious^  and  appeared  atteniivc  to  the 
praytiri*.  When  his  patron  saints  were  UJimed,  Charles,  Aiclibiahop  of 
Miian^  and  Maurice  the  Martyr,  he  respondt^d  faintly ;  "  Have  ^Vu  ii'^'?^. 
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me !"  At  last,  when  the  Abb£  Dupanloup  related  to  him  these  words  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris:  "  For  M.  de Talleyrand  I  would  gife  ray  Jifc,-** 
he  replied,  **  He  might  make  a  better  use  of  it,"  and  expired. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  official  pomp  of  his  obsequies ;  but  the 
people,  who  doubted  how  it  fared  with  his  soul,  made  the  dead  man's 
memory  the  subject  of  their  sarcastic  mirth. 

Yet,  strange  and  heart-rending  contrast !  this  man,  who  was  a  traitor 
to  his  country,  who  despised  mankind,  who  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice 
millions  of  human  beings  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  who  dabbled  in  all 
the  famous  iniquities  of  his  time,  who  made  of  politics  a  science  unfeel- 
ing and  hard  to  excess,  abominable  and  pestilent,  this  man  displayed  no 
ordinary  kindness  of  disposition  in  private  life.  The  people  of  his  house- 
hold were  devotedly  attached  to  him.  To  part  with  a  donnestic  was  so 
painful  to  him,  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  do  it.  He  felt  affec- 
tion and  friendship,  and  he  had  friends. 

No  matter.  The  man  who  deals  with  the  destinies  of  nations  roust 
be  endowed  with  more  than  a  certain  disposition  to  compassionate  indi- 
vidual sufferings.  I'alleyrand's  political  existence  was  but  a  prolonged 
scandal ;  it  is  just,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  held  up  to  infamy. 
He  it  was,  indeed,  who  hatched  that  contemporary  immorality  which 
afterwards  supported  him.  In  his  school  were  formed  that  race  of  bou- 
doir philosophers  whom  we  have  since  seen  mistaking  cynicism  for  a 
proof  of  superiority,  and  corruption  for  cleverness,  plagiaries  of  prospe- 
rous vice,  scoundrels  at  second  hand. 

But  thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  true  that  intellect  is  of  the  party  of  the 
dishonest.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  we  repeat,  and  truth  commands  us  to  do 
so,  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  a  man  of  mediocrity.  To  M.  d'Hauterive 
belonged  the  merit  of  the  diplomatic  labours  of  which  the  prince  usurped 
all  the  honours.  The  treaties  to  which  his  name  is  attached  as  Napo- 
leon's servant,  were  concluded  by  the  sword  of  his  master.  Discarded 
by  the  Emperor,  after  having  been  discarded  by  the  Republic,  he  did  not 
foresee  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and  did  not  consider  it  possible  until 
they  entered  Paris.  The  Hundred  Days  took  his  absurdly  vaunted  fore- 
sight by  surprise.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  though  the  division  of 
the  spoil  excited  bickerings  between  the  victorious  powers  which  a  skil- 
ful negotiator  might  easily  have  turned  to  account,  h6  could  not  prevent 
either  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was  to 
constitute  a  barrier  against  us  on  the  north,  nor  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  which  was  to  serve  the  same  purpose  on  the  south;  he  allied 
himself  against  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  was  friendly  to  us,  with 
England,  which  strove  eagerly  for  our  ruin ;  he  could  do  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  for  the  King  of  Saxony,  our  most  faithful  ally  ;  and  in- 
stead of  giving  France  a  secondary  power  for  neighbour  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  as  Russia  proposed,  he  contrived,  either  through  imbecility 
or  treachery,  to  establish  at  our  gates  Prussia,  a  principal  and  hostile 
power.  He  was  unable  to  keep  his  ground  under  the  Restoration,  to 
which  Fouch6  himself,  the  regicide  Fouche,  contrived  to  make  himself 
necessary.  He  had  no  part  in  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  so  utterly 
null  was  his  influence  in  1830!  In  the  Conferences  of  London,  reduced 
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*  plnj  quite  a  subordinate  part,  he  was  shamefully  excluded  fmm  ihc 
deliberations  coucertiing  the  destruction  of  the  fortr eases  erected  agninst 
France,  and  he  was  made  lo  Figrt  the  treaty  of  the  Twenly-four  Articles, 
an  appendix  to  those  of  1815,  lie  knew  nothing  of  the  Quadruple  Al- 
liance until  after  its  conclusion,  and  he  allowed  the  idea  of  it  lo  be  at^ 
tribufed  lo  himsHf  His  aristocratic  ?aniiy  being  mortified  hy  Lord 
Falmorston^  he  revenged  himself  by  separating  from  the  Whigs*  and 
from  England,  and  took  part  with  the  continental  policy,  he,  to  whom 
ignorant  panegyrists  have  ascribed  such  foresight  and  profound  views. 
Lastly,  bejng  recalled  from  London,  he  was  obliged,  in  order  to  retain 
^a  remnant  of  influence,  lo  stoojj  to  the  office  of  a  Oivtierer,  and  he  drew 
down  on  him  one  day  diijf  cutting  remark  on  the  pfirt  of  M,  Thiers: 
**That  under  Napoleon  M.  de  Talleyrand  should  have  been  the  obse** 
quious  courtier  of  gfory  and  greatness,  why  Ihnl  was  all  fery  well ;  but 
to  fawn  on  this  one  1^'  Thns^  not  one  fact  ia  there  to  prove  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand's nbtlity. 

It  is  very  true  he  weathered  out  many  storms  and  died  in  his  bed. 

But  what  are  ihe  requisites  to  enable  a  man  to  keep  his  feel  in  the  higher 

regions  ofpolitjcs^  when  he  aspires  to  nothing  more?  To  have  a  slavish 

fioul  ;  to  be  capable  of  falsehood  and  irvgrntitude  to  misfortune  ;  to  crawl 

under  the  feet  of  tyranny  :  to  feel    neither  lofty  priae    nor  grand  ambi* 

lion  ;  lo  be  insignificani  enougii  to  eacape  haired^  and  vile  enough  to  be 

I  made  use  of  by  those  who  despise  their  tool.     This  is  what  is  called  the 

I  genius  of  the  prosperous  man  i     Do  but  descend  lo  the  humblest  condi- 

Itions  in  life;  look  at  yonder  wretch  struggling  with  hard  penury;  calcQ- 

^laie  the  extent  of  the  resources  he  must  pui  in  operation  to  escape  from 

'  starvation,  the  power  of  will   he  exerts  against  despair*     *'  You  think 

yourself  a  great  man,  M.  le  comte,  because   you  are  a  grand  seigneuT," 

iaid  Beaumarchais,     **  Morbleui  It  has  cost  me,  an  unit  in  the  obscure 

muhitude,  a  greater  expenditure  of  skill  and  judgment  lo  exist  merely, 

I  than   have  been   employed   these  hundred   years    in   governing  all    the 

I  Bpains."     No,  succesis  is  not  the  measure  of  genius.     True   greatness 

does  not  so  easily  obtain  impunity^     Alone,  broken,  exiled  to  a  speck 

in  the  sea,  and  fascinaiing,  even   in   his  helpless  state,  the  gaxe  of  the 

whole  anxiou3  world,  Napoleon  was  more  imposing  than  at  the  summit 

of  his  forttmes,  when  the  trappings  of  sovereign  power  half  concealed 

his  greatness. 


CHAPTER  XL 


TftE  legislative  labours  of  the  year  1838  were  very  important,  not  as 
[ regarded  their  results,  but  their  objects: — let  u&  review  them. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  law  respecting  the  functions  of  the  ennstiis 

\gem^raut  and  the  t^tinsrih  tParrmtdhsrmmi*  beset  with  useless  details, 

land  conceited  in  the  narrowest  spint,  it  made  no  change  in  the  admmi^ 

trative  mechanism  we  have  nlrt*ady   had  ocriasion   to  describe,  and  it 

argued  complete  ignorance  of  the  ftrst  rydimenls  of  political  science  oev 
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the  pari  of  the  bourgeoisie.  There  can,  in  fact,  be  but  two  forces  in 
society,  the  commune  (parish),  which  corresponds  to  the  idea  of  associ- 
ation, and  the  state,  which  corresponds  to  that  of  nationality.  As  for 
the  departmental  authority,  its  purpose  must  evidently  be  only  to  be  the 
intermediate  link  between  those  two  essential  forces.  The  Chambers, 
therefore,  undertook  an  idle  and  silly  task  when,  not  hairing  yet  done 
any  thing  towards  constituting  the  commune,  they  attempted  to  consti- 
tute the  department 

The  elective  Chamber  had  next  to  organize  the  general  staff  of  the 
French  army.  France  kept  on  foot  280,000  men,  distributed  into  fifty- 
three  regiments  of  cavalry,  eighty-eight  regiments  of  infantry,  and  the 
special  arms.  It  was  on  these  data,  although  they  were  variable  by 
nature,  that  the  Chamber  relied  in  fixing  the  numbers  of  marshals  and 
generals.  It  was  settled  that  there  should  be  six  of  the  former  in  time  of 
peace  and  twelve  in  war,  and  that  the  body  of  general  officers  should  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  one  on  active  service,  comprising  eighty 
lieutenant-generals  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  field-marshals,  and  the 
other  in  reserve ;  that  lieutenant-generals  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years 
complete,  and  field-marshals  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  fbi^er  to  the  latter  class;  that  general  officers  should 
not  be  superannuated  except  at  their  own  request,  unless  a  council  of 
inquiry  should  have  pronounced  them  incapable  of  continued  active  ser- 
vice. These  arrangements  had  the  serious  defect  of  laying  down  a  rule, 
the  too  absolute  inflexibility  of  which  tended  to  deprive  the  country  of 
services  sometimes  precious  and  necessary.  But  they  were  the  means 
of  putting  a  stop  to  tlie  arbitrary  power  of  the  minister ;  they  hindered 
the  heroes  of  the  antechamber  from  incumbering  the  service  with  their 
useless  presence ;  in  a  word,  they  rescued  the  army  from  the  regime  du 
bonplaisir.  Accordingly,  the  law  was  favourably  regarded  by  the  pub- 
lic, 80  much  had  the  conduct  of  the  various  governments  endured  by 
France  brought  the  principle  of  authority  into  discredit. 

Of  all  the  institutions  found  by  us  in  the  glorious  heritage  bequeathed 
by  our  fathers,  there  was  not  one  so  salutary  in  its  effects  as  that  of  the 
juges  de paix  (justices  of  the  peace):  it  was  one,  therefore,  which  should 
not  have  been  touched  without  much  reserve  and  prudence.  The  Cham- 
bers did  not  sufficiently  feel  this.  They  thought  that  by  extending  the 
functions  of  \\\ejug€  dc  paix  they  would  strengthen  the  institution :  on 
the  contrary,  this  could  but  impair  it  and  put  its  advantages  in  jeopardy. 
Theji/^e  depaix  is  the  living  law;  his  authority  possesses  this  excellent 
quality,  that  its  essence  is  paternal.  Organ  of  those  traditions  of  equity, 
whereof  God  is  the  source,  it  must  judge  with  simplicity  of  heart  if  it 
would  not  overstep  the  limit  of  its  sacred  duties.  Was  it  wise  then  to 
take  these  magistrates  of  the  poor  out  of  the  range  of  simple  questions 
and  summary  processes,  and  to  burden  them  with  a  task,  which,  requiring 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  written  law,  made  it  not  unlikely  that  the 
lawyer  would  supplant  the  conciliator,  the  functionary  the  man? 

But  at  least  the  law  on  juges  de  paix  was  only  imprudent :  that  on 
lunatics  was  almost  odious;  for  it  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  executive 
the  liberty  of  every  individual  suspected  of  insanity. 
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Here  a  quesiion  preseiiis  iisoif  which  h  deserving  of  being  set  forth  in 
a  complete  manner,  on  ;tccoutn  of  the  shock  it  occasioned  the  public 
mind,  and  because  it  is  connected  with  considerations  of  a  higher  order* 

If  there  be  an  ineonlestibk'  right,  \i  is  thai  which  beh>nga  to  every 
debtor  to  liberate  hnnself  by  payment  of  the  aum  lent  liim.  Accordingly, 
the  authors  of  the  Civd  Code  declared  in  krt  mdccccxl  :  *'  Every  annual 
charge  in  jierpetuity  is  e^sentiatly  redeemable," 

Could  the  state  claim  the  benefit  of  the  right  which  the  Civil  Code 
recogtHzed  in  every  dcbior!  Mjght  it  say  to  Ihe  fundholders  :  "  I  have 
paid  you  up  to  this  day  five  francs  in le rest  for  a  capital  of  one  hundred 
francs;  here  are  a  hundred  francs;  now  we  are  quitsf '  Such  was,  in 
its  naked  simplicity,  the  question  to  be  solved,  and  it  was  of  Ingb  itnpor* 
tance  that  the  solution  should  be  in  favour  of  the  state. 

In  fact,  die  interest  of  money  at  tins  period  having  fallen  below  C]Sfi 
per  cent.,  the  state  would  have  been  at  no  loss  for  lenders  disposed  to 
lurnish  it  a  capital^  say  of  one  hundred  francs,  for  a  yeiiriy  interest  of 
four  fmncs,  whereby  it  would  have  extinguished  an  annual  cliarge  of  five 
franc£«,  and  thus  diininished  by  one-6tUi  the  amount  annually  paid  out  of 
the  treasury  to  the  fund  holder. 

Supposing  the  fundholders  chose,  instead  of  being  repaid  their  capital, 
to  leave  ii  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  and  receive  four  per  cent,  interest 
per  annum  upon  it,  they  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

The  question  then  was,  not  that  of  reducing  the  income  of  the  fund^ 
bolder^J,  but  of  paying  them  off,  only  the  option  nf  conversion  would  be 
afforded  them  as  a  means  of  escaping,  if  iliey  pleased,  from  the  right 
which  the  state  possessed  of  paying  ihern  olF, 

Consequently*  the  question  had  been  badly  propounded  in  saying: 
Cofwrrirmi  a/"  the  rentes ;  the  phrase  ought  to  have  been  :  Rrpat/mtnt  of 
iitr  renins ^  with  iifnrtt/  to  convert. 

Would  it  be  believed  f  The  most  obf«linate  debates  were  carried  on, 
respecting  ilie  merits  of  an  operation  so  legitimate,  so  benettcial,  so 
imperatively  called  for  by  the  penury  of  the  exchequer,  and  by  the  pub^ 
)ic  distress. 

The  adversaries  of  conversion  considered  the  measure  illegal,  sup- 
porting  I  heir  opinion  on  ihe  words  rmtes  pcrpetueUts  inscribed  in  the 
Great  BtK»k.  They  appealed  to  the  law  of  the  Itth  Venderaiaire,  An 
VL,  which  did  uot  anrnbilate  two^thirds  of  the  public  debt,  without  de- 
claring the  olher  third  ej^empl  from  all  prestM  or  fidurt  drawback.  They 
talked  lamejjtubly  of  the  fate  of  the  small  fundholders,  who  were  to  be 
inexorably  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  the  income  on  which  they  had 
ct>unted  lor  their  old  days,  and  which  was  the  fruit  of  their  hard  savings. 
You  call  il  cun version,  they  exclaimed,  but  the  mea,';ure  is  really  one  of 
spoliation,     Dii  you  think  wc  will  consent  to  a  disguised  bankruptcy? 

But  the  parttssius  of  co[t version  repfie^l  with  decisive  arguments.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  tiie  exprest^ion  mutts  perpffudleSt  which  was  made 
a  fjretent  for  opposing  the  operation!  \\'a»  it  not  evident  tliat  the  legis- 
lator bad  used  the  word 4  ttt  eoatradistinciion  to  rtntts  vufgerts  (life 
annuiiiei)  f  And  if  diere  was  a  grainniatical  incompatibility  between 
the  words  rtnic  j^trpviudk  and  rmtt  rachfttahk  (rcdeetaabW\,W^  ^^«^ 
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Article  mdccccxi.  of  the  Civil  Code  to  be  explained :  **  Efery  annoal 
charge  in  perpetuity  is  essentially  redeemable  V*  What !  the  state  was 
not  to  exercise  on  behalf  of  the  whole  community,  that  right  which  the 
code  conferred  on  each  citizen  with  regard  to  his  private  dealings !  The 
law  of  the  9th  Vend^miaire,  An  VI.,  was  quoted  :  but  was  repayment 
synonymous  with  drawback?  Curious  discovery!  It  was  a  robbery  on 
the  fundholders  to  pay  them  back  what  they  had  lent,  or  rather  what 
they  were  held  to  have  lent !  for  when  the  law  of  Vend^miaire  was 
passed,  the  rentes  were  not  worth  more  in  the  market  than  nine  or  ten 
francs  by  some  of  their  actual  possessors,  that  the  state  offered  IDO 
francs :  and  this  was  called  a  robbery,  a  disguised  bankruptcy.  As  for 
the  damage  accruing  to  small  fundholders,  was  this  a  more  lamentable 
thing  than  the  fate  of  so  many  agriculturists,  and  day-labourers,  and 
journeymen,  deprived  of  income,  and  sometimes  of  wages  ?  If  the  poor 
man  who  received  a  rente  was  to  be  pitied,  was  there  not  more  reason  to 
pity  the  poor  man,  poorer  still,  who  paid  it?  Why  did  not  these  philan- 
thropists track  the  steps  of  the  fisc,  and  go  down  with  it  everywhere  (for 
where  was  the  spot  into  which  it  did  not  descend  ?)  into  those  depths  of 
wretchedness  from  whence  the  indirect  taxes  are  gathered,  that  melan- 
choly  revenue  every  fraction  of  which  represents  a  pang  ?  Bat  no :  rich 
proprietors  and  opulent  capitalists  provided  with  good  interest  for  their 
money,  these  were  in  reality  the  persons  whose  cause  was  defended  by 
those  who  affected  to  plead  only  that  of  the  small  fundholder :  and  the 
proof  of  this  was,  that  the  opponents  of  the  operation  were  courtiers, 
writers  in  the  Journal  des  Debafs,  bankers  and  bankers'  friends,  and  the 
very  same  who,  on  the  news  of  the  disasters  of  Lyons,  filled  with  a  fam- 
ishing and  insurgent  population,  had  prescribed  grape-shot  as  the  only 
remedy,  being  doubtless  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  monstrous  crime  on  the 
part  of  the  weavers  to  have  been  without  bread  ! 

The  dispute  had  reached  this  pitch  of  violence  and  acrimony,  when 
the  measure  was  brought  forward  in  the  Chamber  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1838.  The  court  was  utterly  averse  to  the  conversion  ;  but  the  measure 
was  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  committee,  speaking  by  the  mouth 
of  their  reporter,  M.  Antoine  Passy,  by  the  majority  of  the  deputies, 
and  by  the  loudly  declared  opinion  of  the  public. 

The  amount  of  five  per  cent,  rentes  enrolled  in  the  Great  Book  being 
134,000,000,  the  proposed  operation  would  have  realized  a  saving  of 
more  ihan  13,000,000  a  year,  even  though  the  reduction  of  interest  had 
only  been  from  five  to  four  and  one-half  per  cent.  But  it  promised  a 
more  useful,  though  a  less  direct,  result,  and  this  was  what  particularly 
struck  the  minds  of  the  judicious.  "  The  lowering  of  the  interest  on 
money,"  said  Turgot,  "  is  like  the  retiring  of  the  sea,  leaving  behind 
dry  lands  to  be  rendered  fruitful  by  man's  labour :"  a  magnificent  and 
just  illustration  !  The  high  price  of  capital  is  the  despotism  ratified  by 
modern  civilization,  a  leaden  despotism  which  depresses  industry,  fetters 
human  activity,  and  subjects  intellect  to  a  sovereignty  as  gross  as  it  is 
stolid.  To  diminish  the  interest  of  the  public  funds,  is  at  the  same  time 
to  lower  that  of  the  capital  required  in  trade  and  agriculture ;  because 
the  price  of  the  public  funds  is  a  regulating  price,  serves  as  a  standard 
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of  430mpariso]i  in  ptirate  transacibns,  and  is,  in  bUqU,  die  ihermometer 
by  which  Uie  tleniandB  of  the  capilalisi  are  meaBured.  To  augment  the 
value  of  labour,  to  weaken  the  lyraimy  of  money,  lo  diminisli  the  pre^ 
mium  paid  to  idleness  by  a  coirupi  Bysleuj  of  society,  to  lend  to  revive 
the  sense  of  bis  own  dignity  in  the  breast  of  ihe  poor  man,  such  were 
the  cerlaiu,  though  remote,  consequences  of  the  m  easy  re  under  discus- 
siofi. 

There  was  no  donbt,  tbereforej  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle, 
but  what  was  the  most  eligible  mode  of  applying  it  1  Two  were  pro- 
posed* 

'  The  first  consisted  in  paying  off  the  capital  of  the  lira  per  cents.,  with 
money  raised  by  issuing  raifesi  wilh  a  hnver  rale  of  interest,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  in  the  existing  slate  of  the  money  market,  the  state  could 
dispose  of  at  100  francs,  that  is  at  par.  Thus  for  each  yeitrly  rcn(c  of 
four  franks  issued  by  it,  the  atnte  would  have  received  100  francs,  with 
which  it  would  have  paid  oflTtbe  capital  of  one  rmU  of  five  francs,  unless 
Ibe  holder  of  the  laller  consented  to  receive  only  four  franca  annually, 
which  would  have  come  to  the  same  thing  as  far  as  the  state  was  con- 
cerned, and  would  still  have  procured  it  a  profit  of  one-fifih» 

The  lecond  plan  consisted  in  issuing  for  I  he  redemption  of  the  fi^e 
per  cents*  other  rentes  of  lower  raie^  and  costing  at  current  prices  less 
than  100  francs,  that  is  being  below  par. 

The  difference  between  the  two  plans  was  as  follows : 

Thf*  holders  of  state  securities  must  always  be  paid  at  par,  say  at 
100  francs.  It  matters  not  whether  the  slate  have  received  100  francs 
or  a  less  sum  for  the  rcnir  iasued  by  it ;  it  must  always  pay  100  francs 
whf^n  it  wishes  to  free  itself  from  the  payment  of  the  yearly  renfr,  what- 
ever that  ni;iy  be. 

When,  therefore,  the  state  issues  rcrttcs  at  //nr,  receiving  100  francs 
for  each  of  them,  it  will  not  be  under  an  obligation  of  refunding  at  a 
future  day  a  capital  larger  than  that  it  has  actually  received ;  conse- 
C|uentlypthii»  operation  pnKlaces  no  augmentation  of  capitnl  in  the  public 
debt. 

When,  on  the  contrary*  the  state  issues  rentes  helow  par^  it  realizes  for 
each  *r(  them  less  thati  100  Irancs,  and  incurs  the  obtigaiion  of  subse^ 
quently  psiying  100  francs  to  redeem  them,  that  is  to  say,  a  larger  capital 
iban  actually  entered  its  coffers.  Hence  results  an  augy mentation  of  capi- 
tal in  the  public  debt. 

Tims  the  debt  eonsisti  of  two  things  which  it  is  important  not  to 
confound  one  with  Ibe  other,  viz.:  capital  and  interest.  It  may  happen 
that  while  the  former  increases,  there  is  a  parallel  decrease  in  the  lat- 
ter. This  is  indeed  the  fiecest^ary  result  of  every  conversion  ejected 
below  p*ir.* 


*  In  ortlef  to  r^  nci^Miors  of  thoie  who  arc  not  frunillar  with  the  It^gtinfa 

of  financPi  1^1  U'  !t  the  bUic  iwmKi  five  n^nf^s  of  three  franco  each.    Thit  it 

ft»niut']i  B«  to  B<iy  L.  ..  [net*  tn  poj  tKp  nriw  lentlcni  .in  anrtiiaT  tntrwtt,  imoiiDttnf 

to  firifffrii  franci*/  finw,  if  the  ninrket  pritKi  of  ihe  ihroe  per  cents,  be  eiyhtv  rmiici,ihe 
flUte  ¥Vill  hiivc  reeeUed  for  the  iivc  tttiftt  kivti^d  by  u  tiro  Unvcf  eighty  fr^ueai  or  400 
fraoci,  wliieh  wilJ  entble  it  U>  pay  oflTat  par  four  refdHot  tUe  Ccm'^^fix, vn^  <a'*Mrt  ^m^. 
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Such  were  the  two  methods  proposed :  the  discussion  turned  almost 
wholly  upon  their  comparative  merits ;  and  among  those  who  opposed 
the  second  scheme,  no  one  did  so  with  more  cogent  force  than  Gamier 
Pages.  Until  then,  he  had  not  been  suspected  of  any  familiarity  with 
the  dry  science  of  figures,  and  the  surprise  he  excited  lent  additiooal 
effect  to  his  lively  and  engaging,  though  substantial  and  business-like 
eloquence.  He  first  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  the  amort issement  (sinking 
fund)  was  a  fund  fed  by  taxation,  and  created  for  the  purpose  of  extin- 
guishing the  capital  of  the  public  debt,  by  successive  redemptions  of 
rentes.  Now  to  augment,  by  a  conversion  below  par,  a  capital  which  tbe 
sinking  fund  was  specially  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing,  was 
a  nonsensical  operation,  according  to  the  republican  orator,  since  it  was 
in  fact  taking  from  the  tax-payers  with  one  hand  much  more  than  was 
returned  to  them  with  the  other.  Instead  of  this,  he  proposed  that  tbe 
conversion  should  be  effected  by  issuing  a  rente  which  could  be  sold  for 
100  francs ;  that  is  to  say,  by  issuing  a  four  per  cent,  rente  at  par. 

But  if  this  system  was  the  most  simple;  if  it  had  the  advantage  of 
reducing  the  interest  of  the  debt  without  augmenting  its  capital ;  if  it 
alleviated  present  burdens,  and  did  not  forestall  the  future ;  did  it  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  present  a  serious  danger?  That  it  did  so,  was  shown 
with  great  force  by  a  celebrated  financier,  M.  Jacques  Lafiitte.  Let 
the  state,  he  said,  propose  to  pay  off  the  holders  of  the  rentes;  it  has 
assuredly  a  right  to  do  so  ;  but  it  is  of  the  most  pressing  importance  to 
it  that  its  present  creditors  should  continue  to  be  holders  of  its  securities 
by  submitting  to  the  conversion.  How  embarrassing  would  it  be  to  the 
exchequer  if  the  fundholders,  turned  out  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  were 
all  to  make  up  their  minds  to  be  paid  off!  could  the  state  hold  out 
against  such  a  run  upon  its  coffers?  Clearly,  it  could  not.  And  then, 
what  an  uproar!  what  a  panic!  A  crisis  of  this  sort  might  reach  a 
fearful  pitch,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  to  risk  it.  Hence 
M.  Jacques  Lafiitte  concluded,  that  it  was  expedient  whilst  reducing  the 
rentes  to  hold  out  to  their  possessors  an  inducement  which  should  lead 
them  to  prefer  conversion  to  reimbursement  of  their  capital :  and  this 
inducement  he  found  in  the  emission  of  three  and  a  half  per  cents,  at 
eighty-three  francs,  thirty-three  centimes,  because  in  this  way  the  fund- 
holders  would  be  consoled  for  the  diminution  of  their  revenue  by  the 
hope  of  one  day  gaining  on  their  capital,  whereas  conversion  at  par  en- 
tailed a  loss  upon  them  without  compensation.* 

to  rid  itself  of  the  obligation  to  pay  the  old  lenders  ar  yearly  interest,  amounting  to  twenty 
francs. 

Saving  of  yearly  interest  in  this  way  :  five  francs. 

But  if  it  wishes  afterwards  to  pay  back  the  capiul  of  the  five  rentes  at  three  francs,  as 
it  can  only  do  so  at  par,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  rale  of  100  francs  for  each,  it  will  be 
obliged  to  disburse  500  francs  instead  of  the  400  francs  it  had  received. 

Loss  on  the  capital  in  this  way :   100  francs. 

So  that  the  operation  will  have  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  debt  as  regards  the 
yearly  outgoings  for  interest,  and  of  augmenting  it  as  regards  the  capital  to  be  paid  back 

*  Under  Laffitte's  system  the  fundholder  might  have  said  :  <<  If  I  compel  the  state  to 
pay  me  off,  I  shall  have  in  my  hands  a  capital  which  I  shall,  perhaps,  find  it  hard  to 
invest,  or  which  I  shall  invest  badly.  Well,  then,  the  state  offers  me  for  a  capital  of 
eighty-three  francs  thirty-three  centimes,  a  rente  of  three  francs  and  a  half,  which  is  the 
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The  two  CQinps  once  mitrked  oiit^  cneh  man  hastened  to  thnt  orie  to 
which  his  instmcis,  liis  interests^  or  his  personal  preclileoiions  oaf  led  him  ; 
but  the  parliamentary  melee  soon  became  s<> confused,  and  such  darkness 
overspread  the  fleJd  of  biiute,  and  it  w;is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  dis- 
tinct notion  of  what  was  pttislng. 

Convert  at  par!  cried  one  party  with  M.  Garnier  Pages;  but  iheir 
opponents  answered  ihem  :  Take  care  what  you  do;  all  the  freeholders 
will  make  n  run  upon  the  treasury  ;  theoperalton  will  be  impossible! 

Let  us  convert  below  par,  said  the  other  party  with  M.  Jaquea  La(!iite  ; 
but  I  hey  were  answeretl :  you  will  thereby  augment  the  capital  which 
the  sinking  fund  is  intended  to  redeem  ;  and  do  you  not  see  jmw  absurd 
it  wop  Id  be  la  make  the  state  lose  more  by  the  extmetion  than  it 
would  gain  by  the  conversion?     The  operation  would  be  ruinous. 

Both  sides  were  wrong,  and  their  error  proceeded  from  this,  that  no 
one  perceived  that  before  tnking  in  hand  the  problem  of  conversion  the 
linking  fund  ooght  to  have  been  abilifihetl. 

That  being  done,  the  argument  drawn  from  the  augmentation  of  thfi 
capital  would  fall  to  the  ground  at  once.  For  it  were  of  little  moment 
in  a  litiancial  point  of  view  that  the  csipilal  of  the  public  debt  should  he 
increased,  were  it  considered  as  never  to  be  redeemed.  The  augmen* 
taiion  in  question  would  in  that  case  become  n  mere  nominal  burden, 
and  the  best  system  as  regarded  economy  exclusively,  might  be  summed 
up  ill  these  terms :  Let  us  indeliniiely  augment  the  capital  of  the  debt, 
which  is  a  fictitious  burden,  atjd  let  us  indefinitely  reduce  the  interest  of 
the  debt,  which  is  a  real  burden. 

Besides,  nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  to  prove  how  cumbrous 
and  ab:iurd  was  the  in^itution  of  the  sinking  fund.*     M,  Lafhtte  was 

tame  thing  ii\  effWci  i*  a.  rente  of  ^oMr  franct  twenty  centiniei,  for  a  capiinl  of  \QQ  frjinei, 
Forev^fj/  Jive  frimctl  noi*  receive  IthjLlI  henceforth  gel  btiifuar  rnirics  twenty  cenlimei. 
But,  oil  ilie  mhcr  batid,  tlic  three  and  »  half  per  ccn(4.  I  mn  about  tu  hold,  and  xvhicti 
Dkre  at  pr<c»ent  worih  ttaly  eighty-three  fr.tnc>  thirljr-Lbred  centime  a  ea<ch,  will  tome 
tiuiti  nr  DlliL^r  bf$  worth  morej  ^iiiee  the  funds  mlw&y^  have  a  tendency  to  n?e  in  lirneai 
of  pence^  anJ  qulei^  and  pnrtLetjUtrly  wUtn  th^y  are  Di>t  above  p»r  Uke  the  fivn  per  cetUt. 
So  I  then,  tf  I  «ubmit  for  a  while  l»  lose  tfamf^thlng  in  the  wny  of  interest,  t  ah^ll  have  4 
fery  fiiir  and  slmost  certiin  ehance  of  gaining  x  good  detil  on  my  caf^ilal,  when  I  feel 
di«pn«ed  to  ftfillJ^ 

UniJcr  the  ij^fltciii  jirapated  hf  Guroler  PagN,  th«  rtntier  would  have  been  in  a  T«ry 
difTereiJt  poilti<in :  mr  iniitejid  of  his  reiite  of  Gve  franea  ho  waa  ijffered  a  lower  oae^ 
nvhieh,  mofiiti'ver,  htid  ^trendy  reached  pan  Now  there  are  two  rc:iKonB  why  reniet  n 
nmr  t re  not  iUiecptrbte  of  ji  f  reat  rise  :  firsts  because^  for  reasons  which  will  be  ei plumed 
by  iod  biff  the  tinkitig  fund  ■■  forbidden  to  redeem  them  at  toon  aia  they  h>ive  risen 
ftfiOTe  par  f  and  i^very  one  knows  that  the  price  of  sny  thing  rtsei  Ictt  the  fewer  buyers 
ihfre  are  ;  secondljf^  beoAuse  rtnte*  ibit  have  risen  above  par  are  bv  that  very  eirGuui- 
■biaco  eiposed  to  speedy  eonteniioi],  which  tends  to  discredit  them' 

*  It  will  parliitps  !»e  satisfitctorv  to  oor  readers  if  we  here  give  ibeto  a  deacriplion  of 
tlita  slrstnge  meonHniim,  and  Jt  demonstration  of  itt  inherent  defects.  The  histrOry  of 
the  sinking  fund  uughtji  t^o,  lo  havo  its  place  io  the  financial  portion  of  the  task  vre 
have  undertaken. 

Ut^ronT  or  THE  StiTKj^o  Func.— This  fund  was  creaied  in  France  by  the  ]s.w  of  the 
2Bth  of  Aprd,  18(6.  It  wae  %t  bfbt  ailotted  i  yearJy  ttitn  of  20,000^000  of  franco,  v^bich 
wx»  rai*ed  to  40^000,000  by  the  law  ofMcirch  25,  1817- 

Th«  ftind  WM  to  be  emiilojfed  tnbujfioginthe  r^tttrx  {«tock)  ffom  titne  to  tiiNe  at  ibe 
eurreoi  tiuirket  prices  ;  ibe  ttogk  bought  in  w us  not,  ttowever^  to  be  tnotiilcd  ^  but  1I19 
iniefMt  upon  11  was  to  he  paid  into  Uw  ninkirig  fund  by  the  st^itej  until  the  jegislature 
iboald  h»ve  decided  otherwise* 
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well  aware  of  this.  He  too  had  formerly  put  faith  in  the  so  much-laaded 
marvels  of  the  sinking  fund ;  but  he  had  subsequent] j  recovered  firoa 
his  illusion ;  and  he  was  too  sagacious  a  financier  not  to  see  that  the 
system  of  conversion  below  par  inferred  as  an  inevitable  corollary  the 

The  idea  of  the  tinking  fand  wat  based  on  the  theory  of  compound  interest;  a  marvel* 
loot  theory  at  first  sight ;  since,  with  a  doUtion  of  one  per  cent.,  tucceMivelj  aogmeoted 
by  the  interest  on  the  capital  redeemed,  a  debt  at  five  per  cent,  would  be  extiogaisbcd, 
by  purchases  at  par,  in  the  course  of  thirty-six  years.  Accoixlingly,  Dr.  Price  found  it 
no  difficult  matter  to  captivate  the  minds  of  men  by  the  magic  of  siich  an  arithmetic  as 
this.  But  to  prevent  these  fine  calculations  from  becoming  a  source  of  deception,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  that,  whilst  extinguishing  debt  with  one  band,  there  shoold 
have  been  no  need  of  borrowing  with  the  other,  as  actually  came  to  pass  in  France. 

The  following  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  so  much  lauded  mechanisn : — A  crisii 
occurs  ;  the  sute  is  placed  in  circumsUnces  of  great  emergency ;  it  raises  a  loan'at  five 
per  cent.  For  each  rente  of  five  francs  it  issues  it  will  be  deemeid  to  have  received  100 
francs,  and  will  acknowledge  itself  debtor  to  that  amount.  But  how  mnch  will  it  have 
actually  received  f  Not  more,  perhaps,  than  fifty-two  francs,  the  rest  will  have  beea 
pocketed  by  the  bankers  and  others  who  contracted  for  the  loan.  Well,  the  chsn 
passes  over,  confidence  revives,  and  the  price  of  stock  rises.  Then  comes  the  sinkiiif 
fund  and  buys  in  at  the  rate  of  eighU-two  or  eighty-three  francs,  the  renttt  for  which  the 
state  bad  received  only  fifty-two  francs.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  any  thing  mw 
ruinous,  more  absurd  than  such  a  proceeding  f  Now,  there  is  nothing  hypothetical  ia 
what  we  have  just  stated  ;  it  is  simply  the  history  of  what  was  done  in  1817. 

From  1816  to  the  end  of  1823,  the  Treasury  borrowed  1,792,183,139  fVancs,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  employing  1,276,462,634  francs  on  the  extinction  of  the  rentm. 
Let  it  be  calculated  how  much  such  a  mechanism  as  this  must  have  cost  the  state. 

In  1825,  however,  a  glimmering  of  the  truth  began  to  be  perceived ;  it  began  to  ba 
suspected  that  a  much  longer  continuance  of  this  sort  of  relief  would  end  in  the  mia 
of  tne  state.  A  law  was  then  passed,  forbidding  the  sinking  fond  to  purchase  above  par; 
and  as  the  five- per  cents,  were  then  in  that  predicament,  they  were  placed  beyond  the 
operation  of  the  sinking  fund.  The  intention  of  the  leffislalure  was  manifest :  the  five 
per  cents,  were  too  dear,  and  it  declared  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  purchase  them  for 
extinction.  That  was  all  very  well:  but  the  three  per  cents,  were  then  eighty-oaa 
francs,  consequently  below  par,  and  therefore  within  the  application  of  the  sinking 
fund  ;  and  herein  consisted  the  folly.  For  a  rente  of  three  trancs,  for  which  you  pay 
eighty-one  francs,  is  in  reality  dearer  than  a  rente  of  five  francs,  purchased  at  1 10  francs. 
Thus,  with  ridiculous  inconsistency,  the  law  of  1825  prohibitea  the  sinking  fund  from 
buying  in  the  cheapest  r^nfet,  and  allowed  it  to  buy  in  the  dearest ;  and  Uiis  becsose 
the  former  were  above  the  conventional  limit  called  par,  and  the  latter  below  it. 

And  what  was  the  consequence?  That  the  whole  operation  of  the  sin  kins  fund 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  three  per  cents.,  they  rose  to  an  extravagant  price,  just  as 
happens  for  every  article  for  which  there  is  an  increased  demand  in  the  market.  What 
produced  that  extraordinary  rise  T  The  sinking  fund.  What  suffered  by  it  f  The 
sinking  fund. 

This  could  not  be  suffered  to  go  on  ;  and,  in  1831,  it  was  settled  that  the  sinking  fund 
should  be  divided  into  portions,  applicable  each  to  one  species  of  rentes,  and  that  the 
portion  assigned  to  the  redemption  of  the  five  per  cents,  should  be  kept  in  reserve. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  with  this  reserve  T  It  was  determined  to  convert  it  into 
exchequer  bills  (ftons  (fu  trhor) ;  and  thus  the  money  voted  by  the  Ux-payers  for  the 
reduction  of  the  public  debt,  was  applied  to  far  different  purposes. 

The  state  remained  debtor  for  this  reserve  to  the  sinking  fund.  What  was  done  to 
free  it  from  that  dcbtf  Various  credits  in  rentes  were  accorded  to  the  government  in 
1833  and  1834,  and  these  rentes  it  transferred  to  the  account  of  the  sinking  fund  in 
exchange  for  the  Treasury  bonds  that  constituted  it  the  state's  creditor.  This  singular 
operation  was  pompously  entitled.  Consolidation  qf  the  Public  Debt,  and  tliere  was  aa 
end  of  the  matter.  Thus  the  millions  squeezed  from  the  penury  of  the  tax-payers,  for 
the  redempuon  of  rentes  already  issued,  were  employed  in  issuing  new  rentes*  Thus 
was  the  publi'c  debt  augmented  with  the  help  of  tne  very  funds  granted  for  the  purpose 
of  reducmg  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  five  per  cents,  continuing  above  par,  it  was  determined  to  apply  the 
reserve  to  the  department  of  the  public  works. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  history  of  this  institution,  which,  as  we  have  sean,  it 
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suppressioti  of  the  sinking  fund.  He  did  qoI,  however,  venture  to  propo&e 
tbiSj  being  perhaps  persuaded  that  ihe  Chamber  would  recoil  in  dismay 
froiii  so  radical  a  reform.  This  reserve  on  LafHtte's  part  waa  the  more 
remarkable,  inasmucb  b&  he  had  not  feared  in  the  course  of  the  disc^us- 


WM  fauad  impofiiblo  tci  prcterfe^  excepi  by  eoiiUnuiUly  pervertJog  it  from  Ui  origiDal 
design. 

We  nf  I  all  now  proeeed  to  ppove,  that,  efcn  when  it  is  not  paralyted  or  pcrtertcdj  & 
■iiikuig  fund  It  a.  ruiiiauft  dctiieo^ 

AssiJAOiTV  in-  T«»  Siiriftttc  FuMDp^Whftl  doei  a  trudeiman  do  who  wiiliQs  to 
grow  rich  I  lie  buys  whulc*4le,  oocJ  sdb  in  retail  ♦  The  Btnkiug  AjuU  does  juil  Lha 
fCTtfte* 

Ktery  noe  Iciiowfl,  that  the  more  Any  itrticte  n  la  demand,  the  more  its  price  ritdi. 
Now,  to  large  ^  pure  hater  mi  the  diiikmg  fuud  cannot  even  ulwvt  it»clf  in  the  nrmrket 
wiUioiit  utsiiig  HiG  price  oflh^s  renUf  i%  ib  about,  to  bujr*  A  cunous  ivuj  Uii.i  ofltghLen* 
ing  I  he  bFjrdeiii  of  tho  suie. 

Ul^  wliiLl  uie  ift  tbti  ainkrng  fuod  in  prosperotti  timo«  r  Since  Ibe  price  of  nnieM  rit«a 
rapidJy  I  a  such  limei^  to  rs4eem  tli^n)  iJian  i«  thUy. 

In  t^iuHi  of  depreBStoiif  the  thing  is  intelhgible^  But  then  in  limefi  ef  depfGNtion 
gfivernmeitu  ^re  forced  to  have  rccourfe  to  loans,  and  those,  too,  of  an  expensive  and 
di^dvitnta^enut  kind.  Would  not  4he  cuitduet  of  a  government  wlitcb  iliijutd  borrow 
in  order  to  redeem,  resemble  that  of  a  merchant  who  Aliould  buy  corn  in  a  time  of 
scarcity  in  order  to  leil  it  when  ptentj  wia  restored  1  The  corn  in  thia  caae^  is  the 
capituL  What  the  tai^  payers  are  called  on  to  contribute  for  the  purpoie  ofeitinguiAb- 
i tig  old  debts,  would  wilh'inhnttetj  more  reaaoo  be  eita^ted  from  them  tor  the  purpote 
of&vokdia];  the  necosaity  of  boirowing,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  ruinoui  intervention 
of  the  money  dealeri. 

And  etei)  lUppaBinif  that  there  were  no  loans  requisite,  no  premium!  to  be  diBtributed 
among  Ihe  bAaker$f  no  usurTOuB  conJilionB  to  be  Bubmitted  tof  auppoBLiig  even  the 
revenue  oftim  state  exhibited  a  notable  surplus  over  eipendtture,  iitiil  t^e  operation  of 
the  Binkin^  fund  would  be  highfy  peruiciouB*  For  canaaurpldB  revenue  ever  be  matter 
of  p^rpJesity  to  an  ititetligent  government  that  hai  rcatly  the  public  good  ut  heart  T 
Are  there  not  importanl  works  to  be  nndertakeO;*  roada  to  be  made,  eanala  to  be  im-' 
prove^},  faotories  to  be  opened  7  To  apply  thie  aurplua  to  the  extinction  of  the  debt^  ij 
to  take  from  the  lai- payer  a  captiftl  which,  judiciou»ty  employed,  would  have  b/ougbt 
htm  in  to  nU  iippearance  a  revenue  much  superior  to  th^t  required  to  discharge  the 
animal  tribute  kvied  upon  the  production  of  the  country  by  the  tundholdera.  Who  paya 
the  milUons  that  me  applied  to  the  bitymg  in  oJ'  the  ftiUes?  Is  it  not  the  agriculturist 
who  ^«y«  tliem  out  of  his  seed,  the  tnaiiufacturer  out  of  hia  raw  material,  the  artisan 
out  ui  hkS  lools,  the  journey ni^u  out  of  hia  wages*  the  coniomer  and  the  producer  both 
alike  I  The  ttinkiug  luad,  thi;n,  b«i  not  only  the  effect  of  syatematiiing  the  waatefulneas 
oMo^na,  but  it  absorbs  reAources  whioh  are  procured  only  by  attaeking  the  productive 
powers  cif  the  cuuntry,  with  all  the  blind  brutality  that  eharscterisea  luditect  taiation* 
A  tvk  tjfoJd  miachiefl 

Jiut  the  sinking  fund,  it  wUl  be  aaid,  sertcB  at  lemet  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interett, 
aiuce  it  raiACA  the  price  of  tbv  publie  funds.  Let  us  tee.  The  riie  tn  the  price  ofttock 
pr{Hln<!ed  by  the  operation  of  the  siukiug  fund,  is  a  lictmoufl  roBult;  there  ia  another 
more  real  rtso  to  whteb  it  it  an  i ui p*?dtm en t. 

When  public  wealth  mcteaaes,  there  is  a  greater  abundande  orcapital,  and  producers 
obtmn  it  on  more  advautagcuUi  lertus.  When  the  jnterisiit  of  money  lieclinct  in  an 
ordrrly  nnd  natnrnl  mniioer,  all  traDaaclioiia  aro  tlt^i^feby  fariiitated  ;  new  energy  is 
infutcd  nuo  avnry  department  of  induatry  ^  the  diminution  uf  the  rate  of  interest  pro- 
duced by  the  increaae  of  public  wealth,  stiU  further  increases  the  aourcea  ufthat  weaitk  { 
it  u  ut  thtg  aumc  time  boiii  elfi-t^t  and  en  use. 

Now  theaainkiug  fnnd  cheeks  tuaie^id  of  promoting  that  lowering  of  the  rateof  tnlereat 


which  i«  occaaioned  by  gciiemi 
mditstry.  What,  in  tkct,  is  i^ 
useful  I y  employed  from  ttq  m> 
Wb=4l  It  gtve*  in  thu  I'ljuilu'. 
whiit  a  I'jrcuLt  must  capiiii  mi 
lu  I i lo ae  *! f  thfs  fu r in er !     Uu\i. 


■  nd  by  a  good  direction  given  lo  the  Qfbftai  of 
its  action  r     il  IS  labor iouBly  to  divert eapiial 

iLiOtt. 

r  I,,,. I  fuiir  iiii-^iiTjjcted  fmm  the  liX'payirr  i  and 
iL  ^  III  fi  rc<  M-  'J  fiom  the  hand*  of  the  latter 
i  Ltuia  U,.^!  Ut  )t[oducti4>a  f     Nor  i*  *^"«  ^'-^^  ^"V 


meani  thp  whole  of  the  lo»:  I  rum  the  arnuuejt  aet  down  in  the  budget  as  ■,' 
Ui  the  tinkijjg  Cmtd,  mu«i  we  uotdedact  tlte  Alluwance  to  Ihe  receivera-gch 
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sion  to  propound  the  boldest  and  most  brilliant  theories,  a  brief  sketch 
of  which  will  not  be  without  interest  for  the  reader. 

When  the  conversion  of  the  rentes  was  brought  under  discussion, 
the  capital  of  the  public  debt  of  France  amounted  to  no  less  than 
2,800,000,000  francs.  How  was  such  an  enormous  debt  to  be  extin- 
guished 7  By  adding  a  tax  of  nearly  3,000,000,000  to  the  budget! 
The  idea  was  madness.  Maintfiin  the  sinking  fund  ?  Experience  had 
already  condemned  it  as  the  most  ruinous  of  delusions.  What  then  was 
to  be  done.  Laffitte  was  for  tending  constantly  by  a  seiles  of  conversions 
below  par  to  reduce  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  at  the  same  time 
assuming  a  right  to  consider  the  capital  as  an  imaginary  quantity,  the 
indefinite  augmentation  of  which  could  consequently  create  no  alarm. 
Thus  he  raised  up  mountains  of  billions  in  the  distance  before  the 
bewildered  eyes  of  the  Chamber,  and  cried  out  to  it  not  to  be  afraid,  fur 
that  these  were  but  fantastic  apparitions ;  that  the  progress  of  public 
wealth  by  multiplying  capital  diminished  its  value ;  that  the  improve- 
ments made  by  the  genius  of  man  had  also  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
rate  of  interest,  by  rendering  the  chances  of  industry  less  uncertain  ;  that 
mines  furnished  more  metal  than  was  consumed ;  that  the  day  would 
come  when  the  value  of  100  francs  would  be  represented  by  one  instead 
of  five  or  four.  M.  Laffitte  did  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  pronounce 
these  words  which  comprised  his  whole  system :  Indefinite  augmentation 
of  the  capital  of  the  debt  since  it  was  never  to  be  paid  off;  and  indefinite 
diminution  of  the  interest  since  it  was  to  be  paid  every  year  ;  this  was 
saying  in  other  words;  Perpetuity  of  the  public  debt, 

special  receivers,  to  the  collectors,  and  to  the  whole  numerous  legion  ofagentsemplored 
by  the  fisc  f  Add  to  these  expenses  of  collection,  which  do  not  amount  to  less  than 
twelve  per  cent.,  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  the  fund  :  what  losses  of  monejr 
wholly  gratuitous !  What  infractions  of  the  principles  of  production  !  What  impede 
ments  to  the  general  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest ! 

And  be  it  observed  that  all  these  sacrifices  do  not  prevent  the  tax-payer  from  remain- 
ing always  under  the  pressure  of  the  same  burden,  as  regards  the  payment  of  the  inte- 
rest on  the  debt.  How  could  that  same  pompous  theory  of  compound  interests  be 
realized  if  the  rentes  redeemed  were  annulled  T  They  cannot  be  so  without  a  special 
law  duly  sanctioned  by  the  three  powers  of  the  slate.  Meanwhile  the  tax-payer  always 
disburses  the  same  amount  of  rentes ;  so  much  for  the  fundholders,  so  much  for  the 
sinking  fund,  which  sinks  nothing. 

There  must  be  an  end  made  once  and  for  ever  of  this  financial  jugglery.  The  sinking 
fund  had  no  doubt  a  good  effect  on  credit,  so  long  as  it  retained  its  original  prestige,  and 
its  mode  of  action  remained  obscure.  It  was — can  we  ever  forget  it  f — the  tremendous 
lever  with  which  the  potent  hand  of  the  second  Pitt  moved  the  world. 

But  now  this  institution  has  ceased  to  be,  since  the  ignorant  confidence  that  consti- 
tuted its  strength,  is  destroyed.  There  are  institutions  whose  doom  it  is  to  die  the 
moment  it  occurs  to  any  one  to  ask  why  they  live.  The  sinking  fund  perished  in 
England  afler  being  eviscerated,  so  to  speak.  Why  should  it  not  perish  in  France  ? 
Its  most  intrepid  partisans  are  already  beginning  to  abandon  it  as  a  financial  instrument, 
and  now  defend  it  only  as  a  political  instrument.  But  it  has  enjoyed  some  little  power 
in  politics  only  in  as  far  as  it  seemed  to  possess  some  utility  in  finance.  Let  a  war 
break  out,  let  the  country  be  invaded,  and  does  any  one  sincerely  believe  that  the 
sinking  fund  would  then  facilitate  a  loan  7  Most  assuredly  not,  whatever  M.  Argout 
may  think  when  he  calls  the  sinking  fund  the  old  gvard  of  our  finance.  For  if  the  state 
were  to  offer  to  new  lenders,  by  way  of  interest,  the  arrears  belonging  to  the  sinking 
fund,  what  would  become  of  the  guarantee  of  repayment  for  the  old  lenders  f  To 
change  the  destination  of  such  funds,  to  do  so  abruptly  and  violently,  under  the  pressure 
of  imperious  necessity,  and  in  the  very  moment  or  danger,  would  shake  the  whole 
coantrv  to  its  very  foundations.  Instead  of  warding  off  the  crisis,  it  would  but  redooble 
its  violence. 


pjeiPETUiry  or  the  public  debt. 
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Regarded  exclusively  in  a  flnancLi]  point  of  view,  La^tie's  synem 
was  ec^rtniiily  very  acceptable ,  but  as  soan  as  the  polilical,  moral^  and 
social  consequences  were  considered,  the  question  assumed  a  wider 
bcBTiiig;  it  connected  Itself  with  the  most  mysienous  phenomena  of 
production^  and  most  formidable  secrets  of  the  arts  of  governing,  and  ii 
waa  then  of  a  nature  to  provoke  objections  of  immense  import. 

In  the  hrai  place  there  was  something  queer  in  declaring  the  capital  of 
leh  public  debt  never  to  be  paid  ofif,  when,  in  order  to  reduce  the  interest 
by  successive  con  vers  ion  s^  it  was  necessary  to  rely  on  the  right  ojpoifing 
off.     And  then  it  might  be  said  to  M*  Laffitie : 

The  perpetuity  of  the  debt  infers  the  perpetuity  of  the  itiovement  in 
the  public  funds.  Is  it  a  desirable  thing  to  render  the  ilux  and  reflux  of 
the  public  funds  everlasting  !  Is  it  expedient  to  allow  the  capitalist  and 
the  fond  holder  an  opportunity  of  reciprocally  exchanging  conditiona, 
under  the  sanction  and  protection  of  the  stiitei  the  irremoveable  treasurer 
of  the  Stock  Excliange'l  The  public  funds  are  a  centre  into  which  the 
surplus  of  capita]  falls  :  is  the  existence  of  that  centre  useful  I  For,  after 
all^  the  superabundance  of  money  diminishes  its  dearness^  and  propor- 
tionatly  raises  the  value  of  industry  :  it  offers  workers  the  instrument  of 
work  they  want^  upon  easier  terms ;  why  throw  impediments  in  the 
way  of  these  happy  eflects  of  the  superabundance  of  money  !  If  the 
capitalist  can  fall  back  on  the  public  funds,  he  wdl  not  be  compelled  to 
look  to  LA  no  IK  as  the  sole  source  of  his  revenue  ]  he  vvill^  therefore^ 
be  harder^  and  perhaps  more  unjust  in  his  dealing:^  vvith  the  worker ; 
secure  of  an  inve^itmeut  for  his  capital,  he  wUl  be  strongly  tempted  to 
idleness;  and  if  he  yields  to  the  tempiation,  his  personal  activity  \vill  be 
a  treasure  lost  to  his  kind.  To  prevent  labour  from  being  opprt^ssed  by 
capita),  ihey  ought  at  least  to  be  put,  as  far  as  possible,  on  a  fuotmg  of 
mutual  equality.  The  funds  ouglit,  therefore,  to  cease  to  ofter  competi- 
tion to  industry,  whicli  will  never  be^  if  their  perpetuity  condemns  us  to 
leave  the  doors  of  the  Sioek  Exchange  for  ever  open.  Has  not  the 
capitalist  already  this  incalculable  advantage  over  the  working  man-^ 
that  he  is  never  pressed  by  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  can  always  put 
off  the  conclusion  of  his  bargains  until  such  limes  as  shall  suit  his  con- 
venience? If  to  this  first  cause  of  inequality,  there  be  added  a  second, 
arising  out  of  the  existence  of  the  public  funds,  is  it  not  to  be  feaied, 
that  of  the  two  powers  now  contending  with  each  other,  die  one  will  be 
driven  to  tyranny  by  llie  consciousness  of  its  strength,  and  the  other  lo 
revolt,  by  iiie  bitter  feeling  of  its  weakness]  You  give  cAeiTAta  means 
of  investment  independent  of  labour ;  has  laboitb  a  means  of  investmeni 
independent  of  capital  ?  Why  suffer  an  in^uality  so  monstrous,  so  per* 
nicious  to  all  classes,  by  ilie  perturbation  it  causes  in  the  work  uf  pro- 
duction, and  the  angry  and  rancorous  feelings  it  engenders  1  And  if  we 
pass  from  economical  to  political  and  moral  considerations^  wimt  a  new 
source  of  apprehensions !  Perpetuity  of  die  public  funds  !  Why,  It  is 
the  indt'finiie  enlhralment  of  part  of  the  nation  to  every  bad  power, 
which  should  hold  the  tlireat  of  a  batikruptcy  suspended  over  it;  it  is 
on  eternity  promised  to  jobbing* 

It  will  easily  be  Judged  from  Uie  nature  of  the  fgregoing  ob^ecu^^^^ 
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how  momentous  were  the  questions  raised  by  Laffitte.  He,  howerer, 
appeared  perfectly  assured  as  to  the  consequences  of  his  system.  Far 
from  admitting  that  the  movement  of  the  public  funds  ought  to  be 
checked  or  stopped^  he  wished  to  see  it  permanent,  and  accelerated  It 
was  his  view  of  the  case,  that  there  are  always  timid  capitalists,  prompt 
to  hide  themselves;  and  others,  weak  and  unintelligent,  who  bobble 
with  tottering  feet  towards  production.  If  there  were  no  public  fwids 
to  allure  them,  and  give  movement  and  life  to  their  wealth,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  That  that  wealth  would  be,  in  part,  lost  to  indus- 
try. And  who  would  be  the  sufferer  ?  The  working  man.  The  public 
funds  were,  indeed,  the  hospital  for  invalid  capitals ;  but  a  hospital  which 
the  inmates  did  not  enter  to  go  to  sleep,  but  to  reside  there.  The  move^ 
ment  of  the  public  funds  was,  a(\er  all,  but  a  means  in  transferring  capital 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  could  not  employ  it,  or  who  would  lose 
valuable  time  in  seeking  an  employment  for  it,  to  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  iu  a  condition  to  apply  it  at  once  to  purposes  of  industry.  The 
result  was  a  more  rapid  succession  in  the  offers  of  capital,  and  thereby  a 
continual  tendency  downwards  in  the  price  of  moneys  Only  care  ouglit 
to  be  taken  that  the  funds  should  not,  by  their  high  price,  attract  to 
them  the  capital  of  the  active  man,  as  well  as  that  of  the  idle  man ;  and 
for  this  reason,  especially,  it  was  expedient  that  the  interest  of  the  debt 
8hould.be  more  and  more  reduced  by  successive  conversions.  By  that 
means  these  two  equally  advantageous  results  would  be  secured  :  1st 
The  intelligent  capitalist,  who  was  in  a  position  to  find  able  men  of  the 
industrial  classes,  would  be  deprived  of  the  fatal  temptation  which  would 
have  made  him  keep  to  the  funds.  2d.  They  would  cease  to  have  anj 
attraction  for  the  man  who  could  still  work  usefully  for  society,  but  who, 
if  the  interest  paid  by  the  state  were  considerable,  would  "be  but  too 
ready  to  exchange  a  life  of  labour  for  one  of  inertness. 

Thus,  according  to  Laffitte's  plan,  the  public  funds  would  cease  to  offer 
a  premium  to  the  indolence  of  certain  capitalists,  they  would  become  t 
means  of  obviating  the  idleness  of  certain  capitals,  and  would  thus 
acquire  a  real  social  importance. 

.  As  for  the  danger  of  establishing  too  close  relations  of  dependence 
between  the  government  and  the  fundholders,  M.  Laffitte  saw  no  mischief 
in  interesting  the  citizens  in  the  maintenance  of  the  established  order  of 
things,  by  the  fear  of  the  calamities  incident  to  revolutions.  And  as  for 
the  jobbing  so  unhappily  encouraged  by  the  public  funds,  he  affirmed 
that  it  would  only  be  diverted  into  another  channel  if  the  Stock  Exchange 
were  pulled  down ;  since  the  love  of  play  was  inherent  in  human  nature, 
as  was  plainly  proved  by  the  many  extraordinary  wagers  laid  on  the 
exchange  of  almost  all  kinds  of  produce. 

Evidently  M.  Laffitte's  financial  project  had  an  incontestible  value,  in 
its  relation  to  the  social  system  which  the  bourgeoisie  had  established 
and  wished  to  maintain.  But  in  proclaiming  the  indestructibility  of  tbe 
temple  of  modern  industry,  and  in  requiring,  as  the  sole  reform  needful, 
a  regular  and  permanent  provision  for  the  banquet  so  long  laid  before 
heedless  and  unmoved  guests,  Laffitte  had  no  forecast  of  that  future  con- 
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dilion  ot  society  which  our  intellect  conceives  and  desires,  and  which 
our  hearts  divine  be)'ond  the  dim  and  bounded  horizon* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  ihe  discassion  in  the  Chamber  exhibited  no  cha- 
racler  of  greatness.  Figurea  were  met  with  figures,  und  that  was  ailj 
and  whilst  the  partisans  of  the  measure  were  divided  among  themselves, 
as  to  the  mode  to  be  adopted,  its  adversaries  went  about  everywhere 
sounding  the  alarm,  atid  saying,  of  conversion  at  par^  that  it  was  a  down* 
right  robbery;  of  conversion  below  par,  that  it  was  a  scandalous  en^ 
couragement  to  jobbing. 

"  You  pretend/'  cried  the  courtiers  to  M.  Laffiie.  "to  offer  the  fund- 
holders  a  compensation  in  the  augmentation  of  their  capital :  but  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  they  must  sell  their  siock,  Now  the  true  fund  holders 
are  the  poor  people^  who  turn  to  the  public  funds  only  in  senrch  of  quiet 
and  repose,  and  wh*»  look  only  to  their  dividends.  Who  then  will  be 
the  griiners  by  this  augmentaiion  of  capital,  the  advantages  of  which 
you  cry  upt  The  come-and-go  fundholders,  those  who  sell  and  buy  to 
sell  again ;  mere  speculators^  an  impure  race,  whom  there  is  no  favour- 
ing without  shame  and  periL*' 

To  this  Lafhite's  disciples  feplied:  "That  there  was  injustice  and 
bad  faith  in  eonfounding  the  profit  derived  from  the  augmenlation  of 
capital  with  iiockjobbing:  that  the  majority  of  the  real,  steady  fund- 
holders  were  men  who  had  invested  iheir  money  in  the  funds  nm  for  the 
purpose  of  indulging  perpetual  idleness,  hut  that  they  might  lie  by  until 
the  lime  should  come  when  they  should  want  their  capital  again,  either 
to  establish  their  children  in  I  he  world,  or  to  carry  some  profitable 
scheme  into  operation;  that  these  were  the  men  who  would  be  gainers 
by  the  augmentation  of  capital,  and  that  ihcy  were,  above  all,  the  per- 
son!!? to  whom  compensation  should  be  offered,  since  they  were  both  the 
poorest  J  not  having  a  revenue  sufficiently  ample  to  let  them  abstain  from 
seeking  more,  and  the  most  deserving  of  regard,  since  ihey  had  not 
given  up  being  useful  to  society/' 

Great  was  the  agitation  produced  by  a  dispute  which  involved  so 
many  conflicting  passions  and  interests.  Bewildered  by  the  clash  of 
systems,  the  Chamber  fell  into  the  sirangeat  perplexities  :  and  as  for  the 
ministers,  beset  on  one  side  by  pubUc  opinion,  on  the  other  by  the 
Court,  they  appeared  uneasy,  embarrassed,  vexed  with  tlieir  own  help- 
lessness, and  doubly  servile* 

It  was  necessury,  however,  to  come  to  some  decision.  M,  Lacave 
La  pi  ague,  minister  of  finance,  at  last  moved  the  simuhaneous  adoption 
of  the  two  systems,  with  leave  to  the  government  to  put  ihem  in  opera- 
tion at  its  own  convenience  and  on  its  own  responsibility.  Now  as  the 
Chamber  scarcely  understood  the  financial  bearings  of  thefioeslion,  and 
was  bent  on  peremptorily  settling  it  only  with  a  view  to  mortify  the 
Court,  assert  its  own  initiative  power,  and  promote  the  prerogative  of 
parliament^  it  eagerly  kid  hold  on  the  expedient  offered  to  it;  and  in 
the  sitting  of  the  3rd  of  May,  IS^S,  it  was  decided  that  the  operation 
should  take  place  on  these  conditions: 

!•  That  the  holders  of  the  five  per  cents,  should  be  allowed  the  option 
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of  being  paid  back  their  capital  at  par,  or  of  converting  it  into  new 
rentes. 

2.  That  the  operation  should  produce  on  the  interest  of  the  rentes 
exchanged  an  effective  diminution  of  twenty  centimes,  at  least,  op  every 
five  francs ;  and  that  the  capital  of  the  rentes  substituted  or  exchanged 
should  in  no  case  amount  to  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  sum  paid 
off. 

3.  That  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  redemption  should  be  suspended 
for  twelve  years  with  regard  to  the  rentes  issued  at  par,  reckoning  from 
the  day  of  their  being  issued. 

Thus  an  enormous  latitude  was  allowed  the  government.  No  speci- 
fication of  funds,  no  precise  prescription  of  method,  leave  allowed  the 
ministers  to  issue  simultaneously  rentes  above  and  below  par,  a  maximum 
limit  fixed  to  the  augmentation  of  capital,  a  minimum  to  the  diminution 
of  interest.     Never  was  parturition  more  laborious  and  more  sterile. 

The  next  day,  May  4,  the  better  to  prove  that  it  regarded  the  financial 
measure  adopted  in  the  light  of  a  political  victory,  the  Chamber  imposed 
on  ministers  the  humiliating  condition  of  rendering  a  detailed  account 
of  the  execution  of  the  law  within  the  first  two  months  of  the  ensuing 
session.  Vainly  did  MM.  Lacave  Laplagne,  Barthe,  Montalivet  and 
Mol£  protest  against  the  latent  insult  conveyed  in  such  an  injunction  \ 
in  vain  ihey  hinted  that  the  bolt  would  glance  over  their  heads  and 
strike  an  august  personage;  the  Chamber  remained  rooted  in  its  pride; 
and  afler  passing  by  turns  from  resistance  to  concessions,  from  a  spurious 
parade  of  firmness  to  excessive  humility ;  af\er  having  declared  any  fixa- 
tion of  the  term  of  respite  to  be  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
and  then  acceded  to  an  amendment  by  which  one  was  fixed ;  afler  hav- 
ing encouraged  the  irresolute,  and  kept  close  watch  over  the  staunch, 
the  ministry  found  itself  compelled  to  own  its  defeat,  and  fell  back  ex- 
hausted on  its  bench  to  hear  and  submit  to  its  sentence. 

The  Chamber,  afler  all,  was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  its  triumph, 
the  peers  subsequently  voting  against  the  operation  (June  26,  1838). 

But  a  far  more  glaring  scandal  was  about  to  see  the  light,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  bourgeoisie  were  on  the  eve  of  giving  a  still  more  striking 
proof  of  their  incompetence  to  regulate  the  material  interests  of  France 
with  equity  and  wisdom. 

Here  we  beg  permission  to  pause  for  a  moment.  The  reader  would 
form  an  incorrect  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  legislative  labours 
we  are  reviewing,  if  he  knew  not  what  was  the  moral  state  of  society  at 
that  time. 

It  will  be  remembered  to  what  a  pitch  of  frenzy  stockjobbing  had  been 
carried  under  the  regency  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans.  One  day  all 
Paris  had  taken  to  gambling,  and  the  tales  that  are  told  of  the  public 
extravagance  at  that  period  are  scarcely  credible.  A  hunchback's  bump 
served  as  a  writing  desk  to  the  jobbers  in  the  Rue  Quiucampoix,  and 
nightfall  bells  had  to  be  rung  to  disperse  them.  Prodigious  fortunes  were 
suddenly  reared  upon  fraud.  Mention  is  made  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
time,  of  a  lackey,  who  from  force  of  habit  was  known  to  jump  up  behind 
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bis  Dwn  carriage.  Princes,  aoblemen  an  J  gentleraen,  and  friends  of  the 
egeni,  vrero  seen  scrambling  for  lucre  with  footmen  and  prostitutes; 
ind  CKemilk^  had  good  reason  to  say  lo  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  gmndson 
pf  the  grant  Con de»  who  showed  him  hi^  pocket-book  slyffed  full  ofartions 
{scrip],  **  All  those  actions  are  not  worth  two  of  your  grandfather's." 

Three  or  four  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  revolution  of  I8»10, 
irhen  n  movement^  simibr  to  that  which  disgrticed  Pbitip's  regency, 
broke  out  in  French  society.     That  nation  which  had  almost  invented 

^hivalry,  which  had  made  itself  for  ever  illustrious  by  the  elegance  of 
Its  manners;  thnt  nation  which  it  had  been  customary  to  cite  for  its  wic^ 
its  grace,  its   disinterestedness,  its  courtesy  so  delicate  and  so  higli- 

ripirited,  now  suddenly  appeared  under  the  sway  of  a  class  that  laboured 
jnder  a  loathsome  fever  of  industriQliim.     For  thai  class  every  thing 

[irtiB  become  matter  of  tralTic^  Strugghng  crowds  5lled  the  approaches 
^0  the  banks.  To  take  up  shares  wkhuut  paying  for  them,  to  sell  them^ 
aket  the  premium,  and  make  fortunes  by  the  rise^  such  WDs  the  uni- 
rersai  mania,  such  was  the  dream  in  which  many  tens  of  thousands 
fi\^ed  with  their  eyes  open.  Every  day  did  a  sordid  emulation  heap  the 
Industrial  arena  with  ruins  and  victims.  There  was  an  end  to  ali  pro- 
found and  exalted  convictions;  to  all  chivalrlc  emotions;  to  all  poetry, 
deed  or  in  thought ;  to  all  manly  passions.  Amorlg  the  proletary 
tlasSi  void  of  repose  and  of  hope,  there  reigned  a  sullen  resignation  and 
Invy,  yet  tempered  by  noble  aspirations  and  an  imperishable  aptitude 
V  great  things;  but  in  the  ranks  obove  were  covetousness,  impatient 
^ngiugfor  succes.s,  an  uneKtingoishable  ond  dire  thirst  forgaiHi  wealth 
ind  intrigue  confederated  for  robbery,  iind  baseness,  decked  with  the 
lame  of  ability,  exulting  in  its  triumphs.  Nothing  Bimitar  was  ever 
en  in  our  country.  Ere  long,  turn  which  w*ay  you  would,  you  heard 
:>f  nothing  but  enterprises  based  oa  lies.  Concociers  of  schemes 
Iwarmed  on  all  hands*     To  plan  lucrative  villaniea  was,  in  the  language 

luf  the  day,  to  be  a  man  of  brains .     Shares  were  issued  in   imaginary 

ftnines,  fictitious  inventions  were  put  forward.  A  number  of  brazen 
idventurers  obtained  from  the  credulity  of  shareholders  payment  for 
Bhimerical  or  shamefully  exaggerated  reports.  France  was  deluged  with 
imposlurei.  The  courts  of  justice  rang  with  the  appeals  of  the  duped; 
"bui  one  would  have  said  thai  [mntshtnent  itself  only  served  lo  spread  the 
antagion  more  widely.  The  theatre  seized  hold  of  these  traits,  and  in 
t  celebrated  farce,  entitled  Rafitrt  Macniritnti  utdcnosvn  hand  sculptured 

phe  type  of  the  charlatans  of  tlie  d^iy;  but  ihi^  piece,  which,  (indeod, 
lunied  the  noblest  sentiments  into  ridicule,  or  seemed  to  do  so — pater* 
hal  affection,  hiial  piety,  frjendshipj  love,}  it  was  found  necessary  to  sup- 
liress  on  account  of  its  immense  success.  The  guilty  had  recognised 
lieir  owji  images  in  the  mirror  presented  to  them  and  had  not  been 
ibashed,  and  ignominy  itsetf  was  lo  them  an  encouragement 

Such  was  the  class  of  great  capitalists  in  France  when  the  question 
bf  railroads  arose^  and  promised  a  new  aliment  lo  industrtalism- 

On  the   tSlh  of  February,   1838,  the  govern nieut  proposed  lo  the 
Chamber  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  great  network  of  railways. 
It  wns  to  have  consisted  of  nine  principal  Sine^j  tevetv  ^i  niVx^^^i^^^ 
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have  connected  Paris  with  the  Belgian  frontier,  with  Havre,  with  Nantes, 
with  the  Spanish  frontier  through  Bayonne,  with  Toulouse  through  the 
central  region  of  the  country,  with  Marseilles  through  Ljon,  and  with 
Strasbourg  through  Nancy.  The  two  other  great  lines  were  to  have 
joined  Marseilles  to  Bordeaux  through  Toulouse,  and  with  Bk\e,  through 
Lyons  and  Bazan9on.  The  united  lengths  of  all  the  lines  would  have 
been  1,100  leagues,  and  the  presumed  total  cost  more  than  a  thousand 
millions  of  francs  (40,000,000/.)  The  ministry  did  not  propose  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  so  considerable  a  mass  of  work,  but  only  asked 
for  authority  to  put  in  hand,  and  that  simultaneously,  the  lines  that  were 
to  unite  Marseilles  with  Avignon,  and  Paris  with  the  Belgian  frontier, 
Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Orleans,  and  Tours ;  making  in  all  375  leagues,  the 
cost  of  which  was  estimated  beforehand  at  350,000,000. 

It  was  a  bold  and  splendid  project,  perfectly  justified  by  reason,  and 
worthy  of  the  government  of  a  great  people.  M.  Martin  (du  Nord),  the 
minister  of  commerce,  would  have  secured  an  honourable  place  in  his- 
tory if  he  had  shown  the  same  courage  in  upholding  it  as  in  bringing 
it  forward.  But  the  proposal  was  no  sooner  known  than  a  shout  of  rage 
was  set  up  by  the  higher  ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  execution  of 
the  railroads  by  the  state  would,  in  fact,  have  snatched  from  the  bankers, 
the  jobbers,  the  gamblers,  and  the  capitalists  of  both  Chambers,  a  prey 
on  which  they  had  counted.  Their  wrath  was  vented  on  all  sides  in 
passionate. speeches.  They  laid  it  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  the 
government  was  incapable  of  executing  public  works ;  that  these  ought 
to  be  intrusted  to  private  companies,  which  would  be  prompted  by  their 
own  interests  to  execute  them  more  economically  and  more  rapidly ;  that 
the  spirit  of  association  required  encouragement  in  France ;  that  the 
opportunity  was  an  admirable  one,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be  turned 
to  account. 

The  government  had  not  foreseen  the  excessive  resistance  it  was 
about  to  encounter.  All  this  violence  frightened  it.  It  was,  moreover, 
from  the  camp  of  its  supporters  that  the  clamour  issued.  It  therefore 
began  to  repent  of  its  good  intentions,  and  only  sought  a  pretext  to 
obtain  pardon. 

Then  began  a  spectacle  alike  admirable  and  singular.  The  demo- 
cratic party,  so  often  calumniated,  so  often  called  factious  by  its  enemies, 
took  this  cause  of  the  state,  which  the  state  itself  seemed  on  the  point 
of  abandoning,  and  by  it  were  put  forth  the  only  doctrines  concerning 
public  works  which  were  calculated  to  give  them  in  France  the  advan- 
tages of  order  and  authority. 

The  Democratic  party  then  represented  in  Paris  by  the  National,  the 
Bon  Sens,  and  the  Journal  du  Peuple,  regarded  the  means  of  communi- 
cation under  three  different  aspects. 

It  proved  first  of  all,  that  in  the  moral  point  of  view,  nothing  could 
be  more  deplorable  than  the  mode  in  which  companies  were  brought 
forth;  it  showed  their  cradles  surrounded  with  a  greedy,  unprincipled 
throng  of  speculators,  skilled  in  coining  money  out  of  words  and  lie:?, 
who,  to  use  M.  Jules  Seguin's  phrase,  brought  to  the  public  only  a  great 
empty  strong  box,  begging  it  to  fill  it,  that  they  might  help  themselves 
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ftlismerti)  premiums  out  of  ilie  coiuenls*  The  machiiialions  of  ihe 
'ai»  tlufftiirts;  iheir  too  certfliu  iuipuniiy;  the  leaders  of  the  Slock 
ixehaiige  making  iheir  fofiunes  out  of  the  vjciiniB  they  struck  down  in 
he  tlatk;  shares  lakcii  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seJIing  them,  and  »hM  at 
onaLroys  prices^  by  means  of  ricutious  enh^mcenients ;  Jobbing  m  the 
lace  of  public  works;  gainbjera  etirichecli  and  hQnd  fdt  shareholders 
iuddtenly  plunged  into  beggary  ;  coniracu  granieU  fur  ready  money  by 
fiauduJeut  runciionaries ;  n^al  eompantes  outbiddiag  each  other,  with 
'isgraceful  ofTers  of  douceur a^  for  the  patronage  of  m misters,  heads  of 
Otiiceg,  peers  of  France,  deputies,  courtiers,  and  chief  clerks;  everywhere 
lorruplioji ;  the  love  of  lucre  become  a  public  intoxication  ;  society 
ansformed  int>>  an  arena  iif  jobbers: — all  this  the  democratic  party  saw 
liid  dL'iJotujced  in  the  system  of  joint  stock  companies. 

And,  IN  AN  iNDtFSTRiAi*  POLNT  OF  iTiEw,  how  ruiuous  were  their  pro- 

edingd  !     For  It  is  manifest,  that  whatever  a  company  eicpenda  on  the 

ecutiou  of  a  railway,  it  looks  to  be  paid  back  usuriously  by  its  charges 

II  the  traffic  of  the  tine:  whereas  the  state  finds  a  remnneration  for  its 

lutlay  in   the  increase  of  the  sources  of  taxatioiij  in  ihe  charges  on 

gistration,in  the  contributions  levied  on  the  real  and  personal  property 

|tif  the  establish meutf  in  customs,  tolls^  pa^sports^  and  licenses.     Com- 

nies^  to   indemnify    themselves^  must  itnpose  a  tribute  on  the  very 

vdopment  of  industry,  which  they  thereby  retard  or  fetter;  the  stale 

lows  the  public  prosperity  to  increase,  m\d  sipplies  to  it  only  when  it 

has  obtained  enlarged  growth.     Companies  wish  to  make  profit  with 

speed,  because  they  themsehes  die  off:  the  state  can  wait,  because  it  is 

immoTtal.     Companies  by  the  high  rate  and  the  duration  of  iheir  tariffs 

if  chargea^  stop  the  poor  man  at  the  entrances  of  the  railways  ;  the  stale, 

hich  has  other  ways  of  remuneriiting  itself  bemdes  the  tariHs,  throws 

the   railways  opeti  to  the  poor  us  well  as  to  the  rich.     Companies  are 

forced  into  enornioua  expcuies,  the  burden  of  which  devolves  in  the  end 

in  the  public;  they  must  huve  intriguing  agents  to  procure   them  the 

nction  of  the  legislature,  and  to  put  their  rivals  out  of  the  field;  they 

ust  have  bankers  who  will  sell  the  use  of  their  credit  to  the  enterprise, 

id  speculators  who  w^ill  give  it  a  start :  ihty  must  have  brokers,  who  will 

ndertake  to  dispose  of  shares ;  they  must  hate  money  to  dyposit,  by 

ay  of  recognizairce;  treasurers,  receivers,  paymasters,  civil  engineers, 

nduciors,  iind  councils:  the  state  has  no  &ta^  to  create;  it  has  its 

lOicers   rt^ady    to  its  hand:    it  has,  for  the  financial   department,  its 

ceivt^rst,  general  and  speciril,  its  receivers  of  the  communes,  its  receivers 

indtrect  contributions  ;  for  the  executive  department,  its  engineers  of 

ads  and  bridges;  far  the  administrative  department,  the  agents  em- 

loytd  in  the  services  of  the  prefectures.  Compauitfs  require  a  tnultitude 

(mpliit/ift  whom  they  create  out  of  nothing;  the  state  hJis  only  to 

largt^  the  duties  of  those  it  aheady  commands.     Companies  are  at  the 

ercy  of  agents  chosen  uhnost  always  at  rarniomi  imp^itienl  to  make 

eir  fortunes,  and  who  sometimes  cause  no  little  loss  by  ihtir  want  of 

ijiptjrience  or  of  steadiness,  their  incapacity,  bod  faith,  or  cupidity ;  the 

ate  1:1  served  Uy  agents,  having  an  ofBcial  character,  subjected  to  a 

iblic  ootttrgl,  con^ious  of  moral  responsibility^  belonging  to  a  coiisU- 
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tuted  and  graduated  body,  and  having  not  money  bat  honoor  for  tbeir 
principal  motive  to  action.  With  companies,  works  can  be  ezecoted 
only  bit  by  bit;  a  serious  inconvenience,  for  it  destroys  all  eqailibriam, 
and  suddenly  withdraws  the  blood  from  some  parts  of  the  nationa]  fabric, 
and  pours  it  violently  on  others;  the  state  is  in  a  sphere  whence  it  takes 
in  the  whole  sum  of  existing  interests,  and  can  make  provisions  wi- 
ficiently  general  to  avoid  sacrificing  one  locality  to  another,  or  too  abruptly 
altering  the  current  of  commercial  relations.  Companies  do  and  can 
seek  only  to  profit  by  the  present ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  state  to  pro- 
vide for  the  interests  of  the  future.  In  a  word,  companies  stipulate  only 
for  themselves ;  the  state  stipulates  for  society. 

The  considerations  urged  by  the  democrats  against  the  system  of  joint 
stock  companies  were  still  more  decisive  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
What!  was  it  seriously  proposed  to  commit  the  whole  domain  of  indus- 
try to  private  persons,  speculators,  or  moneyed  men !  Was  any  one  blind 
to  the  mischief  that  would  be  sustained  by  the  public,  at  the  hands  of 
associations  rendered  every  day  more  powerful,  by  their  wealth,  credit, 
connexions,  and  by  the  position  of  their  members,  who  would  be  found 
in  every  important  post ;  in  the  offices  of  the  ministry,  and  in  the  council 
of  state,  and  in  the  Chambers,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  at  the 
royal  court,  and  in  the  press !  Could  any  one  be  indifierent  to  the  for- 
midable net  that  would  be  cast  round  the  country  by  that  multiple, 
shifling,  elusive,  omnipresent  tyranny,  that  real  imperium  in  imperio! 
In  Belgium  the  execution  of  the  railways  by  the  government  had  been 
regarded  as  the  best  means  of  consolidating  the  revolution  of  September, 
and  defending  the  Belgian  nationality  against  the  house  of  Orange;  and 
the  notion  was  a  right  one.  It  was  then  a  new  feudality  it  was  intended 
to  organize!  Let  the  country  beware  !  This  time  yoke  would  not  be  of 
iron  but  of  gold,  and  a  second  night  of  the  4th  of  August  would  not  be 
enough  to  break  it.  But  it  might  be  objected,  might  not  the  companies 
be  divested  of  their  rights  in  case  of  danger?  Possibly  ;  but  the  measure 
would  be  attended  with  a  frightful  convulsion.  And  if  the  companies 
should  happen  to  be  composed  of  anti-national  persons,  what  an  opening 
would  there  be  for  treason  in  any  critical  state  of  things!  Railways  in 
the  hands  of  those  whom  the  revolution  of '89  pulled  down,  would  pro- 
bably have  rendered  that  revolution  impossible. 

Such  were  the  arguments  with  which  the  democratic  party  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  state.  Unfortunately,  if  it  deemed  it  necessary  to  vin- 
dicate the  principle,  it  could  not  with  equal  ardour  desire  its  immediate 
application.  Looking,  with  well-founded  distrust,  upon  the  existing  ad- 
ministration ;  knowing  it  to  be  beset  by  thousands  of  importunate  para- 
sites, and  to  be  less  powerful  for  good  than  for  evil,  it  feared  to  intrust 
it  with  means  of  action  so  extensive  and  formidable.  It  reflected, 
with  dread  on  the  millions  swallowed  up  in  the  construction  of  canals, 
and  on  the  just  censures  which  had  been  called  forth  by  the  concession 
of  the  railway  from  Paris  to  St.  Germain,  and  of  the  two  parallel  lines 
from  Paris  to  Versailles.  In  the  existing  state  of  things,  was  it  not  better 
to  delay  the  execution  of  the  great  lines?  So  thought  M.  Fran9ois 
Arago,  and  this  opinion  he  strongly  supported  in  his  «  Report  on  Rail- 
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ways/^  a  luminotis  production,  drawn  tip  with  singuUr  elegance,  and 
with  all  ihe  aeieniifTc  acumen  lo  beexppcted  of  its  distinguished  author* 
"  Experience  has  abown,'*  said  Arago,  **  that  a  horse  of  ordinary 
strength,  moving  at  &  walking  pace  for  nine  or  ten  hours  daily,  no  as 
always  to  be  kept  in  the  same  working  condilitin^  cannot  carry  on  his 
back  more  than  >i  hundred  kilogrammes.  The  same  horse  in  Nrnes^, 
can^  without  greater  fatigue,  draw  over  the  same  length  of  ground  : 


*'  On  an  ordinary  well-paved  road 

*<  On  a  railroad 
**  On  a  canal 
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'*  You  see,  therefore,  gentlemen,  ihe  unknown  author  of  the  substtiu* 
tion  of  draught  for  carriage  on  horseback  was  a  benefactor  of  mankind, 
for  bis  inveniion  reduced  the  cost  of  transport  toone^tc^lhof  its  original 
amount. 

"  An  amelioration  fully  as  important  has  resulted ,  a^  regards  carriage 
transporl,  from  substituting  for  ordinary  road  surfaces  well  shaped  iron 
bands  on  which  the  wheels  turn.  These  bands,  by  diminishing  the  re- 
sistance, decuple  in  a  manner  Ihe  borse^s  strength,  at  least  thai  part  of  it 
that  gives  an  useful  result  The  weight  of  a  loaded  wagon  which  a 
horse  can  draw  on  an  iron  railway  is  a  hundred-fold  greater  than  what 
he  could  carry  on  his  back. 

*'  These  are  very  admirable  results;  but  let  m  not  forget  that  canals 
offer  others  still  more  admirable;  for  on  a  sheet  of  stagnant  water  a  beast 
of  burden  can  draw  a  weight  ten  limes  greater  than  on  a  railway.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  that  if  transport  on  the  back  of  a  horse  is  not 
eeonomicn)^  on  the  other  hand  it  is  almost  everywhere  effected  on  the 
rudest  paths,  and  up  and  down  steep  declivities;  whilst  an  ordinary  car- 
riage-road requires  certain  engineering  condiiions,  and  costSi  even  with 
a  simple  stone  su r face ^  70,000  francs  per  league  for  its  first  construction, 
and  2000  francs  annually  for  maintenance  and  repair ;  whilst  the  same 
eitpenses  for  a  canal  amount  respectively  lo  500,000  francs  and  50iM> 
francs;  and  on  some  lines  the  construction  of  one  league  of  railroad  has 
cost  as  much  as  3,000,000, 

** Railroads  considered  asj  a  means  of  ailenyating  the  resistances  of  all 
kinds  to  be  overcome  by  wheeled  vehicles  on  ordinary  roads,  w^onld  at 
this  day  be  evidently  inferior  to  canals,  if  nothing  but  horse  power  could 
be  employed  upon  them.  The  employment  of  the  first  locomotive  steam- 
engines  lefl  matters  in  the  same  condition.  But  all  at  once,  in  the  year 
182J),  there  started  up  locomotive  engines  of  a  totally  new  description  on 
the  T^iverpool  and  Stancbester  railway.  Until  then,  no  pos^sibility  of 
progression  had  t>een  looked  for  etcepi  by  means  of  cogged  wheels  play- 
ing into  indentations  on  the  railway  bars^  or  of  systems  of  articulations^ 
a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  which  may  be  conveyed  by  comparing  them  to 
the  sloping  legs  of  a  man  who  drags  a  weight  along  as  he  walks  back- 
wards. 

'*  The  improred  locomotives  were  freed  from  this  InconTenient,  fragile, 
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and  costly  apparatus.  Stephenson,  the  engineer,  discarded  also  the  arti- 
ficial means  of  adhesion  by  cog-wheels,  &c.,  employed  bj  hia  predeces- 
sors. The  natural  adhesion  produced  by  the  fortuitous  and  ceaselessly 
renewed  penetration  of  the  imperceptible  asperities  on  the  tire  of  the 
wheel  into  the  cavities  in  the  metal  of  the  rail,  and  vice  versd^  answered 
every  purpose.  This  great  simplification  made  it  possible  to  attain  to 
unexpected  velocities,  to  velocities  three  or  four  times  greater  than  those 
of  the  swiftest  horse.  From  that  epoch  dates  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
railroads.  At  first  they  served  only  for  the  transport  of  goods :  now 
every  day,  and  every  new  experiment,  bring  us  nearer  to  the  perhaps  not 
distant  day  when  they  will  be  travelled  over  only  by  human  beings. 
Formerly  the  rails  were  every  thing,  now  they  hold  out  but  a  secondary 
place  in  the  system.  Henceforth  railroads  ought  to  be  called  only  loco- 
motive or  steam  roads. 

"  When  one  has  read  in  the  newspapers,  especially  those  of  £nglaod 
and  America,  the  description  of  the  astonishing  velocities  that  have  been 
already  realized  by  steam  locomotives,  one  is  really  excusable  for  believ* 
ing  that  no  important  improvements  are  to  be  looked  for,  but  that  the  art 
has  been  carried  almost  to  perfection. 

**  This  opinion,  natural  as  it  may  appear,  is  nevertheless  erroneous. 
The  art  of  railroads  is  still  in  its  infancy.'- 

From  these  premises  M.  Arago  concluded,  that  the  simultaneous  exe- 
cution of  several  great  lines,  as  proposed  by  the  government,  should  by 
no  means  be  undertaken  ;  and  he  recommended  tiiat  the  projected  lines 
should  only  be  laid  down  one  after  the  other,  in  order  to  allow  opportu- 
nities for  profiting  by  the  successive  discoveries  that  should  be  made  in 
the  science.  Unfortunately,  the  illustrious  reporter  did  not  stop  there; 
and  it  was  in  the  name  of  the  executing  companies  he  protested  against 
the  proposed  law.  Not  wishing  to  enter  into  too  violent  collision  with 
the  companies,  whose  power  he  feared,  M.  Martin  (du  Nord)  had,  in 
his  speech  in  support  of  the  law,  rashly  conceded  to  them  the  execution 
of  the  secondary  or  branch  lines.  M.  Arago  proved  that  this  compro- 
mise was  absurd;  that  if  the  state  committed  such  a  folly,  it  would  never 
be  able  to  lower  the  rate  of  charges  on  one  line,  without  damaging  the 
traffic  of  every  other  neighbouring  line  on  which  the  same  reduction  of 
charge  should  not  have  been  effected  ;  and  that  the  government  would 
thus  be  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  being  obliged  to  forego  its  own  rights 
of  toll,  or  of  ruining  certain  companies  which  should  not  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  modify  their  rates  of  charges.  All  this  was  evident;  but  the  only 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  it  was,  that  the  state  ought  to  have  taken 
the  execution  of  all  lines  into  its  own  hands.  Such  was  not  the  con- 
clusion at  which  M.  Arago  arrived.  Convinced  that  the  ministers  were 
incapable  of  justifying  the  boldness  of  their  pretensions ;  that  the  execu- 
tion by  the  state  presented  inconveniencies  and  dangers,  rendered  more 
obvious  and  important  by  the  bad  organization  of  the  executive  in  France ; 
persuaded,  besides,  that  the  resources  of  the  budget  were  insufficient  for 
so  gigantic  an  enterprise,  he  pronounced  at  the  end  of  his  report  these 
words,  the  influence  of  which  was  decisive :  **  The  committee  is  of 
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opinian  that  an  irnme^iiate  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  companies^  and 
finds  ilseir  compelled  to  recommortd  to  you  the  rejection  of  the  proposed 
law." 

Those  of  the  dernocrntic  pnrty  who  were  favourable  on  general  prin- 
ciples to  the  system  of  execution  by  the  snite,  regretted  ihnt  M.  Arago 
had  not,  at  least,  reserved  the  principle  whihi  repudiating  its  immediate 
applicaljon  ;  ihis  regret  was  the  more  natural  as  the  Gpininii  of  the  cele- 
brated savaid  was  of  immense  weight  iu  determining  the  balance  of 
public  opinion*  This  was  strongly  demonstrated  in  the  discussions  that 
ensued.  Stunned  by  the  blow  dealt  it  by  so  mighty  (i  hand,  the  miaistrj 
lost  couiHejiance.  M.  Martin  (du  Nord)  defended  his  bill  wilh  a  feeble- 
ness thai  indicated  his  despair  of  its  success ;  whereas  the  companies 
had,  in  Berry er  and  Duvergier  de  Hnumnne,  advocates  full  of  energy 
utid  perfectly  decided.  M.  Jauben  alone  stood  mim  fully  by  the  good 
cauije  in  this  important  contest.  But  the  menacing  and  intractable 
dictatorship  of  the  bankers  prevailed,  and  ihe  principle  of  execution  by 
tJie  slate  was  vanquished  and  abandoned. 

Thus  broke  forth  the  fir^t  usurpations  of  that  moneyed  oligarchy  to 
which  the  reign  of  the  middle  class  in  France  was  destined  sooner  or 
later  to  give  place;  and  the  bourgeoisie  apphuded  as  one  man  ;  so  great 
was  its  want  of  foresight,  so  profound  its  blindness! 


CHAPTER   XU, 

Late  in  the  year  preceding  that  wiih  the  events  of  which  we  are  now 
dealings  on  the  8ih  of  December,  18;i7,  about  ten  at  night,  an  inspector 
of  the  customs,  nnmed  Pauchetj  was  cm  duty  on  the  tpiay  of  Boulogne, 
when  a  pjekei-bout  from  London  landed  her  pmssengers.  A  man,  run- 
ning from  the  jciiff  passed  before  Pauchet,  and  let  fall  his  pocket-book; 
the  laner  picked  it  up,  and  called  aAer  the  stranger,  but  he  was  gone. 
The  pocket-hook  was  not  reclaimed,  and  aHera  Utile  while  it  was  nearly 
forgotten,  when  a  letler  was  found  in  it  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  plot 
formed  against  the  government.  The  portfolio  was  then  closely  examined  » 
it  cpulained,  among  other  things,  a  leaf  of  paper  wriUen  over  in  German 
cliariicters,  a  tablet  covered  with  a  long  series  of  figures,  which  were  noi 
expressive  of  nny  arithmencal  culculaiion,  and  a  letter  in  which  were 
these  words:  **  The  whole  matirid  is  concentrated  in  Paris*  I  bring 
the  plan  rei]nircd/'  Two  hours  afierwardsj  the  owner,  whose  suppiiscd 
name  was  Stiegler,  and  his  real  one  Hubert,  was  arrested  in  a  t'urnished 
lodguig-fiouse.  He  was  cotiveyed  to  prison,  and  at\erwards,  just  as  they 
wtic  setting  out  with  him  for  Paris,  the  gendarmes  found  a  coloured  plan 
of  a  nmchine  in  the  lining  of  his  hat.  The  inquiry,  which  was  actively 
followed  up,  gave  the  magistrrites  reason  to  surmise  that  this  machine 
was  the  intended  instrument  of  an  attempt  on  the  kii»g*s  life,  and  that 
its  projector  Ntas  a  Swiss  mechanician,  named  Sleuhle,  The  police 
immcdiaidy  began  a  very  eager  search,  and  numerous  arrests  were  made. 

Sueb  were  the  leading  facts  on  winch  the  follow mij^  "^x^tK^fw^  ^«i^\^ 
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brought  to  trial  before  the  coart  of  assizes  of  the  Seine,  in  May,  1838 : 
Mademoiselle  Laure  Grouvelle,  MM.  Loais  Hubert,  Jacob  Steoble, 
Jules  Arnoud,  Martin  Leproux,  Vicent  Giraud,  de  Vauquelin,  L^on 
Didier,  Vallantin,  and  Annat;  assisted  by  MM.  iiminanuel  Arago,  Jules 
Fa?re,  Billiard,  ex-prefect,  Hemersdinger,  Teste,  Lellbnd,  Ferdinand 
Barrot,  Colmet  d'Aage  iils,  and  Charles  Ledru. 

The  trial  occupied  several  sittings,  and  gave  rise  to  the  nic)at  stormy 
scenes.  The  deportment  of  the  prisoners  was  proud  and  spirited,  and 
they  were  in  general  dressed  with  care.  They  all  flatly  denied  the  crimi- 
nal designs  imputed  to  them,  some  with  cool  collectedness,  others  with 
angry  vehemence.  But  on  the  same  bench  with  them  was  seated  Yal- 
lantin,  a  wretch  who  had  basely  insinuated  himself  into  their  confidence, 
and  had  become  their  denouncer.  It  was  on  the  depositions  of  this  man, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  forgery,  and  arbitrarily  spared  the  disgrace 
of  exposure  on  the  pillory,  that  the  prosecution  was  based.  It  was  re- 
marked, too,  that  most  of  the  witnesses  for  the  crown  were  persons  of 
bad  repute,  known  to  have  been  guilty  of  flagitious  acts.  The  incidenti 
of  the  trial  were  animated,  and  calculated  to  excite  deep  interest  among 
the  public.  Louis  Hubert  gave  proof  of  deliberate  and  strong  convic- 
tions. Steuble,  who  spoke  and  understood  only  German,  displayed  before 
the  tribunal  a  vigour  of  intellect  that  had  not  been  observed  in  him 
during  the  preliminary  investigations.  As  for  Laure  Grouvelle,  she  com- 
bined unbounded  devotedness  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  political 
exaltation  of  mind;  she  had  the  head  of  a  daring  republican,  and  the 
heart  of  a  sister  of  charity.  She  decked  the  grave  of  Alibaud  with 
funeral  ornaments,  and  during  the  cholera,  she  attached  herself  to  a  hos- 
pital, nursing  the  sick,  comforting  them  in  their  agony,  and  living  in  the 
midst  of  deadly  contagion.  With  a  capital  accusation  now  resting  on 
her  head,  she  remained  calm  and  unmoved,  and  confessed  her  political 
faith  with  unaffected  assurance. 

In  the  last  sitting,  the  proceedings  on  either  side  having  closed,  and 
the  president  having  asked  her  had  she  any  addition  to  make  to  her  de- 
fence, she  rose,  and  said,  "  If  I  address  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is 
that  I  may  publicly  testify  my  gratitude  to  him  who  has  come  with  so 
much  courage"  (here  she  pointed  to  Hubert)  "  to  learn  what  has  been 
my  life,  what  are  my  most  profound  sentiments.  My  heart  is  full  of 
admiration  and  affection  for  him.  Remember,  that  entangled  in  a  fatal 
net,  I  shall  owe  to  him,  as  well  as  to  your  conscientious  verdict,  liberty, 
and  more  than  liberty, — my  mother's  life !"  Overcome  for  a  moment  by 
her  feelings,  she  paused;  then  pointing  to  M.  Billiard,  she  continued: 
"  One  word  of  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  worthy  friend  who  has 
not  quitted  me  since  the  day  of  my  arrest,  and  whom  you  see  by  my  side 
during  this  last  trial."  Then  turning  to  Vallanlin,  who  with  pale  face 
and  downcast  eyes  seemed  overwhelmed  with  remorse,  she  said :  "  Let 
me  also  offer  some  consolation  to  a  conscience,  which,  as  I  will  believe 
for  the  honour  of  mankind,  is  not  at  rest,  and  has  need  of  being  con- 
soled. Vallantin!  Hubert,  de  Vauquelin,  and  myself  pardon  your 
infamous  inventions.  If  ever  you  are  unhappy,  sick,  forsaken  by  all, 
remember  that  I  am  alive^  The  sensation  produced  by  these  words  had 
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not  ye\  suLsidoJ  when  the  Jury  delivered  their  verdicL  The  traversers 
had  retired  At  usMtd;  Lcproux,  Vauquelin^  nnd  VaJlatiiiii,  were  brougiu 
back  lu  kiear  the  verdict  that  restored  them  to  liberty.  Thb  was  telling 
them,  Hi  the  snoie  time,  that  Loure  Grouvclle  hid  been  fuutid  guitt)' ; 
intense  grief  uaa  depicted  oji  their  coyoiennnces,  ^nd  they  {|iiitied  the 
eoiiri  ill  consternation.  The  other  traverser's  bavin j^  been  brought  in, 
Hubert  heurd^  witii  gre^t  composure,  the  reading  of  the  verdict  which 
declared  hnn  guilly  of  a  coiLspiracy  to  chatige  or  destroy  the  form  of  the 
government ;  but  when  lie  heard  the  name  of  Laure  Grouveilc,  be  uttered 
n  terrible  cry»  and  a  weapou  he  bad  kept  concealed  glittered  in  his  hand. 
The  gendarmes  immediately  threw  ifjemselves  upon  him  to  prevent  his 
committing  suicide,  aud  iu  an  instant  nil  was  uproar:  women  shrieking, 
and  men  scrambling  over  benches,  tables,  and  balustrades,  Never  was 
»uch  a  scene  beheld  in  a  court  of  justice.  Hubert,  struggling  like  a 
maniac,  poured  out  a  flood  of  imprecations,  and  shouted :  -^The  woman 
is  innocent!  Wretches!  You  have  condemned  virtue  itself!  A  French 
jury!  oh!  infamy T'  At  Inst  he  was  dragged  away»  and  it  wns  not  witli- 
out  di[!]cully  that  the  reading  of  the  verdict  was  brought  to  an  end. 
Lay  re  Orouveile^  Stenbte,  Annat,  and  Vincetit  Giraud,  were  declared 
gudty  of  conspiracy  against  the  existenee,  not  of  the  king  but  of  the 
government,  and  Giraud  was  condemned  to  three  years'  imprisonment, 
the  others  to  live.  Hubert,  convicted  of  conspiracy,  **  followed  by  acts 
intended  to  prepare  for  iis  being  carried  into  efrect/'  was  scnteticed  to 
transportation. 

As  for  the  means  employed  with  Vallantin  lo  procure  a  confession 
and  information  from  him^  is  it  true  ttiat  a  sum  of  eight  thousand  francs 
was  promised  him  ?  He  has  affirmed  this  in  a  letter  under  hia  hand, 
which  is  now  before  us. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  at  the  moment  w^e  write,  Hubert  U  dying;  Sleuble 
is  dead,  having  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor  in  his  eel) ;  Mademoiselle 
Grouvelle  is  mad  i  Vincent  Giraud  Ib  free,  but  he  came  out  of  prison  u 
gray-headed  man. 

About  a  month  ailer  the  affair  of  the  Hubert  trial,  which  showed  in  a 
fearful  manner  how  delesied  was  monarchy  in  Fiance,  the  coronation  of 
Qyeen  Victoria  afibrded  a  field  for  the  denionstrations  of  English  loyally. 

The  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  Uiougln  (it  to  select  Marshal  Soult  as 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  London : — d  suitable  choice  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  event. 

And  yet  the  marshars  arrival  in  England  was  at  Brst  met  with  attacks 
not  oniy  inhospitable  but  nnjust.  The  Quarter ii^  Htmtfw  gave  the 
signal,  and  the  journals  of  the  British  aristocracy  were  not  ashnmed  to 
repeat  the  cry  of  mean  rancour  and  undying  jealousy.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  rob  the  old  soldier  of  his  inconiesuble  glory,  the  victory  of  Ton* 
louse ;  and  it  was  related  with  coarse  pnde  how  the  repa&t  prepared  for 
him  at  Waterloo  was  eaien  by  the  Duke  of  Wellinglon,  But  the  reac- 
tion came,  prompt,  ttriking^  and  tinctured  with  enthusiasm  i  it  began 
with  a  modest  and  dtgnilied  letter,  in  which  Colonel  Napier  recalled  the 
tninds  of  his  countrymen  lo  a  sense  of  respect  for  imperial  France  and 
fm  equity. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  %th  of  June,  1838,  the  solemratj  of  the  coro- 
nation was  announced  in  London  by  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns.  Heafj 
clouds  were  in  the  sky,  and  the  weather  looked  unpromising,  and  yet 
a  countless  multitude  already  thronged  Whitehall,  Parliament-street, 
Abingdon-street,  and  all  the  streets  adjacent  to  Westminster  Abbey.  As 
far  as  ever  the  eye  could  reach  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  scaffoldings 
filled  with  men  and  women,  portable  raised  benches,  living  galleries, 
flags,  sumptuous  hangings,  crowns,  festoons,  garlands  of  flowers,  Teket 
seats,  stars,  gigantic  V.  R.,  and  other  preparations  for  illuminations. 
The  aristocracy  of  Europe  was  present  in  London  in  the  persons  of  its 
most  celebrated  representatives :  the  Prince  de  Lignc,  Count  Strogono^ 
marshals  de  BrignoIIe  and  Miraflores,  and  fiaron  Van  der  Capellen ;  no 
one  stayed  away,  not  even  Prince  Schwartzemberg,  who  boldly  encoun- 
tered the  risk  of  reviving  the  scarcely  extinct  scandal  of  the  adventures 
whereof  fame  had  made  him  the  hero.  At  ten  o'clock,  whilst  the  bells 
of  St.  Margaret's  alternated  with  those  of  Westminster  Abbey,  a  prodi- 
gious, indescribable  movement  of  the  throng  took  place  in  one  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  world.  The  multitude  was  not  like  that  of  Paris,  so 
Quick  to  receive  impressions,  so  communicative,  so  charged  with  electric 
fluid,  witty  in  its  enthusiasm,  captious  and  satirical  even  in  its  ecstacies 
of  delight,  and  which  when  it  pours  into  the  streets  and  fills  them,  is  bat 
one  impassioned  man  endowed  with  wit  and  shrewdness.  The  English 
who  flocked  together  by  myriads  to  see  their  queen  pass,  formed  a  com- 
pact dense  mass ;  but  one  in  which  each  individual  preserved  his  ovm 
distinctive  physiognomy  and  personality.  No  intellectual  interchange, 
no  fusion  together  of  souls,  the  enthusiasm  of  all  those  human  beings 
pressing  thick  together  without  confusion,  had  in  it  something  mighty, 
but  of  icy  coldness;  a  sullen  gravity  was  discerniUe  even  in  the  trans- 
ports of  their  joy  ;  a  common  respect  for  the  monarchical  tradition  was 
the  only  bond  between  them,  and  their  emotion  was  of  the  head  not  of 
the  heart.  Where  the  French  would  have  firone  to  see  a  woman  pass, 
the  English  went  to  see  the  passage  of  a  symbol. 

A  buzz  arose  from  the  huge  multitude  as  the  equipages  appeared  and 
rolled  past.  They  were  all  magnificent  with  one  exception,  that  of  the 
ambassador  of  the  United  States,  of  a  free  people.  But  at  the  sight  of 
a  certain  carriage  with  silver  mouldings,  a  blue  body  in  the  shape  of  a 
gondola,  and  adorned  with  skilfully  chased  ducal  crowns,  surmounted 
with  lamps,  the  air  was  rent  with  a  tremendous  explosion  of  hurrahs! 
This  carriage,  the  most  brilliant  of  those  whereof  the  insolence  of  the 
great  lords  in  the  procession  could  boast,  was  that  of  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune. Marshal  Soult.  What  was  it  the  English  applauded  in  him? 
Was  it  the  alliance  of  the  government  of  the  Tuileries,  or  the  envoy  of  a 
king  who  was  to  be  the  beloved  of  the  English,  or  the  recollection  of  a 
great  man  laid  low?  Napoleon  had,  by  his  fall  at  Waterloo,  emanci- 
pated the  admiration  of  the  English  from  all  fear,  and  by  his  death  in 
St.  Helena  he  had  imposed  on  it  the  obligation  to  be  just. 

The  welcome  given  to  Marshal  Soult  constituted  the  serious  part  of 
the  coronation  of  Victoria,  the  rest  of  the  ceremony  having  been 
marked  only  with  a  parade  of  insulting  sumptuosity,  and  proceedings 
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which  will  no  doubt  occupy  a  large  spice  in  the  records  of  huinan  folly. 
About  noon  the  queen  alighted  at  I  he  doors  of  the  abbey,  where  were 
already  assembled  those  who  were  to  wiineaH  her  coronation  ;  judges 
bending  under  the  weight  of  iheir  enormous  wigs,  kings  at  arms  covered 
with  long  frocks  of  cloth  of  gold,  !ords  lemporul  and  stpirilual,  peers  and 
peeres^eSp  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  O'CojjnelJ  in  a 
court  suit!  The  rjucen  retired  to  cliatjge  her  dress,  and  soon  reap* 
peared  in  a  robe  of  scarlet  velvet  trimmed  with  erminet  and  with  a 
circlet  of  gold  on  her  head.  At  the  same  time  there  advanced  towards 
the  altars,  placed  a  few  paces  frotn  the  throne,  the  lords  high  constables 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland »  and  Viscount  Af  el  bourne,  anned 
cap-d-pirff,  **  Sirs/'  said  the  Archbishop  of  Cariterbury,  *'  1  here  pre- 
sent to  you  Victoria,  undoubted  queen  of  this  realm,  whereof  all  you 
that  ore  come  this  day  to  do  jour  homages  and  service,  are  you  willing 
to  do  the  samef  This  formula  having  been  repealed  four  limes  in  as 
many  different  direct  ions,  all  present  responded  "God  save  tlie  Queen  I" 
This  being  done,  the  queefi,  at  the  prelate*a  request,  bestowed  a  gold 
cloth  on  the  altar^  and  iht^n  an  ingot  of  gold ;  for  princei  are  accepted 
by  the  priests  only  on  condition  of  conforming  to  the  maxim,  "  Go  not 
empty-handed  into  the  house  of  ihe  Lord*"  Then  came  the  prayers^  a 
sermon  by  the  Bishop  of  Londtin,  and  lastly  the  oaih,  the  formulary  of 
which  contains  this  significant  interrogation :  **  Will  you  preserve  unto 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  arid  to  the  churches  committed  to 
their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges  as  by  taw  door  shall  appertain 
lo  Ihem  or  any  of  them  V*  Not  one  word  about  the  rights  of  the  poor. 
The  oath  being  sworn,  four  knights  of  the  garter  held  a  canopy  of  cloth 
of  gold  over  the  queen's  head  ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
after  anointmg  the  queen's  head  and  hands,  gravely  addressed  to  her 
certain  mystic  words.  Then  the  queen  laid  a  pair  of  spurs  on  the 
altar,  and  received  in  e:cchunge,  from  the  archbishop's  bands,  a  hand- 
some  Mvord,  which  Lord  Melbourne  had  carried  on  entering  the  abbey, 
and  which  he   had  to   redeem  by  the  payment  of  a  hundred  shillings. 

Then But  why  continue  the  narrative  of  these  monarchical  buffoon- 

eries?  And  yet  these  are  the  means  by  which  reverence  for  privileged 
race^,  and  an  impious  adoration  of  crowns,  are  kept  up  in  the  minds  of 
nations!  During  the  ceremony  of  paying  homage,  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
as  the  queen's  treasurer,  scattered  about  the  nave  medals  struck  to  com- 
memorate the  coronation,  and  instantly  the  most  illustrious  personages 
began  to  ^c^amble,  and  almost  lo  box  for  them; — shameful  and  aystem- 
Atic  emulation  of  flattery! 

That  day  Mr,  Green  entertained  the  people  with  the  spectacle  of  an 
ascent  in  a  balloon.  Fn  the  evening  the  theatres  of  Covent  Garden  and 
Drury  Lane  liberally  threw  oi^en  their  doons  to  the  public,  Hyde  Park 
was  like  an  immense  viltago  of  canvass,  whither  the  populace  flocked  to 
stare  at  shoxvs,  and  jugglers,  and  mountebanks,  and  lo  get  drunk  round 
ihe  statue  of  Achillea  dedicated  to  ihe  Duke  of  Wellington.  At  night, 
London  was  splendidly  illuminated;  and  Ihe  neit  day,  aAer  all  this,  by 
Ihe  ga»*lightsof  the  gin-palaces^  were  lo  be  seen  as  usual,  hovering  about 
tbetn,  with  n&ked  feet  and  but  half  covered  with  miserable  i«l<^A\'^v^^ 
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dim-eyed  phantoms,  the  damned  of  this  world,  a  race  which  opulent 
England  silone  has  the  deplorable  privilege  of  perpetuating ;  the  next 
day,  after  all  this,  in  the  districts  where  poverty  more  especially  maket 
its  abode,  grovelling,'  hideously  pent  up,  outlawed,  in  the  filthy  by-la»es 
and  alleys,  at  the  entrance  to  which  the  police  tbemselTes  stopt  short, 
in  horror,  and  disgust,  and  fear, — in  Whitechapel,  in  St.  Giles's,  in 
Shoreditch,  in  St.  Olave's,  thousands  of  families,  as  usual,  buried  alive 
in  the  damp,  rotting,  confined  rooms  of  ruinous  houses,  wallowing  as  it 
were  on  dung-heaps,  tremblingly  awaited  the  fever  which  they  knew 
must  befall  them,  were  it  not  anticipated  by  the  grim  hand  of  famine, 
whose  approach  so  long  felt,  was  regarded  with  dull  despair. 

In  the  diplomatic  circles,  meantime,  the  conversation  ran  upon  her 
majesty's  splendid  robes,  her  necklaces,  her  lace,  her  new  crown,  valued 
at  2300,000f.  (^112,000);  the  fairy-like  illuminations  at  M.  de  Strogo- 
nofPs  mansion ;  and,  above  all,  upon  Prince  Esterhazy's  coat,  that  pheno- 
menon of  a  coat,  each  button  of  which  was  a  diamond,  each  seam  a  row 
of  fine  pearls.  Another  topic  was,  the  nocturnal  debaucheries  of  a  young 
nobleman,  and  how  much  they  cost,  and  how  he  had  been  picked  up 
drunk,  after  sharing  in  the  diversions  of  the  lowest  populace,  and  had 
been  carried  home  in  a  hackney-coach,  which  in  its  furious  course  laa 
over  a  man. 

As  to  the  English  press,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sunday  papers,  espe- 
cially destined  for  the  people,  its  hydUsm  burst  forth  in  extravagances, 
never  approached  by  the  superstitions  of  fetichism.  In  order  that  poste* 
rity  might  lose  not  a  feature  of  the  memorable  day  which  had  seen  a 
crown  placed  upon  the  head  of  a  child,  the  English  journals  were  issued 
in  the  form  of  volumes.  The  Sun  was  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
eontaiued  a  colossal  medallion  of  the  young  queen. 

On  their  part,  the  court  journals  at  Paris  dwelt  emphatically  upon 
splendours,  which  they  probably  regarded  as  calculated  to  dazzle  the 
French  public.  Servilely  affecting  an  absolute  stupor  of  admiration, 
they  set  forth  in  glowing  detail  how  many  yeomen  walked  in  the  proces- 
sion around  the  state  carriage,  the  exact  composition  of  the  cortege^  as 
it  entered  Westminster  Abbey;  how  ma  ay  high  dames  followed  Her 
Majesty  Victoria,  bearing  her  train,  and  they  enumerated  the  sounding 
titles  of  the  various  personages  to  whom  had  fallen  the  inestimable  hon- 
our of  bearing  the  spurs,  or  the  sword  of  mercy,  or  tlie  chalice,  or  the 
patine;  as  if  such  a  tale  as  that  would  suffice  to  revive,  in  a  country  like 
ours,  the  worship  of  the  old  idols ! 

The  government  could  not,  of  course,  labour  under  any  illusion  on 
this  point;  but  it  none  the  less,  nay,  all  the  more,  manifested  the  utmost 
eagerness  to  render  itself  subservient  to  the  dynastic  interests.  For 
having,  in  an  account  of  the  insurrection  of  Strasbourg,  corrected  cer- 
tain historical  errors  in  preceding  narratives  of  that  affair,  repelled  calum- 
nies, done  homage  to  the  glories  of  the  empire,  and  spoken  of  Louis 
Bonaparte  with  affection.  Lieutenant  Laity  was  summoned  before  the 
Court  of  Peers.  What  had  become  of  trial  by  jCiry  ?  Michel  (de  Bourges) 
defended  the  prisoner  with  rough,  fervid  eloquence;  but  all  m  vain.  The 
danng  young  man  paid  for  bis  pamphlet  10,000£  and  fife  yeara*  impnp 
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sonment  Bui  thw  was  a  trifie,  compared  wiib  what  followed.  Louis 
Boii^ipiirte  himsetf^  bnving  left  A  merits  a  and  returr^ed  to  Europe,  to  em^ 
brace,  tor  the  hst  time,  his  dying  mother,  was  now  liriug  at  Areneiiberg. 
Louis  Philippe,  disturbed  at  han»g  such  a  neighbour^  suinmoned  Smi* 
Kerhiul  lo  expel  from  her  bosom  the  emperor's  nephew,  a  proscribed 
man.  Hereupon  were  renewed  the  deplorable  scenes  of  1836.  Switzer- 
land, utterly  indignani,  dcm winded  to  know  whether  she  conslltuted  an 
independent  state,  or  whether  it  was  true  thiii  she  was  only  a  French 
province?  The  Grand  Council  of  Turgovia  declared,  thrvl  the  Prince 
Louii  Bonaparte  was  a  Turgovian  citizen.  Cries  of  sorrow  and  despair 
trose  from  the  valleys  wherein  Louis  Plulippe,  then  himself  a  proscribed 
man,  once  received  Swiss  hospitaJitj  and  protection*  And  as  to  the 
diei|  divided  between  the  horror  of  a  dishonourable  submis^^ion,  and  the 
fear  of  involving  Switzerland  in  irreparable  ctilamities  by  resistance^  it 
hesitated,  and  from  day  to  day  postponed  its  decision. 

In  the  rneaniime,  preparations  were  aciiTcly  made  for  overwhelming 
the  country,  if  thai  deci.^ion  were  contrary  to  the  demand  of  Louis  Phi* 
lippe-  A  corps  of  20,000  to  25,01)0  men  was  put  in  motion  along  the 
French  frontier;  two  French  baitaUons  entered  Gex;  the  artillery  corps 
at  Lyons  received  instructions  to  hold  diem  selves  in  readiness  to  march 
at  an  honr*s  notice ;  and  General  Ay  met  published  a  menacing  order  of 
the  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  lo  deaden  the  force  of  the  anticipated  outbreak,  on 
the  part  of  freemen  thus  goaded  by  the  ihrea tened  bayonet-poiu!,  what 
secret  s^prings  were  not  set  to  work,  what  underhand,  indirect,  but  ener- 
getic machinations  were  not  rc!K>ried  to,  with  the  usual  skill  of  the 
French  government  in  such  malters.  From  Switzerland,  and  more 
especially  from  the  cantons  of  Vaud  and  Geneva,  there  had  of  recent 
years  isiiued  a  certain  number  of  families  who  now  occupied  at  Paris  the 
position  filled  tn  Ihe  eighteenth  ceniury  by  Necker  and  his  set;  most  of 
them  being  well-known  banking-houses,  such  as  the  DclcssertSj  the 
OditrSj  the  Oppermann-M^udrots,  the  Keutsches,  The  reception  which 
several  of  these  Gallo- Helvetians  had  e:K[ierienced  at  the  Tuilerjee^  and 
the  many  facilities  afforded  ihem,  in  various  ways,  had  naiurajly  bound 
ihem  to  the  French  government  by  a  thousand  lies  of  gralitudo  or  mie- 
rest.  These  gendemen,  accordingly,  now  despatched  to  their  friends  and 
reluiions  in  Switzerland,  letters,  messages,  and  documenis  one  upon 
another,  all  inculcating  prompt  submission.  The  Advocate  Maudroi  of 
Lausanne  combated  the  principJe  of  resistance,  of  which  the  NauvtUisU 
Vtiufiifis  was  the  organ,  in  a  series  of  articles,  which  were  disseminaied 
pnrptisely  throughout  the  counlry-  Every  dny^  every  hour,  tfiere  arrived 
from  Paris,  packets  of  advice,  of  warning,  of  entreaty,  of  private  informal 
tion  tending  to  submii<ision:  M.  Mole  had  made  such  or  such  a  declarar 
tion  ;  M.  Benjamin  Deletfsert  had  said  so  and  »o.  Nay,  J^^uis  Philippe 
himself  condescended  personally  to  advise  the  Swiss,  as  a  true  friend  of 
theirs,  to  yield  white  there  was  yet  time  for  them  lo  do  so  voluntarily. 
To  the!^e  entrealies  and  remonstrances  and  caballtngs,  was  added  thd 
jnlerpjsition  of  the  representatives  of  Lyons  commerce,  of  Geneves© 
origin.   But  Switzerland  had  already  given  way  once,  and  fell  Uiat  ag^ain 
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to  succumb  without  a  struggle,  would  nearly  compromise  her  iude- 
pendence. 

This  complication  of  circumstances  would  perhaps  have  brought  aboat 
a  disastrous  result,  had  not  Louis  fionaparte,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
peace,  determined  voluntarily  to  quit  Arenenberg.  On  the  20th  of 
September  he  departed  for  London  ;  on  the  24th  of  A  ugust,  the  Duchess 
d'Orleans  had  given  birth  to  a  male  child :  here  were  two  subjects  of 
exceeding  joy  K>r  the  court  of  the  Tuileries.  Dynasties  are  so  ready  to 
think  themselves  immortal ! 

The  prosperity  of  the  house  of  Orleans,  indeed,  had,  ever  since  1830, 
been  constantly  advancing.  But  as  much  could  not  be  said  of  France; 
and  whilst  the  court  was  full  of  rejoicings  at  the  birth  of  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  the  nation  was  on  the  eve  of  seeing  the  accomplishment  of  aa 
event  which  was  to  fill  it  with  sorrow. 

Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  what  was  the  effect  upon  Europe  of  the 
occupation  of  Ancona,  and  with  what  enttiusiasm  Italy  had  hailed  in  the 
tri-coloured  flag,  a  promise  of  enfranchisement,  a  pledge  of  liberty.  Bat, 
submissive  to  a  policy  hostile  to  the  nations,  the  French  of  Ancona  were 
soon  compelled  to  become  the  auxiliaries  of  that  pontifical  despotism 
which  they  had  regarded  it  as  their  assigned  task  to  limit  and  restrain. 
The  hopes  of  the  Italian  patriots  were  gradually  extinguished ;  libertj 
disappeared,  even  from  their  dreams ;  their  enthusiasm  gave  way  to  t 
dull,  despairing  stupor.  Yet  still  the  presence  of  the  French  uniform  at 
Ancona  had  not  entirely  ceased  to  be  dear  to  Italy ;  for  even  under  the 
very  modified  circumstances,  its  presence  there  was  a  check,  an  affrcmt 
to  Austria.  And  there  lingered  a  hope,  aAer  all,  that  perhaps  some  new 
phases  of  events  might  at  any  moment  bring  about  the  triumph  at  Paris 
of  a  more  high-souled  policy. 

As  to  France,  putting  aside  all  party  interests,  that  State  had  reasons, 
diplomatic  and  military,  of  the  very  highest  importance,  for  keeping 
Ancona.  It  was  the  key  to  the  occupation  of  Upper  Italy  ;  it  covered 
Naples  with  reference  to  Vienna ;  it  secured  for  us  considerable  influ- 
ence in  Dalroatia  and  lUyria;  in  case  of  war  with  the  Austrians,  it 
would  have  been  most  valuable  to  us,  both  as  a  fortified  town  and  as  i 
port;  at  a  former  period,  defended  by  General  Monnier,  at  the  head  of 
2000  men,  of  whom  1800  were  wounded,  it  held  in  check,  for  twelve 
days,  42,000  men ;  and  to  put  it  into  a  state  to  maintain  an  obstinate 
siege,  neither  much  labour  nor  much  money  was  needed ;  its  occupation 
by  France  had  always  been  deemed  so  important  to  us,  that  it  had  been 
claimed  expressly  and  emphatically  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaties  of 
Campo-Formio  and  Luneville.  Finally,  it  lessened  by  600  leagues  the 
distance  between  our  squadrons  and  the  Dardanelles,  at  a  moment  when 
each  of  the  great  powers  had  to  watch  closely  and  constantly  the  totter- 
ing empire  of  the  Osmanlis.  To  abandon  Ancona,  therefore,  was  neces- 
sarily a  measure  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable.  And  M.  Thiers 
thoroughly  felt  this,  when  in  a  despatch  of  the  14th  of  March,  1836,  to 
our  ambassador  at  Rome,  he  thus  wrote  : 

*'  I  recommend  your  lordship  by  no  means  to  take  the  initiative  at 
Rome,  as  to  this  question  of  the  evacuation  of  Ancona;  but  so  far  from 
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rabing  the  toplct  to  avoid  every  ihing  al  nW  bearing  upon  or  tendiitg  to 
it.  Shotiid  you  tind  yourself  absolutely  compelled  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  mtttter,  it  sboiiid  be  th^t  the  fact  of  ihe  Austriana  withdrawing 
would  not  necessJirily  involve  Uie  withdrawal  of  our  troops, 

Bui  were  these  recommendations  of  M.  Thiers  conformable  to  the 
engagements  entered  into!  Yes,  doubtless ;  and  to  be  convinced  of 
this,  it  ia  only  neceiisary  to  look  back  to  Ihe  origin  of  the  affair. 

We  have  related  how,  in  a  mtmoramium  oJ'  l&ijt,  Ihe  principfil  powers 
had  concerted  together  to  obiain  from  the  Holy  See  certain  reforms 
demanded  by  Romagna,  In  this  proceeding  it  was  Casimir  Perier  who 
took  the  initiative^  Not  that  Casimir  Perier  troubled  his  head  mnch 
about  the  frec^dom  of  the  pope's  subjects;  but  it  had  not  escaped  his 
reflection^  that  it  wns  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  their  complaints,  in 
order  to  stifle  tbe  germs  of  nn  insufrection^  which,  in  bringing  ihe  Aus- 
tnatis  to  the  Po,  might  have  given  a  shock  to  Europe,  unless^  indeed,  she 
had  chosen  lo  lend  herself  wiLli  a  good  grace  to  an  excessive  aggrandize^ 
meni  of  the  Austrian  power  in  Itnly.  The  calcuhlion  was  a  sound  one, 
as  the  event  proved  :  the  pope  hriving  granted  his  subjects  only  a  portion 
of  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  great  courts^  the  Legations  rose,  the 
Austrian  troops  intervened,  and  to  counterbalance  the  elTect  of  their  pre- 
sence, France  found  it  advisable  to  occupy  Anconn.  So  that  the  taking 
possession  of  this  t^iwn  had  ft>r  its  Iitbi  and  positive  cause,  the  non-exe- 
culion  of  the  mtm&randum  of  IStll,  the  refusal  to  aitay  the  discontents 
of  Italy. 

It  is  true,  that  in  18^12,  Casimir  Perier  was  a  party  to  a  convention,  by 
which  France  undertook  to  withdraw  her  troops  immediately  after  the 
evacuation  of  Iialy  by  the  Austrian  troops.  But  did  this  mean  t  Is  at  the 
departure  of  the  French  was  to  follow  that  of  the  Auslrians  ntccs&arilrf, 
ipso  fartift  without  preliminary  negotiation,  without  a  previous  under* 
standing  between  the  two  govern  men  tSj  without  stipulated  guarantees  lor 
the  future?  So  lo  construe  ihe  convention  would  have  been  to  sacriticc 
the  spirit  lo  the  letter,  to  overthrow  from  ihe  very  foundations  the  policy 
of  Casimir  Perier,  and  to  expose  anew — the  pope  to  a  revolt,  Italy  lo  an 
Austrian  ijiierventioni  Ancona  to  a  French  occupation^  Europe  to  & 
conflict. 

Thii  was  what  MM*  de  Broglie  and  Thiers,  M,  Thien  especially,  per- 
fectly underi^tood,  and  they  merit  praise  for  their  discernnienL 

As  to  M»  Molt%  it  was  Ins  error,  as  we  are  about  to  show,  not  to  be 
sufTiciently  di^trn^tful  of  Italian  diplomacy.  The  man  who,  at  this 
epoch,  most  efBcientfy  represented  that  diplomacy,  was  M.  Capacini, 
a  charaoter  singularly  era  Ay  and  acute.  He  met  M.  de  Melternicb 
at  Florence,  and  it  was  ttiere  that  these  two  diplomatists  prepared  that 
snare  itito  which  M*  Mol^  was  to  fall.  Their  great  object  was  to  prevent 
any  negotiation  between  Paris  and  Vienna,  relative  to  the  evacuation  of 
Ancona.  For  they  foresaw  that,  if  such  took  place,  the  French  govern- 
ment would  not  fail  lo  raise  difficulties^  to  require  guarmntees,  if,  indeed, 
it  did  not  go  the  length  of  saying:  "  So  long  as  the  situation  of  Italy 
remains  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  mirrtorandum  of  IB3I»  fcelingi  of 
invmcible  haired  will  be  constafitly  fermenting  in  Romagna^  aad  K^m^vv-m^ 
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intervention  will  hover  a  daily  menace  over  mourning  Italy.  Yoa  require 
us  to  evacuate  Ancona?  Remove  the  causes  that  led  us  thither.  Recall 
to  mind  the  memorandum  of  1831.  Appease  Romagna,  whose  legitimate 
hopes  are  kept  down,  but  not  extinguished."  MM.  de  Mettemich  and 
Capacini  were  bent  upon  preventing  a  declaration  of  the  kind.  M.  Mol^ 
did  not  at  all  perceive  this.  One  day,  accordingly,  the  representative  of 
the  court  of  Rome  at  Paris,  ran  to  announce  to  the  French  minister,  as 
a  satisfactory  piece  of  intelligence  for  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  that 
Austria  had  at  length  made  up  her  mind  to  withdraw  from  the  States  of 
the  Church,  seeming  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  hereupon 
the  French  would  immediately  quit  Ancona.  M.  M0I6,  who  was  bat 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  affair,  entirely  adopted  this  consequence, 
and  had  no  idea  of  the  trick  played  him,  until  M.  Desages  told  him  what 
the  policy  of  his  predecessors  had  been,  and  the  position  in  which  the 
question  actually  was. 

The  evacuation  of  Ancona  took  .place  on  the  25th  of  October,  1838, 
and  the  sensation  which  it  produced  in  France  was  all  the  greater  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the  public  mind  was  at  this  period  excited  by  a 
league,  ardent,  audacious,  formidable  to  the  ministry,  formidable  to  the 
king. 

The  parliamentary  victory  obtained  by  M.  Mole,  on  the  discussion  of 
the  secret  service  money,  seemed  to  have  prostrated  for  ever  the  coalition, 
whose  origin  we  narrated  on  a  former  occasion.  And  indeed,  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  vanquished  party  was  at  first  extreme :  ^f,  Thiers 
had  quitted  Paris;  and,  as  to  M.  Guizot,  his  friends  regarded  him  as 
altogether  on  the  decline.  Because  a  recent  solemn  discussion  had  shown 
him  to  them  feeble,  destitute,  for  the  time,  at  once  of  skill  and  daring, 
seeking  his  way  with  a  hesitating  step,  through  the  labyrinth  of  parties, 
embarrassing  himself  and  others  with  miserable  repetitions,  they  took  it 
into  their  heads  that  his  energetic,  his  violent  soul  had  exhausted  all  its 
vigour,  that  his  mind  had  sent  forth  its  last  flash.  And  they  were  so  con- 
vinced of  this,  that  in  the  arrangement  of  future  parts,  which  their  am- 
bition prematurely  distributed,  they  thought  it  extremely  libera]  in  them 
to  reserve  for  their  former  chief  some  embassy  or  other.  lie  himself 
seemed  filled  with  an  uneasiness  which  his  haughty  nature  had  never 
before  yielded  to  ;  but  retiiing  to  Val-Richer,  far  I'rom  the  tumult  of  poli- 
tics, he  gradually  appeared  to  resign  himself  to  his  admitted  defeat. 

But  there  was  a  man,  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  who  concentrated 
within  himself,  in  vivid  combination,  the  fierce  resentments  of  all  the 
members  of  the  temporarily  dissolved  coalition.  It  was  his  breath  which 
reanimated  it ;  it  was  he  who  gave  the  signal  for  the  resumption  of  hos- 
tilities in  an  article  in  the  Revue  JFranpaisCf  wherein  he  applied  himself 
to  prove  that  ministers  were  incompetent ;  that  they  degraded  power  and 
made  it  contemptible  by  a  system  of  corruption  and  see-saw ;  that  they 
compromised  representative  government  by  an  outrageous  assumption  of 
contempt  towards  the  Chamber,  and  unbounded  servility  to  the  crown. 
Unaided,  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  would  probably  not  have  been  able 
to  carry  his  undertaking  to  a  successful  issue;  but  with  him,  at  his  side, 
pursuant  to  previous  arrangement,  there  had  descended  into  the  arena 
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ree  men  of  talent,  having  the  press  at  Iheir  tlireeiion;  M*  CbamboHej 

lief  editor  of  iheAVcf/«i  M.  Leon  F^ncher.odhe  Co urria'Prntf^^aise; 

id  M*  Leorjce  de  Lnw^ergnej  of  ihtJimmal  Gintraldt  f\ancr^  Thus  the 

aUtion  had   far  its  o^cmi  organs  ihrae  daily  papers,  two  of  whteh 

longed  tn  the  djnastio  oppofiition,  nnd  the  third  Lo  the  doctrinaire 

hooL     A  new  power  ninking  its  appearance  In  the  pujitica]  worlds  had 

rthwith,  as  is  fiJways  the  case*  its  wars  hip  peri.     Parties   hegiti  to   fall 

into  new  combinaiions,  polemics  were   let   loose.     The   Cmutkuiionnel 

joined  the  lengue  a:^  a  mutter  of  course,  and  the  radical  papers,  without 

joining  it,  f;op[>orted  it,  out  of  their  hatred  lo  the  powers  that  were.     Its 

advocates^  sent  torth,  upon  the  absurd  but  much  vaunted  maxim  .  tht  k'tn^ 

rtigmhut  dots  not  gtwcrn^n  thtmsssnd  corntnentaries,  subtle  and  saiirical^ 

vehement  and  menacing,  genuine  or  insincere.     With  ecjua]  impetuositj 

e  one  party  afi^ailed  majesty,  the  other  defended  it* 

As  if  to  tiU  up  the  measure  of  agityuon,  the  iutolemnce  of  a  section 

the  clergy  suddenly  supervened  lo   aid  m  reanimating  the  sleeping 

ninio^ities  of  liberalism.     A I  Rheinif,  i  missionary  preacher   having 

f£n lured  in  the  pulpit  to  let  fall  some  insuhi ng  e^tpre^sjoti  with  reference 

the  captive  of  St.  Helena,  tiie  house  in  which  he  lodged  waa  attacked 

ith  D  fury  as  deplorable  as  the  circumstunce  which  had  provoked  it, 

t  the  very  same  time,  lUh  December,  18J38,  ut  Clermont-Ferrand,  an 

111  heard  of  outrage  aggravBted  the  dying  moments  of  one  of  the  most 

daring  opponents  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Comte  de  Montlosier^    In  vain  had 

M.  de  MofjtJosier  expressed  his  earnest  desire  to  die  in  the  arms  of  the 

Church  !  what  the  Bishop  of  Clermont  resolutely  required  of  him  was 

the  disavowal  of  the  principles  of  his  entire  life,  a  public  reiractiou,  the' 

comiemnalion  of  his  famous  iWmoirc  d  Ctmstilfir ;  and  because  he  had 

refused  to  the  last  to  believe  tlie  intere^is  of  religion  inseparable  from 

the  mundane  course  of  the  Jesuits,  the  gates  of  the  Temple  were  dosed 

against  his  colTui,     The  spirit  of  the    Restoration  seemed  raising  its 

head  once  more ;  the  luwn  of  Clermont  was,  accordingly,  in  universal 

comuKition;  atid  with  a  pious  unanimity  of  sorrow,  astonishmeni  and 

biiier  tndignaiion,  the  people  followed  to  their  Bnal  home  the  remains 

mort^ty,  which  the  ministers  of  the  Cod  of  Charity  abandoned. 

Tln:^  scandalous  event  was  quickly  followed  by  atiother  of  a  different 

e,  indeed,  but  not  lesj?  calculated  to  produce  a  powerful  efl'ect  upon 

opinion.    For  some  lime  past,  dark  rumours  circulating  in  Paris, 

hid  mixed  up  with  formidable  accusations  the  name  of  the  former  pre^ 

feet  i»r  police,  M.  Cisquet,     Men  fipoke  of  the  most  condemnable  acts 

committed   by  hiin  in  the  exercise  of  his  public  functions j  the  word 

extortion  was  heisrd;  and  ceriani  details,  domestic  secrets  surrepliiiousty 

tained,  were  spread  abroad   by  hate,  which  in  repealing  e%aggerateci 

Om  mouth  to  mouih  the  faulijs  revealed*     The  Mts^agtr^  an  evening 

paper,  was  the  first  Ici  ^peak  out.     In  an  article,  which  more  than  half 

fled  the  mysterious  vetl^  M,  Gisquei  was  cliarged  with  partiality  in  his 

lice.      Wounded  in  the  point  deareHt  to  men,  he  immediately  deter* 

ined  tipon  vindicating  hit*  honoiir  in  a  cfiurt  of  law,  and  a  process 

endued  educing  tlie  most  deplorable  revelaiiofis.     In  the  course  of  iij  a 

IS  publicly  read  wherein  AL  Gisquel  himself  gave  ^  a^mw^  *3i^ 
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his  inmost  passions,  of  the  secret  torments  which  afflicted  his  sooL  A 
great  many  witnesses  were  heard,  from  whose  evidence  it  resuhed,  not 
that  M.  Gisquet  had  been  a  onesided  or  extortionate  magistrate,  but  that 
he  had  availed  himself  of  his  position,  to  enrich  by  an  exercise  of  patroa- 
age  not  very  important  in  itself,  but  unconnected  with  the  public  interest, 
and  injurious  to  third  parties,  his  relations,  his  friends,  his  employes,  a 
woman  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  and  her  mother.  A  private  friend, 
M.  Parquin,  addressed  the  court  for  the  plaintiff.  He  was  answered  bj 
M.  Mauguin  in  a  crushing  speech.  The  Attorney-General,  M.  Ploo- 
goulm,  next  arose,  stern,  inexorable.  He  affirmed  that  M .  Gisquet  bad 
utterly  violated  his  duty  in  consulting,  in  the  distribution  of  his  favours, 
his  personal  affections,  instead  of  the  benefit  of  the  community.  He 
charged  him  with  having  thrown  open  the  ofhce  of  the  prefecture  of 
police  to  the  pursuit  of  private  gain,  with  having  converted  the  public 
servants  in  his  jurisdiction  into  so  many  agents  intent  upon  their  own 
affairs,  forcibly  contrasting  with  his  conduct  that  of  M.  Rieublanc,  wbo 
had  shown  himself  free  from  any  such  contagion.  He  pronounced  a 
thundering  anathema  upon  the  empire  exercised  over  men  by  illicit  con- 
nexions, and  dwelt  with  appalling  effect  upon  the  hideous  spectacle  of  a 
mother  receiving  the  wages  of  a  daughter's  dishonour.  He  fully  recog- 
nized the  valuable  qualities  of  M.  Gisquet;  his  courage,  his  energy,  his 
high  administrative  ability  ;  but  pronounced  him  destitute  of  the  moral 
sense,  and  concluded  by  calling  upon  the  jury  to  acquit  the  Afessager 
as  far  as  concerned  its  attacks  upon  the  public  functionary,  admitting 
that,  as  to  its  attacks  upon  the  individual,  it  must  necessarily  be  con- 
demned, the  law  of  libel  herein  placing  truth  itself  under  interdict.  The 
jury  found  precisely  the  other  way,  declaring  the  3Tessager  guilty  of 
defamation  of  a  public  functionary,  and  acquitting  it  of  its  attacks  upon 
the  individual ;  and  the  court  inflicted  upon  M.  Brindeau,  publisher  of 
the  journal,  the  minimum  penalty  of  100  francs. 

Thus  did  a  variety  of  causes  concur  to  increase  public  excitement: 
acts  of  electoral  corruption  openly  denounced  ;  royally  as  openly  called 
to  account ;  the  revival  of  religious  fanaticism  ;  a  moral  condemnation 
pronounced  by  a  functionary  of  to-day  upon  a  functionary  of  j^terday. 

Such  were  the  auspices  under  which  the  session  of  1839  opened.  On 
their  return  to  Paris,  MM.  Thiers  and  Guizot  found  the  coalition 
restored  and  standing  to  its  arms,  and  they  resumed  confidence.  In  the 
Journal  General^  which  he  had  made  a  regular  baltering-ram  of,  M. 
Duvergier  de  Haurannewas  daily  exhorting  and  encouraging  the  timid, 
and  harassingly  assailing  the  indifferent.  To  the  names  of  MM.  de  Re- 
musat,  Piscatory,  Etienne,  Jaubert,  Duchatel,  Sic,  the  coalition  would 
gladly  have  added  that  of  M.  Dupin  aifje ;  but  fearful  of  losing  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Chamber,  he  shut  himself  up  in  obstinate  reserve.  M. 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  in  the  Journal  General,  summoned  him  to 
declare  himself,  menaced,  pursued  him ;  but  all  in  vain.  M.  Dupin 
remained  silent. 

At  length  the  moment  arrived  when  the  two  armies  drawn  up  in  front 
of  each  other,  were  about  to  try  their  strength.  On  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1838,  was  read  the  speech  from  the  throne ;  a  vague,  unmeaning 
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harangue  as  usual >  but  wbicb  served  lo  mark  oul  the  field  of  baitJe,  The 
coalilJoTi  at  firsl  had  the  worst  of  it^  M,  Dupin  healings  by  ibe  aid  of  the 
ministry,  M.  Faasy,  the  coaUiian  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  ihe 
Chamber;  but  the  chances  socm  turned.  Of  Ihe  commiitee  appointed 
to  dravv  up  the  address,  three  oiily^  MM.  DebeJIeyrne,  de  la  Pinsonnierej 
artd  dc  Jussieu,  were  for  the  miriisiry  j  the  real  all  belonged  to  ihe  coali* 
lion:  ihey  were  MM.  Thiers.  Guizotj  DuTergier  de  Hauranne, Eiienne, 
athieu  de  )a  Hedorie,  Passy, 

The  better  to  secure  iheir  triutDphj  the  six  members  of  the  coaJttion 
agreed  to  decide  among  themselve?^  in  a  private  conference,  upon  all 
the  fjue^iions  to  be  set  forth  in  the  address,  submitting  ihem  afterwards, 
as  a  mailer  of  form,  to  the  three  ministerial  members  of  the  committee* 
This  was  the  course  adopted.  M.  DuTergier  de  Hauranne,  as  it  were, 
held  the  pen,  while  M,  Thiers  and  M.  (Juizot  dictated. 

And  never  since  the  addrc!?s  of  the  2'2I,  had  parliamentary  document 
been  ao  aggre'^^^is^e  as  was  that  of  which  the  two  principal  ministers  of 
the  11th  of  October,  now  supplied  the  topics  and  the  terms.  They 
began  with  eitpressing  the  ho|>e  that,  under  a  government  tenacious  of 
liie  nniional  dignity,  France  would  maintain  its  due  position  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world ;  they  regretted  that  the  evacuation  of  Ancona 
should  have  been  effected  without  those  guarantees  which  a  wise  and 
foreseeing  policy  should  have  stipulated  Tot:  they  reminded  the  crown, 
wilb  hitler  emphasis,  of  the  past  misfortunes  of  Poland,  of  the  present 
misfortunes  of  Spain;  the  diflerences  which  had  arisen  between  France 
and  Switzerland  were  scvei el y  remarked  upon ;  and  the  conversion  of 
the  rtnfes  was  spoken  of  as  among  the  measures  dernaitded  by  public 
opinion,  A  pasf*age  in  the  address  ran  thus:  *'  A  firm,  E^kilful  adminis- 
tration, relying  upon  Iof*y,  generous  sentiments  for  it?  support,  enforcing 
respect  for  the  throne  abroad^  and  covering  it  wiih  its  responsibility  at 
home,  siuch  i^  the  pledge  of  ihe  co-4>peration  we  so  earnesily  desire  to 
offer  yi>»  f  an  intimation  wliich  seemed  to  convey  a  menace, 

MM.  Debelleyme,  de  la  Pinsoiiuiere,  and  de  JussieUj  wt-re  unanimous 

in  opposing  an  address  in  which  they  saiv  nothing  but  an  appeal  la  revo- 

luticinaqr  passions;  but  they  had  to  contend  with  an  imjierious  majority, 

re^Uute,  infiexible,  determined  to  conquer,  eager  Ibr  battle.     As  to  M. 

Dupin,  who,  as  president  of  the  chamber,  was  an  rr  officio  member  of 

the  commiFsioij,  he  observed  a   si riri  neutrality  so  long  us  the  chances 

mained  doubtful ;  but  when  the  discusgion^  had  finnlly  terminated,  he 

Irew  from  his  picket  a  pnper,  the  silent  confidant  of  his  determination 

this  us  on  oilier  occaHon;^  to  wait  till  he  saw  how  the  wind  was  blow- 

;  and  addressed  his  colleni^ues,  who  regarded  him  the  while  with  a 

ixiure  of  jistonishment  and  somrihing  like  contf  mpi,  in  these  terms  ; 

Not  wishing  to  hfive   it  imagined  that  I  seek  io  wrap   myself  up  in 

tlffi  inviitffthtfitt/f  1  have  set  dftwn   in  writing  my  opinion  on  the  ad- 

pss,  which  I  will  now  read  to  you."    And  he  accoidingly  read  a  paper, 

\tnin  he  declared,  that  in  his  judgment,  n  stronger  admmistralion  wis 

cf^sary ;  1st,  to  cover  the  crown  against  the  attacks  of  which  it  wis 

le  ol)ject  J  2ndly,  to  rally  together  a  decided  majority  in  the  Chamber, 

lOw  diiided  into  iwoeqnil  halves,  two  mere  rival  catn^^^  t^O^  *aX\V«- Ivr- 
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midable  to  the  other ;  3rdly,  to  give  a  more  decided  impulse  to  public 
afl&irs,  and  raise  the  government  in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  It  were  a 
very  difficult  task  to  depict  the  utter  stupor  of  MM.  Debellcyme,  de 
Jussieu,  and  de  la  Pinsonniere,  on  hearing  this  declaration.  They  could 
ill  understand  how  M.  Dupin,  elevated  to  the  presidential  chair  by  the 
votes  of  the  ministerial  party,  should  with  such  facility  range  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  coalitionists;  but  so  it  was;  he  had  waited  to  see 
which  was  the  strongest  party,  and  conceiving  this  point  determined,  be 
at  once  joined  the  ranks  of  the  victors. 

On  the  4lh  of  January,  1839,  the  Chamber  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  proposed  address,  and  the  various  and  strong  feelings  which  it 
excited  may  be  readily  imagined.  One  side  of  the  house  was  filled  with 
joy,  was  loud  in  its  commendations ;  the  other  all  indignation.  What, 
then!  MM.  Guizot  and  Thiers  had  the  effrontery,  as  an  opposition,  to 
stretch  out  the  hand  of  sympathy  to  the  very  Poland  which,  as  a  govern- 
ment, they  had  utterly  abandoned !  The  throne,  which  heretofore  tbej 
had  covered  with  the  bloody  aegis  of  the  September  laws,  they  now  them- 
selves delivered  up  to  the  assaults  of  party  fury !  It  was  remarked,  fur- 
ther, that  while  altogether  pitiless  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Mole  admifi- 
istralion,  the  address  was  excessively  reserved  as  to  the  future  :  whence 
it  was  concluded  that  its  framers,  who  anticipated  a  return  to  office,  were 
not  desirous  of  fettering  themselves  by  any  engagement.  Again,  it  was 
asked :  How  is  it  that  these  men,  so  decided  in  the  expression  of  their 
sentiments  respecting  Polish  nationality,  which  has  been  destroyed,  have 
nothing  to  say  about  Belgian  nationality,  which  at  present  is  only  in  dan- 
ger, beyond  these  words  so  cruelly  vague :  "  We  await  the  result  of  the 
pending  negotiations?"  Was  not  this  reserve  of  theirs  significant  ?  Was 
it  not  quite  sufficient  to  expose  the  grasping  ambition  which  lurked  be- 
neath their  parade  of  high  principle  ? 

Both  parties  were  in  full  preparation  for  the  approaching  struggle,  when 
news  arrived,  ihe  anticipation  of  which  had  been  a  great  source  of  hope 
to  the  ministry ;  the  tri-coloured  flag  floated  on  the  walls  of  St.  Juan 
d'Ulloa.  After  having  repeatedly,  and  in  vain,  demanded  satisfaction 
from  the  government  of  Mexico  for  certain  grievances  justly  complained 
of  by  the  French  merchants  there,  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuilerics  had  at 
length  had  recourse  to  force.  The  President  Bustamenie  having  rejected 
the  ultimatum  of  France,  presented  by  the  Baron  Deffaudis,  the  purls  of 
the  Mexican  republic  were,  as  a  first  measure,  placed  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade. As  Mexico,  notwithstanding,  persisted  in  her  refusals.  Vice- Admiral 
Baudin,  a  gallant  seaman,  was  despatched,  with  orders  to  settle  the  busi- 
ness effectually;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  27th  of  November,  183S,  five 
vessels,  under  his  orders,  bombarded  the  fort  of  St.  Juan  d*L' lloa.  In 
the  space  of  four  hours  the  five  vessels  had  discharged  8000  cannon- 
balls,  and  320  bomb-shells;  the  Iphigcnie  alone,  from  her  thirty  guns, 
fired  3400  balls,  or  upwards  of  four  shots  each  per  minute;  the  signal 
tower  at  St.  Juan  d'Ulloa  became  a  mere  ruin ;  the  Cahalkro,  that  stone 
giant,  had  fallen :  nothing  remained  for  the  enemy  but  to  surrender. 
The  Mexican  general,  Rincon,  occupied  Vera  Cruz;  Vice-Admiral 
Baudin  sent  him  word,  by  Lieutenant  Dorct,  that  if,  on  the  morning  of 
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the  2Stb,  llie  capifulation  was  not  signed,  ihe  French  would  receive  the 

iignal  for  assault.     The  general  wailed   till  ihe  very  Ifli^t  monienl,  and 

ten  signed.     The  fori  was  snrrendered  to  the  French  ;  ihe  garrison  of 

fera  Cruz  was  reduced  ffom  4000   men   to   1000;  and  an   indcmnily 

i;iranteed  to  the  French  residents  who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  ihe 

Qwn. 

It  wns  a.  brilliantp  a  glorloua  nflTairf  and  the  Prince  de  Jdnvilfe  had 
iken  nn  active  und  distinguished  part  in  it.  But  fiir  from  giving  min- 
iiers  credit  for  it|  the  coiiUtion  reproached  them  with  not  having  earlier 
ndopled  ihe  system  of  vigour;  and  setting  forth,  in  mournful  array,  the 
list  of  ihuse  who,  in  the  blockading  squadron,  had  fallen  victims  lo  the 
vomifo  and  the  yellow  fuver,  they  charged  the  cabinet  with  having  d^ 
flayed  ihe  iriumpb  of  ihe  Ffeneb  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  so  liming  it, 
^kls  to  give  ihem  ittHuence  and  rrJnt  ni  tlvu  discussion  of  ihe  address. 
^H|  It  was  on  the  Tili  of  January^  18^11,  that  the  struggle  so  impatiently 
^|p»oked  turward  to  commenced;  and  never  was  there  a  more  animated 
j^^ime.  Two  men  figured  prominently  in  the  front  ranks^  MM,  Thiers  and 
Guiiot:  the  one  brilliant  find  ingenious,  daring  and  indefatigable;  the 

(iher,  cmil  in  his  aggression,  covering  his  violence  with  an  nir  of  gravity, 
iving   utterance  lu  but  a  portion  of  the   fierce  anger   which  was  be- 
eyed  in  hi.^  look^  his  gesture,  his  h niggard  features,  his  malevolent  lip. 
^' ho  would  have  supposed  these  two  men  were  allies?     Even  in  the 
round-work  of  jheir  speeches,  what  a  difference  between  them.     For 
hat  M.  Guisot,  recording  to  his  statetnenl,  could  not  pardoa  in  min- 
isters, was  the  heiving  cried  down  the  old  policy,  weakened  order,  tilled 
every  thing  with  anarchy,  and,  hy  their  see-sawing  from   right  to  lefti 
endered  uhl  friends  distrustful,  alliances  uncertain.     According  to  M. 
rhiers*,  on  the  other  hand,  their  fauk  was,  in  Jiol  having  granted  an  am- 
lesty  untd  after  they  had  received  a  check ;  in  not  having  been  able  lo 
Ibcern  ihe  precise  period  at  whidj  the  cause  of  order  became  less  in 
leed  of  defence  than  thai  of  liberty,  and  in  having  ttiereby  overshot  the 
Dark,  after  the  fashion  of  ihc  HevoUiiion,  which,  seeking  to  reform  the 
r*untry,  had  alrewed  it  with  ruins;  of  the  Empire^  which,  giving  us  at 
jfsl  victories,  finished  with  bringing  upon  us  despotism  and  defeat;  of 
be  R  est  oral  jun,  which,  intended  as  a  mode  of  reconciling  monuichy 
the  new*  spirit  of  the  times,  had   been  strangled  in  a  tottp  drtfit, 
Jimi  have  you  done  with  power t  MJjuizot  exclaimed  to  the  ministers* 
Thai  have  you  done  with  liberty  ?  demaetded  M.  Thiers.  Contradictory 
pit  neks,  which,  of  ihemselveij,  formed  a  sulTicient  condemnation  of  ihe 
Jhance. 

M.  Moli!,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  had  kept  his  ground  against  MM. 
Sou^in,  Villemain,  de  Broghe,  de  Mojittilentbert  j  and  in  the  Chamber  of 
Icputies  he  defended  himself  better  I  ban  was  expected.    Several  of  his 
etorta  were  very  happy,     M.  (Juixnt  having  qunied,  in  reference  to 
[lurtiers,  the  phra^  of  Tacitus,  nmnin  strt'ifitfr  pro  dominationr^  ['*  they 
I  all  sorts  c*f  servile  things  in  order  lo  become  masters^'):  "  When  Ta- 
ns said  that/'  rejoined  M.  Mok%  **  he  did  not  speak  of  courtiers,  but 
men  of  ambition.'*  The  other  ministers,  MM.  de  Balvandy,  de  Motu 
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talivet,  Barthe,  Martin  (du  Nord),  did  their  best  against  the  coalition, 
resolutely,  and  with  some  effect. 

But  blow  succeeded  blow,  the  danger  grew  greater  every  hour,  and 
the  enemies  of  ministers  seemed  to  become  more  and  more  numeroas. 
There  was  first  the  clear,  compact  logic  of  M.  Billault,  every  sentence 
based  upon  facts.  Then  the  diatribes  of  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne 
against  the  employment  of  corrupt  means,  and  his  bitter  persiflage. 
"Your  speech  is  nothing  but  a  bad  pamphlet,"  exclaimed  M.  Mole,  in 
extremity.  But  the  orator  proceeded  unmoved,  more  inexorable,  more 
pressing  than  before.  And  now  occurred  a  curious  and  very  unex- 
pected incident.  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  efferres- 
cence  of  his  new  friend,  took  it  into  his  head  to  assume  the  character 
of  moderation,  and,  accordingly,  set  gravely  to  work  to  appease  the  tem- 
pest, throwing  the  shield  of  his  protection  partially  over  the  ministry, 
too  impetuously  assailed,  and  calling  upon  both  sides  of  the  house  to 
assail  persons  less,  and  to  attend  to  principles  more.  A  very  ineffectaal 
recommendation  1  Men's  minds  were  in  a  state  of  ebullition  :  hate  ofer- 
flowed. 

^  Hitherto  M.  de  Lamartine  had  abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
discussion,  but  it  was  known  into  which  scale  he  would  throw  bis 
weight ;  his  determination  had  been  formed.  The  ministerial  party, 
being  deficient  in  orators,  had  taken  care  in  the  outset  to  conciliate  M. 
de  Lamartine,  and  he,  whether  from  contempt  for  the  veiled  intrigues 
of  the  coalition,  or  from  a  desire  to  enter  the  lists  with  its  eloquent 
chiefs,  or  from  a  magnanimous  resolve  to  give  his  aid  to  ministers,  be- 
cause- they  were  weak,  had  promised  them  his  support.  He  now 
ascended  the  tribune,  almost  carried  there,  as  it  were,  by  the  vehement 
enthusiasm  of  the  Centre,  which  placed  all  its  hopes  in  him.  Yet  after 
all  he  extended  to  ministers  his  patronage  rather  than  his  approbation. 
Let  a  sound,  a  well-matured  opposition  present  itself,  he  said,  let  it  adopt 
social  progress  for  its  motto,  let  it  be  animated  by  true  principles,  let  it 
be  as  sincere  as  sound  in  its  plan  of  operations,  he  was  ready  to  join  the 
ranks  of  such  an  opposition.  But  as  to  a  league  formed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  vulgar  ambition,  what  was  it  to  him  ?  He  did  not  conceive, 
moreover,  that  parliamentary  prerogative  was  in  any  danger  of  perish- 
ing, as  some  people  imagined.  **  What  is  it  the  worst  you  have  to 
apprehend  from  royalty  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  A  cotip  d^ttat,  that  is  to  say, 
a  crime.  You  know  whether  such  a  crime  remains  more  than  three 
days  unpunished !" 

The  debates  extended  over  several  days,  and  with  what  fury  of  attack, 
what  obstinacy  of  defence !  Now,  it  was  M.  Guizot,  who  taking  the 
address,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  applied  himself  to  prove,  in  answer  to 
M.  Liaderes,  that  it  was  neither  unconstitutional,  nor  revolutionary,  nor 
factious ;  next  M.  Thiers  entangled  ministers  in  the  inextricable  web  of 
his  subtle  eloquence.  M.  Mauguin  applied  himself  to  the  Belgian 
question  with  remarkable  perspicuity  and  power.  On  the  subject  of  the 
evacuation  of  Ancona,  the  despatch  of  the  I4th  of  March  was  triumph- 
antly cited,  in  opposition  to  the  president  of  the  council,  who  was  fain 
to  meet  it  by  the  sudden  production  of  certain  diplomatic  documents,  of 
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whicil  lie  skilfully  exaggerated  the  imponance  to  hU  case^  and  wliich  he 
r^fu^ed  lo  comiiiuiiicaU'  to  Ins  udversaries. 

The  struggle  w^s  approach  lug  its  c)o»g.  The  address  had,  indeed, 
become  tuodilied  by  certain  mlDlsteri^il  amendments;  but  titese  had  been 
so  siroMgly  contested,  hud  bt.'en  carried  with  such  extreme  difficuhy,  that 
the  fjll  of  the  cabiriei  was  no  longer  u  mutter  of  doubt  to  anyone.  One 
other  trmJ  remained :  the  parsigrnph  directed  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  eroM'ri  bad  not  y el  been  voted.  The  members  who  composed  the 
nii'tjonty  of  the  conimis^ion  had  a  meeting  on  the  subject,  at  which  M« 
Thiers  proposed  lo  modify  the  paragraph.  He  urged  upon  his  colleagues 
the  monarchicul  susceptibilities  of  the  Chamber,  the  necessity  of  consiutt- 
ing  tho^e  !>U5ceptLbilitie5t  the  danger  of  compromising  by  an  excess  of 
temerity  that  success  which  was  otherwii'e  certain.  And  his VLev^a  were 
approved  nf  by  all  but  M.Duvergier  de  Hauranne  and  M.  Guizot  The 
kuer  more  especially  was  indignant  at  the  idea  of  in  any  way  weaken* 
itig  the  attack.  Hurried  to  extremes  by  the  ex  cess  of  his  resentment, 
carried  to  a  pitch  of  excitement  which  knew  no  moderation,  even  for 
the  sake  of  succe^,  he  vehemently  controverted  the  opinion  advanced 
by  M.  Thiers^  hut  imavailingly.  He  WJts  on  the  point  of  desipair,  when, 
suddenly  M.  Oildon  Barrot*s  name  occurred  to  him:  **  M.Oditon  Barrol/* 
lie  snid,  '*  is  our  ally;  to  aher  the  arrunged  termi^  of  the  address,  without 
first  consulting  him,  is  nltogether  out  of  the  <]yestion/'  The  observation 
was  just ;  it  w*as  clearly  proper  to  seek  the  opinion  of  the  leader  of  the 
Guurkt;  and  M.  Guizot  congratuhted  himself  npon  his  lucky  thoughtj 
fi>r  he  held  it  as  cenaittf  that  \l.  Bar  rot  would  not  venture  to  show  him- 
self more  monorchical  than  he  did.  He  was  mistaken.  On  the  question 
being  put  to  him,  M.  Barrot  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  in  favour  of  a 
less  bitter,  a  les^s  menacing  form  of  paragraph.  An  amendment  isvas  ac- 
cordingly dr»wtt  up  ffsrihwith  aud  adopted ,  which  M.  Billault  was  to 
move  the  ne^it  day,  and  which  the  commission  was  to  accept.  But  in 
the  evening,  W.  Odilon  Barrot  having  mentioned  to  his  friends  what  had 
taken  place,  and  finding  they  disapproved  of  the  course  which  had  been 
agreed  upon,  the  amendment  was  abandoned,  and  the  usurpations  of  the 
royal  prerogative  were  attacked  a»  unceremoniously  as  M,  Onjzot  de- 
sired. 

However,  the  .'jpprehcnsions  of  M.  Thiers  were  not  destined  to  be  re- 
alised. On  the  fjnal  decision^  2i21  votes  adopted  the  modified  address. 
The  address  drawn  up  by  the  commission  was  supported  hy  208  mem- 
bers, and,  among  others,  by  the  Marquis  de  Dal  ma  lie,  son  of  Marshal 
Soult;  by  M,  de  Moruey,  Ihe  marshars  son-in4aw»  and  by  the  two  bro- 
tlieris  of  Cusimir  Perier*  The  ministry  felt  itself  lost.  But  still  the  king 
was  there,  encouraging  his  minibtprs,  exhorting  them  to  steady  j>ef seve- 
rance, calling  upon  them  not  to  abandon,  by  a  too  ready  submission  to 
the  Cliamber,  the  care  of  the  royal  prefogaiite.  If  was  determined  lo 
make  one  more  eHitrt.  The  electoral  body  might  be  seduced  or  iniimi- 
detect ;  or,  at  leasts  ll  was  thought  so,  and  the  Chamber  was  dissolved. 

The  arena  thus  thrown  opeti,  the  various  parties  rushed  into  it  pell* 
mell,  breaihlefe^s  with  t^xcitement  3nd  pnssiun.  Tt  was  a  scene  of  utter 
disorder,  of  unexampled  corruption,  of  nieasuieleae  vtolecice.    T^  ^^^^^ 
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its  enemies  and  live,  the  ministry  set  the  whole  country  in  commotion, 
every  possible  engine  at  work.  From  each  corner  of  France,  prefects 
and  sub-prefects  were  summoned  to  Paris,  and  forthwith  sent  back  to 
their  posts,  charged  with  electoral  firmans.  The  provinces  were  inun- 
dated with  ministerial  papers  distributed  with  a  prodigal  hand,  and  paid 
for  out  of  the  secret  service  money.  Promises,  menaces,  were  lavished 
in  every  direction.  M.  Persil,  president  of  the  mint  board,  had  joined 
the  coalition ;  his  deplorable  services  were  forgotten  ;  and  assailed  as  fac- 
tious by  the  Journal  des  Debats,  as  grasping  by  the  JPrcsse^  he  was  di»>  • 
missed  from  his  office  in  a  manner  as  sudden  as  it  was  offensive.  M. 
Bruley,  prefect  of  Tarn  and  Garonne,  denounced  at  head-quarters  as  a 
functionary  of  a  somewhat  too  independent  turn,  was  sent  for  to  Paris,  and 
on  his  way  passed  his  successor.  In  anticipation  of  the  elections,  the 
seats  were,  so  to  speak,  put  up  to  auction.  The  various  doubtful  dis- 
tricts, all  at  once,  had  granted  them  the  assistance  they  had  been  apply- 
ing for  at  the  hands  of  government,  whether  to  repair  a  church,  or  to 
finish  a  bridge,  or  to  found  a  hospital,  or  to  establish  a  public  library. 
Pamphlets,  paid  for  by  the  police,  issued  from  the  press  in  rapid  succes- 
sion ;  and,  to  adopt  a  contemporary  expression,  the  mails  tliat  each  dar 
quitted  Paris,  for  all  parts  of  France,  groaned  under  the  weight  of  the 
frightful  calumnies  and  falsehoods  with  which  they  were  laden.  A  for- 
midable system  of  the  most  slanderous  designation  assailed  every  person 
who  had  declared  against  ministers.  M.  Guizot  was  traduced  by  roeo 
who  had  been  his  nearest  friends.  The  sympathy  of  M.  Thiers  for  Queea 
Christina  was  made  the  subject  of  the  most  unworthy,  the  most  menda- 
cious remarks.  For  instance,  in  one  of  the  ministerial  journals,  there 
appeared  the  following  paragraph: — "At  the  late  ball,  given   by  Prince 

T ,  every  one  remarked  an  elegant  pearl  necklace  worn  by  Madame 

Thiers,  and  valued  at  50,000f.     It  was  generally  said  this  necklace  was 
presented  to  Madame  Thiers  by  the  Queen  of  Spain." 

On  its  part,  too,  the  coalition  was  no  less  active  in  agitating,  stirring 
up,  inflaming  the  country.  In  opposition  to  the  Jacqueminot  committee, 
which  supported  ministers,  several  coalition  committees  were  formed, 
corresponding  to  the  various  parties  mixed  together  in  the  coalition; 
namely,  the  Doctrinaire  committee,  composed  of  MM.  Guizot,  Persil, 
Duchatel,  Joseph  Perier,  de  Remusat,  Raguel-L^pine,  Jaubert,  Duver- 
gier  de  Hauranne ;  the  Ccntrc'Ganche  committee ;  composed  of  MM. 
Thiers,  Berger,  Boudet,  Caumartin,  Mathieu  de  la  Redone,  Cochin,  de 
Dalinatie,  Ganneron,  Gouin,  Muteau,  Sapey ;  the  Gauche  committee, 
consisting  of  MM.  Barrot,  Chambolle,  Clauzel,  Tracy,  Isainbert,  Guyet- 
Desfontaines,  Demarcy ;  and,  besides  these,  there  was  a  Select  committee, 
consisting  of  the  chiefs  of  the  coalition,  and  destined  to  impress  upon 
its  proceedings  a  unity  of  action. 

Hither  all  the  information  collected  on  behalf  of  the  party  was  for- 
warded as  soon  as  acquired ;  here  took  place,  between  men  once  rivals, 
once  more  or  less  hostile  to  each  other,  a  singular  interchange  of  good 
words  and  good  offices:  this  was  the  focus  of  frivolous  desires,  of  jealous 
passions.  How  gloriously  would  their  long  cherished  hopes  be  crowned 
if  they  were  successful  1     How  great  their  shame  and  discomfiture  if 
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Ihej  fnited  ?  Btit  Timong  ihem  nt)»  in  activity,  in  fiery  iseal,  in  rnctioui 
I  energy^  in  I  he  wild  excUemtnt  of  combined  anger  and  ambition,  none 
equalled  M.  Guizot  **  AuMere  iniriguanr  was  a  term  applied  lo  him  by 
M.  de  J,utcviiche,  a  writer  of  the  pcriodj  a  man  of  sparkling  wit,  of  infle?ti^ 
ble  probii}' ;  and  the  expression  had  been  at  once  taken  up  by  M.  Guizoi's 

Iiiiemici^,  and  repeated  from  mauth  to  mouth.  A  nrsirtyr,  in  iiict,  to  his 
wwn  su'dling  pride,  (he  sb?e  of  the  most  tmrulj  passions  of  the  soul, 
ll  one  time,  addrej^sing  himself  to  those  friends  who  stiil  retained  any 
Mice,  M.  Vivien  for  nistiince,  he  called  npon  them  lo  strike  the  public 
Bind  by  the  idai  of  a  collective  and  haughty  resignation  of  their  posts; 
pt  another  time,  he  chid  the  scruples  of  M.  Barrot,  alarmed  at  I  he  co- 
operation of  legitimists;  at  another  time^  passion  furrowing  his  forehead, 
his  eye  glaring  with  hatred,  he  ejtclaimed  to  liis  too  I  mud  allies  :  **  Above 
111  things  do  tioi  omit  to  raike  rhe  prefects  afraid »  Let  them  perl'ectJy 
|fiderstand,  thai  lo- morrow,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  victorious^  and — in* 
legible," 

Committees  had,  after  the  example  set  by  Fa  115,  been  formed  in  almost 

lery  town  m  Fratice ;  and  it  was  necessary,  by  itu posing  demonstrations, 

keep  «p  the  energies  of  these  oommjiiees,  at  the  same  lime  lo  retain 

kn impaired  their  dis^irust  of  ilie  government,     h  was  necessary,  more- 

?er,  ihut  the  coalition  should  noi  have  the  air  of  a  conspiracy.     The 

biefs,  accordingly,  determined  to  continue  by  open  fighting  the  war  ibey 

id  commenced  by  an  midtrhand  attack.     Public  declarations,  regular 

Bani(i*8ioes  again iri  the  cabinet,  were  addressed  to  Ajx  by  JVL  Thiers,  to 

"'tiny  by  M.  Odiloii  Barrot,  to  Sancerre  by  M,  Duvergier  de  IJauranne, 

Pipoleou* Vendee  by  M*  Chainbolle.  to  Lisieux  by  JVI.  Gujzot.     The 

latter  did  more;  and  as  the  minisicrialist?,  in  order  10  create  alarm, 

attecied  to  call  t)ie  coalition  the  war  fiiction,  he  wrote  to  M.  Leroy-Ueau- 

licu  a  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  in  which  he  expressed 

himself  re&pectiog  peace  in  these  terms  : 

'*  Peace  may  be  compromised  in  two  ways: 

'  By  a  feeble,  undignilud  policy,  calctilateed  io  wound  the  national 
lonour; 
**  By  a  short*«ighted,  unskilful  policy,  managing  the  business  of  the 
[ate  inefficienlly^ 

France  ts  susceptible,  extremely  susceptible  as  to  the  dignity  of  Her 

utional  existence,  and  of  her  position  In  the  world »     'Tis  a  bappy  cir- 

Bumslancc  that  she  i^  so.     Public,  popular  susceptibility,  ihoi  sudden 

slectric  feelings  somewhat  blind  at  limes,  but   pcmerful  and   devoted,  is 

lie  honour,  the  greatne^^s  of  democratic  communities:  is  that  whereby, 

le^ptte  their  itkconsistencies  and  weaknesses,  they  raise  diemeelves  erect, 

Ind  make  the  world  refround,  as  soon  as  that  inspiring  chord  is  touched. 

l*et  the  government  be  assured  of  ihia:  the  people   may,  for  a  linve,  ap- 

leaf  inert»  indifli?rent ;  and,  all  of  a  sudden,  arouse  itself  with  a  gigantic 

Qt^veinent,  which  ^hall  disturb  all   things  around.     You   love  peace ; 

lou  desire  to  retain  peace-     Take  heed  ihpu,  great  hoed  to  tbe  national 

li^nity  :  give  to  it  satisfaction  and  security*     If  it   seem  in  dtinbt,  if  il 

pern  uneajsy,  you  may  itt  once  feci  uneasy  as  to  pe^ce.     The  blessings 

^f  peace  are  great  and  pleasant ;  but  a  free  euunUy  will  not  coiueivi^C«^i 
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any  length  of  time,  to  purchase  them  at  the  cost  of  moral  sofieiing  and 
grievous  uneasiness. 

**  Besides,  how  convenient,  how  strengthening  to  a  government  to 
place  itself  in  sympathizing  accord  with  the  national  pride,  to  make  of  it 
a  shield  of  defence !  How  many  difficulties  it  may  avoid,  how  maoj 
questions  satisfactorily  solve  by  this  simple  means  !  On  every  occasion, 
at  every  instant,  the  strangers  with  whom  you  have  to  do  are  obserring 
you,  are  feeling  your  pulse.  So  long  as  they  find  you  firm,  stout,  uo- 
bending,  they  will  measure,  they  will  put  a  check  upon  their  words  and 
their  actions ;  they  will  look  twice  before  they  get  up  a  dispute,  before 
they  run  a  chance  against  you.  But  if  they  see  you,  if  thej  feel  joa 
timid,  irresolute,  with  a  tendency  to  evade  the  questions,  to  yield,  think 
you  they  will  give  you  better  terms,  that  they  will  treat  you  with  more 
consideration  ?  Far  from  it :  they  will  be  pressing,  arbitrary  ;  they  will 
make  no  concessions;  they  will  lend  no  aid  to  the  amicable  settlement 
of  your  affairs.  And  peace,  laden  as  it  would  thus  be,  with  embarrass- 
ment, with  difficulty,  with  vexation,  with  annoyances,  would  become 
more  and  more  inconvenient,  more  and  more  difficult  to  retain,  and 
would  at  length  be  imminently  endangered,  despite  all  you  had  done  to 
preserve  it." 

High-minded  language,  and  very  different  from  what  we  were  destined 
to  hear  from  M.  Guizot,  at  a  later  period,  when  he  had  become  minuter 
for  foreign  affairs. 

Suddenly,  from  the  very  midst  of  all  these  confused  clamours,  there 
arose  an  imposing  voice :  in  an  address  to  the  electors  of  Vitry,  M. 
Royer  Collard  formally  condemned  the  coalition,  a  circumstance  pro- 
ductive of  immense  delight  to  the  court,  and  of  equal  indignation  to  the 
opposition.  M.  Royer  Collard,  hitherto  respected  by  all  parties,  now 
became  a  mark  for  the  most  envenomed  attacks.  Envy,  it  is  said,  had 
entered  his  heart ;  the  superiority  of  M.  Guizot,  his  former  disciple, 
was  too  much  for  him  to  bear. 

Thus,  old  opinions  unsettled  or  abandoned;  old  friendships  severed; 
the  enemies  of  yesterday  the  allies  of  to-day ;  the  opposition  seeking 
power  with  furious  energy ;  the  ministry  resorting  to  the  extremest 
measures  of  violence  and  corruption  to  retain  it;  society  agitated  bj 
the  shock  of  a  thousand  personal  and  party  passions ;  the  same  men,  who 
had  gone  all  lengths  in  the  assertion  of  excessive  order,  now  going  all 
lengths  in  the  spirit  of  faction ;  authority  compromised  and  degraded 
by  the  conduct  of  others,  and  by  its  own  misdirection ;  insult  become 
the  weapon  used  on  both  sides ;  the  administration  given  up  to  pillage 
and  malversation ;  and  royalty  looking  on  with  anxious  gaze  at  the  chaos 
raging  beneath  and  around  it ;  such  was  the  spectacle  now  presented  by 
the  monarchical  regime  established  of  late  years  in  France,  when  thus 
lef\  to  itself. 

Here  was  the  subject  of  bitter  satisfaction,  of  cutting  sarcasm  to  the 
Republicans,  spectators  of  all  these  miserable  complications.  In  a 
pamphlet  which  he  published  under  the  title  of  Etat  de  la  Question^  M. 
de  Cormenin  exclaimed : — **  France  demands  the  government  of  the 
country  by  the  country.    The  court  desires  the  personal  government  of 
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the  king.    The  rcault  of  the  one  is  order  aotl  liberty  ;  of  Ihe  other,  a 
revoltitiDn.     That  la  the  stale  of  the  question.^' 

Meantime,  the  decisive  hour  was  approaching.  At  Parts,  the  electoral 
success  of  the  coalition  w^s  immense;  of  the  iweke  colleges,  thej  car* 
ried  eight,  by  the  election  of  iMM.  Garmeron,  Eusebe,  Salverte,  Legeniilf 
Carnot,  Moreau^  Galis,  Cachin,  and  Garnon ;  and  the  ministry^  four 
only,  by  the  election  of  MM*  JaequeminoLj  Jacques  Lefebvre,  Beudin^ 
and  Laurent  de  Jussieut  In  the  departments,  the  results  were  equally 
favourable  to  the  coalition. 

To  ihe  attacks  wilh  which  the  Mole  nrinislry  were  now,  all  at  once,  at- 
sailed,  from  so  many  quarters,  were  added  those  of  the  legitimist  party, 
M>  de  Genoude^  in  the  Gazette  de  France,  more  especially  harassed  the 
igovernment. 

Ad  milted  into  the  priesthofwJ,  after  having  been  married,  M.  de  Ge* 
nouJe  partook  at  once  of  the  priest  and  tlte  layman.  As  characteristics 
of  the  former,  he  possessed  the  composed  demeanour,  the  calm  darings 
the  passions  undei  command,  the  tenacity  of  purpose ;  but  he  took  no 
heed  to  petty  ceremonies;  made  no  point  of  intolerance;  and  adapted 
himself,  without  scruple,  to  the  usages  of  ordinary  society.  A  strange 
mixture,  constituting  him  a  singular  character,  and  which  was  observable 
also  in  his  costume — half  frock  coat,  half  cassock.  His  manners  were 
unctuous,  his  words  honeyed  ;  but  in  the  insinuating  enpression  of  his 
look,  there  was  no  lack  of  firmness;  his  whole  physiognomy  bespoke 
resolution,  though  habitually  softened  by  a  pleasing  smile.  He  made  it 
his  study,  indeed,  to  gi^'e  himself  the  exterior  of  moderation^  His  poll* 
ticel  writings,  always  ingenious,  always  subtle,  were,  in  generali  quite 
free  from  coarseness;  and  he  excelled  in  embarrassing  hia  adversaries 
wilh  long  quotations;  with  apt  illustrations  and  analogies  ;  wilh  aophiama 
cleverly  put;  with  hi^  smooth,  tranquil  attacks,  his  theological  di£Lieciic9H» 
The  revolution  of  July  having;  htid  bare  the  blunders  of  ibe  Restoration^ 
go  often  denounced  by  M,  de  Genoude,  he  had  availed  himself  of  the 
circumstance  to  obtaiti  inlllaenceover  the  legitimists,  whom,  while  treat* 
ing  their  prejudices  without  the  slightest  ceremony,  he  \ed  with  a  vigour- 
oys  hind.  If  he  ever  gave  way  to  violence,  it  was  towards  his  own 
party ;  with  reference  to  the  democratic  party,  whose  favour  he  eagerly 
desired  to  concentrate  upon  himself,  towards  whom  he  felt  drawn  by  a 
secret*  but  strong  tendency,  nothing  could  exceed  the  courtesy  and 
Itention  with  which,  on  all  occastonSf  he  treated  them.  He  wos  ever 
aaking  advances  to  the  republican  leaders,  combating  their  refusals^ 
Endeavouring  to  disarm  their  diiitrust,  pursuing  them,  whether  they 
ronld  or  no,  and  aflirming  himself  more  desirous  of  their  esteem  than 
^  that  of  the  first  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Never  was  there  a  man  who 
knew^  better  than  he  liow  to  turn  every  thing  to  account.  He  had  a 
bewspnper  at  his  disposal,  and,  from  calculation,  he  made  it  the  echo  of 
\e  praises  which  his  partisans  addressed  to  him.  Turned  into  ridicule 
kjr  his  enemies,  he  made  a  boast  of  the  very  ridicule  thut  was  cast  upon 
plni,  ^nd  thus  dtsconcerted  sarcasm  by  braving  it :  so  that  he  converted 
apparent  obstacle  into  an  addditional  means^  making  insult  and  abuse 
ta  his  renown.     Ue  proaeetited  his  aims  wilh  indefatigable 
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perseverance,  through  law-suits,  invective,  scorn,  failare  after  failore. 
When  everybody  thought  him  thoroughly  beaten  he  rose  again  all  of  a 
sudden,  erect,  smiling,  stately.  The  day  afler  an  unquestionable  defeat 
he  loudly  proclaimed  himself  victorious.  He  gave  out  as  his  allies  men 
who  haughtily  rejected  his  alliance,  and  was  quite  ready  to  prove  to  them 
that  they  were  devoted  to  him.  He  was,  in  a  word,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  the  most  various,  the  most  curious  men  of  his  time. 

Possessed  of  an  acute  understanding,  he  thoroughly  comprehended 
that,  between  Henry  V.  and  the  people,  there  was  an  entire  past  to 
conceal,  or  rather  to  destroy  ;  and  he  accordingly  did  not'  hesitate  to 
proclaim  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  ;  but  with  a 
restriction  which  neutralized  the  principle.  For,  according  to  him,  the 
sovereignty  should  be  composed,  in  its  essence,  of  the  rights  of  the 
nations  and  of  those  of  the  king,  without  its  being  possible  to  either  of 
these  two  powers  to  deny  the  legitimacy  of  the  other ;  or,  in  other  words, 
M.  de  Genoude  was  exercising  his  ingenuity  to  unite  in  a  chimerical,  a 
monstrous  combination,  his  monarchical  tendencies,  and  the  views 
which  his  able  mind  had  adopted  from  the  democratic  principle.  Fur- 
ther, he  only  admitted  election  in  two  degrees,  a  sure  mode  of  re-estab- 
lishing in  full  vigour,  the  great  local  influences,  the  influences  of  wealth 
and  of  the  Church.  The  result  of  all  this  was  that  M.  de  Genoude 
found  himself  rejected,  both  by  the  republicans,  to  whom  his  character 
of  party-man  was  subject  of  suspicion,  and  by  such  of  the  legitimists  as 
had  remained  faithful  to  the  worship  of  absolute  monarchy.  But  be 
none  the  less,  went  on  his  way,  wearing  out  the  ministers  of  1830  with 
his  pertinacious  hatred,  his  inexhaustible  pen. 

The  cabinet  of  the  15th  of  April  could  hardily  resist  such  continuous 
assaults :  its  last  hour  approached,  and  unfortunately  it  was  coincident 
with  the  ominous  success  of  the  negotiations  carried  on  at  London,  on 
the  subject  of  Belgian  nationality. 

We  have  described  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Twenty-four  Articles; 
its  spirit,  its  aim.  In  surrendering  to  Holland  Venloo,  Maestricht,  the 
right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  it  partly 
raised  again  the  barrier  which,  in  1815,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  bad 
constructed  against  us,  and  which,  in  1830,  the  September  days  had 
thrown  down.  The  French  government  ought,  therefore,  never  to  have 
subscribed  to  such  a  treaty;  or,  having  committed  the  blunder  of  doing 
so,  it  should  have  held  it  a  point  of  honour  and  duty  to  seize  every  legi- 
timate occasion  of  repairing  it. 

What  was  the  position  of  things?  In  1832,  Belgium  had  accepted 
the  treaty  of  the  Twenty-four  Articles;  but  with  a  cry  of  despair,  and 
calling  upon  Europe  to  bear  witness  of  the  violence  done  to  her  weak- 
ness. It  was,  moreover,  perfectly  understood  that  she  accepted  it  only 
on  three  conditions:  the  first,  that  her  nationality  should  be  unanimously 
recognized  by  the  contracting  powers ;  the  second,  that  the  contract 
should  bind  the  five  great  courts;  the  third,  that  it  was  binding  on  the 
Dutch  as  well  as  on  the  Belgians.  Now  of  these  three  conditions  not 
one  had  been  fulfilled. 

France  and  England  alone,  among  the  contracting  powers,  had  frankly 
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recognized  and  sancticmed  the  Belgian  revolmiont  by  sending  minislers 
to  Brussels,  Austria  and  Prassia  had  only  ehargds-d' affaires  ihere; 
Russia  sent  no  representative. 

In  the  second  pince,  the  treity  of  the  Twenty-four  Articles  had  never 
had^  even  in  the  iniention  of  the  powers  that  signed  it,  the  diaracier  of 
an  inviolable,  deiinitive  contract;  and  the  proof  iS;  that  Austria^  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  far  from  applying  liieir  hands  to  the  execution  of  tlie  orders 
of  the  Conference,  had,  on  the  contrary,  encouraged  William  in  his  re- 
sistance, and  had  openJy  refused  their  sanction  to  the  siege  of  Antwerp; 
a  further  proof  is,  that  after  the  eiege  of  Antwerp,  France  and  England 
stopped  short,  not  daring  lo  carry  coercive  measures  further,  and  leaving 
the  c{uestion  undecided.  One  thing,  a  I  any  rate,  left  no  doubl  on  this 
matter;  namely,  tJie  terms  of  the  convention  of  May,  J 833,  which  estab^ 
lished  a  provisional  stale  of  things:  "The  high  conlracting  powers  pledge 
themselves  to  take  into  their  consideration,  without  delay,  the  de^nitive 
treaty  which  shall  fix  the  relation  between  Belgium  and  the  dominions 
of  his  majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,"  It  was  then  avowed  that 
the  treaty  of  the  Twenty-four  Articfes  was  not  definitive* 

King  William,  on  his  pan,  regarded  it  as  so  little  binding  upon  him- 
self, that  his  refusal  to  comply  with  il  lasted  seven  years. 

Thus  Belgium  had  three  peremptory  motives  for  believing  itself  freed 
from  the  consequences  of  an  acceptance,  which,  w^e  say  it  once  again, 
was  on  its  part  but  a  pamful  homage  rendered  by  weakness  to  force. 

And  the  cause  of  Belgium  was  the  more  sacred,  inasmuch  as  the 
people  of  Luxembourg  and  Limbourg  considered  themselves  Belgians ; 
inasmuch  as  they  desired  to  remain  Belgians;  had  representatives  in  the 
two  chambers,  and  ex'en  in  Leopold's  council ;  had  taken  up  arms  in 
1830  for  the  separation  of  the  two  countries;  and  inasmuch  as  it  was 
proposed  to  place  them  at  the  mercy  of  a  sovereign  M^hom  they  had 
beaten  and  insulted,  and  to  bend  the  necks  of  Cathobcs  under  a  Pro- 
testant yoke. 

So  then,  the  necessity  of  freeing  the  frontiers  of  France  from  the  in- 
sulting surveillance  exercised  over  them ;  the  right  resulting  from  tlie 
non-peHormance  of  a  contract  essentially  synallagmaiic;  honour,  just icej 
human tiy,  all  made  it  the  duty  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  to  negotiate 
the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  the  Twenly-four  Articles, 

Nothing  of  the  kind  was  done.  The  cabinet  contented  itself  with 
solicitiug  a  reduction  of  the  financial  burdens  imposed  on  Belgium, 
which  was  readily  granted,  the  Confereiice  laying  a  stress  only  on  the 
terriforial  clauses  of  the  treaty,  because  it  was  through  them  il  inflicted 
a  wound  on  France, 

It  is  true  that,  in  1833,  Belgian  diplomacy  had  committed  the  miskke 
of  invoking  the  validity  of  the  famous  act  against  which  Belgium  pro- 
tested in  1839.  But  did  this  mistake  annul  the  reasons  deducible  from 
national  interests,  from  rights  equity,  and  the  higher  principles  of  morality, 
by  which  French  diplomacy  ought  to  shape  lis  conduct?  Were  the  inha- 
bitants of  Lu%einboufg  and  Liuibourg  llie  less  Belgians?  And  was  the 
French  government  the  ieea  godty  for  taktog  part  m  the  plot  that  dis- 
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posed  of  them,  without  their  consent,  despite  and  in  defiance  of  their 
wishes  and  interests? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  King  William  having  at  last  resolved  to  accept  the 
treaty,  Belgium  was  called  on  to  submit.  Her  grief  and  indignation  may 
be  imagined.  For  a  moment,  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  she  would  seek 
her  safety,  or,  at  least,  her  honour,  in  measures  of  heroic  despair.  The 
minister  of  finance  applied  to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  for  autho- 
rity to  levy  six  months  land-tax  in  advance.  In  anticipation  of  the  pos- 
sible, or,  rather,  probable  event  of  war,  Scrzynecki,  the  Polish  genenl, 
was  thought  of.  But  Belgium,  like  France,  had  to  reckon  with  passions 
altogether  Carthaginian.  The  commercial  men  of  Antwerp,  Liege,  and 
Brussels,  failed  not  to  represent,  in  addresses  put  forward  with  deplorable 
courage,  that  war  would  have  the  effect  of  destroying  credit,  paralyzing 
trade,  closing  the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  shutting  up  the  Scheldt,  putting 
Ostend  and  the  coast  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  sequestrating  Belgian 
vessels  and  their  cargoes.  This  was  evidently  a  mean  and  petty  prudence 
William  had  practised  the  greater  and  truer  prudence,  when  for  seren 
years  he  defied  the  Conference  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  dictates,  at 
the  cost  of  involving  all  Europe  in  war.  But  mercantile  egotism  sees 
neither  so  far  nor  so  clearly. 

It  must,  however,  be  owned  that  one  thing  seemed  to  justify  the  Bel- 
gian traders ;  namely,  the  demeanour  of  France.  "  Dare  jou  saj," 
cried  the  merchants  of  Antwerp  to  their  opponents,  "  that  if  we  draw  the 
sword,  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  will  protect  usY  That  is  not  all: 
will  you  dare  to  affirm  that  it  will  not  join  our  oppressors  against  us  T 

It  was  on  the  18th  of  February,  1839,  that  M.Theux,  Belgian  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs,  moved  in  the  House  of  Representatives  the  accep- 
tance of  the  fatal  treaty,  whilst  the  crowd  were  gathering  thickly,  and 
grumbling  out  of  doors.  The  reading  of  the  treaty  was  scarcely  ended, 
when  the  rage  of  its  opponents  broke  out.  "Wretched  men,"  cried  M 
Dumortier,  addressing  the  ministers,  "  do  you  not  see  that  it  is  throngl 
your  fault  that  Belgium  is  led  to  shame  and  mischief?  What  can  bare 
induced  you  to  such  an  act  of  pusillanimity  ?  Where  are  those  forces 
that  are  preparing  to  overwhelm  our  country,  to  invade  Belgium  ?  If 
your  intention  was  to  yield  to  degrading  conditions,  why  did  you  pot 
into  the  king's  mouth  the  words  perseverance  and  courage,  that  found 
ready  echoes  in  our  hearts?  Perseverance!  you  have  none.  Courage! 
you  will  never  have  any." 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1839,  after  tumultuous  discussions,  the  Bel- 
gian Chamber  adopted,  by  a  majority  of  fifty-eight  votes  to  forty-two,  the 
fratricidal  law  presented  to  it.  M.  Gcndebien  delivered  his  vote  in  these 
terms  :  "  No,  no,  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  times  no  !  for  so 
many  Belgians  sacrificed."  And,  quitting  the  hall,  he  hastened  to  write 
a  letter,  in  which  he  renounced  his  seat  as  a  representative. 

Before  the  discussion,  three  members,  MM.  Ernst,  d'Huart,  and  de 
Merode,  had  sacrificed  their  portfolios  to  the  honourable  conviction,  that 
Belgium  ought  not  to  give  way  to  threats,  however  it  might  be  doomed 
to  succumb  to  force.  As  for  the  senate,  it  lost  no  time  in  ratifying  the 
sentence  pronounced  against  the  nationality  of  Belgium. 
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It  is  a  Gomfpriing  ihougbt^ — and  let  posterity  remember  it  1 — ^thc  sound 
poftion  of  ihe  French  people  was  more  affected  by  the  misfortunes  of 
Belgium  than  by  our  ov(  el  And  what  generous  goul  but  would  revolt 
agumti  such  jn^enl  parlitioua^  in  which  we  sec  poterUates  adjudicating 
upon  the  property  of  nations,  and  distributing  among  thernsdves  liead^ 
of  meui  hke  so  many  heads  of  cattle  1 

This  bst  triumph  of  monarchical  diplomacy  fnt lowed  hut  a  few  days 
after  the  fall  of  the  French  ministry,  which  liad  taken  upon  itself  the 
mebncholy  responsibility  of  that  consummalion.  The  M0I6  cabinet 
resigned  on  die  3th  of  March,  ]831>. 

It  tiad  existed  nearly  two  yearn,  from  April  15,  1637,  to  March  S^ 
163^.  Its  existence  had  been  marked  at  home  by  the  amnesty,  abroad 
by  the  evacuation  of  Ancona,  and  the  imposition  of  the  treaty  of  the 
Tweniy^four  Articles  on  Belgium.  Il  had  also  striven  lo  calm  extreme 
parties  by  dint  of  clemency,  and  Europe  by  dint  of  submissiveness, 
hoping  to  pass  its  days  aloof  from  glory,  and  from  the  cares  of  true  great- 
ness^ Bui  it  had  not  perceived  thai  a  terrible  and  implacable  contest 
would  break  out  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  I  he  throne,  as  soon  as 
tliose  two  rival,  and  in  reality  hostile  powers,  should  have  ceased  to  be 
assailed  by  common  dangt-rsp  In  fact,  no  sooner  was  the  bourgeoisie 
delivered  from  ihe  fear  of  insurrecUons  and  of  war,  ihan  it  began  to  be 
afraid  of  royalty.  Then  were  made  manifest  the  inherent  defects  of  the 
system  so  foolishly  called  the  balance  of  powers)*  A  coiiiinuous  cry  was 
set  against  the  personal  goveniment  of  I^niit  Philippe ;  parliamentary 
prerogative  everywhere  found  writers  to  ^injicaie  it,  and  converted  into 
tribunes  men  who  until  then  had  been  fanatical  in  the  opposite  extreme. 
M*  Mole  and  his  colleague  were  denoanced  as  tlie  king's  secretaries, 
and  pliant  tools  ;  and  the  lustres  lighted  for  the  marriage  of  the  prince 
royal  were  not  yet  extinguished,  when  the  head  of  the  bourgeoisie,  wlio 
had  made  himself  the  restorer  of  Versailles^  was  called  lo  account  fur  his 
tendency  to  recommence  the  career  of  absolute  monarchy.  We  have 
seen  how  general  and  vehement  was  the  movement  To  humiliate  the 
khig^  10  punish  him  for  his  preferences,  to  fetter  his  actions,  and  reduce 
him^  in  a  word,  to  the  condition  of  an  automaton  mouarch,  men  who 
had  vowed  everlasting  hatred  to  each  other  suddenly  became  recoiicikdi 
and  made  it  their  honour  lo  fight  under  the  same  banners*  80  much 
was  this  the  case,  that  riot  found  its  way  from  the  streets  into  the  parlia* 
meni.  The  coalition,  it  is  true,  vvas  made  up  of  many  vanities  morufied; 
ambitions  disappointed;  private  interests  damaged;  in  a  word*  of  petty 
passions:  but  il  could  not  have  moved  the  electoral  body  to  such  a 
degree,  il  could  not  have  been  everywhere  triumphant,  if  the  watchword 
it  adopted  had  Dot  accorded  with  a  general  and  deeply-rooted  feeling  in 
the  breasts  of  the  bourgeoisie.  And  what  was  ihai  watchword  t  Hatred 
to  prrsanai  ^ovemmejii !  To  resist  an  attack  thai  came  from  ttie  domi- 
nant class  itsetl^  M.  Mole  and  his  colleagues  had  but  one  means 
at  command ;  namely,  corruption.  They  employed  it  with  a  sort  of 
frenzy,  yet  it  failed  lliem.  They  fell»  therefore,  leaving  authority  com- 
promisedi  tlie  sources  of  cleeiion  poisoned,  the  Chamber  in  cbuUilioDi 
royally  naked  lo  its  foes,  the  bourgeoisie  uX  once  intoM(^^M^4  '^\A « 
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barrassed  with  its  victory :  natural  and  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
antagonism  of  the  monarchical  and  elective  principles.  For,  to  unite 
against  common  dangers  and  afterwards  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces,  is 
the  natural  destiny  of  two  rival  powers  confronted  together. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

What  has  gone  before  proves  that  the  French  bourgeoisie  would  on 
no  conditions  consent  to  be  enslaved  by  royalty.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  fain  have  enslaved  its  rival ;  but  the  reader  is  about  to  see  what 
was  its  impotence  in  this  respect.  Thus,  under  these  two  aspects  will 
stand  forth  to  view  the  absurdity  of  the  system  which  places  a  king  and 
a  legislative  assembly  face  to  face  with  each  other.  We  feel  it  necessary 
to  point  out  the  conclusion  beforehand,  in  order  to  explain  how  it  is  we 
have  been  able  to  enter  without  disgust  upon  the  investigation  of  the 
intrigues  to  which  the  fall  of  the  Mole  cabinet  gave  rise.  To  the  states- 
man and  the  philosopher,  the  lessons  of  history  are  not  less  Taluable  when 
she  stoops  than  when  she  soars. 

The  coalition  having  been  formed  by  the  temporary  alliance  of  the  doc- 
trinaires, the  Left  Centre,  and  the  Lefl,  its  leaders  were,  of  course, Guizot, 
Thiers,  and  Odilon  Bar  rot.  Now  there  were  three  most  important  posts 
in  the  government :  the'  ministry  of  the  interior,  that  of  foreign  affiiirs, 
and  the  presidency  of  the  JDhamberj  the  question  was,  should  one  of 
these  be  given  to  Guizot,  another  to  Thiers,  and  the  third  to  Odilon 
Barrot?  Nothing  appeared  more  reasonable,  and  M.  Guizot  had  no 
thought  of  any  other  arrangement. 

But  the  leader  of  the  doctrinaire  party  was  still  a  dangerous  man  in  the 
eyes  of  the  members  of  the  Left  They  knew  him  to  be  indiflferent  in 
matters  of  policy,  ready  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  most  opposite 
states  of  things,  and  capable  even  of  passing  into  the  service  of  the  roval 
prerogative,  and  then  making  a  haughty  parade  of  his  fickleness,  and 
glorying  in  his  defection.  Already  they  beheld  in  him  the  king's  violent 
and  imperious  slave,  and  they  thought  of  Strafford  fiercely  upholding  and 
serving  the  despotism  of  Charles  L,  after  having  been  its  equally  tierce 
opponent.  Besides,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
office,  M.  Guizot  would  bestow  all  the  places  at  his  disposal  upon  his 
friends ;  and  this  was  a  matter  of  serious  moment  to  certain  friends  of 
Odilon  Barrot,  who  were  bent  on  having  their  own  share  in  the  good 
things  of  office. 

Did  M.  Thiers  strive  to  keep  up  these  bickerings  in  order  to  weaken 
an  influence  that  seemed  formidable  to  his  ambition  ?  The  fact  has 
since  been  alleged  against  him,  but  unjustly.  His  only  fault  as  regarded 
M.  Guizot,  was  that  he  did  not  use  his  ascendancy  over  the  members  of 
the  Lefl  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  wholly  forego  their  preju- 
dices. A  first  meeting  of  Barrot's  friends  having  been  called,  Thiers 
appeared  in  it,  and  argued  with  warmth  and  sincerity,  that  it  would  be 
neither  prudent  nor  equitable  to  refuse  Guizot  a  share  in  the  advantages 
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of  R  victory  towards  whicli  he  had  co-operated*  And  yet  he  did  not  go 
the  length  of  clnimmg  the  mmisiry  of  the  interior  for  the  leader  of  the 
doeirmaircs.  The  meeiing  were  perplexed  and  uncertain  what  lo  do* 
At  last  it  was  determined,  that  the  port tfiuitle  o^  puhhc  ingirucljon  should 
be  offered  to  Guizot,  and  if  he  was  con  lent  with  it  he  should  he  &upjKTrted 
by  the  Left. 

Exulting  in  a  success  on  which  he  had  scarcely  reckoned,  Thiers 
hJisiened  to  cocnmunicate  it  lo  Guiatot ;  but  the  latter,  insiend  of  rejoicing 
al  the  good  news,  regarded  il  as  an  instil Ij  and  intimated  his  intention  to 
resent  it  openly. 

An  interview  which  was  to  be  decisive,  was  therefore  arranged  be- 
twet!n  M,  Barrot^  aecnmpanjed  by  MM,  Havjn  and  Chamholle;  M. 
Tliiers,  accompanied  by  MiVLMathieu  de  !a  R^dote  and  Roger,  and  JVl. 
Guixot,  whose  friends  on  the  laccaiion  were  MM.  Duvergier  de  Hau- 
rannc  and  Kemusat, 

The  discussion  began  with  warmth  on  one  side,  and  grave  earnestness 
on  the  other*  Guis&ot,  being  pressed  to  consent  to  a  compromiae  which 
would  remove  all  difliculties,  declared  that  lie  could  not  accept  the 
secondary  post  alloiled  to  hrm  without  snffering  his  party  to  be  dis- 
credited and  inauUed  in  his  person.  M.  Chambolle  then  endeavoured,  in 
a  very  ingenious  and  cogent  speech,  lo  make  htm  lower  his  pretensions; 
What  was  ho  afraid  of  I  That  his  influence  in  the  council  won  Id  be  too 
weak  if  he  held  only  the  port tfruilir  of  public  inf^truction  ?  But  a  min- 
ister's importance  depends  lese  on  the  special  rank  he  fills  in  the  admin- 
istration, than  on  his  personal  weight  and  his  talents.  Would  M.  Guizot, 
as  simply  minister  of  public  instryciioii^  be  the  less  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  one  of  the  most  considerable  men  in  the  cabinet  ?  AViih  no  one 
should  »uch  an  apprehension  have  less  weight  than  with  him,  who  had 
already  filled  the  p*tst  now  offered  him,  and  had  done  so  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  attiact  ail  men^s  nttention.  If  the  iiiinisiry  of  the  interior  was 
refused  him,  it  was  by  no  means  with  atiy  inteniion  of  slighting  him. 
But  was  it  just  lo  exact  of  the  many  friends  of  MM.  Thiers  and  Barrot 
that  they  should  surrender  up  the  council  of  atate,  the  prefectures,  sub^ 
prefectures,  and  the  really  political  posts  to  the  leader  of  the  dt^cirinaire 
party,  a  party  which  did  not  reckon  more  than  thirty  members  in  the 
Chamber,  and  which  he!  J  out  of  doors  no  other  place  than  that  of  its 
old  unpopularity  t 

To  these  arguments  respectfully  urged  by  M,  Chambolle,  M.  Guizot 
replied  by  a  proposal  extremely  embarrassing  to  his  adversaries,  "If 
M.  Odilon  Barrot,"  he  said,  **  desires  the  ministry  of  the  interior  for 
himself,  I  yield  to  him  on  condition  that  he  will  give  me  the  presidency 
of  the  Chamber  instead.  Is  this  asking  too  much?  The  coalitiot*  has 
three  leaders,  and  T  am  one  of  them:  iliere  are  three  great  posts  to  be 
filled,  and  I  only  ask  for  that  one  which  neither  M.  Barrot  nor  M, 
Thiers  will  have.     What  can  be  fairer  t" 

M.  de  R**  ma  sat  next  expatiated  very  eloquently  on  the  danger  of 
breaking  up  the  coalition ,  He  showed  that  the  eneroachmrtita  **f  the 
royal  prerogative  could  only  be  stopped  by  n  strict  alliance  bt^tween 
BciTot.  Guizol,  ajid  Thiers  :  that  this  alliance  once  broken,  the  CVmmV^\ 
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would  soon  be  brought  into  utter  subjection ;  that  in  presence  of  a  per- 
manent authority  endowed  with  the  prestige  of  majesty,  and  with  the 
strength  which  unity  confers,  nothing  was  more  to  be  feared  than  the 
breaking  up  of  parliamentary  parties  into  small  sectionsy  and  that  the 
very  existence  of  the  constitutional  system  was  at  stake ;  that,  moreoTer, 
the  differences  of  opinon  between  the  doctrinaires  and  the  Left  were 
not  so  substantial  but  that  they  might  easily  be  softened  down  bj  habitaal 
contact;  that  the  coalition  had  already  destroyed  many  unjust  prejudices, 
assuaged  many  seeming  hostilities,  and  that  it  was  alike  easy  and  impera- 
tively necessary  to  follow  up  a  work  of  conciliation  so  auspiciouajj 
begun.  And  then  he  represented,  that  the  Left  ought  not  to  entertain 
exaggerated  notions  of  its  own  influence ;  though  it  had  much  weight 
with  one  part  of  society,  it  was  a  bugbear  to  the  other  portion.  Would 
it  not  be  a  great  gainer  by  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  a  man  whose 
name  would  be  a  guarantee  for  it  even  amongst  the  most  suspicious  «oq- 
servativcs  ?  But  how  were  such  results  to  be  arrived  at  if  they  began  br 
disputing  M.  Guizot's  claims  to  a  place  in  the  cabinet  worthy  of  hs 
talent  and  of  his  services? 

During  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  Guizot  gave  many  signs  of  assent, 
and  his  approval  was  especially  manifested  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, when  the  speaker  alluded  to  his  readiness  to  lend  the  aid  of  his 
name  to  the  projects  of  reform  entertained  by  the  Left.  But  after  all  it 
was  found  impossible  to  come  to  terms,  for  Barrot's  friends  would  on  no 
account  consent  to  surrender  the  ministry  of  the  interior  to  the  doctrio- 
aires  and  their  leader.  It  may  well  be  imagined  how  galling  this  was  to 
a  man  like  Guizot.  What !  he  had  flung  himself  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight  to  help  his  old  adversaries  to  power!  He  had  braved  the  king  and 
the  court;  had  played  the  demagogue,  encountered  furious  resent- 
ment; renounced  the  pomp  of  his  unpopularity: — and  this  was  his 
reward !  He  was  too  well  accustomed  to  the  mask  of  disdainful  tran- 
quillity, to  break  out  into  open  complaints  and  threats;  but  vengeance 
rankled  in  his  heart,  and  from  that  moment  his  late  friends  might  reckon 
him  amongst  their  most  implacable  enemies. 

In  the  interval,  Louis  Philippe  had  made  overtures,  through  Marshal 
Soult,  to  Thiers,  who  replied  that  he  would  treat  with  the  king  only, 
upon  a  formal  and  direct  invitation  from  his  majesty ;  whether  it  was 
that  he  feared  some  trap,  or  that  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  in  his 
hands  a  written  proof  of  the  advances  with  which  he  was  honoured. 
The  letter  he  desired  was  addressed  to  him  ;  the  negotiations  were 
opened ;  and  the  first  arrangement  proposed,  having  broken  down  as  we 
have  seen,  M.  Thiers  called  to  him  Dupin  ainpy  Humann,  Duperre, 
Sauzct,  Passy,  Villemain,  Dufaure,  all  members  of  the  Left  Centre. 
The  presidency  of  this  cabinet  would  have  belonged  to  Marshal  Soult, 
and  Thiers  would  have  been  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  A  programme 
was  immediately  agreed  on,  the  substance  of  which  was:  1st,  That  the 
new  ministers  should  not  be  embarrassed  in  the  distribution  of  places 
by  the  royal  prerogative;  2nd,  That,  without  going  the  length  of  inter- 
vention, some  protective  measures  should  be  taken  on  behalf  of  Spain. 
Thiers  insisted  much  on  these  two  clauses:  on  the  first,  because  he  was 
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rl&  iUM  Iho  promiBes  !ie  had  made  (o  bis  jxiendi;  on  tlie  second^ 
I  ilMetnud  tti  ^ivc;  un  nim  to  the  eoalilion,  \whidi  wiihoui  it  was 
iti  much  dmiiger  of  {MUAing  In  \mioty  fur  one  of  the  tuoni  sierilo  schemes 
ever  planned  by  ambltioiK  II@  felt,  ttxi,  a  eeciei  pride  iu'  tnaktag  the 
icing  givtj  way  on  a  queBiiDn  i^hich  liad  htHtiined  iu  the  eyra  of  Europe^ 
the  ciiii meter  of  a  dac;!  between  hiiu  ai»d  Loiiia  Philippe, 

And  it  wm  Ibr  auch  a  cojjsummatioLi  aa  this,  tiiat  confusion  aud  ini- 
niosity  hud  baen  everywhere  fojjtcred  for  flcveral  months. 

The  htjt  of  hiines  havnig  been  fixedj  aud  llie  programme  adapted, 
MM.  Soultj  Thiers,  llumiinn,  and  Dupiu  repaired  to  ihe  Cbiiteuu,  lo 
sound  the  king's  indinatioo,  and  to  get  him  to  accept  MM.  Fii^^sy, 
Villeiriisin,  ;)nd  Dnfaure,  whom  lie  di»liked  and  feared.  There  w»s  some- 
thing to  remind  <me  of  Roland's  rece^jtions  at  the  court  of  Matie  Jiu~ 
to  in  el  te,  in  that  which  wa^  grunied  the  members  of  the  Left  Cent  re  i 
lliough  nunc  of  tht*m  rtsemhlcd  the  Girondist  miniater  in  independence 
or  austerity.  The  ruyal  fmiiiy  looked  goHenly  upon  them ;  the  king  aJone 
met  them  with  a  smdrng  countenance.  They  passed  in  silence  through 
the  aaloous,  between  the  cjueen^^  aparimenl  and  the  theatre,  where  the 
1^ interview  was  to  take  pbce,  and  each  took  his  geat;  M.  Dupin  with  an 
Lirancc  of  manner  that  was  carried  to  rudeness;  M^  Hnmaun  retaiu- 
ag  his  own  peculiar  air  of  sly  good  humour  j  the  marshal  taciturn,  with 
bie  head  leaning  on  Im  shoulder;  and  M,  Thiers  in  a  state  of  agitation, 
]]a.t  hardly  allowed  Inm  to  ui  still.  The  diicussion  Imvtng  beguji  on  the 
^ersmis  named  in  the  list^Uie  king  expressed  no  great  liking  for  Dufaure, 
aving  never  seen  him,  and  believing  him  lo  be  of  a  very  stubburn  cha- 
acler.  On  hearing  Passy's  name  he  caited  to  nnnd  the  words  Passy 
ad  uttered  on  the  ste[H  of  the  tribune,  **  The  mischief  haa  a  higher 
aurce  than  ministers/'  "  M.  Passy  I  why,  he  is  my  personal  enemy*'* 
le  said  also  of  M.  Vitlemain  :  ^'  I!c  is  an  enemy  to  uiy  house/'  alluding 
die  little  alacrity  Vilicnmin  liad  ahown  in  18>}0,  to  salute  the  forttuies 
&f  the  Orleans  dynasty,  Ilowever  strong  were  tlie  feelings  of  repug- 
saanee  expraised  in  such  terinsi,  AL  Thiers  zealously  combated  themj 
and  with  auccess.  On  the  question  of  thiugs  iiie  king's  opposition  was 
.conveyed  iii  a  great  profusion  of  words,  to  which,  contrary  to  his 
i^tom,  Thiers  replied  only  with  cold,  laeonic  brevity,  or  obstinate 
BpeiitionSv 

There  was  reason  to  bcHovG  from  the  result  of  this  (irst  %»tep,  that  the 
propojied  mintsiry  was  not  acceptable  to  the  court ;  accordingly^  great 
rat  tlte  aMont^lmic^nt  of  Thier^i  ou  receiving  an  assurance  to  iJie  con- 
nary  from  Sl^uIi^  He  rettirned^  however,  once  more  to  the  pakce  with 
lia  cuUeagueji ;  only,  an  he  waa  going  up  the  staircase,  lie  sh<>uk  his 
bead  and  ulttfed  those  wurd«ip  which  wetc  afierwards  turned  against  hnn; 
We  are  gonig  up  this  siaj rouse  a^  niini^iers  ;  I  very  much  fear  vre  shall 
ue  down  not  mint»iers/'  Anil  yet  the  tahle  was  arrangndi  the  ordon* 
Banoes  were  ready  \  every  thing  seemed  settled.  But  Thiers  had  pro» 
mised  htinsdf  that  he  would  bring  the  king  to  explain  him^lf  caiegori- 
Cftllj,  for  he  could  not  reat  satt^itied  with  a  vague  acceptance  of  the 
^rogrmnime  agreed  on.  He  began,  iherefore,  with  setting  fuith  in  detail 
rhal  It  was  proper  to  do  ni  favour  of  the  Spaniards  ajid  Chnstinn.     H^ 
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asked,  was  the  king  disposed  to  grant  them  naral  assistance ;  to  send 
them  arms ;  to  allow  the  landing  of  our  seamen  in  case  of  need;  and  to 
stop  the  succours  sent  to  Don  Carlos  in  Russian  or  Dutch  vessels.  This 
was,  in  fact,  demanding  that  France  should  interpret  the  right  of  neutnl 
states  in  the  English  manner,  as  M.  Passy  remarked,  with  a  vivacity  that 
irritated  M.  Thiers  still  more  than  it  surprised  him.  But  encouraged  bj 
the  visibly  gracious  attention  afforded  him  by  the  king,  M.  Passy  main- 
tained his  opinion  with  the  air  of  a  man  competent  to  speak  to  the 
point,  and  who  was  fully  convinced.  Presently  he  had  all  his  colleagues 
on  his  side  except  Thiers,  whose  eyes  sparkled  with  anger.  As  for  the 
king,  he  had  been  all  condescension  from  the  first,  and  the  difference  of 
opinion  which  broke  out  before  his  face,  spared  him  the  necessity  of 
ei^orcing  his  private  sentiments  by  the  weight  of  his  words.  The  dis- 
cussion seemed  at  an  end,  when  Thiers,  fully  determined  to  carry  out  the 
explanations  to  the  utmost,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  bestowing  the 
presidency  of  the  Chamber  on  Odilon  Barrot.  Nothing  could  be  less  to 
the  king's  liking;  he  would  readily  have  had  Barrot  for  minister,  with 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  act  upon  him  ;  but  he  was  frightened  at  the 
idea  of  seeing  the  flag  of  the  Lefl  planted  victoriously  in  the  Chamber. 
He  was  not,  however,  forced  to  explain  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
entail  on  him  the  reproach  of  having  produced  a  rupture ;  for  at  the 
mere  mention  of  Barrot's  name,  Humann  hastened  to  protest  that,  for 
his  part,  he  could  not,  without  breaking  with  his  best  friends,  lend  hio>- 
self  to  the  parliamentary  presidency  of  the  leader  of  the  Led.  This  was 
too  much :  "  Try,  gentlemen,  to  come  to  an  agreement  among  your- 
selves," said  the  king,  with  a  slightly  ironical  tone,  as  he  broke  up  the 
sitting.  Thereupon  Thiers,  bringing  down  his  hands  with  a  slap  on  the 
table,  cried  out  bitterly,  and  almost  insultingly :  "  Did  I  not  tell  you, 
sire,  that  these  gentlemen  were  stronger  than  1  ?"  **  Ay,  so  I  perceive," 
replied  Louis  Philippe. 

On  quitting  the  Chateau,  the  party  repaired  to  Marshal  Soult's  ;  but 
Humann  declared  that  he  would  retire  ;  besides,  feelings  had  been  excited 
too  full  of  acrimony  to  allow  of  any  possible  agreement. 

A  thousand  contradictory  rumours  now  went  abroad.  Humann,  Passy, 
and  Dufaute,  easily  persuaded  themselves  that  the  only  motive  which  had 
induced  Thiers  to  encounter  the  difiiculties  of  a  long  explanation  was, 
that  he  might  frustrate  a  ministerial  arrangement  he  was  supposed  to 
dislike,  because  it  assigned  the  highest  place  to  Marshal  Soult.  This 
interpretation  obtained  great  vogue,  the  courtiers  seized  upon  it,  and 
Thiers  was  denounced  as  the  most  dangerous  of  marplots.  On  his  part, 
he  had  it  told  about  by  his  friends,  that  his  reasons  for  having  thought  it 
necessary  to  demand  categorical  explanations  were  founded  on  personal 
knowledge  of  the  king,  whom  he  knew  to  be  easy  as  to  theory,  but  not 
so  as  to  practice  ;  that  it  would  have  been  folly  on  his  part  to  accept 
office  without  distinctly  making  his  conditions  beforehand  ;  that  his 
complete  justification  was  supplied  by  the  resistance  of  those  he  had 
himself  made  his  colleagues ;  a  resistance  so  extraordinary,  so  unforeseen, 
and  which  so  clearly  testified  the  influence  exercised  by  a  near  approach 
to  royalty,  and  by  the  too  impatient  longing  for  ^  porUfeuiUc. 
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Things  being  in  ihis  posiuoii^  Marsh&l  Soult  called  on  Thiers,  and 
rested  liim  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  cabinet  Bui  not  wiahiug  to 
jive  his  aeeii5er«  a  handle,  and  believing  right  or  wrong  that  Soult  was 
an  envoy  Trom  the  Chitteati,  Thiers  replied :  **  Do  uol^  motjaieur  le 
ttmrechal,  give  the  crown  such  advice.  Tfl  were  called  on  to-day  to  form 
a  cubitiet,  and  were  ofTered  ihe  presidenGj,  I  wiU  not  conceal  from  yan 
ihsii  I  should  regard  &uch  an  otfer  ai  a  snare.'* 

Thus,  to  ihe  disorders  of  the  minislerlal  interregnum,  were  added 
rancorous  fccriminalions  and  insulting  iUBpicfDns,  U  vva^t  necesiiiry  to 
'ill  back  on  the  idea  of  forming  a  coalition  cabinet,  and  Tecourse  was 
id  to  M.  de  Broglie  to  bring  Thiers  and  Guizot  together.  Uniorlunalely, 
e  ^tate  of  things  had  become  singularly  compbcated  within  a  short 
hite.  From  the  diiy  he  found  hin»*c;lf  rejected  by  the  Leli,  Guizot  had 
gun  lo  retrograde  towards  his  old  connexions,  and  the  members  of  the 
entre,  delighted  to  get  him  back,  had  turned  his  resentment  (o  good 
couui*  Now,  if^ome  of  the  doctrinaires,  such  as  Duvergier  de  Huu- 
nne^  remained  faithful  to  the  coalition,  others  following  Htberi'a 
ample,  were  tiot  averse  to  turn  against  it.  Thiers  was  aware  of  this, 
tid  he  did  not  choose  for  the  sake  of  making  up  matters  with  Guizot,  to 
rfeit  hjs  engagements  wjdi  the  Lefu  He  had  made  it  a  point  of  honour 
obtain  the  pre^^ldency  of  the  Chamber  for  Odilon  Barrot ;  and  the 
ore  uncertain  that  result  appeared,  tlie  more  he  pondered  on  the  means 
\ittftiilttig  ii«  Until  then  he  had  contented  himself  with  saying:  "  Let 
felftlbr  M.  Barrot  as  president  of  the  Chamber  ;"  but  now  he  went 
rther,  and  demanded  ihat  the  presidency  of  the  leader  of  the  Lefl 
lould  be  made  a  cabiiit  t  question  ;  a  demand  which  M.  Guizot  thought 
orhitant,  and  which  gave  the  hual  blow  to  the  coalition. 
Meanu'hile,  society,  ho  strongly  moved  on  its  sttrface,  was  beginning 
to  be  stirred  up  from  its  depths;  already  was  heard  the  seethiiig  and 
bubhling  of  parties;  there  was  an  unusual  hustle  in  the  emba^&ies,  and 
e^tnordinafy  couriers  were  hastening  along  all  the  roads  of  Euro}>e, 
carrying  to  the  absolute  kings  the  grand  news  that  the  constitutional 
goventment  was  fallen  into  a  state  of  piteous  feebleness,  and  was  about 
to  give  up  the  ghost.  An  attempt  made  to  bring  M.  Thiers  and  Mar^ 
filial  Soult  together  in  one  cabinet,  was  rejected  by  the  latter  with  an  affec- 
tation of  scorn »  which  told  the  former  to  what  implacable  hatred  he  was 
devoted^  and  the  general  emotion  redoubled,  being  furthermore  excited 
and  kept  up  by  the  vehemence  of  the  press.  It  was  a  time  of  fury,  ol  deli' 
rium,  and  nol  a  blow  was  i^truck  but  told  upon  royalty.  The  combaiunts 
fought  for  or  against  the  kin^^ ;  but  always  jihout  him.  He,  alone,  said  the 
friends  of  Thiers,  is  answerubie  fi>T  this  prolonged  crisis;  and  every  morn- 
ing the  Vorj.%tit jitumii  cmii'amtd  the  most  vehement  attat:k5  upon  the  court 
faction  and  particularly  upon  MarshaJ  Soolt^  who  was  suspected  of  playing 
the  king*s  game  in  this  ugly  medley  of  intrigues :  for  there  was  a  great  dis- 
position to  attribute  to  the  court  Ihe  design  of  for  ever  dividing  the 
leaders  of  the  coalition,  overtvheliriing  ihem  under  the  w*eight  of  their 
n  victory,  ct>nvi cling  them  one  after  unother  of  folly  and  incapacity, 
d  throwing  ridicule  on  their  attack  upon  the  royal  prerogative. 
And  the  courtiers^  on  their  dide^  were  loud  in  tlieir  invectivea  t^g^^^v 
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M.  Thiers.  According  to  the  Journal  dt$  Debats,  he  was  the  king's 
personal  enemy  and  calumniator;  he  threw  every  thing  into  confiuioa 
because  the  love  of  disorder  was  become  a  taint  in  bis  blood,  snd  the 
Cardinal  de  Retz  was  outdone  by  him. 

The  Chiteau  hit  upon  an  odd  expedient  to  give  the  more  credit  to 
the  accusation.  They  pretended  to  believe,  that  the  anarchy  under 
which  all  were  suffering  was  in  a  manner  attached  to  the  persoo  of  M. 
Thiers,  and  that  when  he  was  out  of  the  way  order  would  be  immedi- 
ately restored.  An  embassy  was  offered  him.  Now  a  false  report  was 
tent  abroad  at  this  time,  that  his  affairs  were  embarrassed,  and  that  be 
had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  purses  of  his  friends.  He 
thought  he  could  see  what  his  enemies  were  aiming  at  Being  sent  for 
by  the  king,  he  said  to  him :  "  I  cannot  think  of  accepting  a  salaried 
exile.  But  let  the  king  declare,  in  writing,  that  he  thinks  a  jouniej 
abroad  on  my  part  would  be  of  service  towards  facilitating  the  denowmai 
of  the  crisis:  this  will  be  an  ostracism,  I  will  submit  to  it."  That  even- 
ing a  great  number  of  deputies,  with  M.  Barrot  at  their  head,  hastened 
to  him  to  assure  him  of  their  sympathy,  and  encourage  him  to  persist  in 
his  refusal. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  it  was  announced,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
that  a  cabinet  had  at  last  been  formed.  But  what  was  the  surprise  of 
the  public,  on  reading  in  the  Moniteur  the  names  of  MM.  de  Mont^ 
bello,  Gasparin,  Girod  de  TAin,  Cubieres,  Tupinier,  Parant,  and  Gto- 
thier  !  "  In  the  time  of  the  disputes  between  Fox  and  Pitt,"  said  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  **  England  remained  seven  months  without  a 
ministry,  and  would  have  remained  so  longer,  had  not  George  HI.  de- 
clared that  he  was  tired  of  such  vexatious  delays,  and  would  go  down  to 
Charing-cross  and  take  the  first  seven  gentlemen  he  met  for  his  minis- 
ters.'' The  list  published  in  the  Moniteur  was  made  the  subject  of  still 
more  insulting  commentaries.  Paris  was  in  comuotion.  There  were 
gatherings  in  the  public  places,  tumultuous  cries,  murmurs  precursive 
of  riot,  and  charges  of  cavalry. 

Thereupon,  dismayed  and  forced  to  stoop  to  artifices,  the  partisans  of 
the  crown  and  the  members  of  the  Centre  bent  all  their  energies  to  gain 
over  certain  leaders  of  the  Left  Centre  by  flattering  overtures,  and  thej 
resolved  to  offer  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber  to  M.  Passy,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  coalition.  M.  Thiers  was  informed  of  this,  and  filled  with 
indignation,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Left  Centre  it 
the  house  of  M.  Ganneron,  and  there  declared  his  objection  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  M.  Passy;  he  called  to  mind  the  pledges  given  to  M. 
Barrot,  <ind  conjured  his  friends  not  to  vole  for  a  candidate  who  would 
be  thrust  upon  them  by  the  Centre.  The  Left  Centre,  accordinglv,  de- 
clared firmly  for  M.  Barrot,  so  that  when  M.  Passy  was  proposed  for 
president  of  the  Chamber,  on  the  I6th  of  April,  he  had  his  adversaries 
in  his  favour,  and  his  friends  against  him.  The  former  prevailed. 
Odilon  Barrot  obtained  but  193  votes ;  his  rival  223. 

This  was  a  curious  victory  for  M.  Passy ;  but  as  it  brought  him  more 
in  contact  with  the  court,  the  king  intrusted  him  with  the  formation  of 
a  cabinet,  that  which  already  existed  being  only  provisional^  and  not 
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even  itself  pretending  to  atiy  other  character.     Passy  immediately  set  to 
work.     Thiers,  on  being  applied  to  by  him,  declared   his   re-idinesa  to 
accede  to  the  preiidency  of  Marshal  Soult.     Now  the  marsha!  having 
promi.^ed,  on  his  part,  to  accept  Thiers  for  his  colleague,  under  the  pro- 
posed arrangem«?Tit,  the  matter  was  looked  upon  as  seitled,  when  all  at 
once  the  rnarshul  intimated  to  the  persona  wlio  had  charge  of  the  nego- 
tiation, that  M,  Thiers  must  make  up  his  mind  lo  renounce  the  minis- 
try of  foreign  affairs  and  lake  thai  of  the  interior*     There  was  something 
so  unforeseen  and  so  insulting  in  the  proposal,  it  so  dearly  indicated  an 
intention  <tf  dealing  with  the  Spanish  question,  in  a  manner  conirnry  lo 
Rtie  derJared  views  of  M.  Thiers*,  that  his  friends  refused   wiihout  even 
PUFaiting  to  cousult  him.     On  his  part   he  conceived,  in  consequence  of 
Klhis,  an  increase  of  hatred  to  the  marshal^  lo  which  he  did  not  hesitate 
bp   give   vent  in    the   tribune    in   impassioned  language.      As   for    M, 
fPiissy,  who  hiid  set  the   negotiation   on   foot,  he  complained  loudly  of 
MiHvit^g  been  duped,  though  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  making  a 
tfecnnd  attempt. 

f  This  was  the  sixth  effort  to  form  a  ministry,  and  every  thing  promised 
uhat  it  would  at  last  be  successful,  ^Vhe  portajhnlks  were  distributed  as 
[fbllows:  foreign  affairs,  Thiers;  intejior^  Dufaure;  commerce  and 
kublic  workSf  Sauzet;  the  scab,  Dupin  txinS;  war,  Marsha!  Maison  : 
lliarine,  Admiral  Duperrc  ;  public  instruction,  Pelet  de  la  Lozere,  To 
krevent  all  dispute  as  to  pre-eminence^  it  was  agreed,  that  the  council 
lilould  have  no  real  president;  that  there  shoutd  be  only  on  orehrhf  pre- 
pdent  to  reguhte  the  dtseusstons,  and  that  this  post  should  be  filled  by 
nf.  Dupin*  On  the  29th  of  Apri!,  every  one  saw  the  crisis  was  at  an 
■nd.  Although  there  was  no  sitting  that  day,  there  was  a  concourse  of 
lllfjuisitive  persons  round  the  Palais  Bourbon :  the  conference  hall  was 
thronged  with  a  numerous  and  impatient  body  nf  deputies,  with  their 
■yes  fi?ted  on  the  carriages  that  stood  in  the  yard  waiting  to  convey  the 
liew  ministers  lo  the  Tuiteries.  They  wBtted,  bul  in  vain;  ihe  hours 
■elled  on^  and  still  the  carriages  remained  aa  they  were  :  all  were  lost  in 
pDtJjccture^,  Some  amused  themselves  with  attributing  the  delay  to 
■nTrnportant  causes;  others  guessed  that  they  were  to  see  the  scandal  of 
■  $ixth  failure,  and  talked  of  a  concealed  hn nd  that  frustrated  the  most 
pone^t  endeavours.  Suddenly  their  ears  were  struck  with  these  words, 
P  All  i^  broken  off"  In  fact,  M.  Dupin ^  who  had  gone  to  the  clmteau 
Be  evening  before,  had  just  declared  to  his  colleagues  of  a  day,  that 
nere  could  he  no  mini?'iry  deserving  the  name  without  n  real  president: 
■mt  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  m-e/<r/i/ presidency  i hat  had 
■een  olfered  him;  that  in  order  not  to  altenate  the  Centre  altogether^ 
Ifp  Qnnin  Gridiiine,  who  had  been  thought  of  in  the  first  instance^  but 
MiQse  refusal  changed  the  position  of  things,  ought  to  have  been  taken 
■ilo  the  etibinei ;  that  the  king  looked  coldly  on  a  cabinet  from  which 
Be  men  of  his  choice  were  e^Ectuded :  and,  that  his  coldne^^s  would  ren- 
BAfl  rery  difHctilt  for  the  mtnistr)'  to  stand  their  ground  before  a  majo^ 
PP^he  s1rengt!i  of  which  was  unquesiionahle,  and  which  ttiere  was 
■nch  reason  to  fear  woiifd  be  hostile.  Thus  every  thing  fell  back  into 
Ihaos.  The  fermentation  in  Paris  redoubled.  When  calletl  to  theitib^n^ 
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to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct,  M.  Dupin  made  a  lame  defence,  and 
drew  down  on  himself  a  crushing  reply  from  M.  Dufaure.  But  what 
remedy  was  there  against  so  much  anarchy?  What  issue  out  of  such 
perplexities? 

No  one  can  say  what  would  have  come  of  such  a  state  of  disorder, 
had  there  not  come  of  it  an  insurrection,  which  was  indeed  put  down, 
but  which  served  by  the  imminence  of  the  danger  to  reunite  the  divided 
leaders  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

There  existed  at  that  time  in  Paris  a  secret  society,  which  dated  from 
July,  1834.  Struck  by  the  disadvantages  entailed  on  the  Sodete  des 
Droits  de  VHomme  by  the  publicity  of  its  existence,  some  republicans 
determined,  in  1834,  to  form  a  new  society,  almost  exclusively  military 
in  character,  and  so  constituted  that  its  officers  were  to  remain  unknown 
until  the  day  of  battle.  The  smallest  division  of  the  association,  its  unit, 
as  it  were,  consisted  of  six  members,  and  was  called  ^Jamily.  Five  or 
six  families,  united  under  one  chief,  formed  a  section,  and  two  or  three 
sections  a  quarter.  The  chiefs  of  quarters  were  under  the  orders  of  the 
revolutionary  agent,  a  member  of  the  mysterious  committee  that  pre- 
sided over  the  association.  There  were  depots  of  munitions,  and  thej 
were  distributed  beforehand :  a  bad  system,  for  it  had  the  effect  not  only 
of  occasioning  dangerous  confidences,  but  also  of  encouraging  the  con- 
spirators to  hopes  of  conflict,  which  not  being  realized,  lefl  the  associa- 
tion without  an  aim,  and  tended  to  dissolve  it.  And  yet  it  spread  rather 
rapidly  at  first.  In  the  beginning  of  1836,  it  numbered  1200  men,  and 
had  very  important  ramifications  in  two  regiments,  in  garrison  in  Paris. 
A  longing  was  felt  to  be  doing,  and  the  manufacture  of  powder  was 
begun.  But  the  police  were  put  on  the  alert ;  domiciliary  visits  led  to 
the  discovery  of  important  secrets,  and  to  the  arrest  of  the  leaders ;  and 
after  an  abortive  attempt  at  insurrection,  the  society  was  broken  up. 

In  1836  and  1837,  the  work  was  resumed;  the  Society  of  F'amiUts 
was  transformed  into  one  called  the  Society  of  the  Seasons,  and  it  was 
decided  at  the  instigation  of  M.  Martin  Bernard,  1st,  That  frequent  re- 
views should  take  place  at  periods  undetermined,  sometimes  in  one 
place,  sometimes  in  another,  which  would  allow  of  bringing  the  men 
together  and  dispersing  them,  without  its  being  possible  for  them  to 
know  when  and  how  the  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck  ;  2nd,  That 
when  the  time  for  battle  was  come,  the  munitions  should  be  placed  in 
the  way  of  the  insurrectional  columns,  so  as  to  be  distributed  only  in 
the  actual  presence  of  danger. 

Thus  the  government  was  surrounded  on  all  parts  by  invisible  ene- 
mies. In  1838,  a  manufactory  of  cartridges  was  proved  to  be  carried 
on  at  Raban's,  an  engraver  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  this  was  not  the 
only  warning  which  chance  afforded  the  government.  But  where  was 
the  heart  of  the  insurrection?  When  would  the  signal  be  given?  What 
was  the  number  of  those  indomitable  fighting  men,  whose  swords  seemed 
as  it  were  to  flash  from  afar  through  the  gloom  ?  In  1839,  the  associa- 
tion had  a  thousand  men  enrolled,  and  possessed  twelve  thousand  car- 
tridges; its  leaders,  unknown  to  itself,  were  Armand  Barbes,  a  man  of 
brilliant  mind,  a  chivalric  and  heroic  soul ;  Martin  Bernard,  a  powerful 
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think  (tr»  with  iHc  courage?  of  a  Spartan  ;  Blanqui,  a  conspirator  born  ; 
Quigtiol  \6tre,  and  AUnllarti,  getierous  and  ardent  spirits.  We  have 
defscnbed  the  frightful  Btate  of  confui^ion  under  which  the  political 
world  then  laboured.  The  canip»rators  were  seized  with  a  fatal  rest- 
leasneaa  Bud  impalience;  they  longed  to  6ght,  and  declared  that  they 
would  i^parate  if  the  word  were  not  giten  ihem  to  lake  up  arms.  Here 
let  U9  pause,  to  remark  what  metancholy  Itabijitie?  those  men  condemn 
themselves  to,  who,  having  more  faith  ia  the  viciories  of  physical  force, 
than  in  the  peaceful  and  inevitable  conquests  oF  intellect,  make  the 
progress  of  humanity  a  thing  to  be  achieved  by  a  caitp  de  main.  The 
members  of  the  committee  felt  themselves  fatally  entangled  by  circuin- 
•lancea*  Their  army  was  lost  to  them  if  it  did  not  hurry  them  along 
with  ill  and  an  iron  hand  drove  them  down  a  declivity,  up  which  there 
la  no  returning  aAer  a  iirst  rash  step.  Here  is  an  example  which  cannot 
be  too  much  meditated  on  in  our  day^,  by  so  many  noble  young  men, 
who  are  the  dupes  of  their  own  patrioti:im:  for  political  faith  has  its 
intoxication,  and  devotedness  its  illusions. 

The  insurrection  was  resolved  on.  As  for  the  means,  they  were 
matter  of  trAdition  among  the  conspirators :  to  group  together,  under 
pretext  of  a  review,  and  unknown  to  each  other,  all  the  divisions  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  armourer's  warehouse,  anil  to  distribute  on  the  ground  the 
muskets  and  cartridges^  the  previous  distribution  of  which  would  have 
betrayed  the  plot*  Lepage's  warehouse  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  stocked  in  Paris:  and  it  had,  besides,  the  advantage  of  being  in  a 
central  situation;  it  was,  therefore,  appointed  fur  the  rallying  point. 
Two  depots  were  procured  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  last  days  were 
employed  ■  by  BarheSj  in  visiting  the  oflficers  of  every  grade  in  the  va- 
rious quarters;  by  Martin  Bernard,  Guignot,  Meillard,  iSc-c,  instudying 
"  e  details  of  the  Incalities,  and  marking  the  shops  which  might  serve  as 
alting  places.  To  avoid  mistakes  of  dwellings  and  suspicious  encum* 
brftnees,  care  wasjakea  to  send  each  member,  who  was  considered 
^9.  good  fighting  man,  a  note  of  summons,  containing  special  and  pre- 
^Bitse  directions.  What  plan  should  the  conspirators  follow  ?  The 
^^■ne  proposed  by  Blancjui,  consisted  in  seizing  the  prefecture  of  police, 
^^■tid  intrenching  themselves  there  as  in  a  citadel.  Every  thing  had  been 
^^■ireseen  and  provided  for  :  so  many  bridges  to  occupy  ;  so  many  barri* 
^H^ides  to  construct ;  such  a  thickness  to  be  given  to  the  barricades,  in 
^^order  to  make  them  proof  against  ordinary  cannon;  so  many  men  to  be 
posted  on  each  of  the  points  marked  in  the  map.  Barbes  started  objec- 
lons  as  to  the  danger  of  a  vahintiiry  isolation  in  the  city,  where  there 
as  no  population  to  rouse ;  the  difficulty  of  constructing,  between  the 
nai  and  the  attjick,  barric^idef^  such  as  were  iirescribed  in  the  Hand- 
k  of  the  Military  Engineer:  and  the  still  greater  difhcuHy  of  break- 
g  tn  armed  conspirators,  ft  troop  essentially  undisciplined,  to  a  precon- 
rted  system  <»f  tactica*  These  objt^ctions  were  overruled,  and  Bianqui^a 
was  adopted.  At  for  a  proclamation  to  send  forth  amongst  the 
ciple^  Barbtl's  and  Martin  Bernard  were  averse,  from  modesty,  to  parade 
own  names ;  but  the  honour  of  openly  and  irrevocably  compromise 
mBelves,  tempted  their  courage,  and  they  gave  thetr  signatures  m 
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the  prospect  of  possible  success,  because  it  was  giving  them,  to  all  ap> 
pearance,  in  the  prospect  of  death. 

The  hour  was  come.  At  half-past  three  on  the  12th  of  May,  the  seo- 
tionaires  turned  out  into  the  Rue  Bourg  TAbbe.  The  caJl  to  arms 
suddenly  resounded.  The  door  of  the  armourer's  warehouse  was  vebe> 
mently  battered,  but  still  resisted,  when  some  of  the  iDsurgeota  made 
their  way  into  the  warehouse  by  a  window  opening  on  the  court ;  aod 
the  door  soon  yielding  to  the  force  exerted  upon  it  frona  within  and 
from  without,  at  last  gave  passage  to  a  flood  of  assailants.  The  musketa 
and  cartridges  were  distributed  ;  the  insurgents  marched  to  the  depots; 
and  whilst  Barbes,  Mcillard,  and  Netre  entered  the  one,  the  other  was 
occupied  by  Martin  Bernard,  and  Guignot.  The  two  operations  ought 
to  have  occupied  the  same  space  of  time,  but  the  second  having  beeo 
delayed  beyond  measure  by  obstacles  impossible  to  be  foreseen,  wbea 
Barbes  and  Meillard  returned  to  the  street,  where,  however,  Blanqai 
had  remained,  they  found  there  nothing  but  confusion,  discouragement, 
desertion,  and  disorder :  a  thing  easily  conceivable  or  rather  inevitable 
in  such  cases.  Nothing  was  heard  but  murmurs  and  inoprecations : 
'*  We  are  betrayed!  There  is  no  plan !  Where  are  the  officers?  Let 
the  committee  show  itself!"  Barbes  presented  himself  to  the  most  vio- 
lent, and  in  a  scene,  like  that  in  which  a  moment  afterwards  Martin 
Bernard  made  the  reply,  "  We  are  the  committee,"  he  succeeded  in 
recovering  some  degree  of  authority.  Still  the  moment  was  critical : 
the  sauve  qui  pent  was  beginning.  Barbes  saw  clearly  the  necessity  of 
hurrying  on  the  strife  without  waiting  for  the  assemblage  of  all  the  in* 
surrectional  forces,  and  followed  by  a  handful  of  men,  he  marched 
towards  the  quays.  The  column  crossed  the  bridge  of  Notre  Dame, 
hurried  through  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs,  and  reached  the  guard-house  at 
the  Palais  de  Justice.  Summoned  to  surrender,  the  officer  replied, 
"  Never  with  life !"  and  turning  round  he  beckoned  to  his  men  to  stand 
to  their  arms.  Two  shots  were  then  fired  from  amongst  the  insurgents, 
and  the  officer  fell  mortally  wounded. 

The  insurgents  instantly  dashed  forward,  attacked  the  guar4-hou8e 
with  a  brisk  fusillade,  and  carried  it.  But  in  the  interval,  time  had  been 
afforded  for  arming  the  defenders  of  the  prefecture  of  police.  Too 
feeble  in  numbers  to  attempt  any  effectual  attack  on  the  prefecture,  and 
warned,  besides,  by  the  shots,  that  a  detachment  of  their  comrades  had 
just  reached  the  Place  du  Ch&telet,  the  column  under  Barbes  and  Meil- 
lard hastened  thither  to  join  that  one  which  was  led  by  Guignot,  Martin 
Bernard,  Netre,  and  Blanqui.  Many  bad  already  dispersed.  The  two 
united  columns  were  too  weak  a  body  to  keep  the  open  ground.  No- 
thing remained  for  them,  therefore,  but  to  plunge  into  the  narrow  and 
populous  streets,  completing  their  supply  of  arms  as  they  went  along  by 
carrying  all  the  guard-houses  they  met  in  their  way.  Conformably  to 
their  desperate  resolution,  they  marched  first  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
which  they  occupied,  and  there  Barbes  read  the  proclamation  in  a  firm 
voice.  They  then  rushed  to  the  Place  St  Jean,  where  they  carried  the 
guard-house  afler  a  murderous  conflict.  From  thence  to  the  mayoralty 
of  the  aeventh  arroodiasement  the  distance  is  short ;  they  traversed  it  at 
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a  run.     They  counted  on  finding  arms  there,  but  vrrre  wholly  disap 
pointed, 

MeanwhilCj  the  town  was  tilling  with  snldrers.  The  people  had  mani* 
fested  turprise  and  curiosity,  but  that  was  sli.  Fire  ye^irs  earlier  ihe 
three  hundred  soldiers  of  ao  impetuous  and  sudden  a  revolt  would  have 
found,  wherever  ibey  ni arched,  passions  ihot  wanted  bui  a  breaclj  to 
kindle  ihem  into  a  blaze;  but,  in  1839,  Paris  was  wearied  out,  auJ  the 
prodigy  of  their  audacity  only  threw  it  into  a  alale  of  slnpcfaclion. 
Whence  came  these  fearless  men  T  WJmt  had  proroplcd  them  lo  bo  ex- 
travagant an  enterprise!  What  meant  their  intrrpid  folly?  Who  made 
them  so  eager  to  die?  We  ourselves,  on  that  dismal  day,  saw  withiu 
l^-enty  paces  of  the  Rue  dc  ta  Paix^  four  young  men  pass  by  with  mus- 
kets on  their  shoulders,  hastening  with  proud  and  angry  looks  in  the 
direciion  of  the  firing.  The  few  pedestrians  iu  ihe  streets  made  way  for 
them,  and  gaxed  after  them  wjth  astoni^htnisit  and  dread* 

The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close.  A  new  thought  occurred  to  Uie 
insiirgenls  in  their  despair,  and  they  proceeded  towards  the  mayoralty 
of  the  sixth  arrondisiement,  through  the  Rues  Simon  le  Franc,  Beau- 
hourg,  and  Transnonain :  an  dl-starred  route,  marked  with  ihe  blood  of 
the  preceding  insurrections,  and  peo[jled  as  jt  were  with  ghosts.  An 
Qtter  silence,  the  horror  of  ivhich  can  hardly  be  expressed,  prevailed  for 
hours  in  thai  usually  most  tumultuous  part  of  the  capital.  The  houses 
were  all  closed  and  dark,  and  not  a  sound  was  heard,  neither  the  roiling 
of  wheels  nor  the  cries  of  children,  nor  the  Doise  of  the  busy  crowd. 
But  alt  at  once  the  MarsriUaisc  pealed  through  those  deserted  streets, 
and  It  founded  like  a  dirge.  It  was  sung  by  the  insurgents  rousing 
themtelf  as  to  their  last  strnggle.  Three  barricades  were  thrown  up  in 
the  Rue  Grenetat,  and  the  insurrection  had  dug  its  own  grave.  Among 
the  leaders,  G  nig  not  and  Meillard  were  wounded ;  Barbes,  too,  had 
been  struck  jn  the  head ;  he  was  arrested  with  his  hands  black  with 
powder,  and  his  face  covered  with  blood. 

The  defeated  insurrection  of  the  12th  of  May  brought  forth  a  mints- 
try,  Mars!tal  Soult  had  the  presidency  of  ihe  council,  and  the  mini^ry 
of  foreign  alTairs;  M,  Teste,  justice;  M.  Scht»eider,  war;  M.  Duperre^ 
marine;  M.  DuehAiel^  the  interior  j  M.  Cunin  Gridaine, commerce;  M. 
Dufaure,  public  works;  M*  ViUemain,  public  instruction  ;  and  M. 
Pitssy,  finance, 

On  the  2?lh  of  June,  appeared  before  the  Court  of  Peers,  Armand 
Barbes,  Martin  Bernard,  Bonnet,  Roudil,  Guilbert,  Mialon,  Delsade, 
Lemiere,  AuBtcii,  Waleh,  Lebarzjc,  Philippet,  Dugas,  Nougues,  Noel 
Martin,  Marescal,  Pierne,  and  Gregoire.  The  number  of  ihn^  incul- 
pated was  much  greater  ;  but,  as  the  preliminary  inquiries  had  not  been 
quite  completed  in  all  the  ca«ef,ihe  right  had  been  assumed  of  dividing 
the  prisoners  into  two  categoriesL  Enimafiutl  Arago^  and  Dupont,  vvtio 
defended  Oarb^A  and  Martin  Bernard,  proved  with  vivid  eioc^uence,  that 
the  indivisibility  of  the  offence  inferred,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  of 
the  criminaj  proccedingi,  by  at)  the  rtdes  of  jurisprudence^  logic,  com* 
moTi  sense,  and  ctinity  :  that  when  a  fad  comjnoti  to  several  personi  was 
m  question,  the  part  asfignable  to  each  of  them  depended  on  the  whole 
body  of  the  evidence;  and  that  there  wa&  m^uvk^v  ^\^^m  m  ^^x^^^^oai^ 
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ing  an  accused  person  on  appearances,  which  his  co-accused  might 
possibly  refute  upon  subsequent  evidence.  And  in  support  of  their 
argument,  which  was  ably  opposed  by  the  procur€itr^enerol,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  prisoners  produced  a  joint  opinion,  signed  by  distinguished 
avocats,  MM.  Martin  (de  Strasbourg),  Hennequin,  Nicot,  Odiloo 
Barrot,  Ledru  RoUin,  Marie,  Joly,  Bethmont,  Dugab^,  Galisset  Coralli, 
B^chard,  Lucus,  Cr^mieux,  Durand  de  Romorantin,  Maodaroux  Ver- 
tamy,  Chararaaule,  Dupont  White,  Maurat  Ballange,  Moulin,  Lanvin, 
Natchet,  Plocque,  Durand  de  Saint  Amand,  Chamailiardy  Cotelle,  and 
Hennequin /f/s.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  government  was  deairoof 
of  having  Barbes  and  Martin  Bernard  tried  during  the  first  flush  of 
angry  feeling,  or  that  it  feared,  according  to  the  expression  of  M.  Franc 
Carre  the  successive  dwindling  away  of  the  proofs,  and  the  embarrass- 
ments of  a  long  trial,  the  opinions  of  council  was  overruled. 

M.  Franck  Carre  dwelt  particularly,  in  his  requisitorj,  on  the  murder 
of  the  ofRcer,  Drouineau,  alleging  it  to  be  an  act  of  assassination,  and 
that  Barbes  was  guilty  of  it.  Barbes  rose,  and  never  was  deeper  con- 
viction apparent  on  a  nobler  countenance.  The  calmness  of  the  accused 
man,  his  lofty  stature,  his  beaming  eye,  his  proud,  bold  beauty,  and 
manly  eloquence,  all  bespoke  the  heroism  of  his  nature.  He  expressed 
himself  simply,  and  in  few  words,  and  moved  a  great  part  of  the  audience 
to  tears.  "  1  do  not  rise,"  he  said,  "  to  reply  to  your  accusation  ;  1  am 
not  disposed  to  reply  to  any  of  your  questions.  If  others  besides  mysdf 
were  not  interested  in  the  matter,  I  would  not  make  a  speech ;  I  would 
appeal  to  your  consciences,  and  you  would  own  that  you  were  not  here 
judges  come  to  sit  in  justice  upon  accused  men  ;  but  you  are  politiciaos, 
who  are  come  to  decide  the  fate  of  your  political  enemies.  The  events 
of  the  12th  of  May  having  given  you  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  I  have 
a  duty  to  fulfil. 

**  I  declare,  then,  that  at  three  o'clock  on  the  12th  of  May,  all  these 
citizens  were  ignorant  of  our  intention  of  attacking  your  government 
They  had  been  called  together  by  the  committee,  without  knowing  for 
what  purpose.  They  thought  they  were  only  to  attend  a  review ;  and  it 
was  not  until  they  were  actually  on  the  ground,  where  we  had  taken 
care  to  place  ammunition,  and  where  we  knew  that  we  should  find. wea- 
pons, that  I  put  arms  into  their  hands,  and  gave  the  word  of  command 
to  march.  These  citizens,  then,  were  hurried  away,  and  forced  by  a 
moral  compulsion  to  obey  that  command.  In  my  opinion  they  are 
innocent 

"  I  think  that  this  declaration  ought  to  have  some  weight  with  you : 
for,  as  for  myself,  I  do  not  desire  to  profit  by  it  I  declare  that  I  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  association ;  I  declare  it  was  I  who  prepared 
the  conflict,  and  brought  together  all  the  means  of  execution  ;  1  declare 
that  1  took  part  in  it,  and  fought  against  your  troops ;  but  if  I  assume  to 
myself  the  full  and  entire  responsibility  of  all  the  general  facts,  I  must 
also  decline  all  responsibility  for  certain  acts,  which  I  neither  advised, 
nor  ordered,  nor  approved  :  I  mean  acts  of  cruelty,  which  morality  repro- 
bates. Among  them  I  class  the  killing  of  Lieutenant  Drouineau,  which 
the  indictment  specifies  as  having  been  commanded  by  me,  with  pre- 
meditation aod  subtlety. 
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''It  is  not  for  you  I  say  ihiti;  you  are  not  disposed  to  believe  m«^ 
for  you  are  my  eiieoaies.  I  say  it,  that  my  country  may  know  (he  fact* 
This  was  an  act  of  which  i  am  neither  griilty  nor  capable.  Had  I 
killed  that  ofBcerf  I  would  have  done  so  in  open  %ht,  with  equal 
weapon®,  as  far  as  that  may  be,  in  a  conflict  in  the  aireeta,  with  att 
equal  division  of  ground  and  sun.  1  eommitied  no  assassination  i  thii 
is  a  calumnyH^  which  it  ts  sought  to  fasten  on  a  soldier  of  th^  people^9 
cause.     I  did  not  kill  Lieutenant  Drouineau.     This  Js  all  I  have  to  say,-' 

Truth  hits  words  and  tones  which  none  can  resist:  everyone  be* 
lieved,  in  hts  conscienee*  what  Barhes  Ranerteil.  True  to  the  declara*^ 
lion  he  had  made,  Barbes  was  resolved  not  to  reply  to  any  questiona 
put  U}  him  by  the  president;  neverLheless*  he  broke  silence  for  a  mo 
nieni,  when  pressed  by  his  questioner,  imd  said;  "  When  the  Indian 
ii  vanquished,  when  the  chance  of  war  has  thrown  him  into  the  power 
of  his  enemy  I  he  thinks  not  of  defending  himself,  nor  has  recourse  to 
idle  words ;  he  resigns  biraseif  to  his  fate,  and  yields  up  his  bead  ta 
the  scalping'knife*"  Next  day,  M.  Pa8t[uler  having  observed  that  iht 
prisoner  had  with  reason  compared  himself  to  a  savage  :  ''  The  pitileat 
savage,*^  retorted  Barbeti  ^^  is  not  he  who  gives  hid  head  to  the  acalpert 
but  be  who  scalps/* 

Martin  Beroard  refused,  like  his  friend,  to  reply  to  ibe  quesiions  of 
the  court,  and  preserved  a  stoic  demeanour  to  ihe  end.  There  wero 
no  other  charges  against  him  than  those  which  rested  on  the  disclosurei 
made  by  one  o(  his  fellow -prisoners,  Nougii^s,  who,  suppoieing  he  was 
dead,  had  denounced  liim«  Having  discovered  bis  error,  Nougu^a 
made  touching,  but  fnuiless  eflbrts  to  repair  its  consequences ;  but  it 
was  too  late. 

Among  the  prisoners  there  waa  one,  Noel  Martin,  whoso  extreme 
youth  excited  peculiar  interest.  He  was  a  genuine  child  of  Paris, 
heedless  and  brave,  who  had  joined  the  insurgent  ranks  as  ibey  passed 
along*  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  the  sport.  His  demeanour 
before  the  Court  of  Peers  was  at  once  audacious  and  boyish. 

There  was  also  remarked  on  the  prisoners^  bench,  a  young  maa 
with  long  floating,  flaxen  hair,  named  Austen.  Like  Barbt>s,  Martia 
Bernard,  and  their  comrades,  be  had  done  every  tiling  on  the  12tti 
to  cast  away  his  life  ;  but  death  seemed  determined  to  spare  btm.  The 
foHowing  was  the  deposition  regarding  him  made  by  M«  Tisserand, 
olTicer  of  the  garde  niunicipaie: 

"  On  the  tSth  of  May,  about  four  o^clock,  word  was  brought  ua  thai 
disturbances  had  taken  place  in  the  Hue  Boui^  TAbbe  ;  and  detacbmenti 
were  im mediately  marched  to  the  spot*  8ome  moments  afterwards 
we  wer^  ag^iin  informed  tiiai  the  disturbances  had  increased,  and  fraali 
detach  men  liS  were  despatched.  About  half- past  four  we  were  inforaed 
da  at  the  insurgents  were  very  numerous,  and  were  threatening  ihe 
mayoralty  of  the  sixth  arrondissement,  1  received  orders  from  Captain 
Lallemand  to  march  immediately  to  that  point,  I  instantly  set  uut| 
but  had  no  sooner  entered  the  Rue  St.  Martin,  than  I  found  the  crowd 
there  dense,  but  inutfetisive;  U  opajieii  to  let  me  pass^'and  a  great  nunit 
VOL.  a* — W 
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ber  of  persons  came  up  and  entreated  me  to  retrace  my  steps,  telliof 
me  that  I  and  my  men  would  infallibly  be  cut  to  pieces. 

*'  I  paid  no  attention  to  this  adriee,  which  might  possibly  hare  been 
giren  with  evil  intentions ;  but  ordered  my  men  to  follow  me  at  dooble- 
quick  step  without  firing  a  shot. 

**  I  placed  myself  a  few  paces  in  advance  of  my  troop,  and  orderinf 
the  drummer  to  beat  the  charge,  I  rushed  forward,  sword  in  hand,  fof 
lowed  by  all  my  men.  The  insurgents  also  beat  the  charge,  and  received 
me  with  a  hot  fire  at  point  blank  distance.  Nine  men  were  struck,  I 
was  the  tenth.  I  instantly  sprang  upon  the  barricade ;  one  of  the  is- 
surgents  fired  and  missed  me ;  I  struck  him  witb  my  sword  on  the 
breast  and  he  fell.  This  man  had  long  flowing,  fiazen  hair.  I  quitted 
the  barricade.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  insurgents  was  kneeling  os 
the  ground,  holding  his  musket,  the  muzzle  of  which  he  laid  on  mj 
chest.  Fortunately  I  was  nimble  enough  to  run  him  through  with  raj 
sword.  In  his  dying  convulsions  he  seized  me  by  the  legs,  I  fell,  and 
we  both  rolled  upon  the  ground.*' 

The  defence  was  made  by  the  several  advocates  of  the  prisonen 
with  much  brilliancy  and  ability ;  but  most  of  the  accused  had  bees 
taken  injlagrantt  delicto.  One  thing,  however,  important  for  their 
dient,  was  fully  established  by  MM.  Dupont  and  Emmanuel  Ar^o, 
namely,  that  Barbae  had  no  hand  whatever  in  the  death  of  Lieuie* 
nant  Drouineau. 

The  court  of  Peers  pronounced  its  verdict  on  the  12th  of  Jnly,  1839, 
acquitting  Bonnet,  Lebarzic,  Dugas,  Gr^oire ;  condemning  Barb^  to 
death  ;  Martin  Bernard  to  transportation  ;  Mialon  to  the  galleys  for  life; 
Delsade  and  Austen  to  fifteen  years*  detention ;  Nougii^s  and  Philippet 
to  six  years*  detention ;  Roudtl,  Guilbert,  and  Lemi^re  to  five  years' 
detention  ;  Martin  and  Longuet  to  five  years*  imprisonment ;  Marescal 
to  three  years*,  and  Walch  and  Piern6  to  two  years'  imprisonment 

During  the  reading  of  the  sentence  which  consigned  him  to  death, 
Barb^s  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  thought  of  his  friend  Martin 
Bernard.  **  Is  he  sentenced  to  death  ?"  he  eagerly  inquired  ;  and  whea 
he  was  reassured  on  that  point,  his  face  glowed  with  a  noble  expressioa 
of  pleasure.  Bernard,  too,  on  learning  his  fate,  manifested  the  same 
disregard  for  himself,  and  the  same  engrossing  sentiments  of  friendship. 

The  severity  of  the  sentence  pronounced  on  Barbae  produced  con- 
sternation in  Paris.  People  called  to  mind  1830,  the  vast  bloodshed 
of  the  three  days,  the  ordonnances,  and  how  the  heads  of  Charles  X.'s 
ministers  were  spared,  and  what  was  the  king*s  abhorrence  of  capital 
punishments  in  those  days.  Barb^s,  moreover,  had  everywhere  ex- 
cited  indescribable  sympathy.  Every  one  deplored  and  blamed  the 
revolt,  but  they  admired  the  fervour  of  his  faith,  and  the  dignity  of  his 
courage.  On  the  15th  of  Jnly,  about  noon,  there  were  seen  entering 
die  Place  Vendome,  on  their  way  to  the  Chancery,  nearly  three  thousand 
pupils  of  the  schools  of  law  and  medicine.  They  advanced  slowly 
and  in  silence,  bareheaded,  with  the  melancholy  solemnity  of  a  funeral 
procession.  On  arriving  in  the  Place  they  formed  a  circle,  and  two  of 
their  number  stepping  forth,  went  up  to  the  office  of  the  garde  dt 
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sremtT^  lo  petition,  in   ihe  name  of  the  young  men  of  PariSt  for  ihe 

ahoUiion  of  ihe  penaUy  of  daalh  for  political  offenres^  and  a  commu la- 
lion  of  punishment  in  the  pase  of  Barb^i.  M*  Teste  being"  abaenl, 
they  were  received  by  M-  Boudet,  who  generously  promised  to  make 
a  faithful  report  of  iheir  mission^  The  column  then  resumed  its  siteni 
and  serious  march  through  the  midst  of  the  saddened  population.  At 
the  tame  lime,  with  the  same  inteniioni  and  with  the  same  orderly  be- 
haviour, another  column  of  citizens,  formed  on  the  Boulevard  Bonne 
Nouvelle^  wa^  proceeding  to  the  Palais  Bourbon.  But  in  its  ranks 
there  were  men  in  smock-frocks^  working  men  i  and  no  sooner  had  it 
reached  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  than  it  was  violently  dispersed  by  a 
charge  of  cavalry. 

These  public  demonstrations  were  baeked  by  a  mtiltitude  of  others 
of  a  private  nature.  Learning  that  of  all  the  ministers  Marshal  Soult 
was  the  one  most  obstinately  bent  on  rigour,  MM.  Dupont  and  Em* 
munuel  Arago  look  steps  with  regard  to  him,  the  object  of  which  was 
either  to  render  him  less  inflexible,  or  to  tix  upon  him  an  undubi table 
responsibility*  The  marshal  eluded  giving  any  reply,  pretending  not 
10  understand  what  was  wanted  of  him,  and  merely  saying  that  he  had 
not  sat  among  the  judges  of  the  prisoners*  What  earnesL  wisfjes  were 
felt!  how  many  schemes  were  devised!  An  Englishman  who  had 
been  present  at  the  trial,  offered  a  hundred  thousand  francs  to  any  one 
who  should  eflect  the  secret  rescue  of  Biirbes.  Threatening  letters 
were  written  anonymously.  With  the  hope  of  enlisting  the  queen's 
maternal  affections  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  she  was  made  to  appre* 
hend  frightful  acts  of  vengeance,  and  was  led  to  believe  that  her  chil- 
dren's blood  would  be  made  answerable  for  that  of  Barbes.  The 
queen  was  terror-stricken.  The  Dues  d\Auma1e  and  de  Montpensier 
had  until  then  been  brought  up  at  the  college  of  Henri  VL,  in  a  privi- 
leged position,  attending  the  classestbut  having  separaie  apartments  for 
the  pursuit  of  their  studies,  and  a  garden  for  their  recreation.  These 
privileges  were  suppressed  very  soon  afier  the  conviction  of  Barbes, 
and  the  young  princes  went  to  mass  and  to  bathe  along  with  the  other 
pupils,  as  if  to  protect  their  existence^  by  more  intimately  uniting  it 
with  that  of  their  companions.  And  so  nervously  prompt  to  lake 
alarm  was  the  Chateau,  that  a  lire  having  broken  out  in  a  tenement  in 
the  Quartter  Latin*  troops  were  posted  on  the  terrace  of  the  college. 
Again,  there  was  another  cau^e  of  alarm*  The  tippling  and  dancing 
booths  were  empty,  the  harriers  deserted,  and  the  silence  of  mourning 
pervaded  the  places  that  usually  resounded  with  the  noise  of  popular 
merriment:  what  did  this  sadness  of  the  people  portend?  In  spite  of 
the  opinion  of  the  council,  whicfi  sought  the  dishonourable  renown  of 
opposing  the  public  wishes,  the  king  decided  that  the  punishment  of 
death  should  be  commuted  to  that  of  the  galleys  for  life.  For  a  man 
of  Barbes'  temperament  this  was  an  aggravation  of  his  puni^hmetit, 
&od  this  being  at  last  admitted,  transportation  was  substituted  for  the 
galleys. 

Il  was  not  till  six  months  afterwards  that  the  second  hatch  of  prt* 
soners  appeared  before  the  Court  of  Peers.     Elan  qui  havici^  t^CM%f^^ 
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to  reply,  and  his  advocate,  M.  Dupont,  haviDg  for  dignified 
declined  to  make  a  speech,  there  was  nothing  worth  note  in  this  triiJ.* 
The  insurrection  of  the  12th  of  May  demands  that  it  should  be  se- 
verely judged.  It  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  city  in  a  startling  and 
culpable  manner.  It  broke  out  so  prematurely  that  the  people,  wbidi 
was  suffering,  looked  on  and  took  no  part  in  it.  It  ia  manifest  that  it 
was  not  the  offspring  of  that  general  feeling  of  indignation^  or  of  that 
vast  need  of  resistance,  which  alone  justify  the  enterprises  of  counge: 
for  it  would  be  holding  reason  and  equity  too  cheap  to  make  their 
triumph  depend  on  the  chances  of  a  coup  de  mnin.  That  triumph  de- 
mands wisQom,  prudence,  and  the  aid  of  time ;  and  patience  is  also  t 
republican  virtue.  Assuredly  it  is  the  privilege  and  the  glory  of  choiee 
minds  to  anticipate  their  age;  but  to  do  violence  to  it  is  allowable  to 
none ;  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  combat  error  on  this  point,  if 
it  is  commonly  that  of  the  generous  and  strong-minded  of  the  men  who 
inevitably  engage  the  regard  of  all  those  who  sympathise  with  gene- 
rous intrepidity,  and  who  respect  disinterested  efforts  even  when  mis- 
guided. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  East  was,  at  that  time,  filled  with  the  din  of  arms.  Two  mea 
were  there  disputing  for  empire,  and  Europe  was  watching  their  strife 
with  great  interest. 

Sultan  Mahmoud  was  impatient  to  recover  Syria  from  the  victor  of 
Koniah,  and  Mohammed  Ali  was  bent  on  obtaining,  though  it  were  by 
the  sword,  hereditary  possession  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  On  both  sida 
there  was  equally  intense  eagerness,  pertinacity,  and  pride. 

Only  Mohammed  Ali  dissembled ;  his  language  to  the  sultan's  envoys 
was  that  of  a  vassal.  Had  he  not  been  unavoidably  detained  in  Alex- 
andria, with  what  ardour  would  he  not  have  gone  to  Constantinople, 
to  prostrate  himself  before  his  august  master !  with  what  joy  would  be 
not  have  pressed  to  his  lips  the  hem  of  the  imperial  robe  !  But  aU 
this  affectation  of  respect  only  cloaked  the  viceroy's  ambition  and 
hostility.  He  was  seventy  years  of  age,  and  it  was  his  purpose  that 
his  work  should  survive  him  in  his  children.  What  he  desired,  more- 
over, he  felt  himself  strong  enous^h  to  take.  A  sign  from  hii^,  and  his 
vessels  sailed  from  Alexandria,  whilst  Ibrahim  was  crossing  the  Taurus. 
But  Europe  stopped  him  ;  Europe  was  his  greatest  impediment.  In 
1834,  he  had  ventured  to  ^ay  to  France,  England  and  Austria:  **  Russia 
half  possesses  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  oppresses  it,  under  pretext  of 
protecting  it.  Let  it  complete  its  work  of  enthralling  Constantinople, 
and  there  is  an  end  to  the  liberties  of  the  world ;  Russia  will  then  be  a 

*  The  tentencet  were :  Two  pritonera  acquitted ;  Blanqni  condemned  to  deadi 
(afterwards  commuted) ;  two  priionert  to  fiAeen  jeara'  detention ;  six  to  ten  Tears* : 
two  to  seven ;  thirteen  to  five  /ears' ;  and  all  to  police  iurvManet  for  life ;  tkrM  to 
fLit  /ears'  imprisonment ;  two  to  three  yeara*. 
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co!oiBi]«,  wliidt,  standing  between  ihe  Black  Sea  and  ihe  MetliierraneaTii 
will  make  fhe  world  turn  right  or  left»  according  lo  itB  own  caprice. 
Will  you  allow  this!  Here  am  I  a  Turk,  and  1  propose  to  yout  ihe 
guardians  of  civilization,  now  in  peril,  a  crusaJe,  which  wit!  save  civil* 
i^alion  and  Europe.  I  will  raise  ihe  standard,  I  will  place  at  your  dis- 
posal my  army,  my  fleet,  and  my  treasnry  ;  I  will  lead  ihe  van.  And  for 
alt  these  services,  I  ask  no  more  than  ihe  recognition  of  my  independence 
as  a  sovereign."  The  phn  was  gigantic;  it  was  vehemently  repudiated 
by  the  three  courts*  vrhi^h  Mohammed  Ali  wished  to  make  sponsors 
of  his  own  fortunes.  Subsequently,  in  1839,  after  unavailing  direct 
tiegotiaiions  with  ihe  sultan^  the  viceroy  made  a  second  attempt  with  the 
European  powers.  This  time  he  did  not  propose  a  vast  scheme  of  war^  ^ 
fare,  but  remarked,  on  ihe  eonlrary,  thai  the  best  way  of  secnring  peace 
was  to  declare  ihe  paclialic  of  Egypt  independent,  or,  at  leasi,  hereditary » 
without  which  the  East  would  remain  a  focus,  from  which  a  spark 
might  at  any  moment  be  thrown  oif,  that  would  sel  the  world  in  a  blaze. 
Europe  was  inflexible ;  then  he  changed  his  tone,  and  began  to  com- 
plain and  threaten.  As  a  father,  be  asked  pathetically,  why  he  should 
be  denied  the  graiitfication  of  transmitiing  the  fruits  of  his  toil  to  his 
children.  As  a  warrior,  he  gave  it  lo  be  understood,  that  he  was  a 
man  to  rush  headlong  into  war,  against  odds  of  Bve  to  one,  and  to  die 
in  vindicating  bis  rights^  Things  were  in  this  state  when  it  was  an- 
nounced thai  he  had  suddenly  left  Cairo  for  Faroklo,  3  journey  of  000 
leagues.  He  gave  out,  that  he  was  going  to  explore  some  rich  gold 
Ritnes  Was  this  true  !  Mohammed  Ali,  like  many  other  great  men, 
was  a  consummate  actor;  his  design  was  probably  to  dazzle  men's 
minds,  to  give  a  fanciful  colouring  to  his  schemes,  and  to  awe  his  ene- 
miei  by  the  uncertainty  of  his  purposes,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  hiii 
future  resources.  Meanwhile,  until  he  should  reappear  in  arms  on  the 
scene,  he  filled  it  with  his  absence. 

Meanwhile,  Mahmoud  was  a  prey  to  furious  fits  of  anger.  He  was 
amazed  and  enraged;  he,  the  successor  of  the  prophet,  who  had  but  to 
wiive  his  head  to  see  his  subjects  fall  trembling  at  his  feet:  and  now  he 
was  eonstrained  to  treat  with  a  Macedonian  soldier.  Between  the 
dangerous  protection  of  Russia,  and  the  always  impending  revolt  of 
ihe  viceroy,  he  fell  himself  suffocated  as  it  were.  Everything  in  Mo- 
hammed Ati  was  abhorrent  to  him;  his  power  formed  out  of  thespotls 
of  the  Porte,  his  glory  as  an  innovator,  his  genius^  the  warlike  re* 
nown  of  his  son,  and  even  that  cold  moderation,  the  insulting  false- 
hirod  of  which  he  saw  through  so  clearly.  How  could  he  have  con* 
irolted  his  vexation?  His  empire  was  slipping  from  his  grasp  piece 
by  piece.  Servia  was  victoriously  insurgent,  Walachta  and  Moldavia 
had  become  Russian  dependencies,  a  Bavarian  prince  was  reigning  over 
emancipated  Greece,  France  had  Algiers,  Mohammed  Ali  had  Egypt; 
and,  afler  so  many  succcBsive  dismemberments,  Mahmoud  was  asked 
to  give  up  Syria  I  lo  suffer  thai, of  the  magniHcent  heritage  of  ihe  caliphst 
nothing  should  remain  to  him  but  Constantinople,  of  which  Russia  held 
tfie  keys !  He  was  vexed,  too,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  reform  hitf 
people^  like  a  jnagiciaAp  with  the  stroke  of  his  wand;  fat  iK%  V^^s&\ti^ 
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stacle  is  torture  to  one  who  knows  no  bounds  to  his  pride ;  and  to 
desire  impossibilities  is  the  natural  characteristic  of  absolate  power. 
At  the  head  of  the  old  Turks^  who  were,  in  secret,  hostile  to  the  sol- 
tan's  innovations,  stood  Pertew,  a  noble  and  rigid  old  man,  renowned 
for  his  Mussulman  piety.  He  was  disgraced,  and  sent  to  Adrianople, 
and  at  last  condemed  to  die,  by  a  firman,  which  his  enemies  obtained 
from  Mahmoud  in  his  intoxication.  Pertew  calmly  read  the  fatal  firman, 
after  respectfully  pressing  it  to  his  lips  and  forehead ;  and  then,  with 
the  serenity  of  Mussulman  fatalism,  surrendered  to  his  fate,  invokinf 
the  name  of  Allah.  And  now  the  sultan  lamented  this  death  he  baa 
himself  ordained.  But  how  many  other  subjects  of  anxiety  had  he! 
What  sinister  forebodings !  One  day,  as  he  was  crossing  the  new 
bridge  of  Galata,  on  horseback,  a  dervish,  reputed  a  saint  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  known  by  the  name  of  the  long-haired  sheykh,  leaped  before 
him,  and  shouting  out,  *'  Halt,  giaour  sultan  !*'  upbraided  him  with  hit 
sacrileges.  In  January,  1830,  a  building,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Porte,  took  fire,  and  the  old  Turks  having  declared  this  accident,  which 
destroyed  the  hall  in  which  the  divan  held  its  deliberations,  to  be  a 
mark  of  Heaven's  anger,  Mahmoud  could  not  overcome  his  secret 
terror ;  the  more  so,  as,  to  punish  his  impiety,  his  portrait  had  been 
consumed  by  the  fiames.  Thus  troubled  and  distracted,  the  sultan  had 
come  to  live  in  a  constant  state  of  frightful  over-excitement.  AAer  ex- 
hausting himself  all  day,  sometimes  in  prodigious  bodily  exertions,  and 
sometimes  in  equally  excessive  mental  labours,  he  continued  his  slew 
suicide,  by  night,  in  base  orgies.  Impatient  to  stifle  his  troubles,  and 
longing  for  forge tfuln ess,  he  drenched  himself  with  wine,  brandy,  and  mm, 
enjoying  his  infraction  of  the  prophet's  law,  exaggerating  even  drunk- 
enness, and  striving  frantically  against  the  force  of  the  dreadful  beverage, 
until  his  slaves  came  and  picked  up  this  reformer  of  the  East  dead  drunk. 

Now  the  situation  of  the  five  great  powers  with  respect  to  Constan- 
tinople and  Alexandria  was  as  follows : 

Russia  was  mistress  whatever  befell.  With  her  foot  on  Constantino- 
ple, it  mattered  litde  to  her  whether  there  was  peace  or  war  between 
the  two  rivals.  In  the  former  case,  she  was  secured  in  her  command- 
ing position  by  tlie  anxiety  and  exhaustion  td  which  Turkey  was  re- 
duced by  the  statu  quo.  In  the  latter  case,  Ibrahim's  making  a  step, 
a  single  step  in  advance,  would  be  a  pretext  for  her  to  hasten  to  the 
Bosphorus.  She  had,  therefore,  nothing  to  care  for.  Only  to  pre- 
serve a  show  of  moderation,  and  for  modesty's  sake,  she  called  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

This  was  also  required  by  Prussia,  but  only  from  her  fear  of  the 
hazards  of  war,  for  she  had  no  part  to  play  on  the  new  theatre. 

It  was  not  so  with  Austria,  which  had  a  direct  interest  in  protecting 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube  against  the  ambition  of  Russia.  Besides, 
Prince  Metternich  made  it  his  glory  to  preserve  from  all  shock  the 
balance  of  power  established  by  the  treaties  of  1815,  and  the  approach 
of  a  conflict  alarmed  his  circumspect  policy.  Arrived  at  the  age  when 
one  feels  the  need  of  repose,  he  seemed  to  say,  like  Louis  XIV.,  '*  This 
will  last  my  time."     Austria,  therefore,  set  herself  to  allay  the  war^ 
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temper  o?  Sfnhmond,  without  canrealing  her  preference  for  the 
aultan.  the  1eg;itimate  sovereign,  over  his  rebellious  aubject  the  viceroy. 
As  for  Engbndf  she  entertameil  a.  fiystematic,  implacable  hatred  to 
lohammed  All*  She  had  vowed  his  destruction  because  he  resiated 
be  despotism  of  the  London  shopkeepers ;  because  he  hail  under  hie 
md  ihoae  highways  to  India,  ihe  Euphrates  and  the  Red  Sea;  be- 
ftuse  there  waa  no  goini^  from  the  Thames  to  the  Ganges  through  the 
diterranean  without  encountering  and  enduring  him;  because  he 
'  friendly  to  France*  Hence  ihe  commerciai  treaty  concluded 
ast,  1S39,  between  England  aud  the  Porte,  which  was  intended  lo 
irve  as  a  counterpoise  lo  the  conventiona  of  Unkiar  Skeleaai,  and  at  the 
ime  lime  lo  ruin  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  by  the  suppreasion  of  the  mo* 
>polies  which  were  ihe  sole  source  of  his  revenues.  And  who  repre- 
in  ted  at  Conataniinople  this  English  rancour  ?  A  diplomatist  impe*^ 
Koui  to  hi  u  ode  ring,  passionate  to  violence,  Lord  Ponsonby^  it  is  true 
bat  the  English  conaut-general  at  Alexandria  was  Colonel  Campbellta 
san  of  juat  and  moderate  views*  But  Lord  Ponsonby  took  to  himself 
he  bulk  of  all  political  matters,  making  himself  the  centre  round  which 
fiey  turned;  and,  with  the  language  of  peace  on  his  lips  he  secrellj 
instig^ited  war,  adding  fuel  to  Mahmoud^s  rancour  and  jealousy,  en* 
couraging  his  pride,  representing  the  occupaticm  of  Syria  by  Ibrahim 
a  usurpulion  singubrly  insolent^  and  predicting  the  extirpation  of 
He  viceroy  aa  an  inevitable  certaiinly.  In  this^  however^  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Lord  Ponsonby  overstepped  the  policy  of  hia  government, 
^^a  reality  the  cabinet  of  Bl  James  feared,  and  with  reason,  a  rupture 
^^■ihich  would  infallibly  have  placed  Constantinople  under  the  protectioa 
^Bf  the  Russian  sword« 

^^K  On  the  part  of  Prance,  the  same  apprehensions  were  felt  relatively 

^^<i  Russia,     For  after  all — and  here  the  government  and  the  nation  were 

agreed — France  entertained  a  marked  preference  for    Mohammed   Ali, 

^^#he  was  grateful  to  him  for  hiii  reverence  for  ihe  memory  of  Napoleon 

^^pnd  his   liking  for  the  French  character,  his  inclination  to  imitate  us» 

and  his  readiness  to  serve  us.     And  then  he  was  a  new  man,  the  son 

of  his  own  deeds*  and  the  chosen  of  the  revolutions  of  modern  days. 

Unforiunaiely  France*  which  liked  the  viceroy*  had  with  gross  incon- 

sisiency  chosen   for  her   representative  at  Constaniiuople,  a  man  who 

was  on  conviction,  one  of  his  most  decided  ad veraaries,  Admiral  Rous- 

_sin.     Add    to   this,  that   the   cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  concerned  itself 

ch  less  about  Aleiandria  than  Constantinople,  which  led  it  to  make 

ersevering  and  sincere  efforts  for  the  mainlenaiice  of  peace. 

Thus   we  see,  that  however  extreme  was   the   diversity  of  interest 

nd  feeling  subsisting  among  the  five  powers,  yet  on  the  whole,  Europe 

ras  in  favour  of  the  statu  qua^  and  with  a  view  to  lis  own  tranquillity 

latsted  on  the  repose  of  the  East. 

A   uselcaa   constraint   on    two   rivals  both    equally  eager  to  bring 

natters  to  a  final  laaue.     At  Constantinople,  at  Alexandria,  on  the  bankf 

the  Euphrates,  at  ihe  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  everything  breathed  of 

Mahmoud   hurried  on   his  preparations  for  it  with  a  smoihered 

palt  wbidi  wm  atimuUied  by  obstacles  and  by  the  uecessiiy  of  dis^ 
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•inmlation.  Wfailit  he  wm  abusinf  Adniini  Roiiwi|i*0  good  faith  \j 
hlse  aMttranoes,  and  was  holdinf  the  Eoropeao  dipiommtists  ia  m- 
pense,  his  secret  orders  were  stirring  ap  his  whole  empire.  Hm 
Capidan  Pacha,  Akhmed,  hastened  to  Tisit  and  fortify  Ihe  DaidaMBei. 
A  leTy  of  60,000  soldiers  was  decreed*  Nothing  wae  to  be  sees  oi 
the  frontiers  of  Syria  hut  formidable  roasters  of  men  and  horses.  TIn 
army  which  Hafis  commanded,  and  which  had  encamped  since  1897 ii 
the  country  of  the  Kurds,  was  augmenting  and  adyencing.  The  ad- 
venturers of  the  mountains  refusing  to  abandon  the  system  of  araei 
forays,  and  to  enter  the  new*mo<kUed  troops  called  the  Nisaa,  they 
were  compelled  by  force,  and  with  much  bloodshed,  to  do  so.  It  wai 
necessary  to  ravage  the  populations  before  they  could  be  enrolled  under 
the  sultan's  banners;  prisoners  were  made  to  obtain  vecruits.  The 
march  of  the  caraTans  was  stopped  The  roads  werecoTered  with  cameh 
loaded  with  munitions  of  war.  Moreover,  secret  emissariee  acting  in  dtt 
name  of  the  Grand  Signer  were  exciting  revolt.  Their  voices  asoended,it 
is  said,  even  into  the  balmy  retreat  where  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  oonsoK* 
sd  the  fates  and  read  the  surs.     Proclaimed  Queen  of  Palmyra  in  the 

Etry  of  oriental  language,  and  queen  in  fact  by  grace,  imagination,  and 
uty,  she  felt  an  animosity  against  the  Pacha  of  E^pt,  which  her  in- 
fluence over  the  mountaineers  might  render  perilous.  The  glory  sf 
danger  was  not  wanting  then  to  Ibrahim.  He^  on  his  part,  was  makiif 
his  arrangements,  preparing  to  turn  the  caravanserais  of  Aleppo  inis 
barracks,  completing  the  defences  of  the  fortress  of  Acre,  and  dosing 
the  defiles  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  gates  of  Syria. 

While  things  were  in  this  state,  Mohammed  Ali  returned  to  Cairo, 
and  his  return  hastened  the  course  of  events.  He  did  not  bring  back 
the  expected  gold  from  his  journey ;  but  he  had  never  counted  on  the 
mines  of  Sennaar  for  the  means  of  bringing  down  his  rival.  The  mo* 
ment  he  arrived  he  began  to  send  his  son  reinforcements  of  troops. 
And  all  this  while  the  sultan  dissembled  so  successfully,  and  the  Mus> 
techar  Nouri  Efiendi  affirmed,  with  such  perseverance  and  seeming 
candour,  the  paci6c  intentions  of  the  Porte,  that,  amidst  all  the  aigns 
and  din  of  war,  Admiral  Roussin  remained  as  calm  and  confident  as 
ever.  He  wrote  to  M.  Cochelet,  consui-fienerai  of  France  at  Alexan- 
dria, that  peace  would  not  be  disturbed;  that  such  was  the  will  of 
France,  and  that  her  will  was  law.  But  such  was  not  the  import  of 
the  despatches  addressed  by  M.  de  Stiirmer  to  M.  de  Liaurin,  Austrian 
consuNgeneral  in  the  viceroy's  dominions.  **  When  such  important 
personages  differ  in  opinion,"  said  Mohammed  Ali,  ironically,  *•  oos 
may  be  allowed  to  doubt."    And  the  reinforcements  were  sent  oflT. 

Thus  the  (Una^ment  was  at  hand.  But  which  of  the  two  rivals 
would  put  himself  in  the  wrong  by  bein^  the  aggressor  ?  A  grave,  a 
decisive  Question,  perhaps,  since  Europe  had  declared,  that  the  aggres- 
sor should  be  held  to  be  the  guilty  party.  The  aggressor  was  the  sul- 
tan. On  the  21st  of  April,  1830,  the  Turkish  vanguard  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  near  Bir,  a  town  situated  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five 
hours*  caravan  march  from  Aleppo. 

Ibrahim's  heart  leaped  (or  joy  at  the  news,  and  his  eoariers  wsrs 
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msianlly  despatched  with  orderi  to  the  troops  dispersed  through  ihe 
province  to  makti  a  general  mo^e  on  Aleppo.  Mohammad  AH  was  no 
les^  delighted,  but  the  cunning  old  man  kept  his  own  secret.  On  the 
16th  ot  May,  the  cousuls-generai  received  the  following  notei — 

"The  viceroy  has  declared  to  the  coosul-geneml*  that  in  case  the 
Aultan^d  troops,  which  have  crossed  the  EuphrateSf  near  Bir,  withdraw 
10  the  other  aide  of  the  river,  he  will  make  his  army  fall  backhand  will 
recall  his  son  Ibmhim  to  Damascus ;  that  in  case  this  pact  he  demon* 
straiion  be  followed  by  a  retro|^de  movt*ment  of  the  army  of  Haliz 
Pacha  beyond  Malatia,  his  highness  will  recall  the  commander-in-chief 
lo  Egypt*  His  highness  the  vfceroy  has  added,  of  his  own  free  will, 
that  if  the  great  powers  consent  to  guarantee  him  peace,  and  lo  interest 
themselves  on  his  behalf,  lo  make  his  power  hereditary  in  his  family, 
he  will  withdr&w  a  part  of  his  troops  from  Syria,  and  will  be  ready  to 
enter  into  a  definiitva  arrangement,  such  as  may  be  calculated  to  gua- 
rantee his  security*  and  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  country/^ 

Who  could  have  supposed  ii?  At*  the  very  time  the  viceroy  was 
giving  so  indisputable  a  pledge  of  bis  moderation,  Lord  Ponsonby^  who 
read  the  sultanas  soul,  who  was  the  lirsl  to  instil  rancour  and  impatience 
into  his  mind,  who  went  so  far  as  to  propose  a  commander-in-chief  of 
his  own  choosing— Lord  Ponton  by  did  not  shrink  from  waiting  to  hia 
own  government:  **  From  the  beginning  up  to  the  la^i  moment  tha 
pacha  has  always  been  the  aggressor,  and  the  sultan  has  a  ra^ht  lo  call 
on  the  great  powers  to  fulfil  their  engagements.*' 

Eight  days  afterwards,  Colonel  Campbell  sent  Lord  Palmerston  a 
despatch  from  Alexandria,  wherein  he  expressed  himself  in  these  terms: 
"  l*he  perfidious  conduct  of  the  aultan,  who  has  acted  contrary  to  the 
advice  given  him  by  the  ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  will  have  not 
only  exhausted  his  resources,  but  weakened  his  moral  influence  in 
Turkey ;  whilst  the  moderate  conduct  of  Ibrahim  Pacha^  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  father's  orderstand  abstaining  from  every  act  of  ho»* 
lility  when  he  could  destroy  the  army  of  Hafiz  Pacha,  will  in  the  *ame 
degree  exalt  Mohammed  Alii  and  augment  his  influence  in  the  Ottoman 
empire/' 

Of  the  two  principal  agents  of  England  in  the  East  the  one  refuted 
the  other. 

Had  it  been  possible  that  any  doubt  should  remain  as  to  what  meant 
that  crossing  of  the  Euphrates,  the  doubt  was  soon  solved.  Hahi*s  van- 
guard advanced  continuously  lo  Nezib:  Turkish  cavalry  were  sent 
ftgait»t  the  village  of  Ouroul,  and  the  abrupt  occupation  of  fourteeii 
villages  in  the  district  of  A  in  tab  was  an  open  commencement  of  war. 
How  could  it  have  been  avoided  7  Mahmoud*s  frenzy  was  at  its  height, 
Tahar  Pacha,  who  had  been  sent  to  inspect  the  army  of  HafiZn,  returned 
to  Constantinople  full  of  confidence,  and  foretelling  nothing  but  victory. 
Had  he  not  been  restrained,  Mahmoud  would  have  proceeded  in  per- 
Mm  to  th©  camp,  and  unfurled  the  prophet's  banner,  so  fiercely  did  his 
paasions  botl  over*  At  last  the  facts  of  the  case  were  too  plain  to  be 
mistaken ;  Admiral  Houssin  desired  to  have  an  interview  at  the  Sweet 
IFaiers  with  Notiri  Ellen di  and  the  Capidaa  Pacha ;  and  whea  Una 
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former  launched  out  into  a  series  of  equivocating  explanations,  the  am- 
bassador gave  vent  to  all  th^e  violence  of  his  indignation.  The  veil  had 
fallen. 

The  two  opposed  armies  were  now  face  to  face,  and  preparing  to 
engage*  when  the  ministry  of  the  12th  of  May  took  the  helm  in  France. 
The  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  known  in  Paris*  showed  how  uigent 
was  the  state  of  aflkirs;  and  two  of  Marshal  Soult'a  aidea-de-camp, 
Foltz  and  Caille,  immediately  set  out ;  the  one  for  the  camp  of  Uafix, 
passing  through  Constantinople,  the  other  for  that  of  Ibrahim,  by  way 
of  Alexandria. 

Here  begins  a  diplomatic  campaign  in  Europe,  the  varioos  phases  of 
which  it  is  important  to  note. 

And,  first  of  all,  what  ought  to  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  Fredfih 
government  ?" 

The  question  before  it  was  twofold  :  Oriental,  since  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  Mahmoud  and  Mohammed  Ali  were  to  be  determined ;  Eo- 
ropean,  since,  in  case  of  war,  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skeleaai  authorised 
the  Russians  to  cover  Constantinople. 

Now,  on  Eastern  ground,  and  face  to  face  with  the  great  powers, 
France  was  extremely  feeble,  for  she  had  against  her  Russia,  who  ab- 
horred Mohammed  All,  as  the  expected  regenerator  of  the  Ottomaa 
empire ;  Austria,  who  hated  the  viceroy,  as  a  representative  of  revola- 
tionary  principles ;  and  England,  who  longed  to  destroy  him,  in  order 
to  have  free  passage  for  her  Indian  commerce  through  Syria  and 
Egypt. 

On  European  ground,  on  the  contrary,  France  was  very  strong ;  for 
she  had  with  her,  against  the  ambition  of  the  Muscovite,  Prussia,  ia 
this  matter  neutral ;  Austria,  which  would  have  been  ruined,  by  a  com- 
plete appropriation  of  the  Black  Sea;  and  England,  whose  Indian  em- 
pire would  be  doomed  to  destruction  from  the  day  the  Russians  threat- 
ened it  from  Constantinople. 

Thence  followed  a  very  simple  conclusion.  It  was  the  interest  of 
France  to  turn  the  powers  away  from  the  East,  to  bring  them  back  to 
European  ground,  and  keep  them  there.  Out  of  a  question  which  had 
been  very  inopportunely  complicated,  France  ought  to  have  made  two 
distinct  questions,  and  have  said  :  '*  Let  Mahmoud  and  Mohammed  Ali 
settle  their  dispute  between  themselves ;  and  since  it  regards  Europe 
only  in  so  far  as  it  offers  Russia  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  sultan 
dangerous  assistance,  let  us  content  ourselves  with  watching  over  the 
inviolability  of  the  Bosphorus.  Now  is  the  time  to  annul  the  treaty 
of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  against  which  we  have  hitherto  only  remonstrated 
in  vain  ;  now  is  the  time  to  announce,  that  we  will  put  under  the  baa 
of  the  European  commonwealth  any  power  that  shall  set  foot  in  the 
city  of  the  sultan." 

This  was,  beyond  question,  the  true  policy  of  France  ;  and  its  sac- 
cess  might  have  been  the  more  easily  secured,  as  it  perfectly  agreed 
with  the  views  and  desires  of  England. 

England,  indeed,  was  desirous  of  overthrowing  Mohammed,  Ali,  but 
her  desire  in  that  respect  was  much  less  strong  than  her  fear  of  seeing 
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I  sceptre  of  ihe  world  pass,  with  the  key  of  the  DardanelleB,  into  ihe 
hmnds  of  Russia,     If  »he   had  a   secondary  iiinuence   to   establish  in 
Alestandm^  «he  had  a  vital  interesl  lo  defend  Id  Consiantmople ;  and  to 
efetid  it  she  had  neei  of  our  support. 

Accordingly,  the  cabinetof  St.  James  made  overtures  to  the  ministry 
'  the  [2ih  of  May,  tending  to  lighten  the  bonds  of  alliance  between 
London  and  Paris,  the  better  to  resist  St*  Petersburg.  On  the  25th 
of  May,  I63df  M.  de  Bourqueney  wrote  from  London  to  his  govern- 
ment: "Lord  Palmerston  is  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  present  our- 
selvest  without  delay,  at  Vienna,  a^  umied  m  intention  and  tndtw 
vour  for  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  ihni  we  should 
frankly  state  the  aim  we  propose  to  ourselves,  and  tirge  Austria  to  aid 
thereto  with  every  means  in  her  power,  Simiiar  steps  should  be  iaken» 
at  the  same  time,  in  Berlin/'  What  Lord  Palmerston  proposed  was 
then,  that  by  previous  and  special  concert^  France  and  England  should 
place  themselves  in  a  position  to  sway  the  deliberations  about  to  be 
.held  with  a  v^iew  to  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  path  was  traced;  but  the  ministers  of  the  12th  of  May  wan- 
ered  from  it,  misled  by  blind    prejudice*      That  they  should  have 
attempted  to  bring  back  Turkey  into   the   European  commonwealth^ 
from  which  t[ie  treaties  of  1815  had  declared  it  excluded,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  exclusive  protectorate  of  the  Russians  over  Constantino- 
ple a  sort  of  Amphyctionic  protectoratir^  was  assuredly  very  right  and 
proper;  but  the  more  fully  the  idea  of  an  European  coalition  was  en- 
tertained, the  more  important  it  became  to  set  limits  to  its  competence, 
and  lo  specify  the  exact  functions  it  was  to  fulfil.     To  it  might  be  left 
the  charge  of  providing  for  the  independence  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the 
duty  of  guaranteeiog  it;  but  the  moment  it  was  granted  more  than  ibis, 
the  moment  it  was  allowed  the  right  of  regulating  the  partition  of  the 
East  between   Mahmoud  and  his  vassal,  from  that  moment  it  was  all 
over  with   the  interests  of  France*     For  was  it  not  manifest,  that  at 
soon  as  the  question  should  no  longer]  be,  how  Constanunople  was  to 
be  secured,  but  how  Mohammed  Ali  was  to  be  satisfied,  France  would 
^^find  an  intractable  contrsidicior  in  the  cabinet  of  St,  James's?     Was  it 
^^^t  easy  to  foresee,  that  ont-e  the  powers  were  brought  together  on  the 
^^■oil   of  the   East,  France  would   have    hut  one  vole   against   Ave,  and 
^^■irould  consequenlly  be  reduced  to  the  alternative^  of  eiiber  abandoning 
^■(ohammed  Ali,  her  ally,  or  of  ri^tiring  from  the  coalition  she  had  ber- 
^^blf  tttsiigaied  ? 

^V  Constantinople  placed  France  and  England  in  concert  with  each  other; 
^^^lexandria  divided  them*  It  was  incumbent,  then,  lo  make  tlte  whole 
^Hbrce  of  the  negotialions  to  bear  on  Constantinople,  and  to  put  Alexandria 
^^put  of  the  diplomatic  circle*  Unfortunately,  instead  of  separating  the 
two  questions,  the  ministry  of  the  1 2th  of  May  treated  them  as  con- 
joint, and  called  on  Europe  to  solve  them  both  U>gether;  an  immense, 
P're  pa  fa  b  1  e  bl  u  it  cte  r ! 
The  ftrst  act  in  which  the  ministry  of  the  13tH  of  May  eihibtteil 
false  policy,  was  a  refusal,  by  which  England  held  herself  oflended. 
Eld  with  good  oauie.     In  a  deipatehi  dated  June  19,  \%*i%  Lord  Pal« 
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inerston  had  made  sTery  bold  proposition  to  the  court  of  the  Tafleries; 
bnt  one  which  if  accepted  would  for  a  long  while  haTe  sealed  the  al- 
liance between  France  and  England.  He  proposed  a  janctton  of  the 
French  and  English  flags  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  orders  to  foroe 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  case  Russian  troops  should  appear 
on  the  Turkish  territory.  The  despatch  added,  ^  that  if  the  Turkish 
forts  resisted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  land  forces  which  should  take 
then^  in  the  rear." 

What  greater  proof  could  be  given,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  iis> 
gotiations,  Constantinople,  not  Alexandria,  was  the  object  of  Eiigland*i 
solicitude  ?  If  the  French  ministers  had  been  wise  enough  to  leave 
her  in  that  state  of  feeling  by  themselves  joining  in  it,  all  eyes  would 
have  been  (ized  on  that  point  on  which  it  was  the  interest  of  France 
to  retain  them,  and  Syria  would  have  had  no  intervention  to  endure, 
except  that  of  victory.  This  the  ministry  on  the  12th  of  May  did  not 
perceive.  The  government  had  been  accustomed,  since  1830,  to  mis- 
take fear  for  policy;  to  minds  excessively  timorous,  an  imposing  and 
justifiable  manifestation  appeared  clothed  in  all  the  sombre  colours  of 
war;  they  thought  themselves  undone  if  they  manifested  decision,  and 
Marshal  Soult  replied  to  Jjord  Palmerston,  *'  that  he  regarded  it  as  very 
desirable  that  the  English  and  French  flags  should  appear  before  Con- 
stantinople simultaneously  with  the  Russian ;  but  that  he  doubted 
whether  a  question  so  important  as  that  of  declaring  war  against  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey,  could  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  admirals,  as  must 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  the  English  and  French 
fleets  into  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles.'** 

In  lieu  of  the  plan  submitted  to  it,  the  French  cabinet  proposed  an- 
other, which  consisted  in  asking  of  the  Porte  permission  for  the  fleets 
to  enter  the  sea  of  Marmora  in  case  of  a  Russian  invasion.  England 
accepted  the  counter-proposition,  but  with  acrimonious  feelings.  She 
was  frightened  at  having  such  allies,  she  had  her  suspicions,  and  this 
led  to  a  sudden  change  in  her  policy,  which  afterwards  occasioned  a 
loud  outcry. 

Whilst  diplomacy  was  slowly  arranging  its  schemes  in  Europe,  the 
match  was  kindled  for  the  cannon  on  the  Euphrates.  The  order  for 
war  was  despatched  almost  simultaneously  from  Constantinople  and 
Alexandria. 

And  yet  the  sultan  was  dying.  Would  he  live  to  see  the  end  of  the 
war  ?  His  cadaverous  aspect,  his  convulsive  movements,  his  trembling 
limbs,  and  the  morbid  lustre  of  bis  eyes,  made  this  seem  far  from  likely« 

He  was  labouring  under  delirium  tremens^  and  the  hand  of  death 
was  already  upon  him.  But  with  a  desperate  efibrt,  he  rallied  the  last 
remains  of  life  in  the  hope  of  setting  his  foot,  though  it  were  but  for  a 
moment,  on  his  rival.  In  June,  1889,  he  poured  out  the  last  cry  of  his 
expiring  rage  in  a  manifesto,  wherein  he  upbraided  Mohannraed  Ali 
with  the  insolence  and  impiety  of  his  revoh,  his  expeditions  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  his  closure  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  against  the  English, 

*  Lord  GreovUle'i  Detpatob,  Juoe  28, 1839. 
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[im  de?astalJoa  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  his  instigation  of  ihe  pro- 
1 71  noes  of  Bassorah  and  Bagdad  lo  rebellion,  and  his  Acandalous  expul' 
r>ion  of  the  guard iana  of  die  Prophet'^s  tomb.  Mahmoud  addressed  lb  is 
1  tioleni  note  lo  the  representatives  of  Austria  and  Russia,  declaring^ 
kibal  his  patience  was  worn  out.  The  Ottoman  fleet  was  ordered  lo 
I  iea^  und,  ill  as  be  was,  he  dragged  himself  to  the  kiosk  of  Scutari  to 
I  fee  it  sail. 

With  as  great,  thotigh  less  boisterous  ardour,  Mohammed  Ali  was 
I  «Quippmg  the  Egyptian  fleet.  On  hearing  of  the  reiterated  aggressions 
hat  Hafistj  he  could  not  conceal  his  ejtuhation,  and  lifting  up  his  white 
!liead  towards  heaven*  he  exclaimed,  "Glory  loGod  who  permits  his  old 
f|ierTam  to  end  his  labours  by  ihe  fate  of  arms  V*  The  instructions  he 
i|iromptly  sent  his  son  breathed  the  assurance  of  triumph:  *'0n  the 
'receipt  of  ihe  present  despaicht  you  will  attack  the  troops  of  our  adver- 
J  iaries,  which  have  entered  our  territory,  and  after  having  driven  them 
lout,  you  will  march  against  their  main  army,  to  which  you  shall  give 
I  Iwttle,  If,  with  God^s  aidi  victory  declares  for  us,  without  passing  the 
[iefiie  of  Kulek  Boghai,  you  will  march  straight  upon  Malatia,  Kar- 
r|K»ut^  Orfa,  and  Diarbekr/^ 

It  was  on  the  21  st  of  Jone^  18^9^  that  Ibrahim^s  army  put  iuelf  de- 
[(nitively  in  motion.  After  seizing,  without  a  blow,  the  village  of  Mezac* 
l^hich  ihe  Turkish  cavalry  who  occupied  it  abandoned,  though  they 
Ajght  easily  have  defended  iu  the  Egyptian  general  proceeded  in  per- 
fton  10  reconnoitre  the  camp  of  Ha^z.  The  Turkish  army,  encamped 
south  of  the  village  of  Nezib,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  was  pro- 
tected by  very  w^e  1 1  constructed  ip  Irene  hments,  and  occupied  a  form  id  a- 
ble  position.  Ibrahim  thought  it  loo  hazardous  to  attempt  an  attack  in 
front;  so,  retracing  his  stepB^  he  marched  eastwards  so  as  to  (urn  the 
lefi  flank  of  the  enemy.  But  to  r^ach  him  in  this  way  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  through  a  long  narrow  gorge,  which  the  Egyptians  could  not 
have  forced  without  a  severe  loss,  had  Haftz  attempted  to  bar  iheir  wayp 
Ibrahim  did  not  hesitate,  so  confident  was  he  in  his  star,  and  the  event 
justified  his  temerity.  With  inexplicable  infaiuaiion  Hafiz  remained 
immovable  in  his  camp;  and  Ibrahim,  reaching  the  extremity  of  the 
gorge  without  seeing  the  face  of  an  enemy,  halted  with  his  vanguard, 
stretched  himself  on  the  ground,  and  went  to  sleep  until  the  rest  of  bis 
srmy  should  come  up^ 

The  24  th  of  June  was  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  battle;  a  mom  en  Ions 
day,  that  seemed  big  with  the  whole  futurity  of  ihe  Ottoman  empire, 
and,  perhaps,  with  half  a  century  of  wars  and  revolutions  for  Europe. 
The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers ;  40,000  men  on  each 
side;  but  the  Egyptians  had  the  advantage  in  discipline,  conAdence,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  generals* 

Born  in  the  region  of  the  Caucasus,  Hatiz  Pacha  combined  with 
much  energy  and  pertinacity  a  pious  exaltation,  produced  by  a  profound 
study  of  the  Koran,  and  manifest  in  all  his  behaviour.  Victor  over  the 
Albanians,  and  over  the  Kurila,  he  was  much  prized  by  his  master,  who 
reckoned  confidently  upon  him;  and  he  himself  felt  assured  he  was 
destined  to  put  an  end  to  Ibrahim^s  prosperous  career*     His  star  bad 
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paled,  however,  since  the  commeDcement  of  the  recent  operations;  and 
the  faciiity  with  which  he  had  allowed  the  Egyptians  to  occupy  the 
Tillage  of  Mezar,  and  to  make  their  flank  movement,  rendered  his  ability 
Busoected. 

As  for  Ibrahim,  he  was  in  the  highest  spirits;  he  hethonght  him  of 
Koniah.  He  relied,  moreover,  on  a  man  renowned  for  the  pnunptitude 
and  accuracy  of  his  military  cotqf  (Pceilf  not  less  than  for  his  coarage. 
From  the  rank  of  a  simple  French  officer,  become  successively  Uie 
Instructor  of  the  viceroy's  armies,  his  firmest  support,  and  his  son's 
friend,  S^ve,  known  in  his  second  country  by  the  name  and  title  of 
Boliman  Pacha,  enjoyed  an  ascendancy  not  undue  to  his  merits.  His 
parting  words  to  his  officers,  after  distributing  his  orders  to  them  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle,  were :  "  To-morrow,  sirs,  we  meet  again  under  the 
tent  of  Hafiz." 

At  eiffht  in  the  morning,  the  engagement  began  with  the  artilleij. 
Ibrahim's  manoeuvre  produced  its  fruits.  The  Turkish  army  had  its 
back  turned  to  the  intrenchments  that  ought  to  have  protected  it,  and 
was  left  exposed.  There  was  equal  spirit,  but  not  equal  skill  on  both 
sides ;  the  Turkish  shots,  for  the  most  part,  took  no  efiect,  whilst  the 
Egyptian  artillery,  better  directed,  raked  the  Ottoman  army  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  threw  it  into  terrible  disorder.  The  cannon  thundered  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  two  wings  of  either  army  became  engaged 
together.  FoUowecl  by  a  part  of  his  extreme  right,  horse  and  foot, 
Ibnlhim  made  an  impetuous  charge  upon  Hafiz's  extreme  leA.  Bat 
the  Turkish  infantry,  covered  by  an  olive  wood,  firmly  awaited  the 
enemy, allowed  him  to  approach, and  opened  its  fire  upon  him;  where* 
upon  Ibrahim's  cavalry,  in  spite  of  all  his  exertions,  fell  back  in  disorder 
on  the  two  regiments  of  infantry  that  supported  them,  and  fled.  Bat 
the  right  wing  remained  firm  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  symptoms  of 
Wavering  appeared  on  the  Turkish  left.  The  explosion  of  several 
ammunition  wagons  had  disabled  some  of  the  batteries,  and  thrown  the 
ranks  into  disorder.  The  Kurds  gave  way.  Ibrahim  and  Soliman 
Pacha  instantly  pushed  forward  their  right  wing,  and  sent  orders  to 
the  centre  and  the  left  to  charge.  Thus  pressed  upon  along;  its  whole 
line,  the  Turkish  army  wavered  awhile,  and  then  fled  pellmell. 
Hafiz,  sword  in  hand,  struggled  in  vain  to  rally  his- men,  now  imploring 
and  now  cutting  down  the  fugitives;  he  was  himself  carried  away  in 
the  headlong  flood  of  the  rout,  and  hastened  to  the  mountains  with  the 
remains  of  his  army,  leaving  behind  him  three  pachas  killed,  101 
pieces  or  artillery,  20,000  muskets,  9000  prisoners,  his  tents,  and  bag- 
gage, and  even  his  diamond  decoration. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Ibrahim's  tent  was  struck,  his  horse  was 
ready,  and  he  was  about  to  cross  Mount  Taurus,  when  a  French  officer 
suddenly  arrived  with  word  to  him,  that  he  must  halt.  M.  Caill6's 
mission  to  Ggypt  had*  succeeded.  By  a  proper  combination  of  mode- 
tation  and  firmness,  he  had  induced  the  viceroy  to  give  him  a  letter  to 
Ibrahim,  ordering  the  latter  not  to  seek  an  engagement,  if  the  Turks 
consented  to  evacuate  the  Egyptian  territory,  and  bidding  him  not  to 
advance,  in  case  an  engagement  should  have  been  forced  on  him,  and 
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he  shmild  have  been  Tictorioos,  It  was  with  extreme  tnortification 
thai  Ibrahim  consented  to  forego  the  fruita  of  his  success.  He  was 
catted  on,  forsooth,  to  resign  the  legitimate  ati vantages  of  a  battle  fought 
and  won  I  And  it  wa^  the  friendship  of  France  that  exacted  the  sacri- 
fice from  him  1  What  signified  his  father's  orders?  Would  his  fatht^r 
bave  wntten  thr  despatch,  had  he  known  of  the  battle  of  Nezib?  Be- 
sides, it  was  ebsoLutely  necessary  that  the  army  should  udvance*  in 
order  to  find  subsistence.  Strange  injustice  1  he  had  been  atiackedt 
and  he  had  vanquished;  right  and  might  were  both  on  his  side;  and 
now  his  hands  were  tied  I  These  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tian general  were  the  more  natural,  inasmuch  as  papers  had  been  found 
in  Hatias^s  baggage  containing  secret  instrtictions  from  the  sultan,  which 
made  it  manifest  that  Mahmoud  had  long  premeditated  schemes  of  war 
and  vengeance.  But  in  return  for  his  comphance  with  its  advice,  the 
French  government  promised  him  its  mediation,  which  was  so  necessary 
to  him,  seeing  the  unfavourable  disposition  of  the  other  powers.  Ibra- 
him, therefore,  yieided, 

Mahmoud  did  not  live  to  hear  of  his  defeat*  For  while  the  cannon 
of  Neztb  was  making  the  Ottoman  empire  rock  upon  its  old  founda- 
tions, public  prayers  were  ordered  in  the  mosques  of  Constantinople 
for  the  dying  sultan.  He  had  been  conveyed^  on  the  14th  of  June,  to 
the  Kiosk  of  Tchamlidja,  which  he  never  quitted  alive.  Endowed  by 
nature  with  herculean  strength  and  an  iron  temperament,  he  fell  a  vic- 
tim at  last  to  bis  frantic  indulgence  In  lust  and  drunkenness,  and  also 
to  the  consuming  force  of  his  too  long  compressed  hatred.  His  last 
days  were  indescribably  gloomy  and  wretched.  When  he  was  not 
lethargic  and  silent,  his  confused  language  only  ejipressed  ihe  tumult 
of  his  thoughts,  Sometimes  rallying  for  a  moment^  he  denied  he  was 
ill,  gave  himself  the  airs  of  an  imperishable  sovereign,  and  affected  the 
master:  a  pitiful  comedy  played  between  fainting  fits  by  a  despot  who 
seemed  lo  take  it  amiss  that  even  death  failed  to  respect  to  him.  On 
the  28th  of  June,  the  physicians  gave  him  over:  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1830,  he  expired,  noi  wiihout  havmg  repeatedly  uttered  a  fatal  name, 
that  of  Mohammed  Ali. 

There  was  something  deeply  and  sternly  slgmtBcant  in  the  sultan's 
death,  connected  as  it  was  with  the  convulsions  of  his  empire*  It  was 
wUh  a  sort  of  religious  awe  that  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople 
saw  the  body  of  their  dread  master  borne  along  wrapped  up  in  funeral 
shawls. 

Mahmoud  was  certainly  no  vulgar  cbaracten  He  had  the  instinct 
that  prompts  to  great  things,  and  the  coumge  that  helps  lo  achieve 
them;  but  one  thing  indispensable  he  wanted,  the  serenity  and  sound 
sense  of  genius,  lo  every  thing  that  demanded  prodigious  efforts  of 
will  and  daring  he  was  competent;  and  thus  it  was  that  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  massacre  of  the  Janissaries,  for  which  history 
Eas  no  parallel  except  the  destruction  of  the  Tempkrs,  Bui  where 
perspicacity  and  steadiness  were  fequisite,  there  he  broke  down.  As 
an  innovator,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  reform  customs  wiihout  having 
^t  made  any  change  in  insiiiutions  and  manners;  which  was  be^v&- 
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ning  with  what  was  most  dangerous  and  least  important,  since  mee 
cUog  in  general  much  more  tenaciously  to  their  usages  than  to  their 
ideas.  He  stripped  the  Turks  of  their  rich  and  much  to  be  regretted 
costume^  clapped  a  fez  on  their  heads  instead  of  a  turban  ;  and  seeing 
them  by  degrees  dressed  in  the  European  style^  he  ftincied  they  were 
ciirilised.  Wishing  to  reconstruct  his  military  force,  he  destroyed  it. 
What  a  whimsical  idea  it  was  to  subject  to  the  regulations  of  our  cavafay 
system,  the  descendants  of  the  Mamiouks,  the  best  ca?alry  in  the  world. 
He  committed  the  fault,  too*  of  making  his  innovations  auxiliary  to  hit 
▼ices ;  he  gave  himself  up  to  indulgence  in  the  beverage  forbidden  hf 
Mohammed— even  to  an  excess  that  killed  him ;  and«  in  defiance  of  the 
prejudices  of  his  people*  he  gratified  his  lust  in  the  embraces  of  the 
Christian  Greek  drls  of  the  Bosphorus.  This  was  outraging  Islamism, 
not  infusing  fresh  vigour  into  it.  But  with  the  common  insoieDce  of 
despots,  seeing  he  could  dare  much,  he  dared  all.  Bv  that  means  be 
crushed  the  energetic  individuality  of  the  Turk.  What  did  he  sub- 
stitute for  the  fierce  fanaticism  that  had  been  their  moving  principle! 
He  found  himself,  therefore,  powerless  to  resist  attacks  from  without, 
and  half  his  empire  slipped  from  bis  grasp.  He  had  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia  for  ally ;  he  had  him  soon  for  protector.  He  had  the  Pacha  of 
]Sgypt  for  his  vassal ;  he  had  him  for  his  enemy.  Europe,  which  he 
iosged  to  imitate,  which  he  had  the  hope  of  e()ualling,  perhaps,  beset 
and  confined  him,  forced  him  to  gulp  down  his  wrath,  and  held  him 
chained  as  it  were  in  impotent  rage.  And  at  the  moment  when  he 
had  just  emancipated  himself,  by  giving  the  word  for  war,  life  forsook 
him.  There  was  a  want  of  balance  between  his  faculties,  this  was  his 
grand  misfortune.  He  set  all  the  world  astir  around  him,  and  only 
efiected  his  own  ruin,  because  he  had  imperfect  lights  with  vigorous 
passions,  and  his  moral  might  was  deteriorated  and  misdirected  by  the 
mediocrity  of  his  intellect. 

But  in  the  designs  of  Providence,  such  a  man  was  doubtless  fitted  to 
open  up  the  way  for  communication  between  the  East  and  the  West 
Mahmoud  co-operated — and  he  was  ignorant,  probably,  of  the  part  he 
played — towards  that  modern  work  of  unity,  which,  gradually  efiacing 
the.  originality  of  races,  the  difierence  of  traditions,  the  diversity  of 
hi^bits  and  costumes,  the  opposition  of  interests,  and  even  distances, 
tends  harmoniously  to  constitute  the  great  human  family  oo  the  ruins 
of  the  old  world,  so  subdivided  and  so  full  of  the  elements  of  strife. 
Unique  and  truly  wonderful  spectacle !  In  a  country  in  which  changes 
of  reign  had  never  before  admitted  of  any  other  iotervemion  than  con- 
spiracies of  eunuchs  and  the  dagger-stroke,  it  was  to  a  boy  of  seventeen 
that  Mahmoud  bequesythed  his  half-crumbled  empire ;  and,  thanks  to 
the  principle  of  universal  co-partnership  newly  introduced  into  history, 
it  came  to  pass  that  that  boy  had  all  Europe  for  his  guardian. 

On  the  ^Mih  of  June,  the  day  of  the  batde  of  Nezib,  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  heard  a  luminous  report  from  M.  Joufirov  on  the 
necessity  of  granting  ministers  10,000,000  to  augment  our  forces  in 
the  Levant :  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  day  of  Mahmoud*8  death,  the 
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discussion  began;  and  never  did  anyone  exhibit  a  similar  character 
of  gmndeur. 

The  Due  de  Valtny  was  the  first  gpetiker-  Hia  speech  was  a  bitter 
antl,  unformnntely,  a  just  criticism  ijf  the  conduct  of  the  Fr*?nch  jrovern- 
menL  He  hud  no  ditliculiy  in  proving,  that  from  tht^  first  the  French 
government  had  taken  up  a  fdlse  find  equivocal  position  in  the  Bosi; 
thcii  it  had,  by  the  convention  of  Kumya*  created  a  most  mischievous 
provisional  siute  of  things ;  that  it  had  favoured  Mohammed  Ali  loo 
much  to  allow  of  lis  retaining  its  credit  in  the  counsels!  of  the  Porte, 
and  had  too  much  vacillated  in  its  predilections  not  to  lose  ground  with 
the  viceroy ;  that*  m  a  word,  it  had  brought  itself  into  the  predicament 
of  having  Constaniinople  against  it  without  having  Alexandria  for  it. 
In  reaUly  the  legitimaiist  orator  would,  in  hU  hatred  of  revolutions,  have 
had  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  sacrificed  to  the  sultan.  Such  was,  abo,  the 
desire  of  M*  Denis  (du  Var)*  convinced  as  he  was  that  Turkey  was  not 
so  exhatisted  as  was  supposed,  and  that  it  would  be  equally  profitable 
and  honoorable  for  us  lo  raise  her  up. 

Quite  di^erent  were  M.  Carne*s  views.  From  the  dead  legitimaey 
of  a  right  condemned  by  the  sentence  of  battles,  civilization,  and  destiny, 
be  appealed  to  the  living  and  fruitful  legitimacy  of  fact.  He  haiied  in 
Mohatnmed  Ali  the  regenerator  of  a  race  that  had  erroneously  been 
supposed  extinct.  In  his  opinion,  Arab  nationality  would  bloom  again 
under  the  auspices  of  the  viceroy,  who  was  evidently  destined  to  sway 
ihe  sceptre  of  the  renovated  East*  It  was  incumbent,  therefore,  to 
throw  no  obstacle  l>etw^een  his  Ibriunes  aod  Consianiinople,  After 
Koniah,  tvveoty  marches  woo  Id  have  brought  him  to  the  seraglio. 
Why  had  he  been  stopped  f  Since  Turkey  was  inoribuod,  since  she 
could  no  longer  interpose  effectively  between  western  Europe  and  the 
Bussians,  why  was  not  a  substitute  for  her  sought  ?  The  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  was  desired,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  by  means 
of  the  sultan  and  of  the  Turks;  it  ought,  therefore,  lo  be  rendered  pos- 
sible by  means  of  Mohammed  Ali  and  the  Arabs.  A  phantom  was 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople:  an  armed  man  ought  to  fill  it. 
Besides,  was  not  Mohammed  Ali  a  friend  to  France?  And  would  not 
the  aubjection  of  Kgypt  to  our  influence  make  the  Mediterranean  what 
Napoleon's  genius  had  planned;  namely,  a  French  lake? 

M.  de  Lamartine  declared  himself  opposed  both  to  the  Turkish  and 
the  Arab  system.  The  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  appeared  to  him 
a  dream,  either  under  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  or  under  the  sultan.  How 
was  it  to  be  hoped  thai  Mohammed  Alt  and  Ibrahim  would  succeed  in 
kneading  and  condensing  under  their  hands,  strong  as  they  were 
known  to  be,  so  many  enervated  populations  ?  Where  w^as  that  Arab 
nationality  of  which  so  much  was  said  ?  Were  we  to  undersiund  by 
that  term  the  incoherent  and  monstrous  assemblage  of  Egyptians, 
idoktrotis  Druses,  Catholic  Maroniies,  and  Bedouins  of  the  desert  t 
Mohammed  Ali  was  to  be  crowned  as  ihe  founder  of  an  empire!  Btit 
jn  a  country  in  which  there  existed  neither  inMittiiions,  nor  regular  laws, 
nor  political  principles;  where  there  was  nothing  but  a  master  and  hi8 
slaves,  could  a  great  man  be  any  thing  but  an  accident?  *Hn  such  a 
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country,"  said  the  orator,  "a  great  man,  when  he  dies,  carries  his  ge- 
nius with  him;  just  as,  when  living,  he  strikes  his  lent,  leaving  the 
place  from  which  he  departs  as  naked,  empty,  and  ravaged  as  it  was 
before  he  encamped  upon  it.*'  Passing  on  to  consider  the  staitu  qm 
system  adopted  by  the  government,  <«I  understand,'*  he  said,  «*  the  sta- 
tus quo  system,  as  regards  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  before 
the  treaty  of  1774.  or  that  of  1792;  I  understand  still  after  1813;  finally, 
I  understand  it  before  the  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Navarioo, 
that  act  of  national  insanity  on  the  part  of  France  and  England,  for  the 
advantage  of  Russia.  But,  after  the  usurpation  of  the  Crimea,  and  the 
Russian  protectorate  over  Wahachia  and  Moldavia ;  after  the  emanci- 
pation and  occupation  of  Greece  by  your  troops,  and  the  millions  of 
subsidies  you  will  further  pay  to-morrow  towards  its  independence: 
after  the  enslavement  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Russians,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  Sevastopol,  whence  the  Russian  fleets  arrive  in  tweoty-foiir 
hours  at  Constantinople:  after  the  treaties  of  Adrianople,  Unkiar  Ske- 
lessi,  and  Kuiaya,  and  the  dismemberment  of  half  the  empire  by  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  and  by  you  who  protect  him,  the  status  quoj  permit  me 
to  say,  is  a  mockery,  similar  to  that  of  the  existence  of  the  Polish  na- 
tionality. What!  you  are  going  to  arm  for  the  status  quo  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  which  you  say  is  important  to  the  safety  of  Europe;  and 
that  status  quo  is  the  dismemberment,  the  annihilation,  the  agony  of 
the  empire  which  you  say  you  wish  to  raise  up.  Be  at  least  consist- 
ent :  if  Turkey  is  important  to  you,  as  you  say  it  is,  give  your  aid  not 
to  the  revolt  established  in  Syria,  but  to  the  imperial  legitimacy  in  Con- 
stantinople. Lend  the  assistance  of  your  advice,  your  engineers,  your 
officers,  your  fleet,  to  the  generous  efforts  of  Mahmoud  for  the  civiliza- 
tion of  his  people ;  aid  him  to  put  down  Ibrahim,  to  recover  Egypt, 
and  all  those  parts  of  his  empire  which  are  separating  from  it.  Instead 
of  this,  what  are  you  told  to  do?  Arm,  they  tell  you,  for  the  sfatvi 
quo^  combine  your  fleets  with  those  of  the  English,  in  order  to  hinder 
the  sultan  from  recovering  his  best  proWnces  from  his  rebellious  pacha. 
Do  you  know  what  that  means?  It  means:  Expend  the  gold, 
the  blood,  and  the  time  of  France,  to  uphold — what  ?  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  Constantinople  under  the  hand  of  Russia:  Turkey  in  Asia, 
under  the  sabre  of  Ibrahim  and  the  usurpation  of  Mohammed  A)i." 
M.  de  Lamartine  then  entered  upon  his  own  system,  and  supported  it 
with  singular  magnificence  of  language :  it  was  the  partition  of  the 
East  between  the  principal  European  powers,  in  the  name  and  for  the 
sake  of  civilization.  "A  congress!"  he  said,  in  concluding  his  speech. 
**  And  in  case  the  time  for  this  should  no  longer  be  left  you,  take  to 
yourselves  in  the  East,  one  of  those  maritime  and  military  positions, 
such  as  England  possesses  in  Malta,  and  of  which  Russia  has  one  on 
the  Black  Sea;  seize  provisionally  a  pledge  of  influence  and  of  strength, 
which  shall  place  you  in  a  condition  to  be  masters  either  in  negotiation 
or  over  events ; — remember  Ancona!" 

These  fiery  words,  the  boldness  and  brilliancy  of  these  counsek;  the 
obsequies  of  a  vast  empire,  knelled,  in  a  manner,  from  the  French  tri- 
bune; Europe  solemnly  invited  to  share  the  spoils  of  Islamism — ^what 
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th^mei  to  moire  an  assembly  gathered  round  the  om  in  which  auch 
iot^r^s^s  were  lo  have  iht'ir  fate  deierminedt 

M.  Villemaint  minister  of  public  instroction,  had  a  difficuh  cause  to 
defend  in  the  afntus  t/ua.  He  applied  himself  not  m  much  lo  make 
out  a  case  as  to  combat  the  arguments  of  M,  Lamartine;  and  this  he 
did  with  elo(|uent  viiracky.  "What,"  he  a^ked,  ♦ms  M,  de  Lammr- 
tioe*^  solution  of  the  problem?  Instead  of  a  solution,  he  offer?  the  dif* 
ficuhy  itself.  Yes#  gentlemen,  it  h  difficult  to  uphold  and  preserve 
the  Ottoman  empire;  but  it  would  be  more  difficult  still,  to  partition  it 
amongst  the  powers  of  Europe*  And,  furthermore,  in  this  case  the  dif- 
ficulty ia  an  iniquity*  i  prefer  a  difficulty  which  is  a  point  of  justicep" 
Vtliemain,  moreover,  did  not  subscribe  to  the  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced on  Turkey*  **  Does  the  honourable  member  know  the  whole 
force  of  ihe  vitality  that  resides  in  a  people?  Does  he  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  uproot  a  nation  from  the  soil  it  occupies,  even  when  it  hus  been 
conquered?  Has  he  boen  at  Varna?  Has  he  been  at  Chumla  ?  Has 
he  seen  how,  with  the  genius  of  Europe  to  inspire  it,  the  Russian  force 
languUhed  before  weak  walls,  defended  by  intrepid  Mussulmans?  .  » 
*  .  ,  The  day  when  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  sweep  the  Turks 
from  the  soil  they  occupy,  the  day  when  the  tombs  of  their  fathers  and 
their  mosques  shnuld  be  destroyed,  a  national  insurrection  would,  pro* 
bably,  blaze  up  on  both  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  perhaps  you  would 
at  last  Bnd  a  people  amidst  the  ruins  under  which  you  propose  lo  bury 
Ihem/' 

After  Tillemain^s  speech,  the  dtscutston  proceeded  hurriedly.  With- 
out puttings  forth  any  precisely  defined  views,  M,  de  TocqueviJle  re- 
quirpd,  that  Frfince  should  assume  an  imposing  and  dig^nified  attitude 
on  the  new  stage  that  had  just  been  opened;  so  as  to  prove  that  she 
had  not  lost  her  aptitude  for  great  things  under  her  monarchy  of  recent 
date,  M.  Berry er  was  astoni&hed  ihut  the  gtvernment  couM  not  make 
lip  its  mind  to  side  fairly  either  with  the  sultan  or  the  pacha.  Espe- 
cially concerned  about  the  imminence  of  Russian  intervention  in  Con- 
stantinople, Odilon  Barrot  conjured  the  government  to  prevent  the  mis- 
chief, by  the  Gontinuiiy  of  its  efforts  and  the  firmness  of  its  bearing* 
Lastly,  M*  Guizot  thus  stitnmed  up  the  policy  of  the  nlatus  quo  which 
he  adopted:  "To  mnintnin  the  Ottoman  empire  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  European  balance  of  power;  and  when,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, by  the  natural  course  of  events,  any  dismemberment  takes 
place,  any  province  becomes  detached,  to  favour  the  conversion  of  that 
province  into  an  independent  st^le^  which  may  take  its  place  in  the 
coalition  of  the  states,  and  be  serviceable  some  day,  in  its  new  con* 
dition,  to  the  new  European  balance:  such  is  the  policy  that  becomes 
France,  the  policy  to  which  she  has  been  naiuralJy  led,  and  which  we 
have  followed," 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  declared  in  favour  of  this  system,  which 
was  that  of  the  ministers  and  of  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  of  Peeni ; 
and  the  K>,OlX)tOOO  asked  for  by  the  ministry  were  granted, 

I'be  oriental  programme  adopted  hy  the  three  constitutional  powers 
of  France  was  therefore  :  the  integrity  of  the  Ottomaa  empire  combmed 
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with  the  status  qvo,  that  is  to  say  the  maintenance  of  Mohammed  AIi*s 
rule  in  Syria. 

The  oriental  programme  of  Great  Britain  was,  on  the  contrary:  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  by  the  restitution  of  Syria  to  the  sore- 
reign  of  Constantinople. 

In  point  of  equity  France  was  right. 

What,  in  fact,  were  her  demands?  That  the  anrangemeot  of  Kq- 
taya  should  be  respected.  Now  that  arrangement  had  been  guaranteed 
by  all  the  powers,  England  not  excepted.  England  now  talked  of 
reversing  a  treaty  that  possessed  the  moral  sanction  of  Europe.  And 
wherefore  ?  Had  Mohammed  AH  committed  any  new  offence  ?  Had 
be  done  any  thing  else  in  drawing  the  sword  than  defend  himself  from 
a  flagrant  and  admitted  aggression  ?  And  after  he  was  victorious,  had 
he  not,  in  pausing,  given  a  pledge  of  moderation  for  which  he  was 
fairly  entitled  to  recompense  ?  Instead  of  this,  the  English  insisted 
that  he  should  be  despoiled,  that  a  province  should  be  wrested  from 
him  af\er  a  battle  fought  and  won  !     It  was  the  height  of  injustice. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  neKher  the  French  nor  the  English  sys- 
tem was  tenable. 

Nothing  could  be  more  contradictory  than  the  policy  of  Prance. 
Desiring  to  set  up  against  the  Russian  colossus  a  strong  compact 
Turkey,  it  tore  her  to  fragments.  What  meant  the  integrity  of  a 
state  cut  in  two?  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor  for  the  sultan  ;  for 
the  viceroy,  Cairo  and  Syria,  with  ihe  Taurus  between  them,  nothing 
but  the  Taurus: — this  was  called  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire! 

This  is  what  the  English  said  when  they  declared  for  the  restitution 
of  Syria  to  the  sultan  ;  so  thai,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  they  had 
in  their  favour  the  semblances  of  logic  and  good  faith.  They  might, 
however,  have  been  answered,  that  the  Porte  was  incapable  of  admin- 
istering the  disputed  provinces ;  that  it  had  already  given  proof  of  this; 
that  to  restore  them  to  the  sultan  was  to  give  them  back  to  sterility,  to 
disorder,  to  the  bloody  conflicts  of  the  Druses  and  the  Maronites,  to 
the  permanence  of  revolt  in  the  mountains.  If  any  one  desired  to 
know  what  Syria  had  gained  by  passing  from  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Turks  to  that  of  the  Egyptians,  he  had  but  to  cast  his  eyes  on  the  plain 
of  Antioch  covered  with  olives,  on  the  environs  of  Beyrout  planted 
with  vines,  on  the  resurrection  of  Aleppo,  on  Damascus  no  longer  en- 
riched solely  by  the  passage  of  the  pilgrims.  Mohammed  Ali's  ad- 
ministration had  certainly  exhibited  a  harsh  character ;  but,  after  all, 
under  that  temporary  despotism  which  the  excess  of  anarchy  rendered 
necessary,  Syria  had  been  restored  to  order  and  placed  in  the  way  to 
wealth.  Was  it  better  to  plunge  her  back  into  chaos,  than  to  leave 
her  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  who,  after  all,  was  a  Mussulman,  and  who, 
when  his  ambition  was  satisfied,  would  cease  to  be  the  rival,  and  would 
become  the  supporter  of  the  sultan  ? 

Such  was  the  dispute  between  France  and  England;  and  the  result 
was  most  plainly  that  they  were  both  wrong  in  making  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  depend :  the  one,  on  the  maintenance  of  Mo- 
hammed Ali  in  Syria ;  the  other,  on  the  restitution  of  Syria  to  the  sul- 
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laQp  For,  as  regarded  the  Otioman  empire,  Syria  in  the  hands  of  the 
jeeroy  was  a  danger,  in  those  of  the  suttan  an  embarmssmem. 
Thus,  in  whatever  way  it  was  considered,  this  much  talked  of  inte^- 
ity  coufd  only  be  a  chimera  or  a  lure*  (t  was  noi  by  its  means  that 
onstantioople  could  possibly  be  defended  aguinst  the  Russians,  The 
ue,  the  ooly  means  of  guaranteelog  the  Bosphorua  had  been  discerned 
England,  when  she  proposed  to  France  to  protect  Constantinople 
r^:ciJy  by  a  maritime  and  armed  ailiartce  of  the  two  nattonst* 
Had  the  ministers  of  the  I2ih  of  May  acceded  to  that  proposal,  ni 
the  same  time  demanding  of  England,  as  the  price  of  their  support, 
that  ihe  sultan  and  the  viceroy  should  be  allowed  to  settle  their  own 
disputes  between  them,  the  game  would  have  been  won  for  France. 
England «  being  left  wit!^out  the  pretext  of  Rus.^ian  menaces  against 
Constantinople  for  damaging  Mohammed  A I  it  would  have  withdrawn 
I  her  attention  from  the  Egyptian  (question,  and  sacrificed  her  ill-humour 
against  the  viceroy  lo  her  dread  of  the  czar;  Russia  would  never  have 
ventured  into  the  Bosphorus  when  she  saw  the  combined  flt?ets  of 
France  and  England  ready  to  force  ihe  Dardanelles ;  the  victorious 
Ibrahim  would  itave  been  granted  ihe  hereditary  sovereignties  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  hy  the  Forte  ;  and  ei^ery  thing  would,  in  this  way, 

I  have  ended  fur  the  advaniag^  of  Fmncet  and  In  accordance  with  her 
Eewa. 
I  UnhappiKyt  the  ministers  of  the  t2th  of  May  were  not  adequate  to 
ne  occasion.  Marshal  Sou  It  was  but  a  name  in  the  council.  M. 
Passy  possessed  sound  judgment  and  extensive  acouirements,  but  he 
|ranted  practical  familiarity  with  great  aOairi-  M«  Teste,  an  eminent 
member  of  the  bar  of  Paris,  and  a  powerful  orator,  was  not  compeient 
10  lead  the  cabinet,  M.  Dufaure  bad  more  precij^ion  than  gmsp  of 
mind*  M.  ViUemain  was  a  brilliant  dissertaior ;  M.  Duchaiel  a  very 
dexterous  minister  i  but  neither  of  ihem  had  the  coup  d*ttil  of  a  slates- 
aUi 

Lastly,  there  was  the  king,  who,  as  we  shall  see  la  the  course  of  this 

rrative^  could  make  up  hia  mind  to  nothing,  could  and  did  foresee 

tiling,  and  slumbered  lo  the  end  in  scarcely  credible  illusions. 

The  French  ministers  had  forbidden  Mohammed  Ali  to  cross  Mount 

'aurus,  happen  what  might;  this  was  their  first  blundei'.     Thereby 

ey  indirectly  protected  Constanlinople,  and  relieved  England  from 

le  care  of  directly  proieciiog  it.     What  was  the  consequence  t    That 

e  cabinet  of  St.  Jamee,  from  the  moment  it  was  set  at  ease  respect- 

g  the  quettion  of  Constantinople,  again  concentrated  all  its  anxiety  oa 

a  of  Alexandria*     Taking  advantage  of  the  imprudence  with  wnich 

French  ministers  made  the  former  dependent  on  the  latter,  Lord 

'almerston  failed  not  lo  represent  to  Ecirope,  on  the  strength  of  tho 

nch  government's  own  acts,  that  Consianiinople  would  never  b& 

ft*,  nor  Europe  tran*^uil,  so  long  as  Mohammed  Ali  had  the  power  of 

rowing  everything   into  confiHion,  by  crossing  Mount  Taurus;  so 

ig  aa  he  should  be  allowed  to  hold  the  military  key  of  Asiatic  Turkey ; 

!teif  in  €orrt«pttn4fnct  rtiattvt  io  l^«  4^{tir9  of  tftw  Lfvant ^  Lr>rd  Pilrtienton**  de^ 
^  dated  Jane  l!l ;  aad  tvi^o  ofhonl  Gren%iU9%  <)*t«^  Jttoe  24  Mid  S& 
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SO  long  as  Bagdad  on  the  souths  Diarbekr  and  Erzeroum  on  the  east, 
Koniah,  Broussa,  and  Constantinople  on  the  north,  were  left  at  the 
mercy  of  his  ambition.  In  a  previous  despatch  (dated  June  28,  18:)9) 
to  Lord  Beauvale,  British  ambassador  at  Vienna,  Lord  Palmerstoo  had 
expressed  himself  very  clearly  as  to  the  necessity  under  which,  in  his 
opinion,  all  Europe  lay,  of  expelling  Mohammed  Ali  from  Syria.  It  is 
plain  what  weapons  the  French  government  put  into  the  hands  of 
English  statesmen,  when,  instead  of  separating  the  Russian  from  the 
Egyptian  question,  it  seemed  to  regard  them  as  perfelly  identical; 
when,  instead  of  directly  protecting  Constantinople,  it  sent  M.  CaiUe 
to  Ibrahim,  to  ask  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  European  balance  of  power, 
on  no  account  to  lay  hand  on  Asia  Minor.  Was  not  this  acknowledg- 
ing, that  the  safety  of  Constantinople,  and  the  peace  of  the  world,  de- 
pended on  Ibrahim*s  nod  ?  Was  it  not  authorizing  England  to  require, 
that  the  desert  should  be  interposed,  if  need  were,  between  Mount 
Taurus  and  that  army  which  had  but  to  move  one  step  to  throw  Europe 
into  disorder  ? 

After  all,  the  ministers  of  the  12th  were  not  without  their  fore- 
bodings, that  when  the  destiny  of  Mohammed  Ali  should  come  to  be 
settled,  England  would  declare  violently  against  them,  and  would  gain 
over  the  rest  of  Europe  to  her  side.  They  strove,  therefore,  in  their 
first  despatches,  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  in  the  dark  their  opinion 
as  to  the  territorial  arrangements  to  be  made  in  Syria,*  never  ceasing 
to  repeat,  that  the  gordian  knot  was  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  north  was  the  point  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view. 

But  with  fatal  inconsistency,  whilst  with  one  hand  they  did  their 
best  to  keep  the  Egyptian  question  out  of  sight,  with  the  other  they 
imprudently  laid  the  basis  of  an  European  coalition,  in  which  it  was 
impossible  but  that  the  question  should  be  raised,  and  then  decided 
against  them.  Thus,  replying,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1819,  to  the  ini- 
tiative taken  by  Austria, Marshal  Soult  made  the  following  declaration: 

"All  the  cabinets  desire  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Otto- 
man monarchy  under  the  reigning  dynasty;  all  are  disposed  to  use 
their  means  of  action  and  influence  in  order  to  secure  the  maintenance 
of  that  essential  element  in  the  European  balance  of  power,  and  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  declare  against  any  combination  whatsoever  which 
should  impair  it.  As  such  an  accordance  of  sentiments  and  resolutions 
must  suffice,  when  it  admits  of  no  manner  of  doubt,  not  only  to  prevent 
any  attempt  contrary  to  this  great  interest,  but  even  to  dissipate  the 
anxieties  which  constitute  a  real  danger,  through  the  agitation  they 
produce  in  the  minds  of  nations,  the  king*s  government  thinks  that  the 
cabinets  would  do  something  important  towards  the  consolidation  of 
peace,  by  setting  forth  in  written  documents,  to  be  reciprocally  commu- 
nicated, which  would  soon  obtain  more  or  less  complete  publicity,  a 
statement  of  the  intentions  to  which  I  have  just  alluded." 

There  was  not  one  line  in  this  celebrated  declaration  but  was  a 
blunder.     True  the  word  Si/ria  did  not  appear  in  it;  but  what  did  that 

*  See  Marshal  Soult'a  despatch,  June  15,  1839 ;  Corretpondence,  4>c. 
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Signify,  since  the  manireaco  regarded  **  iht  integrily  and  independence 
of  ihe  Ouoman  empire"  as  *'an  esseniial  element  of  ihe  Europc^tn 
balftnce  of  power?*'  Had  r»ot  this  the  effect  of  strfctly  uniting  the 
Russian  wfth  the  EgypiJ«n  question?  And  ihat  being  ihe  case^  was 
not  the  act  of  caiiing  for  an  Etinjpean  coaltlron  tantamount  to  submitting 
beforehand  to  the  decisions  of  a  political  council,  in  which  France  was 
likely  to  be  alone  lu  her  opinion  on  ibe  Egyptian  question?  VV^as  it 
not  to  expose  her  to  hear  England,  Austria,  Frussiiii  and  Russia  de- 
clare, that  Mohammed  Ali*s  rule  in  Syria  was  a  ihmg  Hkefi^  tn  impair 
the  bultintt.  of  power  hi  Europe  i? 

The  very  reservt*  observed  by  the  mmislersof  ih<*  I2th  of  May,  taken 
in  combination  with  their  acts,  was  a  blunder.  For,  if  they  gave  no 
explanation  rt*lativdy  to  Syria,  Lord  Palmersion,  on  the  contrary,  did 
explain  himself  in  m  perpmjJtory  manner,  and  never  ceased  cryitigf  out 
to  the  powers,  **The  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  means*  the  e:x- 
pulsion  of  Mohammed  Ati  from  Syria."  Now,  whilst  the  opinion  of 
the  French  government  half  shrank  from  sight,  and  thus  seemed  to 
acknowledge  its  own  inferioriiy,  whereas  that  of  the  British  government 
was  everywhere  boldiy  and  forcibly  proclaimed,  it  was  natural  ihat  the 
latter  should  prevail  in  the  councils  of  Europe;  and  this  was  the  actual 
result. 

Prince  Metternich  had  no  other  end  in  view,  when  he  proposed  an 
European  Cf^nlition,  than  lo  withdraw  Turkey  from  Russian  encroach- 
ments, by  brmging  it  back  within  the  range  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna, 
from  which  he  repented  of  having  excluded  it  in  1815;  and  he  declared, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  favour  of  the  nfalus  quo  system  in  the  East,  for 
the  sake  of  quiet  and  peace*  But  wlien  he  saw  with  what  animosity 
England  pursued  the  viceroy,  whilst  France  threw  over  him  only  a  tacit 
protection,  Metternich  dtd  not  scruple  to  adopt  Lord  Palmers  ton's  hos- 
tile mtentions,  6nding  in  them  the  twofold  advantage  of  chastising  the 
spirit  of  innovation  in  Mohammed  Ali^s  person,  and  of  disuniting  the 
two  constitutional  states  whose  allianc<>  had  been  founded  in  lb3<>. 

The  decision  of  Russia  was  swayed  by  similar  motives. 

So,  at  the  very  moment  the  cabinet  of  the  Tyileries  was  proudly  giv- 
ing itself  out  for  the  promtHerof  an  European  coalition,  it  wag  begun  ring 
10  bti  left  titterly  alone. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  news  of  the  t ictory  of  Nezib  were 
spread  through  Europe*  It  was  a  thunder-stroke  for  Lord  Palme rsion. 
rieiib  deranged  his  plans;  Nezjh,  by  advancing:  Ibrahim  along  the  road 
to  I'onstantinupte,  might  render  the  presence  of  the  Russians  there  ne- 
cessarily inevitable;  Ne;eib.  if  the  Taurus  were  crossed,  wauid  compel 
England  to  break  more  peremptorily  than  ever  with  Russia,  and  once 
more  to  lean  on  us  against  her*  What  an  admirable  op  port  unity  for 
France,  had  she  then  been  in  a  condition  to  say  to  the  English:  *'The 
danger  is  immense:  la  it  necessary,  in  order  to  ward  it  ot!',  that  we 
unite  our  flags  and  our  swords  f  (  consent  lo  this,  but  on  one  coiidaion  ; 
Damely,  that  the  arrangement  between  the  Porte  and  the  victor  of  Nezib 
shall  be  direct  and  free.  If  you  refuse,  I  am  not  the  one  who  will  etop 
Ibrahim,     It  is  for  you  to  provide  against  the  coosequencea/'     WU^^ 
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could  Lord  Palmerston  hare  replied  to  such  language  ?  Would  he,  for 
the  pleasure  of  prerenting  a  direct  arrangement,  favourable  to  the  Pftcba 
of  Egypt,  have  left  Constantinople  hemmed  in  between  the  march  of  the 
Egyptian  army,  and  the  movement  of  a  Russian  fleet  ?  It  would  have 
been  an  act  of  insanity  ;  and  had  he  been  disposed  to  commit  it,  England 
would  never  have  allowed  it.  For  after  all.  Lord  Palmerston*8  policy 
had  its  adversaries  even  in  the  cabinet  of  which  he  was  a  member, and 
the  English  people  was  much  less  bent  on  wresting  Syria  from  Moham- 
med Ali  than  Constantinople  from  the  Russians.  If  then  the  French 
government,  foreseeing  Ibrahim's  victory,  had  not  assigned  him  the 
Taurus  for  a  limit,  the  direct  arrangement  would  have  become  the  very 
comer-stone  of  the  whole  subsequent  state  of  things ;  and  the  policy  of 
Prance,  her  interests,  her  sympathies,  her  Mediterranean  influence, 
would  have  been  intrusted  in  the  East  to  a  negotiator;  who  was  victory. 

But  the  French  government  was  destined  to  lose  itself  more  and  more 
in  its  fatal  path  of  folly.  Will  it  be  believed  ?  On  the  news  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Nezib,  Marshal  Souk's  first  care  was  to  declare  to  Lord  Grenville, 
the  English  ambassador,*  "That  according  to  the  views  of  the  French 
government,  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  army  ought  to  have  no  influence 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  five  powers;  that  at  a  moment  when  the 
sultan's  advisers  were  paralysed  with  fear,  or  were  traitorously  endea- 
vouring  to  secure  their  own  interests  at  their  master's  expense,  all  ar- 
rangements concluded  between  the  Porte  and  the  pacha  ought  to  be 
considered  null  and  void,  and  a  declaration  to  that  effect  ought  to  be 
transmitted  to  Mohammed  Ali." 

The  measure  was  full:  the  French  government  had  come  to  speak 
the  language  of  Lord  Palmerston ! 

It  is  true,  that  with  Lord  Grenville's  despatch  reporting  Marshal 
Souk's  words,  another  was  forwarded  to  London,*  addressed  to  M.  de 
Bourquency,  and  stating  that  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Nezib  ought,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  improve  the  lot  of  Mohammed  Ali. 

What  was  the  secret  meaning  of  this  monstrous  contradiction  ?  Which 
of  the  two  statesmen  expressed  the  real  thoughts  of  the  cabinet  of  the 
Tuileries?  The  English  ambassador  received  orders  to  clear  up  this 
point,  and  Marshal  Soult  replied,  «*That  he  retracted  nothing  of  his 
conversation,  and  that  he  persisted  in  regarding  all  direct  arrangement 
between  the  pacha  and  the  sultan  as  null  and  void." 

On  the  one  hand,  Marshal  Soult  was  the  king's  own  man  ;  on  the 
other,  it  is  a  proved  fact,  that  he  signed  despatches  onlyfor  form's  sake, 
and  often  without  knowing  their  contents.  There  is  reason,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  the  conversation  expressed  the  king's  sentiments,  and 
the  despatch  those  of  ministers.  But  it  was  not  Lord  Palmerston's  busi- 
ness to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  rules  of  constitutional  government 
were  observed  in  France.  Fastening  on  the  avowal  which  had  been 
twice  put  forth  by  the  president  of  the  council,  he  hastened  to  write  to 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Constantinople,  and  St.  Petersburg,  that  the  victory  of 
Nezib  weighed  absolutely  nothing  in  the  balance,  and  that  the  five  pow- 
ers were  perfectly  agreed  on  that  point. 

*  Corrupondence^  ^c,^  Lord  6reiiTilIe*8  despatch,  Joljr  2d,  1839. 
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Now  the  mt?re  obsltnalelf  tbe  French  go^eromont  floundered  on  in 
Its  hhe  course,  the  more  fortune  seemed  lo  take  pleasure  in  Glaring  it 
tbe  means  of  repairing  its  errors. 

The  moment  ihe  jiQltan^s  eyes  were  closed,  the  flutter  of  ambition  be- 
gan round  bis  corpee.  His  fiuceessor,  Abd-ul-Medjid»  wast  but  a  hand- 
some, delicate  ^inphng^,  whose  favour  was  engrossed  by  those,  wbo, 
being  masters  of  the  obscure  ways  thai  led  to  his  person*  were  the  first 
to  ingratiate  themselves  with  him  by  their  zealous  adulation^  In  the 
partition  of  power  the  title  of  seraskier  k^W  to  HaliTs  share,  and  the  au* 
Uiofity  of  grand-vizier  to  Khosrew^s.  The  forme?  was  a  weak-minded 
and  presumptuous  man,  whose  mediocrity  bad  recommended  him  to 
JViahmoud  for  a  son-in-law.  An  embassy  to  Si.  Petersburg  had  rendered 
him  favourtible  to  innovations  at  which  Ftussia  rejoiced,  because  they 
pri*pared  the-  Turks  to  pass  without  astonishment  under  her  yoke* 
Kbosrew  was  an  active  old  man,  of  an  implacable  and  vigilant  nature* 
not  less  versed  in  intrigues  than  in  business;  a  bigot  for  reform,  which 
he  was  accused  for  having  supported  by  mysterious  and  bloody  pro- 
ceedings; capable,  in  a  word,  of  defending  the  empire,  if  no  more  had 
been  necessary  to  that  end  than  to  strike  in  the  dark*  An  incapable 
man,  a  minister  of  bad  repute;  such  were  the  heads  on  which  rested 
the  destinies  of  the  iranquished  Turkish  empire* 

Nor  was  this  ulL  !l  wnfi  found  that  H^ilil  and  Khosrew  were  the 
enemies  of  Akhmel  Fevzi  Pacha,  who  had  the  eommand  of  the  Ono~ 
man  (leet*  Mahmoud's  favourite — in  a  despotic  slate  I  his  was  his 
merit — A  kit  met  lost  everythinpj  in  losing  his  master,  Khosrcw^s  su- 
prcmjiry  terrilled  him;  he  believed  himself  a  dead  man  if  he  remained 
true  lo  his  allegiance;  and,  urged  by  fear,  hatred,  viilpijar  hnpps,  and  by 
IWohnmmed  Mi's  dazzling  pniPperity,  he  sailed  from  the  Dardaneiies 
with  ihe  Turkish  fleet,  bent  on  trejiclmry.  Boi  nut  far  from  ihere  Ad- 
mh'A\  J^alande  wns  stationed  with  a  smull  fleet  not  suffiriently  strong 
to  give  balile,  and  y^i  strong  enough  lo  be  respec^ted,  since  it  bore  the 
Eanie  rif  France.  The  expected  meeting  taking  plare,  it  was  nerej«> 
nary  to  deceive  the  French  atlmtrjiL  Akhmct,  therefore,  despatched 
a  siejimboal  to  him,  having  on  board  Osman,  viee-admirnl  of  the  Turk- 
iflii  tlcei  and  his  nccfimplice  in  ihe  seheme  ot'  defection.  Osman  nS' 
sertrd,  that  Mahmoud  had  been  poisoned  by  IJalil  and  Khosrew,  tliut 
in  Rurh  extremities  the  c-ipidan  paeba  ihougbl  it  his  duty  to  sue  for 
pea(*c,  and  ihitt  it  was  for  ihe  purpose  of  ne^fotiating  with  Mohammed 
Alt  he  bad  put  the  fleet  in  motion.  Perhaps  Admiral  Lalande  ought 
In  ti;ive  been  oo  his  j^uard  ;  perfiaps  be  ought  to  have  been  wary 
enouLdi  tii  send  ior  information  t4>  the  French  ambassadiir  at  Constan- 
tinople, detaining  tlie  (htoman  fleet  until  ihe  answer  arrived.  But  his 
jiistruciions  enjuiiied  him  to  binder  war,  not  peare;  and  if  the  supposi- 
tion of  treacfmry  did  not  find  ready  Bdniission  with  him,  his  own  ho- 
nourable feelings  ri>«y  cxeuse  him.     Akhmet  sailed  on. 

That  Was  an  un paralleled  day  for  iM*di:immed  All,  when,  before  the 
eves  of  a  countIrs<ifl  muhiiude*  attrr^i^ted  by  the  einj^nl^rity  and  the 
aplendour  of  the  spectacUv  theTurkiBh  fl*^et  mingled  with  the  Egyptian 
ill  the  harbour  of  Aleiandria*    *rhcnceforth,  what  waft  tk«.t«.  W^v^nji, 
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to  the  viceroy's  fortunes?  His  son  had  won  a  memorable  victory,  his 
enemy  had  died  in  despair,  and  now  eight  ships,  twelve  frigates,  and 
two  brigs,  came  to  open  to  him,  ah)ng  with  his  own  vessels,  the  paths 
of  the  sea!  His  joy  was  imposing  like  his  destiny.  Glowing  with 
delight,  but  calm  in  his  bearing,  he  raised  up  Akhmet,  who  bowed  be- 
fore him  to  the  earth,  and  smothered  the  traitor's  shame  in  a  paternal 
embrace ;  then,  turning  to  the  Turkish  officers,  he  spoke  some  suitable 
words  to  them,  and  gave  them  hopes  that  the  grand  unity  of  the  em- 
pire  would  be  restored  under  his  supremacy. 

And  now  all  is  over;  the  viceroy's  star  is  in  the  ascendant;  Turkey 
has  lost  her  last  resource  through  the  defection  of  her  fleet:  she  must 
yield,  and  the  divan  resigns  itself  to  the  necessity.  Mohammed  Aii 
has  laid  down  the  conditions  of  peace :  they  are  submitted  to ;  he  is 
granted  the  hereditary  sovereignty  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria ;  and  Hadji 
Sahib  Effendi  and  Tefik  Effendi  are  appointed  to  convey  to  him  the 
longed-for  pledge  of  reconciliation  between  the  Osmanlis. 

Thus,  that  direct  arrangement  which  it  was  the  policy  of  France 
to  desire,  and  which  it  had  till  then  shunned,  seemed  forced  upon 
it  by  the  special  favour  of  Providence  for  its  advantage  and  in  spite 
of  it. 

The  two  persons  appointed  were  about  to  set  out  on  their  mission, 
when  iM .  de  Stiirmer,  the  Austrian  internuncio,  received  a  despatch 
from  Prince  Metternich,  who  ordered  him  in  the  name,  and,  as  he  said, 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  five  powers,  to  put  the  veto  of 
Europe  on  the  direct  arrangement.  Deplorable  and  truly  incompre- 
hensible fact!  It  was  the  French  ambassador  who  contributed  most  to 
set  aside  that  solution  of  the  affair  which  would  have  ended  the  war  in 
a  manner  favourable  to  Mohammed  Ali,  the  protege  of  France ;  it  was 
Admiral  Roussin,  who,  in  concert  with  M.  de  Sliirmer,  drew  up  (July 
27,  1839)  a  note  which  was  then  presented  by  the  internuncio  for 
signature  to  Lord  Ponsonhy,  M.  de  Boutenieff,  and  M.  de  Konigsmark, 
the  ambassadors  of  England,  Russia,  and  Prussia.  Here  follows  that 
too  famous  note : 

"  The  five  undersigned  ambassadors,  conformably  with  the  instruc- 
tions received  from  their  respective  courts,  congratulate  themselves  on 
having  to  announce  to  the  ministers  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  that  the 
agreement  of  the  five  powers,  touching  the  Eastern  question,  is  cer- 
tain ;  and  they  pray  the  Sublime  Porte  to  await  the  fruits  of  their 
friendly  dispositions,  and  to  make  absolutely  no  decision  whatever  in 
a  definitive  manner  without  their  co-operation." 

How  were  it  possible  to  describe  Lord  Ponsonby's  exultation?  It 
was  a  revenge  for  Nezib  that  was  thus  offered  him,  and  such  a  one  as 
he  had  never  ventured  to  dream  of.  He  signed.  M.  de  Boutenieff 
was  far  from  having  the  same  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  for  if  the  note  of 
the  27th  of  July  involved  the  future  humiliation  of  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  it  pointed  to  the  annulment  of  the  treaty  of 
Unkiar  Skelessi.  But  what  was  to  be  done?  To  refuse  would  be  to 
reveal  to  Europe  the  secret  ambitious  designs  of  Russia.  Prince  Met- 
ternich, moreover,  had  not  hesitated  to  answer  for  the  approbation  of 
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ihe  Emperor  Niehola*.  M.  de  Boulenieff  iherefore  signed^  and  so  did 
M.  tie  K<iiiig:stnarkp  Turkey  was  declared  a  minor,  and  Europe  un* 
dertoDk  the  g-iiiirdianahip, 

Had  ihe  powers  been  united  by  a  lofty  iense  of  justice  and  right, 
their  collective  totervention  in  ihe  East  would  have  been  an  atigusit 
faet.  And  even  reduced  to  liie  proportions  given  it  by  the  ^selfishness 
of  the  courts  and  their  paliry  rivalries,  there  was  this  much  of  gnindeur 
in  it,  that  it  was  an  irtvoluntary  testimony  to  the  principle  of  commu- 
nity and  reciprocity  in  human  affairs.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that, 
as  regarded  French  iniereaijs,  which  are  those  of  civilisation  and  free- 
dom, the  note  of  the  27th  of  July  was  »  wnmg  and  a  misfornine. 

Ought  the  blame  of  it  lo  be  cast  on  Admiral  Roussin  ?  He  did  no 
more  titan  comply  with  the  spirit  of  his  instTueiions.  Only  where 
another  would,  perhaps,  have  hesitated,  he,  the  Facha  of  Egypt's  ad- 
versary, did  not  hesitate. 

The  note  was  recetve<l  ill,  and  almost  angrily  in  St.  Petersburg'i 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  considered  it  striinge  and  unbecoming*  that, 
without  having  consoked  him,  and  presmning  to  speak  for  him,  Ptlnm 
Melternieh  had  obtained  the  signature  of  Russia  to  an  aet  which  tended 
implicitly  to  withdraw  Turkey  from  the  proteciorate  of  the  Russiiins* 
Unaccustomed  to  conceal  his  displeasure,  he  e^c pressed  it,  it  is  said, 
with  autocratic  vehemence  to  M.  de  Fiquelmont,  Austrian  ambassador 
at  St,  Petersburg;  and  M*  de  Nesselrode  wrote  to  f.-ount  Medem ; 
-'  The  Emperur  of  Russia  by  no  means  despairs  of  the  safety  of  the 
Porte,  provided  the  powers  of  Europe  respect  its  repose,  and  do  not 
by  unseasonable  agitation  shake  it  in  seeking  to  consolidate  ii.^'  He 
said,  also,  to  the  French  ambassador:  "A  little  more  or  less  of  Syria 
given  lo  the  Pacha  of  Egypi  is  a  niaiter  thai  concerns  us  litile;  our 
only  condition  is,  that  the  Porie  sh^ll  be  free  in  the  consent  it  gives. ^' 
Lastly,  he  wrote  lo  M.  de  BouienictTi  **  We  ought  not,  and  cannot  set 
ourselves  up  as  arbiters  of  what  afTects  the  interests  of  the  Porte  to 
such  a  degree :  it  is  for  itself  to  decide.  The  emperor  alknvs  you 
lull  latitude  to  open  the  way,  in  concert  with  jonr colleagues,  for  ii  pa- 
citic  arrangement  between  the  Pone  and  Egypt,  saving  the  free  adhe- 
sion of  the  suhan."  h  was  impossible  more  clearly  to  disavow  the 
note  of  the  27tli  of  July.* 

•  Fr<im  tJio  diptomatio  cwli^ctinii  pohHahfrJ  by  Lftfd  Palmewton,  M*  L^on  Faucher 
hai  dnwfi  fortli  a  real  ncl  Qf  iHdii^tineiil  N^Aittiit  tin-  diphmucy  dT  the  I'orei^n  puwers. 
M.  Lann  Faiichcf'i  worki  4  very  reaurk^blo  one,  appears  la  u«  ftumetimei  tu  gc»  too 
Hf  m  iu  areuflJitioDit, 

The  Aiilhor,  lur  tn*ta.nci,  re^nrrfi  And  denauneei  M  a  TAre^,  tbe  diitppfobitinn  of 
the  not^  of  tho  ^Tth  of  Juty,  rtninirtsuled  lif  RuAvi:i<  Ati  AitRniive  petnum  of  tlie  de- 
«|i)tl£;['iiii  bii*  let!  ui  10  nn  oppoi4t<r^  opimtin.  A  fjiirt  af  ihc  note  having  heon  dtrf^cted 
DgQtnti  tliQ  umlmtiadnr  of  tjio  cnbinet  of  St.  Pet«ribiirg^  ii  %m  quiiu  sAtural  liiut  rtiltouLtJ 
btve  hmn  DfTi^ndi^d  by  ii. 

Tbo  fttiihor^  JikpWL«f>  wtry  bittJ-rly  nphraidv  Lofd  P#lttn?f«toii  with  the  p"*^**T  '*f  bit 
pottcy.     TlieT*  *a«   ii^   per  lid)    mu    Lord    f*al«mt:rstoti'«   pJirt»  «jtc«pt  tii    t!  ■  -a 

wluclt^  SIS  we  lliiill  «ee  by  and  tVv»  iVnrtpnt^^J  ibe  iiiBi>ff#»r'iMin  \u  Svnji^  ami  n  v 

obtervfd  Hf  in  ihn  irtmiy  which  wm  drfiiiitivfll^y  to  btrnk.  nfftbtt  Ant^lo-Fri'ij: ..  c:«^ 

BiH  it.  ■■  cc^rlfiiii,  tlvit  At  the  b^^jjiHiiiiig  of  tho  i»t5>^t*(ijitiofi«,  L<>td  Pniim(!>rftun't  ccmctiici 
vviii  very  iiattiriJj  iiRd  h*»  lAnftiinge  vipry  clear  and  preciitJ.  From  the  fitml  \m  •pnkc  ul 
tho  aecesAily  afuking  Syhii  ttvm  tho  pacbu  ;  tn  Mtyp  ho  prc)Gl&lme.d  i,tk«  t%^^M^^^<sAk  ^ 
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Prince  Metternich  had  not  reckoned  on  such  a  diwivowal.  His  va- 
nity had  indulged  the  hope  of  an  approaching  conference,  in  which, 
under  the  shadow  of  his  experience,  the  problem  that  perplexed  the 
diplomatic  world  would  be  solved.  The  attitude  assumed  by  Hustia 
was  matter  of  humiliation  and  anxiety  to  him  He  fell  ill :  was  his 
illness  only  a  pretence?  Did  he  not  withdraw  for  a  while  from  the 
scene,  in  order  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  a  decision,  in  which  his 
circumspection  might  be  a  second  time  at  fault?  So  thought  the  French 
ministers. 

As  for  them,  if  they  did  not  unreservedly  approve  of  the  note,  it  was 
not  because  it  hindered  the  direct  arrangement,  but  because  it  too  com- 
pletely  put  Turkey  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  deliberations ;  for  M.  Pas- 
sey  and  his  colleagues  were  not  less  earnestly  desirous  than  Prince 
Metternich  of  restoring  the  Ottoman  empire  to  aplace^in  the  European 
system  established  in  1815. 

It  is  superfluous  to  add,  that  as  for  Lord  Palmerston,  he  was  tri- 
umphant. The  note  of  the  27th  of  July  restored  him  the  prey  he  had 
been  on  the  point  of  losing.  Now,  then,  he  threw  off  all  reserve. 
On  the  1st  of  August,  he  proposed  to  the  French  government  to  call 
imperiously  on  Mohammed  Ali  to  restore  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  to 
capture  the  Egyptian  fleet  if  he  refused ;  a  brutal  proposition,  which 
the  French  ministers  rejected,  for  once,  with  much  force,  reason,  and 
dignity.* 

Lord  Palmerston,  though  stung  to  the  quick,  did  not  lose  courage. 
He  insisted  on  the  adoption  of  certain  coercive  measures,  intended  lo 
put  down  the  viceroy's  resistance,  if  need  were,  and  he  sketched  the 
programme  of  them  with  much  complacency;  the  communications  by 
sea,  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  were  to  be  intercepted ;  the  harbours 
of  both  provinces  were  to  be  blockaded ;  all  vessels  sailing  under  the 
Egyptian  flag  were  to  be  captured ;  Candia  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
viceroy,  and  restored  to  the  sultan  ! 

And  the  French  government,  instead  of  now,  at  last,  unfurling  the 
flag  of  its  own  proper  policy,  took  refuge  in  tame  supineness,  and 
amused  itself  with  discussing  the  merits  of  the  proposed  measures  of 
coercion.  What  do  I  say  ?  With  a  puerile  dissimulation,  that  could 
deceive  no  one,  it  even  went  the  length  of  declaring,  '*  That  France 
felt  no  interest  in  the  pacha;  that  the  arrangement  which  should  de- 
prive him  of  Syria,  would  be  the  best  one  if  there  existed  suflicient 
means  of  constraint." 

Lord  Palmerston  was  far  from  letting  fall  such  rash  words.  He 
pushed  matters  violently  forward,  well  knowing  that  the  cabinet  of  the 

Syria  to  the  sultan  aa  an  essential  element  of  the  European  balance  of  power.  Ifthert 
was  a  want  of  frankness  anywhere  it  was  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  which  did  not 
<0icially  make  known  its  opinion  on  the  Egyptian  question  until  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. 

In  fine,  M.  L^on  Faucher  seems  to  us  to  hare  yielded  somewhat  too  much  to  the 
honourable  vehemence  of  patriotic  indignation,  in  sometimes  attributing  to  the  perfidy 
of  others  what  was  but  the  result  of  the  errors  committed  by  our  own  rainiatry.  It  it 
painful  to  us  to  say  this,  but  truth  demands  it. 

*  See  Marshal  Soult*a  despatch  to  M.  de  Bourqoencyi  Auguit  6|  1839. 
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Toilerifi  wonlJ  nnt  ftillow  him  ;  and  BOon  ea.?tiri/^  asiJe  all  ditgaise* 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Bulwi^r  at  Farie*  Lord  George  Hamihon  at  Berlin* 
Lrird  Bean  vale  ai  Vienna,  and  Lord  Clanriearde  at  St.  Pcrersbnrg,  ihat 
the  tnomenl  for  acting  against  the  parha  wns  come.,  that  that  cDurse 
must  be  taken  forth  with*  and  that  the  other  powers  must  abandon  that 
one  which  should  reftise  to  advance, 

Rusaia  but  too  well  understood  this  lansfuage*  She  saw  France  and 
EnglantI  on  the  eve  of  a  rupture,  and  instantly  her  oriental  policy 
changed  itJ*  aspect  as  regartlefl  Mohnmmed  All  and  the  9fatif&  qua. 
The  opportunity  of  breaking  up  the  Anglo-French  alliance  was  an  un- 
expected good  fortune  for  the  Emperor  o('  Rnadia;  lo  seize  it  was  an 
immense  advaniagR,  \L  de  Brunow  was  sent  to  Ijondon,  where  he 
arrived  September  15|  18B9, 

Brunow's  proposals  were  to  this  efTeet — that  Russia  would  fall  in 
with,  ^nd  pledge  lierself  tf>  second,  the  views  of  England;  but  that,  in 
case  Ibriilnm  should  advan<^e,  it  should  be  Ru$9ia*a  p?»rt  to  protect  the 
iultan^  whilst  the  allied  ileeis  should  act  on  the  coasts  of  Egfypt  and 
Syria*  This  was  tantamount  lo  enying  to  Lord  Palmerston*  **  Give 
13 p  Constantinople  to  us,  and  wc  will  ^ive  up  Alexandria  to  you.** 
Monstrous  as  was  the  bargain.  Lord  Palmerston  acquiesced  in  it.  But 
the  French  ministers  being  made  acquainted  wjih  it,  protested  energeti- 
cally against  so  scandalous  a  consecration  of  the  ireaiy  of  Unkiar  Ske- 
leesi,  "  Never,"  they  wrote*  **  never  with  our  consent  shall  a  foreign 
naval  (brce  appear  before  Constantinople,  wiihout  ours  instantly  show- 
ing itself  there  likewise,***  Lord  Falnierston^s  colleagues,  less  iinpetu- 
ona  than  himself,  refused  their  co*operalion.  'J' he  British  cabinet 
asked  in  conaeqnence,  by  way  of  amendmenl,  that  if  ihe  march  of  Ibra- 
him brought  the  Russian  vessels  into  the  Bosphorus,  some  allied  vesiels 
should  he  at  liheriy  io  enter  the  DardancHes.  M.  de  Brunow  accepted 
the  amendment  od  referetidimi,  and  returned  to  St,  Felersbnrg  to  seek 
a  definitive  answer. 

It  was  not  till  then  that  the  ministers  of  the  12th  of  May  made  up 
their  minds  to  pronounce  their  ultimatum.  On  the  13lh  of  September, 
1839,  they  named  M,  de  Pontois  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  in  lieu 
of  Admiral  Ronssin,  who  was  known  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  viceroy; 
and,  on  the  2l9t,  they  acquainted  Europe  with  their  plan,  which  coa* 
sisled  in  grantrug  Mohammed  All  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  herediia' 
nly.  and  the  island  of  Candia  for  life.  At  tail,  then,  they  made  them- 
frelves  heard  in  the  debate*  but  it  was  too  late.  The  compact  between 
England  and  Russia  was  about  to  be  concluded. 

Attd  to  611  up  the  measure  of  mischief,  the  success  of  their  avowed 
policy  wfts  impeded  in  London  by  their  own  ambassador^  the  imper- 
turbable agent  of  a  policy  that  shunned  the  light*  For  whilst  the  French 
ministers  were  publishing  their  plan,  the  following  was  the  system  sub- 
mitted to  Lord  Palmerston  by  Oeneral  Sebasiiani*  in  an  official  inter* 
view,  and  speaking  in  the  charaeier  of  an  ambassador;  Syria  was  lo  be 
divided  into  two  portions,  by  a  line  drawn  from  west  to  easli  through 

*  Mtrdml  SouJrt  d«tptl4li  to  G«A«nJ  S4&uti«ni,  Stpitmhvi  2S,  1830, 
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Beyrout  or  Damascus ;  and  the  sultan  was  to  hare  the  northern  part, 
the  pacha  the  southern.  General  Sebastiani  added,  that  if  England 
acceded  to  this  arrangement,  France  would  concur  in  the  coercive  mea- 
sures to  be  employed  for  securing  its  execution.  Great  must  ha?e 
been  the  surprise  of  the  English  minister,  when  he  received  from  Paris 
despatches  which  ascribed  lo  the  French  ministers  views  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  put  forth  by  the  ambassador.  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  on 
the  subject  to  Mr.  Buiwer,  and  obtained  proof  that  General  Sebastiani 
was  the  ambassador,  not  of  a  cabinet,  but  of  one  man.*  A  conviction 
of  Such  a  fact  could  not  but  inspire  the  English  minister  with  increased 
insolence.  Entertaining  for  Louis  Philippe  a  hatred  that  was  forward 
to  exhibit  itself  in  marks  of  disdain,  he  went  on  repeating  incessantly, 
$hat  the  King  of  the  French  would  never  make  up  his  mind  to  an  act 
of  vigour ;  that  there  was  nothing  one  might  not  venture  in  defiance  of 
such  a  monarch,  so  long  as  he  ruled  the  affairs  of  his  country. 

However,  to  assume  a  show  of  moderation,  Lord  Palmerston  made 
a  final  offer,  viz. :  to  grant  the  viceroy,  independently  of  Egypt,  the 
hereditary  pachalic  of  Acre,  minus  the  fortress.  The  French  ministry, 
of  course,  considered  the  concession  insufficient;  and  then  Lord  Pal- 
merston did  not  hesitate  to  say,  with  insulting  dryness :  **  The  conces- 
sion is  withdrawn." 

Meanwhile,  it  was  intimated  that  the  Russian  government  accepted 
the  amendment  proposed  to  it  through  M.  de  Brunow.  What  mattered 
it,  in  fact,  to  the  Russian  government,  according  to  Nesselrode's  expres- 
sion, whether  Mohammed  Ali  had  a  litde  more  or  a  little  less  of  Syria? 
AVhat  did  it  even  matter  to  it  if  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  received 
a  slight  shock  by  the  temporary  admission  of  St.  George's  dag  into  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  provided  that  at  that  price  France  was  humiliated  and 
severed  from  her  allies;  provided  that  at  that  price  a  jealous  acrimony 
separated  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  for  ever,  the  two  cabinets  whose 
union  had  caused  the  northern  courts  so  much  uneasiness  ? 

A  league,  then,  was  formed  against  France;  Austria  and  Prussia 
were  invited  to  join  it,  and  readily  complied.  M.  de  Fiquelmont,  who, 
during  Prince  Metternich's  illness,  had  the  management  of  aflfairs  in 
Vienna,  had  for  a  while  evinced  his  accordance  with  the  French  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  despatch  which  contained  his  adhesion  to  the  views  of 
the  French  ministers,  had  to  pass  through  Johannisberg,  where  Metter- 
nich  kept  it  back  and  annulled  it.  So,  then,  in  presence  of  the  great 
courts  she  herself  had  brought  together  and  united,  France  remained  all 
alone ! 

*  At  a  later  period,  Lord  Palmerston  made  General  Sebaatiani'a  propomtion  the 
ground  of  a  charge  of  instability  against  the  French  policy ;  and  when  M.  Guisot  re- 
marked to  him  that  the  general  had,  doubtless,  spoken  out  of  his  own  head,  and  with- 
out authority,  since  there  was  no  trace  of  the  plan  in  question  in  the  archives  of  the 
French  embassy,  the  English  minister  replied  :  **  That  it  was  well  known  that  Gene- 
ral Sebastiani  was  in  direct  and  confidential  communication  with  the  King  of  the 
French,  and  that  even  though  there  were  no  trace  of  the  plan  in  question  in  the  archives 
of  the  French  embassy,  that  would  be  no  conclusive  proof  thai  the  count  had  spokea 
without  authority." — See  Lord  Palmerston's  despatch  to  Mr.  Buiwer,  July  20,  1840.— 
Correspondence,  ^c. 
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Hiirtlly  ilid  the  miaislers  of  the  12tli  rtf  May  perreive  tliis  in  the 
excess  of  their  itifatuation*  Believing  thai  the  game  mi^ht  yei  he  won, 
they  reesilletl  General  S«})aftiiaiu,  who  was  nol  lesa  opposed  ihan  Ad- 
miral Rotia^in  to  MohammeU  Ali,  and  sent  M.  Guizot  ro  supply  Ins 
plaee  in  the  embassy  to  London;  and  ihoy  persisted  in  deraafitiing  (he 
heretiit^ry  oeenpafiey  of  Egypt  and  Syria  fur  Mohammeil  Ali»  OiU 
Finghmd  fdl  herscif  ihenceforth  irrevtieably  mistress  of  the  gro^ind* 
The  helter  la  colour  the  intervention  of  the  four  allied  powers,  a  he  de- 
fired  that  the  sultan  should  take  part  in  the  treaty  to  he  eonchided,and 
ihat  npiTOtiations  should  be  suspended  until  the  arrival  of  a  Turkish 
pleeipoleniiary. 

Meanwhile,  the  year  1840  was  bejjon  ;  the  French  Chambers  were 
assemhleil,  and  the  debate,  in  which  alt  Europe  wasengpiged,  wa?  again 
brought  before  them-  The  dtseusi^ion  was  keen  nnd  brdiiant;  but  il 
resusci tilted  without  infusing  new  vigour  into  a  struggle  we  have  al- 
reaily  tleseribed,  Tlie  speakers  argued  for  or  against  known  systems 
by  meuna  of  worn-oui  consideratioufl,  M,  Thiers  alone  deiivercd  a 
•peeeh  capable  of  modifying  the  eourse  of  things.  He  was  not  ex- 
letly  opposed  to  Mohnmmed  Ali,  but  he  was  vexed  ai  finding  bitn  an 
obsiaele  to  the  English  alliance.  Whatever  advantage  he  saw  in  sup- 
porting him,  the  profit  seemed  to  him  less  than  the  danger.  On  the 
other  hand*  public  opinion  in  France  had  everywhere  deelared  in  ftivonr 
of  the  vieeruy  of  Egypt,  with  a  warmth  that  approached  enthusiasm  ; 
and  Thiers  had*  for  some  lime,  been  very  eareful  of  his  popularity. 
Hence  his  speech,  which  had  a  double  meaning-  Thai  the  vieeroy 
should  receive  aid,  that  he  should  be  mainiaineJ  in  possession  of  what 
bis  toils  and  victory  had  conferred  on  him:  this  M.  Tfiiers  ilid  not 
deny.  He  even  analysed  wiih  great  justice  and  brilliancy  the  errors 
coniniincd  by  ministers;  be  deplored  the  source  whence  ihey  sprang, 
and  pointed  out  the  means  he  considered  adapted  to  prevent  their  con* 
sequences.  But  then,  applying  himself  to  tlie  question  of  the  PlngUsh 
nllian<-e,  **  I  confess/*  he  said,  **  I  atu  a  partisan  of  the  English  alliance; 
I  am  its  partisan  alier  the  manner  of  a  man  who  never  forgets  the  just 
pride  of  his  country.  No  ;  1  cannot  yet  reuoiiuee  that  grand  alliance 
whicli  is  founded  not  only  on  physical  strength,  but  aUo  on  the  moral 
strength  of  principles:  for  when  we  are  with  England,  we  are  not 
obligfid  to  hide  our  Hag,  In  concord  wnth  England  we  both  can  raise  our 
banners  ;  they  bear  for  motto:  Afoderutt  Hbertif  and  the  peace  of  tht 
warfil.  And  on  what  grounds  do  the  opponents  of  the  English  alliance 
rely  t  What  has  been  lite  cause  of  the  profound  haired^  of  the  nmcor* 
ous  cnnllrct  that  have  parted  France  and  England?  Allow  nie  lo  tell 
vou  what  it  biis  been  in  two  words.  The  French  democracv  exploded 
in  our  revolution*  now  with  a  bloody  committee  at  its  head,  now  with 
a  great  man«  Napoleon*  It  astonished  the  world  ;  but  it  terrified  it« 
antl,  as  always  happens  when  liberty  causes  dii<may,  it  threw  an  enor^ 
niouK  power  into  the  hands  of  the  foes  of  liberty.  Who  bore  the 
hriHit  of  the  strife  provoked  by  the  French  democracy  T  N:ftu rally 
that  one  of  all  the  aristocracies  which  was  the  most  powcrfuft  the  rich- 
est and  the  ablest.     Arisloeniey  also  found  iie  great  mani  Fttti  tlie 
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English  aristocracy  with  a  great  mkn  at  its  head,  struggled  on  behalf  of 
the  terrified  world  against  the  French  democracy  and  its  great  man. 
The  strife  was  obstinate  and  fierce.  Napoleon  often  said :  *  There  has 
been  one  error  in  my  life;  an  error  common  to  England  and  to  me: 
we  might  have  been  allied  and  have  done  much  good  to  the  world ;  I 
might  have  done  so  had  Fox  been  at  the  head  of  affairs.'  Now,  what 
did  this  mean  but  that  it  was  the  English  aristocracy  which  had  main- 
tained the  struggle  against  Napoleon  ?  Behind  this  question  of  prin- 
ciple there  was  also  an  immense  interest  at  stake.  France  had  not 
then  renounced  the  pretension  of  being  a  great  maritime  and  colonial 
power  of  the  first  order;  she  had  not  renounced  the  brilliant  dream  of 
remote  possessions ;  she  wished  to  take  Louisiana,  St.  Domingo,  and 
even  to  make  a  marvellous  attempt  on  Egypt;  one  more  brilliant  than 
solid,  but  the  avowed  aim  and  end  of  which  were  to  threaten  the  Eng- 
lish possessions  in  India.  To  what  use  did  we  apply  the  power  we 
then  owned  ?  To  coalesce  all  the  navies  of  Europe  under  our  flag. 
Here  then  there  were  reasons  for  an  obstinate  and  fierce  struggle.  But 
happily  nothing  of  this  exists  any  longer.  It  is  the  moderate  revolution 
that  governs  France ;  it  is  the  moderate  revolution  that  governs  Eng- 
land. And  the  strife  of  interest  is  as  impossible  as  thai  of  principle. 
France  is  enlightened  as  to  the  true  path  of  her  greatness.  Who  among 
us  at  this  day  thinks  of  remote  possessions  ?  The  fact  is^  the  mind  of 
France  is  changed ;  the  fact  is,  every  one  feels  that  our  real  greatness 
is  on  the  continent." 

M.  Thiers  was  not  mistaken  in  saying,  that  France  could  only  re- 
tain the  alliance  of  England,  on  condition  of  confining  herself  idly  to 
her  own  shores.  Did  he  condemn  his  country  to  that  humble  and  dis- 
graceful attitude?  France,  resting  on  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean, 
is  a  maritime  power.  Endowed  with  a  cosmopolite  genius,  France  is 
called,  by  God  himself,  to  the  empire  of  the  seas.  This  is  inseparable 
from  the  accomplishment  of  her  historical  destiny;  it  is  inseparable, 
perhaps,  from  her  existence  as  a  power  of  the  first  order ;  for,  to  use 
the  expression  of  a  great  statesman,  ships  are  the  best  fortresses.  And, 
then,  how  was  it,  that  M.  Thiers,  who  desired  the  maintenance  of  com- 
petition in  our  country,  how  was  it  that  he  failed  to  perceive  that  out- 
lets, foreign  counters,  unknown  consumers,  and  a  moving  market, 
were  needful  to  the  over-producing  bourgeoisie;  and  that,  unless  a 
deep,  searching,  incalculable  social  revolution  should  take  place,  there 
would  soon  remain  to  us  no  alternative  but  to  possess  the  ocean  or  to 
perish  ? 

But  the  middle  class  was  in  general  too  unenlightened  to  perceive 
how  weak  and  shallow  was  the  system  set  before  it.  It  was  vehement 
in  its  applause.  The  Conalituiionnd  called  M.  Thiers'  speech  a  ^u- 
coura-ministre.     And,  in  reality,  it  was  a  distinct  bidding  for  office. 

8uch  was  the  state  of  things  in  France,  when  a  vote  of  the  Chamber, 
rashly  provoked,  overthrew  the  ministry. 

Never,  assuredly,  had  any  king  of  France  been  called  by  fortune  to 
a  scene  so  imposing,  and  into  the  heart  of  such  great  events.  A  great 
nation  to  guide  in  safety  through  the  storm ;  vehement  hostilities  to 
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haille  or  eEtin^Tish:  the  We^it  to  buckler,  the  East  to  tranqutllise;  such 
were  the  la^ks  to  be  Tul filled.  And  what  coultl  be  raore  suited  to  en- 
gross nil  the  faculties  of  the  head  of  a  state?  YeU  amtdsl  all  tlie  com* 
pUcniicifi»  that  kept  Europe  on  the  rack*  and  on  which,  perhaps,  de- 
pended the  fate  of  the  world*  Louis  Philippe  was  atienlively  bent  on 
ftecurtrtg  the  doitttioit  of  one  of  hw  soof.  It  is  not  that  he  was  igno- 
rant how  hat*iful  UemandB  of  money  are  to  a  bourgeois  Chamher;  but 
he  hoped  to  carry  his  point  liy  forcts  of  perseveraure*  What  did  he 
risk?  The  moral  weakening  of  iJie  raonMrcby?  Ii  was  not  in  his  na- 
ture to  concern  himself  about  remote  results.  The  fall  of  ihe  cabinet! 
He  cared  little  about  tt,  since  the  recall  of  Scbaaimni,  his  confidentiaL 
man,  had  shown  him  that  his  minister!!  had  §ome  s^ense  of  indepen- 
dence. Besides,  M.  Pnssy  was  a  man  whose  pride  was  easily  pro- 
voked ;  M.  Dufaure  was  rude  and  sullen  in  piibiic  life;  M^  Teste 
seemed  to  have  retained  a  certain  amaunt  ofliberallsmtStnee  his  youth- 
ful days  of  proscription :  ihts  was  enough  to  make  the  king  part  with 
them  all  without  regret,  for  ihe  chanoe  of  Beeing  the  Due  de  Nemours 
granted  a  rich  dotation. 

The  cabinet  thought  it  oup^ht  not  to  resist  the  fatherly  desires  of  the 
kiog.  Thi?  wafl  iIb  ruin.  The  public  no  sooner  heard  of  the  demand 
for  a  grant  to  the  Due  de  Nemours^  of  600,000  francs  a  year,  not  to 
reckon  500,0110  franca  for  the  expenses  of  hi&  marriai^e  with  the  Prin* 
cesa  Victoria,  of  Baxe^Goburg,  than  public  opinion  took  5 re  on  all 
sides.  Was  the  king  so  poor  that  he  couid  not  himself  provide  for  h\» 
sons?  Where  would  all  this  stop?  After  the  Due  d' Orleans  (;ame 
tfie  Dtic  de  Nemours;  and  after  the  latter,  would  come  ifie  Prince  de 
Joinvllle^  and  the  Due  d'Aumale,  and  the  Due  de  Montpensier.  De* 
cidedly*  il  cost  too  much  to  have  a  court.  Was  there  any  insuOiciency 
in  the  private  domain  ?  The  proof  of  this  point  was  yet  to  be  mad^^- 
out.  The  privtiie  domain!  Why  had  it  not  been  merged  in  that  of 
the  state,  according  to  the  ancient  law  of  the  monarchy  ?  Such  were 
the  current  remarks  of  the  day,  with  a  thousand  otheri?,  perf^onally  in- 
jurious to  the  sovereign.  From  north,  south,  easi,  and  west,  letters, 
peiitions,  and  circulars,  poured  in  on  Paris,  all  breathing  a  vehement 
spirit  of  hostility.  In  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Scmidalau^  %iCBtions  of  b 
Jaeobin  on  the  subject  of  tht  Doiation,  M,  de  Cormenin  expended  all 
the  bitterness  of  his  caustic  pen.  In  short,  nothing  was  wanting,  lo 
show  that  the  bourgeoisie  neither  liked  nor  understood  the  monaiehicnl 
system  ;  and  thai,  if  it  cared  for  roydlt3%  it  regarded  it  only  as  a  butt 
and  a  f^>iL  Commissioners  were  named  by  the  Chamber  to  investigate 
the  tnsuriiciency  of  the  private  domain  :  the  investigation  being  madf% 
it  appeared  that  the  revenue  of  that  domain  amounted  to  more  than 
l,0tlO,OO0;  and  even  this  sum  was  thought  lo  be  understated  by  sfomti 
members  of  the  commi^sston,  among  whom  was  M.  Lherbette,  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  in  full  parliament,  **  f  have  seen  figures,  but  no 
documents  lo  corroborate  them.**  The  day  for  the  vote  (February  20, 
1640)  being  come,  M.  Couturier,  alone,  delivered  some  grave  and  be- 
coming words  against  the  bill ;  and  then  the  Chiimber,  coldly  and 
silently^  proceeded  to  the  ballot.     There  were  2*20  black  balls,  making 
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a  majorily  of  twenty-six  against  the  family  bill.     The  ministers  of  the 
12th  of  May  confessed  themselves  beaten,  and  resigned. 

They  had  evinced  some  laudable  dispositions  during  their  tenure  of 
office.  For  instance,  they  had  declared  from  the  first,  that  they  would 
put  an  end  to  the  scandalous  practice  of  supporting  a  subsidised  press. 
It  is  just,  also,  to  call  to  mind,  that  it  was  M.  Teste  who  first  seriously 
exerted  himself  against  the  crying  abuse  of  the  venality  of  offices. 
This  was  touching  one  of  those  moneyed  privileges  on  which  the 
regime  of  the  bourgeoisie  is  founded..  It  raised  a  furious  outcry  ;  and 
■o  strong  were  the  interests  assailed,  that  with  the  exception  of  three 
or  four  journals,  that  nobly  risked  their  existence  in  support  of  truth, 
the  opposition  press  maintained  a  culpable  silence.  The  enterprise 
failed,  therefore,  but  it  does  not  the  less  deserve  honourable  mention  in 
history ;  for  it  was  honest  and  courageous.  As  for  foreign  affairs,  no- 
thing could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  policy  of  the  ministers  of  the 
12th  of  May.  Fortune  had  offered  them  the  guidance  of  an  affair, 
such  as  might  have  enabled  them  to  win  immortal  honour.  Our  in- 
fluence in  Hgypt  once  consolidated,  the  Mediterranean  was  ours,  and 
we  were  knocking  at  the  gates  of  Asia.  Unhappily,  the  greatness  of 
their  task  prostrated,  instead  of  elevating  these  ministers.  In  Europe, 
they  ought  to  have  guarded  Constantinople  from  the  Russians,  by  a 
close  oflensive  league  with  England ;  in  the  East,  they  should  have 
left  free  scope  to  the  genius  of  Mohammed  Ali  and  victory.  They 
did  the  reverse.  Connecting  together  two  questions,  which  it  was  our 
interest  to  separate,  they  made  the  independence  of  the  Hosphorus  de- 
pend on  the  immobility  of  Ibrahim,  in  the  midst  of  victory  ;  and  they 
imprudently  called  Europe  to  regulate  the  partition  of  the  East,  when 
it  was  manifest  that  it  would  do  so  without  us,  and  against  us.  In 
vain  was  there  an  accumulation  of  favourable  chances  for  France  and 
for  the  viceroy,  viz. :  the  death  of  the  sultan,  the  defeat  of  his  army, 
the  defection  of  his  fleet;  the  ministers  of  the  12th  of  May  set  them- 
selves in  open  revolt  against  their  own  luck,  and  the  apparent  decrees 
of  destiny.  They  stopped  Ibrahim,  when  he  was  ready  to  cross 
Mount  Taurus  ;  they  admitted  that  the  victory  of  Nezib  should  scarcely 
be  regarded ;  they  exacted  from  Mohammed  Ali  the  restitution  of  the 
Turkish  fleet;  they  opposed  the  veto  of  France  to  the  direct  arrange- 
ment, already  concluded,  to  the  viceroy's  advantage.  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  France  and  England  not  being  agreed  on  the  Egyptian 
question,  Russia  joined  England  to  humble  and  weaken  us.  Austria 
and  Prussia  followed,  animated  with  counter-revolutionary  feelings, 
and  with  their  old  resentments  revived.  All  Europe  was  banded  to- 
gether on  one  side,  FVance  was  alone  on  the  other.  Amidst  «to  many 
causes  for  affliction,  Africa  at  least,  sent  us  consoling  news.  Our  pre- 
sence there  was  marked  by  some  brilliant  exploits  in  arms;  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  1840,  Mazagran,  defended  by  a  handful  of 
French  against  thousands  of  Arabs,  threw  a  gleam  of  glory  and  hero- 
ism over  the  sorrows  of  our  native  land. 
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If  KRi  doses  the  5ret  pnrtof  ihe  work  we  have  undertaken^  our  irilen'* 

ibn  bring  to  ^  rite  the  history  of  uU  ihis  reign, 

Whai  we  ktiow  of  it  already  is  sullicienl,  however,  to  enable  us  to 
eetinkRte  its  chararler* 

Froperly  spe-iking,  it  has  been  but  ihe  rei^  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

Anil,  \n  the  first  place,  what  is  the  boiirgeuisie  I  It  is  the  niora 
Imporiimt  to  r^rall  in  iliis  pbce  the  ili'tiniiiitn  we  have  given  of  iu 
inaimueh  as  many  BUpertieia)  thiakers  will  hnvp  ii,  that  the  hour* 
geoiffiif  (Iocs  nat  furtn  a  UtBtint't  duse^  but  is  ni'ecssarily  blended  with 
tlie  people* 

The  hourgeoiiie  is  the  whob  body  of  those  eitrzens,  %vbn,  poss<*srsiiig 
instruments  of  labour  or  a  capital,  can,  without  incurring  scrvitudi^ 
develop  their  powers  and  resources,  and  are  dependant  on  others  only 
to  a  cerf»io  extent* 

Tfie  peopif  is  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  who,  not  posaessine^  the 
instruments  of  labour,  do  not  find  in  themselves  their  means  of  dt!ViUop~ 
tnent,  and  are  depenilaiit  on  oiheri  in  what  regards  the  prime  necessuries 
of  life. 

Those  persons,  consequently,  all  belonj^  to  the  people*  whatever  he 
their  knowledge,  their  edueationH,  or  their  tiovrA  relations,  who  are  noi 
msexired  of  ibeir  food,  rloUiiu(|^,  ancl  icjitging* 

This  hetii^  laid  down,  let  ns  pursue  the  subjeet. 

In  the  mixed  monan'hies*  in  which  society  is  not  the  sovereign''* 
demaini  there  h  this  fundamenial  itefeet^  ih^iL  the  duties  of  the  head  of 
the  state  may  be  eounter;icted  by  those  of  the  father i  for  the  dumesUo 
virtues  are  not  neoessarily  state  virtues ;  and  political  science  has  even 
eonie  laws  which  the  paternal  ieniiment  is  prone  to  resist,  excellent 
though  it  he  in  a  privuii;  station.  The  prudeore  of  die  ^talesm^n  con* 
sists  in  his  perception  of  the  bold  veniurt^s  which  lie  may  make  with 
fuceesst.  It  is  not  narrow,  not  servile.  Can  the  tsisk  of  pnividios^  for 
the  wants  of  a  family  ever  lie  a  endleicnt  entployment  lor  genius  f 
Great  faenlties  most  have  great  things  to  desire,  as  the  swift  courser 
must  have  die  whole  studium  to  rnn  in,  and  the  eyes  of  the  eag^le  must 
gaze  on  the  stm-  First  Consul,  chief  without  children,  Napoletm  wan 
)ill  but  a  demigod.  As  father  of  the  Kin|^  of  Rome,  a  cradle  nrrcsied 
him,  ami  fon fined  that  gaze  that  haH  been  used  t^  lake  in  the  whole 
earth.  Uy  the  side  of  the  warrior,  always  the  same^  there  was  the 
founder  of  a  dynasty,  whone  work  was  piierile  and  vain.  He  took 
CO  him  pages,  created  nobles,  and  so  forth.     From  die  heighi  of  hta 
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original,  unique  destiny,  he  voluntarily  debased  himself  to  the  vulgar 
herd  of  kings,  his  anxieties  as  a  father  having  narrowed  and  dwarfed 
his  genius. 

It  cannot  excite  surprise  that  a  sovereign  of  no  enlarged  mind  should 
have  yielded  to  the  force  of  similar  pre-occupations,  the  more  so  as  he 
was  encouraged  thereto  by  the  attitude  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

It  is  very  generally  supposed  in  Europe,  that  Louis  Philippe  is  the 
man  by  whom  the  revolution  has  been  muzzled,  and  that  his  personal 
ability  has  brought  about  the  present  state  of  things.  Whether  this  be 
imputed  to  him  in  praise  or  censure,  it  is  a  mistake.  The  king  has 
exhibited  qualities  of  a  secondary  order.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  se- 
lect from  history  one  sovereign  who  has  been  more  completely  desti- 
tute  of  initiative  power,  and  who,  having  taken  part  largely  in  public 
affairs,  has  less  stamped  them  with  his  own  impress. 

It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  superior  statesmen  to  give  move- 
ment to  things,  and  to  ennoble  every  predicament,  at  the  risk  of  crea- 
ting out  of  it  obstacles  and  perils  for  themselves.  Without  forgetting 
to  shape  their  course  by  the  circumstances  of  the  passing  hour,  great 
men  fertilise  the  present ;  they  exalt  history.  Nothing  of  the  sort  has 
been  accomplished  in  France  in  our  day.  To  Louis  Philippe  has  been 
ascribed  the  honour  of  what  was  but  the  certain  result  of  the  power 
of  the  bourgeois  interests,  ill-regulated,  and  ill-understood. 

Satisfied  with  its  lot,  the  bougeoisie  did  not  choose  that  sufferings 
which  were  not  its  own  should  be  revealed  by  the  noise  of  the  alarm 
drum ;  hence  the  system  of  order  defined  by  the  silence  of  misery, 
and  prohibited  by  the  cannon's  mouth. 

Blinded  by  mean  considerations  of  thrift  and  prosperity,  the  bour- 
geoisie saw  nothing  but  pecuniary  loss  in  the  possible  agitations  of 
Europe ;  thence  the  system  of  implored  peace. 

Now,  the  old  system,  and  a  spiritless  peace  were,  likewise,  conve- 
nient to  royalty,  which  had  need  of  excessive  tranquillity  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  enable  it  to  seat  itself  firmly. 

This  coincidence  explains  the  success  of  the  reign.  It  served  I^ouis 
Philippe  in  lieu  of  ability.  As  a  sovereign,  on  whose  head  had  been 
placed  a  bourgeois  crown,  the  preponderance  of  his  adoptive  class 
dispensed  him  from  the  necessity  of  creating  a  system.  His  taste  for 
mediocrity  pleased  the  dominant  class,  and  might  took  him  into  its 
train. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  parallel  with  the  coincidence  we 
have  mentioned,  the  history  of  the  last  ten  years  offers  us  the  spectacle 
of  an  obstinate  struggle  between  the  government  of  the  bourgeoisie  by 
the  elective  chamber,  and  the  personal  government  of  the  king. 

There  seems  to  be  something  contradictory  in  this;  but  the  coDtra- 
diction  is  only  apparent. 

The  agreement  between  the  French  bourgeoisie  and  royalty  has  been 
with  reference  to  the  system  to  be  followed,  and  the  interests  to  be  made 
paramount;  the  struggle  has  been  on  questions  of  pre-eminence  and  pre- 
rogative. 

Thus,  the  monarchical  and  the  parliamentary  principle  have  fought 
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^  hard  battles  wilh  each  other,  thoug^h  I  he  flag  of  royalty  and  that  of  the 
I  bourgeoisie  displayed  mottoes  identically  the  same.  This  is  a  signifi- 
,  cant  fact,  aod  one  which  it  is  worth  while  lo  analyse. 

On  the  day  when  the  dotation  desired  for  the  Due  de  Nemours  was 
I  so  offensively  refuied^  it  hecame  manifesi  thai  monarchical  feeling  had 
I  no  place  in  the  minds  of  the  bourgeoisie*  The  more  ibe  eove reign's 
^  right  of  acting  is  festricted,  the  mort;  he  should  be  allowed  the  means 
^of  brilliant  display,  if  you  wish  that  he  should  keep  his  place*  Pomp 
is  more  necessary  to  a  cons  til  uiional  king  than  to  Loais  XIV*,  who 
^ could  say,  "I  will.** 

Whence  comes  it  then  that  the  bourgeoisie  has  taken  a  di Cerent 
iTiewof  the  matter!  From  this,  that  the  bourgeoisie,  which  has  no- 
ibing  of  tbe  democratic  fteliiigt  is  ym  esaenliaLly  and  unconsciously 
^fepublican* 

It  waa  but  through  selfishness  that  it  adopted  monarchy  in  violence 
;  to  its  own  nature.     It  thought  that  royalty  would  aid  it    io  bridle  tbe 

Eeople,  that  the  throne  wovdd  be  like   ibose  scarecrows  which  bus- 
andmen  stick  up  in  ihtir  tietds  to  hinder  the  birds  from  lighting  upon 
..them* 

But  was  it  possible  that  royalty  would  content  itself  with  playing  an 
I  automaton  pan?  it  wus  in  vain  the  doctors  of  ilie  bourgeoisie  declared 
ex  caihtdta:  Tht  kin^  reigm^  fjui  di?E$  not  govern;  it  is  not  with 
.subtleiies  such  ds  these  thai  the  course  of  the  world  is  directed.  This  is 
why  the  system  of  personal  government  has  been  so  violently  opposed 
.by  tbe  bourgeoisie^  whose  end  it  nevertheless  served  :  this  is  why  tbe 
rduel  between  the  tw*o  pri^rogatives  is  revived  whenever  common  dnn- 
^gers  do  not  renew  anepliemeral  alliance  between  the  bourgeoisie  and 
I  royalty. 

What  will  be  the  end  of  all  this!     The  parliamentary  government 
has  its  roots  running  too  deeply  to  allow  it  to  succumb*     l*he  I8th 
^  Brumaire  is  a  date.  It  is  a  menace,  perhaps;  but  if  the  attempt  were 
made  to  repeat  it,  it  would  not  succeed. 

What  it  is  importaniiostudy  in  contemporary  history*  and  in  France, 
.is  not,  therefore,  the  carter  of  royally, but  the  government  of  the  bour- 
igeoisie* 

It  begins  in  IS^iO.and  we  have  written  no  other  history  than  its  own* 
As  a  militJint  class  the  bourgeoisie  has  done  good  service  to  civil i^a- 
^  lion*  It  possesses,  likew^iee,  estimable  quahties  :  love  of  labour*  respect 
ibr  the  laws,  haired  of  fiinatlcism  and  its  frantic  excesses,  mild  man- 
I  Hers,  and  economy ;  in  a  word*  all  that  constitutes  the  sum  of  the  do- 
^inestic  virtues.  But  it  wants  on  the  whole  depth  of  ideas,  elevation  of 
^sentiments,  and  it  has  not  one  large  and  comprehensive  principle  of 
.  belief,  Hence  its  inafHttude  for  public  afifairs.  Tbe  electoral  census 
^has  found  defenders;  there  ta  no  worse  system!  To  seek  only  at  the 
hands  of  property  for  guides  of  the  people  and  legislators,  is  to  transfer 
^  the  policy  of  the  household  to  tbe  conduct  of  states;  it  is  placing  the 
,  fortune  of  empires  at  the  mercy  of  a  wisdom  measured  by  acres  of 
,Jand,  h  is  vain  to  deny  this;  the  inconvenience  of  the  elective  system 
,  on  a  small  scale  is  to  put  the  helm  into  the  bands  of  incompetent  meo« 
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who  cannot  but  nriake  shipwreck  of  the  state,  unless  some  noble  passion 
compensates  in  them  for  their  ignorance  of  established  principles  and 
their  want  of  acquirements.  Will  the  conservative  instinct  fill  the 
place  of  that  noblo  passion  ?  At  least  it  needs  a  counterpoise ;  for 
otherwise,  like  everything  exclusive,  it  will  become  blind  and  suicidal. 
It  will  cramp  the  proportions  of  policy  and  so  pervert  it.  At  home,  it 
will  refuse  to  admit  reforms  that  would  prevent  revolts.  Abroad,  it 
will  countenance  even  that  avowed  abdication  of  courage  which  is  the 
most  foolish  of  all  kinds  of  temerity. 

Such  have,  in  fact,  been  the  characteristics  of  the  government  of  the 
bourgeoisie. 

At  home,  we  have  seen  it  preach  up  the  morality  of  interest  with 
hateful  success.  Bazar  scenes  have  many  a  time  filled  the  deliberative 
hall  with  tumult  and  scandal.  In  order  to  multiply  patronage,  and  to 
find  means  to  pamper  venal  souls,  the  direction  of  public  works  has 
been  taken  from  the  state,  and  made  an  instrument  of  jobbing  for  bank- 
ers, of  electioneering  huckstering  for  ministers.  The  power  of  the  state 
has  been  given  up  to  pillage.  A  result  has  ensued  far  more  disastrous 
than  hostile  invasion,  towns  lost,  defeats  sustained,  and  thousands  of 
citizens  drowned  in  their  own  blood:  the  national  character  has  become 
deteriorated.  To  govern  is  to  make  sacrifice  of  one's  self.  What  is  to  be 
expected  of  a  system  which  makes  the  source  of  power  consist  precisely 
in  private  interests?  Were  we  asked  to  define  political  genius,  we 
ehould  call  it  a  great  devotion  armed  with  great  force,  and  employed  to 
serve  a  great  end.  The  Convention  probably  did  not  contain  more  men 
of  talent  than  our  contemporary  assemblies  ;  but  it  was  a  disinterested, 
devoted  assembly;  this  was  its  genius.  Owing  merely  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  its  passions,  in  spite  of  its  errors  and  excesses,  it  surpassed  the 
deep-laid  plans  of  Richelieu.  It  carried  its  flag  safely  into  the  region 
of  storms,  and  after  all  it  died  standing. 

As  for  the  social  system  desired  and  upheld  by  the  bourpreoisie,  it  has 
been  marked  by  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  poor.  *•  Every  one  for 
himself;  charily  begins  at  home,"  has  been  the  maxim  of  their  leaders; 
loathsome,  base  maxim,  which  contains  all  oppressions,  until  it  gives 
birth  to  all  disorders.  The  error  of  the  bourgeoisie  has  been  this,  that 
it  believed  freedom  to  be  sufficient  for  progress  and  justice,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  no  equality  in  the  means  of  development.  But  what 
signifies  it  that  the  right  to  acquire  wealth  bo  granted  to  all,  when  the 
instruments  of  labour,  and  when  credit  belong  only  to  a  few?  What 
signifies  a  right  to  prosperity  without  the  possibility  of  realizing  that 
right?  What  matters  a  broad  and  level  road  to  the  wretch  who  cannot 
move  ?  True  freedom  consists,  not  in  the  right,  but  in  the  power, 
ffranled  to  every  one  to  develop  his  faculties.  Freedom  is  there  but  a 
Jure,  but  the  hypocrisy  of  despotism,  wherever  the  possession  of  the 
instruments  of  labour  is  a  monopoly ;  wherever  the  doling  out  of  credit 
is  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  who  lend  only  to  the  rich ;  wherever 
competition  leaves  the  small  capitalist  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  one; 
wherever  there  are  commercial  dealings  between  wealth  and  hunger; 
wherever  the  lives  of  citizens  depend  not  on  their  good  conduct  and 


forethought,  hut  on  the  visitation  of  a  disease,  oo  the  cessation  of  a 
comrnercjfli  demanil,  or  the  invt^niion  of  n  new  meihod  ;  wherever  the 
hildrefi  of  ihe  poor  are  forced  away  from  the  school  where  they  would 
tnsLrucled,  and  buried  alive  in  the  factory,  where  ihey  are  starved 
nd  atintt'd  ;  wherever  there  is  no  freedom  of  the  press,  except  in  favour 
if  those  who  can  deposit  an  eiorbitontsum  of  caution  money;  wherever. 
In  fme*  there  are  children  of  seven  years  of  age  working  twelve  hours 
day  for  iheir  bread,  girls  of  sixieen  prostituling  themselves  for  bread, 
grants  found  asleep  on  the  steps  of  inlmbiti*d  palaces*  infanticides 
rom  penury,  journeymen  whom  the  discovery  of  a  machine  turns  into 
e  streets  to  starve,  and  thousands  of  worktng-men  who  wake  up  some 
ay  with  pale  faces  and  raging  hearts,  and  rush  to  the  fight  with  this 
ry:  *»Let  us  ijve  by  our  labour  or  dio  fighiing/' 

And  in  this  the  fault  h  not  in  men  hut  in  things.     Feudal  tyranny 
was  composed  of  proper  names,  ii  could  be  looked  in  the  face,  it  coutd 
louched  with  ihe  finger,     Tht^re  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  that  tyranny 
t^hich  is  only  liberiy  misunderstood.     Mysterious^  impersonal,  invjsi* 
Je,  almost  defying  all  effort  to  grasp  it,  it  enfolds  ihe  poor  man,  com- 
presses and  stifles  him,  without  his  being  able  even  lo  comprehend  the 
nature  of  ihe  evil  against  which  he  struggles,  miserably  and  in  vain. 

The  destruction  of  a  despoiism  of  this  sort  is,  therefore,  an  aflair  of 
ciericei  not  of  revoU,     It  is  the  principle  that  is  impious;  it  is  the  silna- 
ion  ihat  ts  guilty.     Men  do  not  take  vengeance  upon  a  principle,  they 
uper^ede  it  for  a  better  j  men  do  not  punish  a  bad  slate  of  things,  they 
hange  ii.     Fierce  appeals  lo  the  wrathful  feelings  of  the  oppressed 
would,  therefore,  be  as  frivolous  as  ihey  would  be  mischievous:  the 
niore  so.  as  the  bulk  of  the  people  is   not  now  enlightened  enough  to 
"  avp  a  clear  idea  of  what  it  ought  to  seek,  and  of  what  is  possible,    Slill 
[Ihe  duty  of  seeking  a  remedy  for  so  many  ills  is  but  the  more  impera- 
tive; and  as  regards  the  bourgeoisie,  it  is  matter  of  urgent  interest.    It* 
loo,  is  undcTmined  by  compeiition,  which  gradually  swallows  up  mode- 
rate fortunes  in  the  i^ortex  of  great  capitals.     What  security  can  the 
ibourgt'oisie  have  against  the  danger  of  popular  otiibreaks  on  the  one 
tiaiid,  and  the  obgarchic  yoke  slowly  forged  for  it  on  the  other!    Strik- 
ing and  novel  proof  of  the  inevitable  co-parinership  that  unites  various 
Interests!     The  bourgeoisie,  if  it  look  not  to  it,  is  going  to  destruction 
Ihy  the  same  route  on  which  the  peopk  is  toihng  on  in  wretchedness 
nd  sulft-ring:  unfortunately,  it  does  not  seem  hitherto  to  have  had  any 
uspicion  of  the  fact,    **  Labour  is  a  bridle,**  said  Ouizot,  one  day;  and 
'ou3?et  afterwards  declared,  from  hts  presideti[*s  chair,  that  it  was  not 
the  bu^im-ss  of  the  Chamber  to  furnisb  the  working  classes  with  em^ 
ploymrnti 

After  all,  much  might  hfive  been  borne,  had  there  been  no  dereliction 
of  rmtinnnj  honour!  But  in  foreign,  as  in  domestic  policy,  the  bour- 
geoisie has  shown  neither  prudence  nor  persjucaciiy,  E.ttravagantly 
de^irouji  of  peace,  it  has  had  the  folly  to  make  no  secret  of  its  wishes  i 
'it  ha^  ^ougjhi  Its  own  humiliation  wiih  iufrttuaied  atfLCtaiion*  The  con- 
urnce  has  been,  that  ocCListouit  of  war  have  rnuli! plied  to  excess* 
I  provocations,  what  contemptuous  slights  has  Fraacu  endured 
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There  was  a  time  when,  on  every  spot  in  the  globe,  our  country  en- 
forced respect  for  her  own  greatness  in  the  person  of  the  least  of  her 
citizens ;  wherever  business  or  chance  conducted  the  children  of  France, 
there  the  majesty  of  our  common  mother  was  present  to  protect  them, 
and  their  native  land  travelled  with  them.  How  disastrous,  how  rapid 
the  change  !  France  is  now  come  to  such  a  pass,  thai  she  can  no  longer 
step  beyond  her  own  limits  without  being  exposed  to  outrage.  Busta- 
mente  braved  her  yesterday,  and  Rosas  will  insult  her  to-morrow. 
Where  are  our  friends?  What  positions  remain  to  us  in  Europe? 
Poland  is  in  exile;  we  have  frustrated  Italy, and  oppressed  Switzerland ; 
Russia  threatens  us,  Holland  hates  us,  Bi^lgium  looks  on  us  with  suspi- 
cion, Germany  shuns  us,  Portugal  ignores  us,  Spain  falls  off  from  us, 
England  overrules  us,  and  the  conspiracy  of  the  powers  has  closed  the 
East  against  us.  What !  did  it  need  such  a  mighty  stretch  of  intellect 
to  comprehend,  that  national  honour  is  a  fund  that  bears  interest ;  that 
courage  economises  danger;  that  to  confront  war  on  virtuous  and  just 
grounds,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  purchase  peace,  and  secures  it ;  that 
the  value  of  the  freight  is  enhanced  by  the  inviolability  of  the  flag? 
Open  the  history  of  Carthage,  Venice,  Genoa,  England,  of  all  the  na- 
tions famous  for  commerce,  and  you  will  see  whether  it  was  to  timorous 
policy  they  owed  the  marvels  of  their  opulence.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  spirit  of  conquest  ought  to  be  aroused  amongst  us.  France  does 
not  desire  the  nations  for  subjects.  It  is  in  her  genius,  seconded  by 
the  powers  that  adopt  it,  to  save  the  world,  not  to  enthral  it.  Where 
the  English  establish  their  own  supremacy  by  force,  we  sow  the  seeds 
of  thought.  Gloriously  incapable  of  fixing  herself,  France  is  like  the 
Nile;  she  fecundates  what  she  submerges,  and  she  passes  on.  This  is 
an  additional  reason  why  she  should  keep  watch  over  her  own  strength, 
since  the  nations  advancing  to  freedom  would  sufler  by  our  weakness, 
and  civilization  would  be  marred  by  our  reverses. 

Her  real  genius  entails  likewise  on  France,  the  duty  of  diffusing 
herself.  By  her  temperament,  still  more  than  by  her  geographical 
position,  France  is  a  maritime  power.  Her  communicative  nature,  her 
cosmopolitan  passions  must  have  issues.  Chained  to  her  ports,  confined 
within  her  towns,  driven  back  upon  herself,  forced  to  compress  within 
her  bosom  her  exuberant  warmth,  and  the  inextinguishable  fire  of  her 
devotion,  she  would  become  terrible  to  her  neighbours  and  to  herself. 
What  was  denied  her  in  heroic  adventures  she  would  seek  in  turbulent 
outbreaks.  Her  naval  prosperity  is  necessary  to  save  her  from  internal 
agitations  :  nor  is  it  one  of  the  least  proofs  of  the  political  incapacity  of 
the  bourgeoisie  that  it  has  not  discerned  this  truth. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  infatuation  that  courted  the  English 
alliance  at  a  time  when  every  eflTorl  was  bent  on  maintaining  in  France 
a  social  system,  founded  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  competition  ? 
This  was  nothing  less  than  desiring  two  things  absolutely  incompatible. 
As  competition  tends  to  indefinite  production,  it  leads,  by  logical  infer- 
ence, to  the  establishment  of  a  vast  maritime  and  commercial  system, 
to  the  possession  of  the  ocean.  Could  England  consent  to  a  partition  of 
the  sea  ?    It  would  be  her  ruin.    The  English  alliance  condemns  us, 
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iherefore,  to  be  but  aconimeulal  riationi  aodif  we  consent  to  this,  com* 
etition  will  smother  u$. 

Such  are  the  general  causes  thai  have  produced  iJie  present  aspect 

ff  thingf^  i  hard  for  some,  uncenain  for  others,  it  ts  full  both  of  illusions 

d  perils.     To  one  who  cannot  see  below  iia  surface,  it  may  appear 

cheering;   and  yet  it  is  pregnant  with  death  and  dishonour.     IThia 

silence  is  fatal ;  this  repose  is  sinister.     Our  calmness  is  that  of  ex- 

hausiion«     But  as  happens  in  empires  stooping  to  their  fa  lit  we  have 

come  to  regard  the  enervation  of  souls,  and  the  deterioration  of  charac- 

rs  for  pledges  of  duration  and  promises  of  prosperity.     Ten  years  of 

£e  have  broken  us  more  than  half  a  century  of  war  would  have 

[One ;  and  we  do  not  even  perceive  ihis* 

God  keep  us,  neTerthebsa,  from  dt-spairingof  our  country!  There 
are  peoples,  stiff  and  infleiible,  ^  it  were,  who  may  not  inaptly  be 
compared  to  the  heavy  cavaliers  of  ihe  middle  ages,  caaed  all  in  iron ; 
those  men  w^ere  bard  to  wound  ib rough  their  thick  armotir,  but  once 
\jught  to  the  ground,  ihey  could  not  rise  again.  DitTerent  is  France* 
hose  strength  is  combined  with  marvellous  .stippleness,  and  which 
e^tns  ever  young.  What  unexampled,  indescribable  faiigues  has  it 
not  resisted  1  From  1789  to  1815  it  has  gone  through  fits  of  intestine  • 
wrath,  endured  sud'erings,  and  accomplished  labours  sufficient  to  ex- 
haust the  most  vigorous  nation.  It  did  not  die  for  all  that;  and,  in 
IKJO*  after  fifteen  years  of  apparent  lassitude,  its  blood  was  found  to 
have  been  renovated*  Yes,  France  is  made  to  live  many  lives.  She 
bears  within  her  wherewith  to  astonish  men  under  various  and  unfore- 
seen aspects.  Never  had  people  (Lo  use  Montaigne's  expression » 
speaking  of  Alexander)  a  beauty  illtisirious  under  so  many  visages. 
Has  not  France  proved  herself  adequate  to  parts  ihe  most  diverse  and 
the  most  brilliant!  Has  she  not  been  successively  the  Revolution  and 
the  Empire  ? 

Why  should  we  be  discouraged?  The  evil  comes  of  an  error  which 
it  is  so  easy  to  repair!  Who  can  believe  that  ihe  bourgeoisie  will  ob- 
stinately persist  in  its  infatuation  t  The  natural  guardian  of  the  peo- 
ple, can  it  possibly  persevere  in  distrusting  it  as  an  enemy  ?  Those 
who  urge  the  bourgeoisie  to  this  course  deceive  it,  and  are  preparing 
to  enslave  it;  by  dint  of  making  it  afraid  of  the  people,  it  has  been 
blinded  to  the  sense  of  its  own  dangers.  They  are  not  so  much  at  its 
feet,  m  above  its  head  and  around  ti.     Let  it  look  to  this! 

If  the  bourgeoisie  is  nobly  prom  pled,  it  can  do  every  thing  for  the 

^generation  of  this  country*     Captive  in  its  monopolies,  devoted  to  the 

snlid  paiaions  lo  which  ihe  set^^hn^ss  of  its  principle  condemns  tt. 

It  would  ruin  France  and  itself,  po^qessing,  as  it  would,  but  the  fmallest 

sorlion  of  those  qualities  which  high  policy  requires*     Instead,  ibere- 

I  of  standing  aloof  frotn  the  people,  it  must  unite  with  it  indiasolublvt 

l&k ing  the  hrst  steps  towards  a  system  which  should  make  associa- 

[ion,  not  compeiitiont  the  rule  of  trade,  which  should  generalise  the 

possession  of  the  rn&trnmenis  of  labour,  institute  the  banking  power  of 

Tie  poor,  and*  in  a  word,  abolish  the  serfdom  of  Jabour*     In  such  an 

kiierprise  there  would  be  equity  and  wisdom,  intelligence  and  ch&w 
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Gathering  fresh,  racy  vigour  from  its  contact  with  the  people,  and 
strengthened  by  its  co-operation,  the  bourgeoisie  would  find  incalcula- 
ble resources  in  its  recovered  security.  Peacefully  and  forever  viao- 
rious  over  the  spirit  of  sedition,  it  would  not  fear  to  look  the  Europe  of 
the  kings  in  the  face,  and  restore  to  France  the  language  and  the  bear- 
ing of  command.  It  would,  moreover,  in  becoming  the  nation,  acquire 
all  the  virtues  it  now  lacks ;  for  if  it  has  much  to  give  the  people,  it 
has  much,  too,  to  receive  from  it.  It  can  give  the  people  instruction, 
true  liberty,  and  the  treasures  that  flow  therefrom;  it  will  receive  from 
it  energy,  the  might  of  manly  instincts,  love  of  greatness,  aptitude  for 
generous  devotion.  Precious  exchange,  which  would  save  and  exalt 
our  country  by  the  harmonious  employment  of  the  will  and  the  virtues 
of  all  her  children! 

As  for  us,  we  have  never  ceased  to  cherish  this  manly  hope.  It  has 
sustained  us  in  a  task  so  full  of  sorrow  and  bitterness.  While  portray- 
ing so  many  evils,  we  said  to  ourselves,  that  ihey  were  not  irreparable; 
that  to  put  an  end  to  them,  we  must  submit  to  the  painful  necessity  of 
ascertaining  their  causes  and  their  extent;  that  a  day  will  come, 
when  the  long  insanity  of  our  intestine  quarrels  will  cease ;  that  bro- 
*  therhood,  that  source  of  all-enduring  strength  and  of  all  justice,  will 
supersede  our  broils  and  discords;  that  France,  in  fine,  will  resume 
her  influence  over  the  aflfairs  of  the  world,  for  the  benefit  of  civilisation, 
and  for  the  weal  of  oppressed  nations.  We  should  not  have  written 
this  book,  were  it  to  have  been  but  the  funeral  oration  of  our  country. 


THE  END. 
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